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,  Secretary  General^s'  \       •  \, 

Opening  Address      '  V  ^ 

.        '  -  .  .  J  ' 

I  .am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  open' this  Seminar. 
Inflation  and  shortages  are  the  problems  that  seem  to  loom  largest 
at  the  beginning  of  th4.s  New  Year,  but  behind  these  problems  ^ie 
questions  concerning  thp  distribution  and  redistijibution  of  income 
and  wealth  -  and  life  cl^ances  -  which  have  become  of  increasing  ^ 
importance  in  0,-^.C,D.  countries.    No-one  car^  doubt  that,  in  t^e 
hard  tipies  ahead,  the  viability  of  economic  policies  will  depeij.d 
to  an  important  extent  on  whether  the^L_are  looked  upoirias  equitable 
and  just>i  %  ^ 

This  is,  a  hi^ly  complex  social  and  political  j^ssue,  but 
one  which  is  becoming  more  ai?d  more  urgent       inflation  sharpen? 
social  tensions;    dnd  as  rising  transfer  payments  pace  th*e  xi^e'  ,  * 
in  public  expenditure  and 'create  the  heed  for  new  Ifax  revenues  . 
The  issues  aris^  in  many  fields  in  O.E.C.D,,  both  .economic  and 
s(3tial,  and  they  are  issues  in  which  governments  in  most  countries 
have  a' major  interest,  particularly  in  times  of. recession  like  the 
present  in  whic^h  unemployment  is  nearing  record  post-war  levels. 

Govemments  Xace  decisions  involving  distributional  justice 
in  many  fields:    in  providing  health  and  education  services;  ,  in 
attempting ^to  create  incomes  policies;    in  subsidising  housing;  , 
and  in  providing  unemployment  benefits  and  old.  age  pensions.  In 
all  these ^areas,  quantitative  assessment  of  the  distributional 
impact  is  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  information.    Even  more 
difficult  is  the  problem  of  adding  up  the  impact  of  different 
decisions  to  see  the  overall  repercussions.   "Nevertheless,  work 
is  being  done  in  the  Organisation  to  agree  on  the  methodology 
and  improve  the  comparability  oX  statistics  on  public  expenditure 
in  general,  and  .income  transfers  in  particular.    Furthermore,  there 
are  ver^y  difficqlt  methodological  problems  involved  in  measuring 
the 'impact  of  goveminent  policy. 

*         •   '  »^  • 

The  problems  are  even  more  complicated  in  measuring  the 
impact  of  government  policy  on  equality  between  generations. 

For  these  reasons  the  0*E.C.D.  Committees  on  Education 
and  "'on  Manpower  arid  Social  Affairs  thought  it  highly  tinjely  to 
bring  together  the  best  talent  w^  could  find  in  the  academic  world 
to  illumiu^te  these  very  difficult  technical  land  scientific  prob- 
lems, in  which  progress  must  be. made  if  policy  is  to  be  more  arti- 
culate and  more  effective.    We  would  also  like  your  guidance  on 
the  most  promising  lines  for  further  work  in  this  field,  both  in 
data  gathering  and  methodology. 


I*  is  a  field  in  which  we  intend  to  intensify  our^ 
activity.    On  the  economic  sidt  ,we  are  moving  ahead  with  a 
programme  covering  the  macro-economic  aspects  of  the  main  sectors 
of  public  expenditure.    On  the  socia    side  we  have  recently 
created  a  unified  dfirectorate  in  O.E.C.D.  to  deal  with  social 
policy  issues, .a|i4  a  grpup  of  Member  countries  have  now  agreed  to 
undertake  national  reviews  of  progress  in  the  social  field. 
Equality  issues  will  be  a  major  part  of^the  exercise.  • 

The  O.E.C.D.  countries  can  benefit  greatly  by  increased 
mutual  understanding  between  different  intellectual  disciRlines, 
and  by  better  unders^tanding  between -^th^e  apademic  world  and  the 
pi^ctical  world  of  government  policy-jhaking  and  imp-lementation, 
we  have,  therefore,  gathered  together  here  sociologists,  economists 
educationists  and  people  engaged  in  day-to-day  policy  work  in 
these  fields:    It  is  very  difficult  to  organise  swch  a  meeting 
in  a  way  which  will  provide  scope  for  a  coherent  .discussion  * 
intelligible  to  all  parties  concerned.    For  this  reason,  we  h^ve 
made^  major  effort  to  get  good  papers,  good  discussants,  to  set 
out  the  major  themes  in  our  own  paper  and  to  .provide  em  up-to-date 
background  review  of  the  state  of  knowledge. 

I  wish  you  well      .a  difficult  task,  which  is  of  major 
Importance  to  us .         ,         •    "  •  • 
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The-Eauallty  Issue  Jti  Relation  to  Other 
OECD  Work  in  the  Social  Field 


Equal^  is  a  highly  complex,  social,  economic  and  political 
issue  -  all  the  more  urgent  today  because  of  social  tensions  resulting 
from  inflation  and  slower  economic  growth  In  the  OECD  countries. 
Broadly  speaking, 'there  are  two  sl<Jes  to  the  pfoblem  -  equality  of^ 
Income  arid  equality  ofl  opportunity  -  but  they  are  Interconnected 
both  conceptually  and  in  terms  of  policy,  through  the  cbncept  of  • 
"life  chances".  > 

There  Xs  of  course  a 'potential  but  undefined  conflict  between 
♦  economic  growth  and  equality  of  Income,  on  the  assumption  that 
incQim„e,-differentials  are  needed  if  the  manpoWer  and  social  structures 
necessary  for  a  modem  economy  are  to  be  sustained.    Whilst  this  may 
^be  true,  the  existing,  range  of  Income  distributions  in.  the  ad,vanced 
OECD  economies  suggests  thal^  given  time  for  the  necessary  social 
adjustments,  more  equality  of  income  distribution  could  be  achieved 
without  undermining  economic  growth  and  efficiency.    Moreover,  the 
lesson  of^  history  is  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  income  distribu- 
tions within  which  eoohomic -growth  may  be  sustained. 

Even  if  we  »could  J)ostulate  an  optimtam  equality  of  income, 
there  would  still  remain  the  *meritoc^^atic  question  of  the  recruit- 
ment of  individuals  into  the  leadership  roles  of  society.  Merito- 
cracy now  has  a  bad  name  in  some  quarters,  but  it  may  be  argued  that 
whatever  income  structure  and  social  structure  society  opts  for, 
a  complex  economy     with  comple>c  technologies  an'd  faanpowe'r  struc- 
tures -  will  always  face  the  problem  bf  selection  Into  the  Elites 
on  the  basis  of  merit.    ,     -  .       ».  .       "  . 

However,  the  debate  on. meritocracy  generaliy  speaking  ducks 
•the  central  issue  of  the  values  on  the  basis  of  >tfhich  merit  is 
defined.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  existing  educational 
systems,  of  OECD  countries  are  to  a  considerable  extent  functioning 
as  the  instruments  of  meritocracy,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  narrow 
definition  of^tJie  abilities  and  talents  that, society  needs.  Indeed, 
the  i^le,of  education  in  equality  will  be  properly  state'd.when  the 
Educational  system  is  used  to  develop  a  wider  range  of  talents, 
^abiXi ties- and  attitudes  in  children,  that  is 'to  say  on  the  basis 
of  structures  and  curricula  which  do  not  prejudge  what  society  wants 
in  a  manner  favourable  to  existing  '^lites,^ 

Whatever  answers  may  be  given  to  the  above  questions,  the 
evidence  suggests  that  our  social  and  economic  systems  are  functioning 
In  such-a  way  that  particular  groups  In  societSr  are,  disadvantaged  - 
whether  they  be  youth,  women  or  migrants.    The  emergence  of  such 
disadvantaged  groups  in  relatively  affluent  societies  is  a  complex 
problem  for  which  ncA  single  policy, ^ wfiether  in. the  field  of  income 
distribution,  education  or  the  labour  market,  can  provide  the  central 

^)  This  paper  vas  prepared  by  J,a,  Gass,  Director, \irectorate  for 
-  Social  Affairs,  Manpower  and  Education,  OECD. 
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answer.    In. the  current  debate,  there  is  a  tendency  to  abandon  . 
educataon  as  a  key  policy  area  for  equality  aSd  to  *look  to  Income 
transfers -as  a  more  direct  and  positive  way  of  provldlhg  benefits  . 
for  these  groups.    There  Is  also  an  emerging  recognition  that 
taie  labour  market  is  fxonctloning  in  such  a  way-that  some  groups 
in  society  are  aiSladvantaged  In  the  accesi  to  Income  through  work.  " 
However  ,  it  wou^d  '^e  a  mistake  not  to  recognise' that  an  Inter- 
related set  of  ppllcy  Instruments  Is  needed  for  any  serious  attack 
on  these  problems,  and  that  to  displace  one  policy  by  the  other  is 
likely  to  be  ineffective.  .       •  . 

The  recognition  of  the  need  for^a  more  integrated  policy 
approach  has  had  an  Important  influence  on  OECD  work  related  to 
equali-ty.    In  the  first  place,  the  work  on  social  indicator,  has  led  ' 
us  to  the  conclusion  that* equality  should  not  be  looked  upoj  as  a 
discrete  s.ocial  objective,  but  rather  as  the. distributional  aspect^ 
.01  a  whole  series  of  aspects  of  wellbeing  related  to  health, 
individual- development,  employment,  income,  social  facilities  and 
political  Influence.    In  other  words,  disadvantage  is  a  complex 
phenomenon  reflected  in  unequal  access  of  particular  groups  to  the 
whole*rrange  of  goods  and  benefits  which  a  modem  society  makes 
available  to  individuals.  '  ^ 

This  approach  is  reflec'ted  in  OeCB  work  v*iich  attempts  to  < 
uY^i^S        concept  of  Integrated  social  policies  in  relation  to 
Yi?   >r  •        Member  countries  (Austria,  France,  Germany,  Japah  and 
the  Netherlands)  have  now  agreed  to  establish  national  pilot  teams. 
These  teams  will  attempt  to  carry  out  a  review  of  soclal'progress 
examine  the  instruments  which  can  contribute  to  further  social  pro- 
gress and  propose  the  policy-making  structures  relevant  to  this  mof'e 
Integrated  approach.    To  a  large  extent  the  focus  will  be  on  the 
distributional  aspects  of  social  policies  in  the  broad  sense  men- 
tioned above.  i 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  OECD  is  currently  working  on 
many  of  the  specific  policy  problems  and  instruments  related  to 
the  general  objective  of  equality  in  society.    The  Impact  of  income  ' 
maintenance  programmes  on  public  expenditures,  the  functioning  of 
the  taxatldn  system  in  relation  to  equality  and  the  distributional 
aspects  of  income  transfer  programmes    are  being  s.tudled  respectively 
by  Working  Par.ty  No. 2  of  the.  Economic  Policy  Committee,  the  Fiscal 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Working  Party  on  the  Social  Aspects* of 
Income  Transfer*  of  the  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee-. 

The  relVtlonshlp  of  educational  opportunities  to  equality 
has  also  been  a  long-standing  priority  in  the  work  of  OfiCD  in  the 
field  of  education.    Progressively  this  work  has  led  the  Organisa- 
tion to  look  upon  the  interaction  of  education  and  equality  .in  terms 
OX  complex  interactions  between  educatlonjr,  access  to  particular 
positions  in  society  and  to  lifetime  income.    This,  analysis  has  led 
to  proposals  for  redistributing  educational  opportunities  over  the 
life  cycle,  within  the  framework  of  a  general  strategy  for  recurrent 
education,  on  which  tYte  Orgarilsatiori*  is  preparing  a  report  for 
Ministers.    The  develqpment  of  a  recurrent  educational  system  for 
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yoXith'end  adults  highlights  the  need  for  more  equality  of  opportunity 
within  the  basic  educational  system  itself,  and  evea  down  to  the  ^pre- 
school  years,  in  order  to  avoid  ear ly^ social  selection'^on  the  basis 
of  educatiorfal  attainment ♦    Major  prpgrammes  on  these  issues  are  * 
currently' in  pjjeration.  as  part  of  the  programme  of  the  OECD  Cwitr^ 
for  Dducational  Research  and  Innovation,  ; 

Ihis  work  on  the  interaction  between  edi\cational  opportuni- 
ties and  s'ocial  opportunities  has  led  the.pECD  to  focus  on  the  pro- 
blem of  the  16-19  year  age-groiip  where  the  mechanisms  of  social 
selection  are  most  clearly  kt  work  through  access  to  further  educ^i- 
tional  opportunities,  and  ia  particular  higher  education.  The 
analysis  of  opportunities  for  youth  .within  this  age-g^oup  has -led 
to  the  proposal  for  a  wider  range  of  educational  and  work^opporiuni- 
ties,  with  much  more  interaction  betwe^n  education  and, working  life. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  one  begins  to  see  how  the  labour- 
mark  fe.t  f unctiQns  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  advantage  to  those  already 
in  eriployment,  particularly  in  sectors  which  have  been  strongly 
unionised.    In  other  words,  .a  g^reat  many  of  the* decisions  affecting 
the  life  chances  of  individuals  are  taken  in  the  internal- labout* 
.  jnarket  of  firms,  hardly  at  all  influenced  by  public  labour  market 
policies  as  they  are  currently  .conceived,    Thj^s  has  led  the  OECD 
to  raise  the  whole  question  of  the  relationship  between  public  aid 
enterprise  manpower  polici'es,  if  the  disadvantage^  of  some  social 
grpups  in  the  lafcour  market  are  to  b^  overcQme.    Work  is  also  pro-  ^ 
ceeding  in  the  prganis4tion  on  the  specific  problems  of  the  main 
disadvantaged  social  groups,  namely,  women,  youth  and  migrants, 

This  Conference  represents  an  attempt,  on  the  basis  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  analytical  work  .done  in  various  Member 
cotjntries,  to  bring  together  the  income  distribution,  social^  mobi- 
lity and  educaftonal  aspects  of  the  problem  of  equality.    If,  aa 
seems  pp^sible,  the  OECD  countries  will  experience  a  period  of 
V  flower  growth,  in  the  years  ahead,  the  issue  of  equality  is  bound  to 
Nfinerge  as  one  of  the  central  social  aqd  economic  policy  issues, 
1^  is  our  hope  that  the  Conference^  will  provide  the  laioncHing  pad 
for  an  integrated  attack  on  these  problems  in  the  work  programmes 
of  the  Organisation,  •  ^ 


Education,  Ineoualitv  and  Life  Chances: 
The  Ma.-for  Polity  Issues ('^^ 


'  The  purpose  of  the  OECD  seminar  is  to  ^arify  the  ^iinpact  - 
which  educational  policy  has  and  can  h^ive  on  social  structure  and 
individual  lif.e  chancefs.    Re.cently,  Christopher  Jenclcs  and  "his 
,   associates  have  suggested  that  the  tola-  of  education  as  an 
instrument  of  social  policy  is  negligible,  and  that  governments 
Which  wish  to  promote  greater  equality  should  place  their  main 
trust  in  ather  policy  weapons  (2),    It  is  hoped  that  the  ^seminar 
will  weigh  the  evidence  fDr  and  against  the  Jej^ksian,  hypothesis, 
and  try  to  assess  the  relative  importance  of  education  iiuthe  ' 
broad  framework  of  policy  Iristrume'hts  for  equality*. 

The  issues  are,  of  course,  complex  and  contrdvei'sial,  - 
involving* economic,  sociological  and  educational  disciplines. 
Most  of  ,the  papers  deal  with  analytical  issues  and  are  not 
directly  oriented  tQ\ policy  questions,    )Nevertheless ,  the 
underlying  OECD  interest  is  a  policy  one^and  thV  Secretariat  has 
tried  to  arrange  the  agenda  in  terms  of  Jrnat  seem  to  be  the 
major  policy  issues,  "    -  ' 

,      In  the  pa$t,  $t  gy-eat  deal  of  weight  has  been  attached  to 
education  as .a  vehicle  of  equalisation;  and  it  has  generally  been 
assumed* , somewhat  vaguely,  that  increased  public  spending  on 
edujxation  would 'contribute  to  this  end/  However,  'it  is  vQiear 
that  people  mean  different  things  when  they  refer  to  the 
equalising  role  of  education,    por  some,  educational  expansion  , 
has  implied  a  gradual  downward  expansion  of  opportunity,  giving 
bright  children  from  poorer  sections  of  the  community  a  chance  to  *^ 
rise  in  the  social  hierarchy.    Others  see, the  expansion  of  education 
as  a  process^  which  will 'change  social  structure  -  reducing  income 
dispersion  because  it  reduca's  the  dispersion  in  qualifications 

,    between  individuals^    Some  are  , more  interested  in  the  direct  ' 

effect-  which  education  has  on  people^B  attitudes,  i,e...  they  want  .V 

^  tp;  ufie  the  educational  sys^iem  as  a  vehicle  of  fraternity  -  .     ' .  ' 
reducing  status  differentials  between  people,.    (They  may  also  n 
want  •to  reniove  o:ther  differences  between  people  whiph  are  not  . 
necessarily  related  to  social  clasd,  ^^g,  difference.s  in  r^igious 
or  ethnic  allegiance  or  differences  in  language,)    More  retently, 
radical  egalitarians  (e,g, *Husen  and.  Hals^y)  have  stressed  the 
desirability'of  unOflual  educational  , facilities  to  offset  other 
inequalities  which  affect  life* chances •  -     '  ^ 


1)    This  paper  was  written  by  Angus  Maddison  of  the  OECD 
Secretariat  , 

Z)    See  C,  Jencks  and  Associates,  Inequality,  Basic  BookSr 
.   New  York,  1972.   ^  ^ 


\  *     .  ■ 

^iJi^^  ^^tl  polipy  atid  analytical  issues  can  be  classified 
xmder  xiT«.  major  headings  as  follows: 

a)    identification,  of  the  existing  distribution  of 

^educational  opportunity^  and  the  factors  which  affect  it; 

'  b)    assessment  of  thre  policy  options  which  'affect 
educational  opportunity; 

.c).    determination  of  the  role  wMch  education  has  in 
promoting  social  mobility;  .  .  " 

''d)    assessing  the  impact  of  education  on  earnings;  ^ 

e)  assessing  the  role  of  education  in  the  overall  ' 
framework  of  policy  instnmients  to  promote  equality. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  tjie  equality  issue  succinetl*y. 
The  arguments  j^r ,  egalitarianism  are  quite  varied  and  Wghly 
political.    Most  pepple  feel  that  absolute  income  Equality  would 
conflict  with  othe'r  goals  such  as  efficiency  or  freedom.  They 
aim  to  reduce  inequality  not  to  eliminate  it.    A  good  deal  of  the 
.argument  for  equality  is  concerned  with  a  search  for  justice  and 
equity,  but  some  writers  are  less  concerned  with  the  size  of  , 
social  distinctions  than  with  their  quality  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  indulge  feelings  of  social  divisiveness  (1).    There  is\ 
sometimes  ambigility  about  which  dimension  of  equality  is  at  issu*. 
Economists  usually  lay  stress  on  income  and  wealth,  because  these 
are  oonveniej^t  general  purpose  proxies  for  socio-economic  welfare, 
and  they  are  attributes  which  are  amenable  to  public  action  (2). 
Sociologists  generally  use  a  prestige  ranking  of  occupations 
because  they  are  more  interested  in  status  than  income  and 
because ^occupation  is  easier  to  measure  or  to  recall  than  income. 
There  are  many  other  differences  between  people  -  in  beauty, 
strength,  energy,  intelligence,^  etc.  which  affect  individual 
welfare  and  happiness  very  strongly,  but  not  «uch  can  be  done  to 
red'istribute  these  and  meet  of  them  have, not  be^n  measured  or  are 
not  quantifiable.    The  main  concern  here  is  with  dimensions  of 
social  differentiation  which  are  amenable  to  public  policy. 

^  Egalitarians  may  be  concerned  with  "vertical"  barriers 
of  the  hierarchical  type,  with  "horizontal"  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  sex,  religion  and  race^  or  with  regional  inequalities. 
Most  of  the  seminsir  papers  are  concerned  with  the  first  type  of 
problem. 


1)    For  the  first  type  of  argument,  see  J.  -Rawls,  A  Theory  of 
Justice,  Harvard,  1971,  and  for  the  second- R.H.  Tavqiey, 
EquaUty^  AUen  and  Unwin,  London,  1931. 

2>    Recently,  .economists  have  tried  to  move  towards  a  broader 
defipition  of  economic  welfare  by  producing  &  measure  which 
*   .reflects  the  joint  effects  of  income,  wealth,  labour  force^ 
experience  and  voluntary  leigure,  see  M.K.  Taussig,  - 
Alternative  Measbres  of  the  •Distribution  on  Er^onomlc  Welfare, 
Industrial  Relations  Section,  Princeton  University,  I975f 
who  concludes  that  welfare  inequality  is  greater  than  ittcome 
^  inequality. 
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The  way*,  the  deg^fe^e  of  ixvequalijy  is  measured  will 
depend  upon  the  policy  issues  under  examination.  .  The  Gini  , 
coefficient  is  often  used  because  it  is  sensitive  to  variations  * 

>l)etween  all  levels  of  income.    However,  people  concerned  with 
inequality  as  a  policy  issue  do  npt  normally  look  at  the  social 
hierarchy  as  ^  smooth  continuum.   -The  distinction  is  usually 
between  groups  or  classes  with  conflicting  interests with  , 
most  attention  concentrated  on  what  people  get  at  the  top  and^^-  ^ 
bottom  -  the  rich  and  the^p'oor  -  rather  than  on  the  fate  of  ^  -^Z 
those  in  the  middle.    The  simple  rich^poor  dichotomy  ia  very 

"useful  because  it  cavers  the  ntain  groups  most  seriously  affected 
by  •policies  for  equality,  though  there  is  obvious  scope  for 
-argtiment  on  who  is  rich  and  who  is  poor  (1),  > 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  policy  analysis  of  equality 
issues  should  define  which  groups  are  of  primary,  interest  and 
try  to  assess  what  degree  of  equalisation  can  reasonably  be  set 
as  a  gaal  for  policy.       .  '  ,  , 

I.    The*  Distribution  of  Educational  Ooportuftitv  ' ^* 

Most  governments  have  a  strong'  commitment  to  equalise 
opportunity,  particularly  in  education  wfiich  has  been  considered 
both  an  important  gopd  in  itself  and  a  means  to  higher  earnings 
and  social  status.    i?he  stress  on  equality  of  opportunity  began 
in  the  eighteeth  century  with  Rousseau  and  Jefferson  and  was  a  . 
leitmotiv  of  the  American  and  French  revolutions.    Equal  oppor- 
tunity has  ?L  strong  appeal  because  ili  puts  selection  on  a  more 
efficient  basis  than  in  a  hereditary  sy-stem,  i^t  provides*  a  safety^ 
yalve  for  talented  malcontents  and  It  ..preserves  pers.onal  liberty. 

However,  it  is  c^^^ar  that  after,  two  ctentiurjles  of  , 
r^ietorical  coi^itment  to  equality  of  opporttinity ,  access  .to  edu- 
cation^ is  still  very  unevenly  distributed  in  OECIf  couSitrles,  • 
although  th^  distribution  of  opportunity  has  been  moving  in  an 
egalitarian  direction  in  the  past  two  decades  in  which  posit 
compulsory  edu^j^ion  has  expanded  enormously.    IThis  was  parti cu- 
larly  true  in  fne  decade  of  the  19608,  when  higher  education 
enrolment  rates  rose  on  average  by  6  per  cent  a  year,  -  and  secon- 
dary school  enrolment  rates  by  A  per.  cent'  a  year,  i«e.  sLfter 
adjusting  for  population  changes.    6ne  would  expect  expansidn 
(Jn^tjiis' scale 'to  open  up  access  to  education  for  childrfii  with 
l^w  ^income  parents,  p^rticuiarly       there  has  been  a  big  growth 
.  in  lioans  and  grants  .for^student  maintenance.    Data 'are  nc^ 
available  on  family  income  lavjele  of  thiose  in  education,  but 
some  information  is  available  in  most  countries  on  th?  socio-  , 
economic  backgrouhd  of  students  in  higher  e"ducation,  and  this 
is  summarJ^e^L  in  the  Secretariat  paper  for  this  aeminar  on. 
"Inequalities  qf  Edueationdl  Opportunity  by  Social  Origin  in 
Higher  Education".    It  can  be  seen  from  this  ttfat  the  upper 


1)  See  A.B.  Atkinson  "On  tlie  Measurement  of,  Ineq\iality"y 
^,     Journal,  of  Economic  Theory,  Vol.2»  1970  and       Sen,  ' 

^n  Sconomic  Inequality*  Oxfords  \1973  for  a  discussion 

of  appropriate  measures  of  inequality. 


aocial  groups  are  still  strongl;r  favoured  in  tl;i«ir,  accpsa  to 
education  and  that  some  countries  have  much  less^  equality*  of 
opportunity  than  others/   However,  there  seems  ,t6  have  Ibeen  a 
substantial  mitigation  in  the  privileged  status^  of  .thQ  upper 
group  in  the  196p*s  Ijecause  t^iey  were,  much  nearer  to  Baturatiox\-. 
of  their  aspirations'.to^hlgh^tlr  education  4nd  educational 
eiCpansion  has  been  so  rapid,    The  nearer  couAtries  approach  to 
xiniversal  attendance  at  a  particular  level  of  education,  the  > 
closer  is  the  convergence,  in  degree,  of  ^iccess  .by  aocied  class. 
It  would  seem  t'hat  progress  towards  egalitarian  gaal9  is  quicker 
than  some  recent  authors  have  thought  (ij.- 

1  Eicher  and  Mingat  (2)  have- attempted  to  measure 

edulteational  qOT'o^^tUnity  after  making  explicit  allowance  for 
differences  in  I.Q,  by,  social  group^    If  one  acceptjg  the  validity 
of  such  measures  it  means  that  we  £tz^  nearer  egalitarian*  goals 
thajL  one  night  think,  by^using  cruder. measures.    But  the  validity 
of  ;his  type  of  adjustment  is  highly  questionable  and  widely 
;^sted»  '  • 

It  seems  saf*^  to  conclude  that  though  inequality  in 
educational  opportunity  may  have  been  declining  quite  fast,  ^uch  . 
fur  :her  progress  will  need  to  be  jnade  hefore  the  educational.  • 
-achievement  of  different  social  groups  can* be  equalised. 


the 


There  has  been  mkjor  c6ntroyers*y  in  recent  years  about 
relative  influence  of  inherited  perSQnal  characteristics, 
family  backgrpund  and  schoolai  pn  educational  attai^mnent  and  it 
is jb^Lear  that  the  importance  of  the'  former  is  considerahly  greater 
th|h  was  thought  earlier.    As  Tawney  said,  "the  psychological  and 
political  theory  of  the  age  between  1750  and  1850  ...  greatly 
underestimated  the  significance  of  inherited  qualities,  and 
'greatly  overestimated  the  plasticity  of  human  4ature»*  (3).  For 
tWis  reason y  it  has  become  increasingly  recognised  that  equality 
or  access  will  ntft  lead  to  equalityciof  attainment. 


ft)    J.E.  J'loud  showed  in  studies  for  the  U*K..,that  expansion 
of  education/does  not  always  i^educe  inequality  of -ppportu-" 
nity,  but  she  was'des^Ling  with  a  perinad  with  much  less 
expansion  than  in  the  1960s.    See  J.E.  Plotid  et  al.. 
Social  Class  and  Educational  Opportunity,  Heinemanni 
I^ondon,  1956.   ,Boudon  has  reccjntly  suggested  that  depline 
in  inequality*  of  educational  opportunity  has  taken  place 
slbwly  -  placing  heavy  reliance  on     formeif  OECD  study. 
Se e  R •  Bdudon ,  Education  Opportunity,  and  Social  Inequality^ 
Wiley,  New  York,  1973.    See  also  C. A. -Anderson  "Expanding^ 
Edu'cational  Opportunities  ;  Conce]^tualisatipn  and  Measurement 
,  mimeo,  Stockholm  1974  who  shows  rt he  degree  of,  progress  In 
Sweden' in  the  postwar  period. 

2)  ,  J.C.  Eiche^  and  A.  Mingat,  ."Education  and  Equality  iri  Prance". 

a  paper  for  this  seminar. 

^  .     '  ^.  ^         •  ^  * 

3)  See  R.H.  Tawney,  Equality ♦  Allen  and  Unwin,  London,  .1931 1  p. 


A.  great  deal  of  heat  has  'been  generated  in  the  past 
few.  years  "by  revival  of  the  6ontravers5^  on  the  importance  of 
^^^enetic  factors  ^n  intelligence  and  school  achievement.  ,Burt,  ' 
Jensen,  Hermstein  and  Eysenck  (O  have  stressed  the  importance  / 
of  inheritance  ^^ich  ao^cording  to  them  accounts  for  80  per « cent  ^  ^ 
of  the^  variation  in  cognitive  skills,  environment  (ijoth  family 
an,d, school)  "being  tesponsihle  for  only  20  per  cent^    The  e?cact 
proportion^  are  hotly  contested,  Jencks  claiming  ti^at  heredity 
accoimts  for  only  45  per  ci^nt  of  the  variation  in  co^itiv.e  skills. 

,     Recent  research  on  the  relative  in^uence  of  home  aij'd 
school  on  learning  has  -tended  to  stress  the^  influence  of  the 
forme^r  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.    The  /Joleman  report  in  the 
U.5.A.,  lihe  •Plowden  repprt  in  the  U.K.  an^  the  m^issive  intema- 
\  tional*studie8  carried^  <)utj^>y  the  Internjational  Association  for 
V  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Ac6ipvemertt  (lEA)  suggest  that  in 
several  countries,  schoolB'^dre  not  near4.y  so, effective  as  had 
been  imagined  in  eliminating- learning  nandicaps  that  derive 
from  un§qual  home  backgrounds  <2),    The  Coleman  report  was  a 
big  survey  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  * 
designed  mainly  to  see  what  difference  there  was  ,in  school' 
facilities  for  black  and  white  students. » and  whether  any  sucji 
difference  affecteu  atiility  Jo^  learn.    $he  -report  showed,  rather 
unexpectedly,  that  educational  facilities  ger  pupil  did  pot  vary 
much  between  black  and  white  pupils  within  particular  regions 
(though  they  were  wo3?se  in  the  South,  where, black  pupils  are  most 
heavily  concentrated) ^  and  that  the  lower  performance  of  blacl? 
pupils  was  due  largely  to  inferior  home  background.    The  evidence 
in  the  Plowdeh  rep^orik  also  indicated  that  schools  do  not  offset 
the  learning  disadvantages  of  those  with  deprived  home  back- 
^grounds,  'Jtnd  pouglas'  studies  came  to  the  same  conclusion'for 
the  U.K*  (3)..    All  of  these  reports  have  tended  to  weaken  the 
hopes  that  access  to  equal  facilities  can  create  eqjiality  of 
opportuifity.    Their  impact  has  probably  beeii  most  depressing  in 
the  tf*S*A;  '  '     ^  ^ 

•  :  •  y  -      ,      *  ^ 


J)    See  A*.  Jensen,  "How, much  Can  we  Boost  I. p.  and  Scholastic 
^   Achievement",  Harvard  Educational  Revi.ew»  Winter  1969.  ^ 

2)    See  j.  Coleman,  Eyiality  of  Educational  Opportunity >  UL*S« 
Dep^.  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of  JEducation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  ^9BS;  Children  and  Their  Primary  Schools,'" 
2  vols.  Central  Advisory  Council  on  Education  (England) 
H.M.S.O,,  Xondon,  1967;  T^  Husen,  ed,,  International  Study 
of  Achievement  in  Mathematics,  Wiley,  New  York,  J 967,  and 
International  Studies  in  Evaluation,  vols.  I-IX  (six  subject 
/study),  J.  Wiley;  New  Xork,  19T5-4. 

.3)    J.W.'B.  Douglas,  The  Home  and  the  School,  MacGibbon  &  Keei 
L(Jhdon'1964;  «X.W.B.  Douglias,  J.M.  Ross  and  H»'R.  Simpson, 
All  Our'  Future,  ^  P.  Bavins,  Iiondon  1968.  , 
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^    Howevex,  there  are  several  reasons  for  thinking  .that 
.the  t^oleman  report's  pessimism  a'bout  the  equalizing  possibilities 
of  sohoo^ing  is  exaggerated*    In  the  first  glace,  it  hased  its 
conclusions  on  tests  of  verhal  ability^  where  home  backg^^und 
^^  move  -influential  than  it  ia,  in  pth6>  su^bjects*    this,  has 
"been  shown  in  the  I.E.A.  studies  o? 'proficiency  in  foreign 
languages  and  science ».  where  t^e  school  influence  is  much  more 
fmportant*.    Secondly,  the  technical  methods  used  in  the  Coleman 
and  the^  I.^.A.  ^:eports  to  distinguisli^the  influence  of  home 
from  that  of  school  exaggerate  the  former  because  most  of  the 
^interaction  between  home  and  school  is  attributed  to  home. 

Thirdly y  atnd. mo ^.t, important,  all  of  the  data  used  in  the  Coleman^ 
loyden  and  I»B*A/  report^  refer  to  students  whose  experience  of 
/sphool  ha^  been  much  moire  homogeneous  than^  their  iiome  backgrounds 
JX  pne,  could  get  safiples  of  children-with  wider  ranges  bf 
^^Upatiohal  e^^perieiice ,  includJ.ng  those  with  po, education  at  all, 
6n^:jn^ght  reach  i}ii\e  different  conclusions  about  .the  relative 
iit^qt  of  home  and  Bchool..   In  most  Western  countries,  such 
s^^l^iBS,  are  jiot  axid  will  not  be  available,  because  n©  pne  is 
likj^ly  tp  permit,  children  to  be  dep^rived  of  all  schooling  for  ^ 
«x&rl^©ehtal  purposes.    However,  tie  range  of  testing^ould  *be 
exteMi^  tJ  cov^r  some  of  those  whx>  have  dropped  out  of  schooj.,, 
as  vf|4X^.a»those  in  school,  and  siich  tests  might  produce  very 
dilt^ffextXjieBultB*    On  balance,  rec,en.t  pessimism ^about  the  role 
of  schdpi^  i,n  developing  cognitive  skills  is  probably  overdone. 


:     ,  It  is,  of  course,  important  to  remem^jjer  that  I.Q,  and 
familyjtiackgfbuiid  are  not  the  only  reasons  which  inhibit  ^children 
of  low  itiapme  famili.es  from  using  fr^e  public  facilities  for 
most  compulsory  education,  '  Poorer  families  may  not  be  able  to 
use  these  opportunities  fully  because, they  often  catoot  afford 
to  saciific'^  the  wages,  which  their  children  can  earn.  Higher 
'education  cBi}^  usually  be  financed  by  qualified  entrants  "^^^Kf 
low-income  pi:pents  because  there  are  generally  adequate  grafts  ' 
and  loans,  bn^^  ^or  the  16*-19  age-group,  maintenance  facilities 
ate  much  less  generousi  and  this  lis  the  age  at  vhich  the  drop-out 
rate  for  childr^^  oi^poor  families  is  most  serious.    If  equal 
educational  op'j^oitunity  is  to  be  real  rather  than  rhetorical, 
'it  is  necessar^j  either  to  ej^tend  compulsory  educatiorj  o±  to 
broaden  the  raJx'gf  ^of  income  support       the*  secondary^  level. 
Most  goyemmentS  provide  family  allowances  and  tax  privileges 
whith  encourage  Y'^^to^'tsiry  attendance  at  school  and  some  countries 
gjjVe  substantial  -gribtts  or  loans  for  secondary  school  attendance. 
Howevex*^  these  ar«^'not  tig  enough  to  offset  the  earnings  which 
can  be, gained  f rom /ijfori; ,  so  that*  economic  , constraints  access 
to  education  are  stUj.!  pperative,.  even  when  education  is  nominally 
free.  ^  .  '  * 

II.;  Edtlcational  yplTcy^  Options  ^* 

The' papers  by  \}^u8^n^and  .Woodhall  are  addressed  most 
directly  to  ways    of  usiijg  education  as  an  equalising  policy 
instrument  but  they  do  ri^t  ooveV  al^l  of  the  items  on  the  polilsy 
agenda  of  egalitarfans •  we  dimply  try  to  set  out  briefly 

the  range  of  polidy  in'st^to^nl^fi  that  egalitarians  have  suggested 
in  the  past.         ^^i*         .-C^.n- - 
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There  btia'  Wen 


a  traditioral  stress  on  the  benefits 


to       derjtTed,  from  steady  [expansion  of  free  public 
educational"  facilities  to  more  and  more  of  the 
'  populat^ibn.    '3!Kl0^p(^icy  helps  the  poor  because  it 
raises  therir  absolute  level  of  qualification,  and  it 
helps  particularly  the  talented  people  from  paorer 
families  ty  making  the  educ'atj&onal  opportunity  mo^e 
meritocratic.'.    ;        '  '  ''\  ; 

Opportunity  can  be  further  equalised  if  provision 
.of  free  public  educational  services  is. supplemented  ^ 
by  puljlic  finaileial  support j  for  pupil  maintenance 
on  a  means-testcid  basis  at  all  levels  of*  post-compul- 
soiJy  education*  ..i!os,t  OECD  .countries  follow  kixis 
policy,  but. in  ifeny  cases  tjie  maintensmce  support  Is 
greatest  in  higlier  education  and  weakest  at  the 
aecbndary  level, »  where  the  Irop-out  rate  for  low 
income  atudents/i's.  greatest , 

Radicaid .  claim  th^t  jwi^iea  (a)  and  (b)  are  inade- 
quate.   They  fi1^r«sfi  lestrning  handicaps  that  derive  ^ 
from  poor  home  backgrovmds.    Their  policy  prescription 
encompasses  (a)  :^d  (b)  but  also  urges  positive 
discrimination       of f set  hone  handicaps,  i«e« 
concentajation  of; school  yes(urces  more  heavily  on  ^ 
those  with  leai?n|ng  difflovt!  tiee«    Very  few  countries, 
•follow  such  a  gei^eral  sibra-^tgy  for  thfe  "disadvantaged" 
though  they  may, apply  it  i«t  the  case  of  those  with 
.specific  physical- *or  mental  disabilities*    However,  as 
.Coleman  demonstrated*  discrikinsltion  against  the 
disadvantaged  is  smaller  than  was  once  thought  •  The. 
following  issues  arise  in  relation  to  the  radical 
argument*  '- .    <       -  .  * 

If  a  narrowing  of  achievement  gaps  is  the  objective^ 
how  much  narrowing  is  intended?    Equalisation  of 
edjicational  apl^fevement.  for  broad  social  groups  would 
'  be  v^ry  costly  if -it  is  possible  at  all*    Wany  of  the 
disadvantage^,  might  prefer* non-educational  cqpipensations, 
and  some  of  the  ppdagdgic  goals  of  compensatory  st:?a- 
tegjr  may  be  more  easily  attained  by  extra-educational 
policies,  such  as  help  with  housing,  family  income  v 
support,  family  planning  programmes,  home  helps,  foster 
care  etc^-  Some  jtogrammea  intended  to  be  compensatory 
e.g.  early  childhood  education,  or  second  chance 
option^  for  further  oy  higher 'education  may  operate  , 
in  such  a  way  that  their  effect^  is  non-cqppensatory. 
These  are  policyv  issues  of  major  importance  for  a 
seminar  of  thip  ^yj^e^  . 
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^)    Many  egalitarians  place  consider^^ble  emphdsli  on  . 
removal  of  institutional  and.examination^l?arriers 
particularly  at  the  secohdary  level.    They  want  to 
reduce  or  abolish  selection,  tracking* and  repeating, 
because  these,  j^ractices  Reinforce  the  educational  ' 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged.    Most  OECD  countries 
have  reduced  these  barriers  and  are  moving,  towards 
a  mor^  "comprehensfve"  approach  to  secondary  edu- 
cation which  widens  options  for  transfer*-  Those 
who  argue  for  such  policies  may  want  to  equalise 
opportunity  but -they  may  also  want  to' use  education 
.    ^       .      "^0  produce  a  greater  dense  of  fraternity*,  i,e* 

to  reduce  barriers  between  different  sections  'pf  the 
comjiiunlty        previously  went/to  differeni^  kinds  of 
,*    schopl*    Some  see  comprehensive  reform  and,  decertifi- 
cation as*d  way  to  ensure  that  schools  promote  n^sohal 
fulfilment  -  which  they  rate  higher  than  ^ompifetltlve 
skills,    Pbr  some  of  these  critics.,  -such  ^s  Ginti's,  ^ 
^    illich,  or  Bourdieu,  the  present  day  schobl  experience 
is  something  like  being  in  prison.  .The  opposing  school 
woulQ  argue  that  comprehensive  reform  and  decerti- 
fication reduce  the  quality  of  education, 
particUlarly;for  the  inost  tsaented*    The  evidence 
appears  to  contradict  tills ,  ' but^  there . is  certainly  not 
enough-  evidence  to  satisfy  ey§ryd4ie,  (1 )    This  problem, 
'  varied  a  good  deal  between  countries,,  but  i8>  an 
important  egalital^ian  issue  in  most  countries* 

e)  Another  major  j)olicy  issue  is  the  role  of  the  private 
sector.    Attempts  to  reduce  selection  a;id  class  privi^ 
lege  in  the  public  sector  can  be  bypassed  if  there  is 
a  private  eduoatiori  sector.    Some  egalitarians  there- 
fore .argue  that  the  private  sector  should  be  abolished,' 
This  obviously  raises  major  political  questions  .of  the  * 
trade-off  between  equality  and  other  goals.    The  point 

wis  not  raised  in  any  of  the  conference  papers,-  but  is 
obviously  Worth  examination  in-  the  egalitarian  debate, 

f)  Pinally  there  is  the  ^Jenoks  position,  i.e,*  schooling 
has  np  significant  social  or  economic  valiie,  and 
virtually  all  of  the  preceding  strategies  are  useless. 
In  practical  terms,  JeAcks/  policy  is  similar  to  that 

of  the /» progressive  educationalists"  who  lay  most  stress 
on  the  need  fo^  schools  to  provide  pe^rsonal  fulfilment.  * 

Impact  of  ^Education  on  Social  Mobility 

^  Most  of  those  who  stress  the  importance  of  eouality  of. 

tsducational  opportunity  do  so  not  only  because  education  is  a 
good  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  presumed  to  have  an  impact  on 
life  Qhances,    People  from  low  income  or  low  status  families 

1)  See  A*C.  Puryes  and  D,V, '^Levine, '  Educational  Policy  and 
J>ntemational  Assessment,  McCutchaii,  California,  ly/i?','  for 
a, review  of  some  of  the  evidence. 


who  ^btaln  a  good  education  are  expected  to  be  able  to  use  it 
later  to^impfove  their  social  position,  i,e,  to  rise  higher  in 
sthe  social  hierarchy  than  their  parents. 
*      .  - 

In  a  technocratic  society  where  credentials  would  seem 
to  be  growing  more  important*  one  would  expect  education  to 
be  a  very  dominant  elemezTt  in  social  xaobility,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  education  is  not  tlje  only  road. to  social  mobility.  There 

•  are  many  millipnaire  pop  stars  with  little  education; 
Anderson  threw  doubt  on  the  strength  of  the  relationship 
some  years  ago  and^  Boudon  (1)  has  made  an  e^en  stronger  challenge, 
more  recently.    Boudon  argues,  that  "Except  under  v^ry  special 
conditions  which  are  unlikely  to  be  met,  a' highly  toeritocratiq  . 
society  will  not  necessarily  give  to  those  who  have  reached  a 
high  level  of  education  ho  re  chsuices  of  promotior^'  or  fever 
chances  of  demotion  than  those  who^se,  level  of  education  is  lower. 
This  apparent  pauradox  derives  JTrom, two  circumstahces.  First, 

.  9ince  those  who  obtain  a  high  levpl  of  educatioft  more  frequently 
have  a  higlier  background,  they  have  to  cl^mb  higher  in  the 
hiersu:ci>y  of. social  status  in  order  ^not  to  experience  demotion. 

.  Secx^nd,  one  .consequence  of  the  dis/jrepancy  between  educational 
and  social  structure  is  that  even,  under  a  high,  degree  of  merito- 
cracy, people  with  the  same .level  of  education^ will  reach  different 
social  status".    Boudon  also  stresses  th^-t  peo'ple  of  lowet*  social 
origin  often  have  low  achievement  motivation  even  when  they  have 

'high  levels  of  education.    Jencks  does  ^not  take  the  sane  line  of 
argument  as  Boudon,  bttt  .stresses  the  variety  of  causes  which  lead 
to  social  success,  and  points  to  the  wid6  dispersion  of  educa-  ^ 
.tlortal  qualifications  of  people  in  similar  occupations. 

.  The  Boudon  paradox  is  a  major  challenge  to  ort;hodox 
belief  /  and  it  is  obviously  worth  looking  closely  at  both  his 
logic  and  the  facts«    As  far  as  the  logic  is  concernedi  it  really 
boils  down  to  the  argument  that  education  is'  not  too  important 
in  social  mobility.    If  the  facts  suggest  thfeit,  mobility  has  been 
stable  in  a  period  of  rising  educational  opportunity  then  Boudon ^s 
paradox  is  important.,  ;  »  ^ 

Measurement  of,  social  moJl^i.lity  J.S  a  3;^ther  new  science 
and  there  are  not  enough  longitudinal  or  cross  section  studies 

~  to  get  a  clear,  view  of  what  has  happ^ed.  over  the  past  decade  or 
so  in  OECB  countries.    There  is  certainly  enough  information 
to  show  that  social  position,  particuHrly  in  the  higher  groups 
is  very  heavily  influenced .by  parental  background,  as  is  clear 
from  tables  1  and  2^-   The  Halsey  paper  for  this  seminar 
dealiii^with  one  of  the  few  available  studiea  whrch  shows  changes  * 

, in  mobility  over  time.    The  papers  by  Miiler,  Diez-Nicolas  and 
Eicher^all  deal  with  this  theme.    The  most  elabora;te  study  of 
this '  type  .already  available  is  that  of  Blau  and  Duncan  for  the 
United  States,     y  ' 


^1)    See  C.A.  Andersoiii  '*A  Sceptical  Note  on  Education  and 
Mobility",  .in  A.H.  Halsey,  J,  Ploutt  and  C.A.  Anderson, 
Education  Economy  and  Society,  Macmillan,  London  1>961 , 
and  R.  Boudon,-  op«  c^t."  ' 
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•    Blau  and  Duncan  concluded  that  social  mobility  has  not  * 
changed' much  in  the  U.S.A.  since  thp  turn  tff  the  century,  that 
roost  sooia-l  mobility  is  short-distance  nobility,  that  education  v 
and  parental  occupation  are  a  strong  influence  and  that  spcial  '  k 
mobility  is  a  good  deal  smaller  than  it  would  be  if  people^s 
occupations  were  sim^Jy  a  matter  of  luck.    They  felt  that 
"education  exerts  the  strongest  direct  effect  on,  occupational 
achievement"  (1),  tho.ugh  it  is  only  one  among  several  factors. 

There  are  two  major  pro))lems  in  mobility  studies  which 
attempt  jto  explain  the  role  of  education.    One  is  to  cjallect 
enough  data.    Very  seldom  dofs  one  survey  provide  everytjaiirg 
needed  to  test  the' hypothesis  being  examined,  though  some  writer^, 
e.g.  J'en.eks,  have  managed  to  analyse  a  good  deal  of  potential 
influenced  by  astute  carpentry  of  different  data  sources.  It 
also  helps  a  good  deal  .to  have  studies  for  .a  number  of  countrl^es 
wfth  different  education  systems,  (-2) .    The  other  problem  is  to 
speciXy  a  model  and'. technique  of  analysis  which  will  enable  the 
various  causal  factors^ to  be  disentsmgled*    In  the  nature  of. 
things,  factors  like  home  background,  intelligence,  and  schooling 
are  very  closely  interrelated.    Duncan  has  put  forwar,d  particu- 
larly interesting  techniques  for  explaining  the  re la tivei  importance  v 

.  of  different  factors  accounting  for  social  mobility  by  a  technique 
of  path  analysis.    Most  of  the  sociological  discussion  is  now 

.  centr.ed  aro\md  this  technique,  aind  Keyf its*  paper  examines  some 
of  the  major  problems.  ,        .  . 

The  observed  amount  of  socia-I  mobility  will  depend  ^a  * 
*    lot  on  how  groups  are  defined  and  How  big  they  are.    Most  studies* 
of  social  mobility  ^al  with 'ratheSltbroad  eocial  groups,  and  . 
treat  all  kinds  , of  movement  in  the  s^one  way  e.g.  the  major  U.S. 
study _ by  Blau,  and  Duncan  which  defines  17  occupational  groups. 
Eor  some  purposes  a  more  detailed  treatment  is  desirable  in 
,    order  to  analyse  the  social  origins  of  the  top  ^power  ^lit'e, 
which  i>s  probably  lees  thSui  1  per  cent  of  the  population,  and 
for  -this  purpose  specialised  studies  of  social  origin^  of 
people  in  particular  professions  provide  a  useful  supplement  to\ 
big  surveys  covering  the  whole  population  (j).    At  the  bottom,^ 


*  1)    P.M.  BCau  and  O.D,  Duncan,  The  American  Occupational  •* 
Structure,  Wiley,  New  York,  1967*    pp.  402-3  , 

„2)    For  international  comparisons  of  social  mobility,  see 
S.M.  Miller*  "Comparative  Social  Mability"^  Current 
Sociology,  Vol:  IX,  M960  ,         .       ^    ^      \  ^ 

3)    See  P.  Stanwarth' and  A.  Giddens,  eds..  Elites  and  Power  in 
Britisji  Society,  Cambridge,  1974  and  A.  Sampson,  The  New 
Anatotoy^of  Britain.  Hpdder  and  Stoughton,  Ltfndoh,'  1971  for 
a  dearcription  of  the  British  ruling  group,  see  also  C.  Wright 
Mills,*  The  Power  Elite  for  the  U.S.A. 
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Table  1 


of  OccuoationcX  Association  ^ 

CFat'her^Son) 

Elite 

'  Middle, 

Manual 

Bel'giua 

< 

• 

17.9 

3.3-  ^ 

1.6 

<  Denoark 

9.6  . 

\  1.9 

1.3 

Fiance  1 

^5.7 

2.3 

Finance  IJL  — *  • 

8.4 

i.8 

1.6 

dernony 

11.1 

2.0 

1  :^  ' 

Italy  ? 

.  3.9 

2.7 

Japan 

*   .        '  2'.2 

1\2 

A. 8 

*  2.C^ 

1.2 

' Sweden 

8*1 

•1.8 

1.2 

-  U.K. 

6.a 

a. 2 

3.3 

1.6 

.  1.5 

Stfurce;  S.M, 


Miller, ^  op.clt.-  p. 5^ 
f'*     Table  2 


Percentage  of  1^1  i to  Consisting;  of  Sons  whose  Fathers  had 
a  Manual  Occupation    '  ^ 


Manual  into 
mite 


Elite  as  Percen 
of  Labour  Force 


(percent  of 

0                     y  , 

^li^ft) 

Denmark 

'  t.'l 

(3.3) 

Franca  1 

3.5 

,  (8.5) 

France  II 

1.6- 

(6.1) 

Germany 

1.5 

•  (A.6) 

.  \    Italy    *■  / 

.  1.5 

(6.6)^ 

Japan 

7,0  , 

(11.7)  ^ 

Netherlands 

6.6 

(11.1)  ' 

SwcUen 

3.5 

'       (6.7)  ' 

^  2.2 

'     (7.5)  : 

U.S*A. 

7.8 

(16.0)  . 

Source:    S.II.  Miller.  0]).cit. .  p.37 
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It  may  be  desirable  to  have  a  grouping  which  broadly  repredents 
the  "poor"  (1)  rather  , than -the  Blau-Duncan  category  of  f arm  >^ 
labourers  which  is  rather  small.    This  ^oint  is  mentioned 
briefly  in  Halse^r's  commentary  in  th^  Hall -Jones^  scale ,  but 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  raise  the  issue  in  discussion  at  the 
conference*.  There  is  also  the  ^problem  of  overlaps  be'tween 
groups,  e.g*  some  of  the  people. in  the  top  status  group  may 
have  considerably  lower  incomes  levels  than  those  in  a  lower 
sta^tus  group, 'e.g,  primary '•school  teachers^  may' earn  a  good  deal 
less  than  small  businessmen .    This  point  may  be  particularly 
worth  discussing  in  a  conference  in  which  both  .economists  and 
sociologists  are  represented.       -  ^ 

The  relative  size  of  different  .social  groups  is  changing 
over  time  e.g.  tRe  farm  sector  is  declining, ^the  white  collar 
group  and  the  professional  groups  are  increasing  and  some 
allow£ince  has  to  be  made  for  these  changes  because  they  pean 
that  each  generation  faces  a  different  set  o.f  possibilities .  * 
Unless  correction  is  made  it  will  seem. that  upward  mobility  is 
steadily  increasing  as  the  size  of  the  mote  prestigious  social 
groups  rises.    However .correction  of  this  type  is  difficult. 
Even  if  the  comparison  is  limited  to  ^-ten  ye^feigge  cohort 
i?.g*  thoae  aged  45  to  54  in  I^TOsyhose '  birthda^M^ie  between 
t915  and  1925,  their  fathers »  \birt>t&ay;s  .were  spffeTd  over  at 
-O^st  50  years,  e.g.  1*855  to  19Q5,  ,so  it-is  not  possible'^to  . 
ad^^iiBt  the  data  on  fathers*  background  very  accurately  to^ allow 
for  changes , in ^occupational  structure.    TheTe  is  also  t  iri:oblem 
of. changes  in  reporting  bia%  due  to  snobbery.  ' 

The  basic  measure  of  degree  of  social  mobility  used  by 
sociologists  in  the  1^50s  and  1960s  , (2)  is  an  index  of  association, 
where  actual  mobility  is  compared  with  what  would  happen  If 
mobility  depended  purely  on  chance.    Miller  quotes  some  indices 
of  association  which  are  shown  in 'table  1.    An  index  of  1  indi- 
cates perfect  mobility,  i.e.  sons  are  represented  in  their 
'father's  occupation  pn  a  random  basis,  and  a  figure  over  1  shows 
that  sons  are  over-represented  in  t'heir  fatheis*  occupations. 
The  figures  are  not  very  comparable  between  coun*tries  but  in  all  * 
countries  it  is  clear  that  the  elite  group  is  the  least  open. 
Miller  found  tha.ty ^social  mobility  is  usually  over  a  short 
distan'ce  and  is  smallest  from  working  class  to  ^lite  (even  though 
his  ^lite  groups  are  quite  large)-see  table  2.    The  major  policy 


.    1)    See  H.  Harrington,  Ifte  Other  America^  1962,  who  argues  that 
the  poor  are  a  separate  class  caught  in  a  vicious  circle 
of  poverty  In  a  culture  of  "poverty.    He  distinguishes  two 
nations  -  like  Disraeli*    His  "poor"  consists  of  4*0-50 
million  people,  i.e.  bigger  than  the  officially  defined 
group  in  poverty.  .  •  \> 

2)    See  l).V.  Glass,  Social  Mobility  in  Britain^_I»6utie^e. 

London,  1954 .    See  also  K.  Svalastoga»  prestige.  Class  and 
Mobility.  Copenhagen,  1959  and  G.  Carlsson.    Social  Mobi-" 
*         lity  and  Class  Structure,    Gleerup,  Lund,  ,195^7"  . 
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f  ptob'l-em  for  those  who  wanlf  to  increase  social  mobility  Is 
''therefore  to  be  foimd  in  democratising  opportunity  at  the  jtop. 

\  As  .far  as  the  basic  Boudon  paradox  is  conc^ned,  all        •  ' 

JRe  can  say  is  that  the  data  are  Inadequate  to  proi^  much  but  ai  « 
/iflast  "o.ne  must  be  sceptical  in  accepting  the.  old  orthodoxy  that 
^equalising  eftilcation  will  necessarily  increase  sacial  mobility. 

IV;  The  Impact  of  Education  on  Eaminfes- 

The  impact  of  educational  expansio^j  on, earnings 
differentials  is  ,^enerally  supposed  to  be  egalitarian  because^ 
it  .creates  a  bigger  supply  of  ,educate*d  people  who  are  generally 
better  P^^id  and  reduces  the  supply  of  the  unskilled.  However, 
this  expectation  has  been  disappointed  in^some  countries  (e.g. 
the  y.$.A. )  'where  the  Evidence 'availal)le  on  earnings  by  Ijevel  . 
of  e&ication  has  shown  no  narrowing  in  response  to  the*  vast 
growth  0^  education.    This  has  induced  various  kiiMs  of 
scepticism  about  the  impact  of  education  on  earnings,  which  is 
,  to  some  extent  the  economic  counterpart  to  the  sociological 
scepticism  about  the  rple  of  education  in  social  mobility. 

'  "llhere  are  several  problems,  here.    In  the  first  place, 
'  the  evidence*on  dispersion  of  earnings  by  level  of  education 
is  poor,  and-jdoes  not  show  the  same  situation  in  all  countries. 
Secondly,  and  perhaps  least  noticed,  is  that  educational 
expansion  do,^8  not  always  reduce, the  education  gap  between 
indi'Vdduals .  out  may  well  increase  it.    More  equal  allocation 
of  educational  opportunity  may  also  h^ehten  earnings  differentials 
by  strerigthe)(|ing  the  associatipn  betwe^  educat^.on  and  talent. 
These  facts*  must  be  kept  in  mind  before  ente^hg"  Into  some  of. 
the  subtletijBS  ,of  recjent  theorising  about  th^tapact  of  educfi^tion 
on  earnings  '(1 ) .         ^  ^ 

I       "  i>  .  _  ,  ^ 

Even'  if-access  to  educiation,  is  becoming  more  equal,,  by 
social  cl^sd,  this  does  not  mean  th^t  the  dispersion  of,  educa*> 
tional  experience  between  individuals  is  necessarily  declining. 
This  would  be  the  case  if  educational  expansion  took  place  by 
successively  raising  enrolment  ratios  to  100  per  cent  for  each 
age  group,  but  expansion  has  .not  proceeded  this  way.    Most  of 
the  growth  ^ of  educatioji  in?  the  1%0s^as  at  the  post-compulsory 
level  where  acc'6ss  iq  still  far  from  universal  though, it  has 
risen  a  great  deal.    Unfortunately,  time  ^ries  on  the  educa- 
tional attainment  of  the  population  atre  available  for  only  a  few 
countries,  but  we-  can  use  data  on  different  age  cohorts  to  /get 


l)    Some  of  those  who  expe'cted  educational  expansion  to 

help  the  poor  did/so  because  they  expected  it  to  improve 
their  abeolute^-rather  than  their  relative  status.    li  seems 
\ without  doubt  that  massive .educational  expansion  does 
achieve  this  objective  in  the  long  run. 


some  idea  what  has  been  happening.    In  all  OECD  countries 
the  average  level  of  education  of  people  aged  30-54^ iS  consi- 
derably higher  than  that  of  people  aged  75  and  over.  However, 
the  dispersion  in  level  of  education  between  persons  has  not 
changed  uniformly.    In  some  cases,  dispersion  has  risen^  in  some 
'  i't  iias^  fallen  and  in  one  case  it  has  been  s'table*    Th%  only  cases 
where  expansion  of  education  clearly  seems  to  lead  to  a' reduction 
of  i-ts  dispersion  is  in  Countries  whiqh  start  JTrotn  a  low  level  , 
in  \hioh  there  is  a  good  deal  of  illiteracy  -  sucl^  as  Qreece, 
Italy  and  Portugal.    Elsewhere  educational  Expansion  may  or  may 
not  increase  equality  in  the  distribution  of  education  between 
persons.    For  most  countries,  the  1970  census  results  are  not 
yet  available,  so  tha"^  we  cannot  ^yet  ^eas^r^  thp  impact  of  the 
educational  expansion  of  the  1960s,  which  was  much  more  rapid 
than  in  ^earlier -years  O).  /     -  \  .\ 

No  one  woul^  argue  that  the  relationship  'betw^-en  ,  * 
education  and  earnings  is  a'  simple  one,  and  there  are  obviously « 
ather  factors  such  as  intelli^senc?,  energy,  personal, appearance ,y, 
health, '.family  baj^l^ground ,  and  luck  which  affect  es^mings: 
Furthermore,  ^Ir  the  data  available  make 'it  clear  thsCt » individuals 
with  a  given  level  of  education  Jhave  a  wide  dispersion  in  earnings 

Mincer  has  recently  argued  that  ed^ca^tion  in  a  btoad 
sense,  including  all  on-the-job  training  and  experience,  accounts 
for  just  over  half  of  the  earnings  dispersion  for  white  U.S. 
males  (after  eliminating  variations  in  the  length  of  the  working 
year).    Mincer  Jkg>  a  human  capital  theorist,  and  the  weight  he 
gives  to  education  in  explaining  earnings  probably  represents  an 
upper  limit  although  variations  in  quality  of schooling  may 
well  be  agfi  added  source  of  earnings  variations  (2).  Talibman, 
who  is  not  uJWyinpathetic  to  the  human  .capital  view,  has  given  a 
lower  estimate  of  the  importance  of  education  than  Mincer  because 
he  attaches  gi:^ater  significance  to  variations  in  intelligence 
and  other  basic  personality  factors  (3).    Gintis  (4)^  has  argued 
that  education  has  an  importailt  impact  on  earning  capacity  not 
primarily  because  of  its  cognitive  impact  but  because  it  nroduces 
disciplined  behaviour..  Berg   arid  Arrow  (5).  have  argued  that. 


1)  The  argument  of  this  paragraph  is  based  on  the  evidence, 
in  the  Secretariat  , paper  for  thi^  seminar  on  "Inequalities 
in  tJiGT  Distribution  of  Education  Between  Countries,  Sexes, 
Generatio'ns  and  Individuals".' 

2)  See  J.  Mincer,  Schooling,  Experience  and  Earnings, 
Columbia  1974.  *     ,  ,  / 

* 

3)  See  P.J.  Taubman  "Personal  (Characteristics  and  the  Disftri^ 

•  butiop  of  Earnings"  paper  presented  to  Royal  Economic 

*  Society.  Lancaster,  July  1974.  * 

4)  See  H.  Gintis,  "Education  and  the  Characteristics  .of 
Worker  Productivity'^,  American'  Economic  Review,  May  1971, 

^)    See  T.  Berg.  Education  and  Jobs;    The  Great  Train in^^ Robbery. 
Praeger,  rrew  T6Pit.  '127fl,^K.J.  Arrow,  "Hicher  Education  as 
^  a  Filter",  Journal  of  Public  Economics.  .2,  1973. 
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the  association  between  earnings  anrf  education  does  not  really 
reflect  a  contribution  of  education  io  dutput,  but  that  'education 
l9  used  simply  ag  a  rather  expensive  w^^^^of  labelling  people 
with  talent.    The  Jencks  positiaii.ts  tb"^^ 90s t  .extreme  •    Hq  doea 
)    .   not  say  what  impact  education  h^,  on  ^ai^^ingSr        hj5  argues 

that  education,  I.Q,  and  family  baeKgSromi^  together  explain  only. 
I2--15  per  cent  of  "^earni^^ga^Xl  J  <  n         -  ^  ^ 

•  >     '      "    ' '  '*  '    1*'    '  '  ^' 

!ifhus  the  economists  have  been. exploring  a  number  of 
imaginative  hypotheses.    It  is  obvi^ou^'that  these  questions  are* 
not  likeiy  to  be  answered  definitively  even  with  much  better 
dat^  than  we  ha>c  «ow,  but  better  data  would  obviously  help  in 
clarifying  some  of  tlie  issues,    Tli»  exact  impact  of  education 
on  earnings  is  probably  not  too  important  for  policy,  but  it  is 
^  .  obviously  impoptaht  for  egalitarians  to  decide  whether  education 

is  a  major  or  an  insignificant  determinant  of  earnings,  .It  is  * 
also  important  to  decide  whether  the  influence  of  education  on 
earnings  is  functional  or  dysfunctional. 

V.    The  Role  of  Bducation*in  the  Overall  Praiffevork  of  Equalising 
Policy  Ingtrumenti  '        \  ' 

,   %e  Jencks  argument  is  that  the  existing  and  potential 
T3ecial  impact  of  education  is  so  limite'd  that' equalising- policies 
can  only  be;  significantly  fur.thered  by  othe-r  policy  weapons. 
This  ,is  a  rather  extreme* position.    In  the  first  .place  he  may 
underrate  the  actual  or  potential  role  of  education.    This  is 
/    a  ^point  which  will  probably  be  elucidate'^  in  th^  course  of  the 
discussion  of  issues  I-IV  above*    Secondly,  if  we  are  to  judg^e 
the  relative  importance  of  education  in  pr^tical  terms,  it  is 
necessary  to  analyse  the  extent  to  which  governments  have  mani- 
fested a  real  \jillingness  ^0  us'e  pther  policy  i*nstruments ,  and' 
-    the  obstacles  likely  to  arise  in  pushing  thepi  further* 


It^  is  wprtii  looking  at  the  problem  xmder  two  headings 

a)  non  edn'cAtional  instruments  to 'promote  equality  of 
c^pprortunity ;  '  '  - 

b)  non  educational  instruments^ to "promote  equality. 


.  A 
As  far  as  equality  of  opportunity  is  concerned,  a  :^ew 
oouritries  still  have  items  of  ^  legal  hereditary  privilege  ^wWch 
,are  probably  most  important  in  the  U»K*,  but  are  generally 
"vestigial.    The  most  important  obstacle *to  equality  of  opportunity 
in  all  Or VI*  countries  is  inherited  wealth,    Mos*t  countries  have 
recognised  this  and 'imposed  death!  or  succession  duties,  but  these' 
t^ed  have  had  a  relative  modest  impact*,  'Jencks  argues  that  pro- 
perty,  inheritanbe' is  no  longer  of  much  social  significance  because 
its  average  impact  on  income  is  small  compared  with  variations 
in  earned  income.    This  is  true  but  micccc  the  point  -  wnich  is 
the  powerful  effect  of  inheritance  on  access  to  ^Ute  status. 


1)  Th6  Wiles  paper  for  ttiis  seminar,  gives  a  summary  and  critique 
of  these  various  approach.es,  ^ 


It  tne  takes  the  tap  0.1  per  &6nt  of  wealth  holders,  Harbury 
hag  estima.ted  for  the  U.K.  that  a  lialf  to  two  third's  of  their  ^ 
wealth  is  due  to  inheritance  (1).    Inheritance  may  be  less 
important  for  top  wealth-owners  in  .otjie^^cotrntries,  but  it  is 
obviously  still  very  important.    P^e^t^,-^'gift,  and  succession 
duties  are  therefore  a  significant  item  in  the  agenda  of  policy 
weapons  for  equality  of  bpportAiity. 

aovemments  in  O^CH)  coimtries^do  rather  little  to 
influence  the  primary  distribution  of  income  a^l though  they  have 
occasionally  ha^l  so-called,  incomes  policies  which  are  intended, 
to  put  a  temporary  freeze  on  income  .differentials.  The  pattern 
of  l>rima|py  income  distribution  seems  to  have  beeft  fairly  stable 
for  the' past  decade  with  no  trends  towards  equalisation  (2). 

The^eqxialisation  instruments  are  progressive  taxation 
of  the  rich  and  government  expenditures  and  .transfers  in  support 
of  the  poor.  ^     ^  ,    ^  j«     ^       .  . 

.  In  OECD  countries,  taxes  now  amount 'to  about  55  per  cent 
of  GNP  on  average  with  a  range  from  22  per  cent  ^in  Japan  to  50 
per  cent  in  Belgixxm.    They  constitute  a  powerful  potential  weapon 
for  reducing  income  dispersion  if  their  incidence  is  progressive. 
However,  the  tax  burden  is  progressive  only  up.  to  a  certain  level 
and  then  tapers  off  rather  sharply,  though  the  situation  varies 
a  good  deal^  from  country  to  country,  with  the  most  progressive 
taxes  being'  levied  in  Scsmdinavia.  » 

The  tax  with  the  biggest  effect  on  income  distrib^^tiofe  i 
usually  income  tsuc  but  this  provides  less  than  half  of  government 
revenue  in  most  QECD  cotmtries.    It  is  clear  from  recent  studies 
by  the  Broolcings  Institution  and  by  fester  3?hurov  that  in  the 
U*S.A\  the  'actual  incidence  of  income  tax  is  not  nearly  so 
progressive  as  it  is  theoretically,  p^irticularly  for  the  very 
rich  who  enjoy  large  deductions  and  ejtemptidns  (3).    This  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  a  niimber  of  other  OECD  countries The  jmost 
rapidly  growing  tsuces  are  those  for  soci,aI  security  and^ indirect 
taxes  which  are  either  regr,essive  or  neutral  in  their  impact. 
The  net  progressivity  of  the  tax  system  has  therefore  tended  to 
fall  oyer  the  past  two  decades.    The  equalisation  role  of  taxatio 
is  very^  tmevenly  exploited  in  OECD  ^jountries;  with  taxes  taking 


1)  See  a.B*  Harbury  ani  P*C.  McMahon,  "Inheritance  and  the 
Characteristics  of  Top  Wealth  Leavers  in  Britiin",  Economic 
Journals  September  1973,  p.  832. 

2)  The  situation  in  the  U.S.A.  is  .described  in  chapter  5,,of  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  Washin^on  1974,  see  also 
the   seminar      paper  on  InequalTiry  in  1:he  Distribution  of 

'  Personal-  j^ncome  >  - 

3)  Se^JpA*  Pechman,  "The  Rich,  the  Poor,  and  the  Taxes  They 
Pay",    -Public  Interest.  Pali  1969. 
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^  perhaps  70  per  cent  of  tojr  incomes  in  Norway  and  Sweden  and 
pefhaps  15  per  ^cent  in  Southern  gui^ope,  >  . 

I'sster  Thurow  has  prpduced  an  intere6tiM -Jiable  for  the 
U.S.A.  wlfich*<9how8  that  those  with  iniiomes  over  SI  jnillioii  a 
year  (admittedly  not  a  large 'section  of  tjhe  population)  can       -  ' 
*  mo.re  or  less  choose  what  tax  urates  they  wish  to  pay  (1).  The 
situation* varies  a  good  deal,  from  country  to  country,  but  it  is 
Obvious  that  the|bossibilities  of  tatx  avoidance  by  the^ich  are 
considerable.    The  U.K*  situation  has  been  examined  by  Titmuss,  • 
the  possibilities  have  been  d^onstrated  practically  in  Denmark 
by  Glistrup,  and  some  possibilities  appear  to  exist  even  in 
Sweden  (2)*  .  * 

^        Thurow  argues:  "the  sharp  distinctioii  between  nominal 
and  actual  rates,  however,  raises  doubts  about ^the  actual -tax 
.structure  being  the  desired  tax  structure/    if  society  wants  a 
tax  structure  that  is  not  very  progressive  and  that  is  regressive 
at  the  top:,  why  did  ^it  not  legislate  a  tax  structure  under  which 
the  nominal  and  actual  tax  rates  are  similar  if  not  identical*^' 
Vhy  hide  actual  effective  tax  rates  behind  ,high  nominal  tax 
rates?"  ^  ♦ 

*       c  .  '  «  , 

!?here  will  obviously  be  appoint  at  which  progressive 
-taxation  will  eventually  6heck  incentives  and  slcJW  down  economic 
growth.    This  point  is  raised  in  Xindbepk's  paper  which  deals  ' 
with  the  situktion  in  a  country  where  taxation  is  mch  more 
progressive  thto  in  .most  OECD  couritfpies . 

Real  income  and  welfare  can  be  strongly  influenced  by 
-  government  spending.    Part  of  government  expenditure  goes  to 
items  like  defence,  police  or  subsidies  to  ind^stries  whose 
benefits  cannot  easily  be  attributed  to  a  particular  gr6up  of 
the  population*    The  rest  is  of  a  ^social  character  and  goes 
/mainly  on  health,  education,  housing  and  social  security 
benefits  whose  impact  can  in  theory  be  assessed  but  not  always  - 
In  practice.  ,  ^  ' 

^  In  the  cas^e  of  educat ion ^^ over  half  \0t  public  .spending 
in  OECD  countries  is  on  the  no/i-c^mpulsory  sector,  where ^the  \ 
facilities  tend  to  be  u^ed  by  th^  upper  income  groups.  There 
are  "a  number  of  studies  of  the  distribution  of  -^e  benefits  of 
education  by  social  claims  or  ' income  group  (3)  and  it  is  clear 


TTSee  L.C.  Thurow,  The  Impact  of  Taxes  on  the  American  feconomv. 
-Praeger,  New  York,  1971.  


^)^ee-E.  Oscarsson,  Hur  Man  UndgSr  Skatt  i  Sverige.  KriVtall, 
Malmo,  1973.       '  '  ^T"  .  ' 


3)  See  W.  Lee  Hansen  and  \.k^  Veisbrod.  Benefits.  Costs  and 
*    "  Ijarkham,  Chicago 


Finance  Of  Public  Higha?  Education,  Markham,  thicago,'  1969 ; 
K.W.  Judy,  On  tne  income  RedlstriTutive^  Effects  of  Public' 


Aid  to.  Higher  Education  in  Canada,  institute  for  thp 
Quantitative  Analysis  of  Social  and  Economic  f^olicy. 
University  of  Toronto,  1969,  Y.  Horri^e  and  P.  Petit, 

I'Enseigtiement  Sup^ri eur . 
CEJPKEHAP,  1972.    ^  : —  ^  ' 
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that  the  impact  of  present  financing  systems  is  often  regressive. 
-4Hiis  has  sparked  off  a  <lively  debate  on  the  possibilities  for 
redressing  this  by  changed "pplicies  'for  educational  finance  (see 
Maureen  Woodball's  pap^r  for  the  seminar).  Hoyrever,  puch  , 
policies  for ^educational  finance  have  to  "be  seen  in  the  broad 
fiscal  context  (including  all  forms  of  taxation)  before  their 
appropriateness  for  any  particular  situation^can  be  judged.* 

As  far  as,  health  is  coi?cemed,  the  impact  of  ^ovemmeht 
policy  is  generally  qompensatory  in  the  sense  that  the  benefits 
are  felt  mainly  by  those  who  are  ill,  and  at  the  higher  income 
levels,  people  tend  to  use  private  services,  but  the  impact  of 
public  health  elpenditure  is  not  generally  very  strongly 
compensatory  in  wtS  effect  by  income  group  and  there  are  still 
sizable    differences  in  life  expectation  by  social  clasTs  (1). 
The  same  is  true,  by  and  large,  of  the  impact  of  government 
housing  expenditure,  if  one  takes  account  of  thfe  whoie  range 
of  public  subsidisation 'of  housing  including  direct  subsidies, 
,  tax  privileges  for  mortgages,  rent  con^^s  etc,  . 

^       .  .       The  most f powerful  redlstributive  element  in,  governmental 
aj^tlvity  is  social  security  transfer  .payments ,  vhose  main 
impact  is  to  reduce  poverty,  though  that  was  not  necessarily  the 
original  aim  of  such  schemes.    These  systems  arose  for  a  number 
/  of  reasons .    Some  -of  them  are  a  form  of  insurance  which  to  some 
^  extent  has  displaced  private  mechanisms  which  existed  or  might 
have  developed  -  and  \heir  main. impact  is  to  transfer  income 
over  the  life  cycle.    Some  have  be^n  developed, for  nationalistic 
reasons,  e.g.  the  large  French  family  allowances  are  intended  .to 
stimulate  population! growth.    The  idea  of  poverty  relief  was  at 
first  only  a  marginal  element  in  such  systems,  though  it  has 
grown  very  rapidly  as  countries  have  grown  more  affluent  and 
generou^.-  There  are  very  complicatedT  problems  in*  administering 
these  sch^epies  which  have  led  to  problems  of  lumpy  tax  incidence 
,  and  othe*j*%roblems  of  perverse  incentives.    At  times,  ^the 
requirements  for  benefits  have  almost. seemed  to  create  poverty. 
Sweden  ^d  Norway  have  both  had  low  incomes  commissions  to' 
in.veStigate  the  causes  of  poverty  and  in  both  the  p.K.  and  U.S.A. 
there  has  been  intensive  public  discussion  of  the  possibilities 
of  simplifying  social  security  by  abolition  of  particular  schemfes 
arid  introduction  of  a  general  system  of  income  maintenance  or  \ 
negative  income  tax  (2;.    These  problems  have  been  investigated 
in  some  detail  in  OECD  countries  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  Jaiscu^s 
them  at  greatvlength  here-  (5).  ' 


1)  See  A.H.  Halsey  ed..  Trends^  in  Briti^irfi  Society  since  1900. 
Macmillan,  London,  1972,  p.  3*41  which  shows  a  big  decline  in 
the  differential  since  1910.  '         .  " 

♦ 

2)  See  D.'^.  Moynihan,  The  Politj^^  of«a  Guaranteed  jncome , 
Vintage  New  Ybrk,  1973  and  (y^.  Piegehen  and  P.S.  Lansley,  • 
The  Ta:;-Credit  Proposals^^^  National  Institute  Economic 
.Review.  Ma^  1973.      -  ^  . 

3)  See  *" Income  Maintenance  Expenditures  in  Selected  Countries 
1962  and  1972"  mimeograph,  OECD,  Paris  197A,  Negative  Income 
Taxes »  OECD,  197A,  and  "Some  Notes  pn  Income  Maintenance", 
mimeographed,  OECD,  Paris  1972.        •  ' 
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Efforts  to  measure  the  overall  impact  of  go^e^mment  * 
taxes  and  expenditure  have  been  carried  out  by  ^eyeral  authors.  • 
A  pionper  in  this  field  was  Irving  Gillespie,  Officiaa  ^ticles  * 
in  Econoinlo  Trends  in  the  U,K,  have  followed  a  similar  pattern 
though  tliey  have  not  tried  to  a3.1ocate  the  "benefits  of  all 
gove^mmeixt  expenditure,  .       v  * 

^  .  \  '  •  '       "  ' 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  compare  the  av:erall 
impact  ot  government  distributive  activity  in  diff,ei:ent  countries 

*as  the  studies  have  been  msl^e  with  varying  definitions  of  income 
and  different  degrees  of  detail  in  specification  of  different 
groups'.    Gillespie's  analysis  dealt  with  fairly. broad  groups, 
his  top  group  included,  all  those  with  family  inconies  above., 

,.$10,000  in  I960  (i.e*  .14-  per, cent'  txf  all  f^amili^^'),'  *  -  - 

Gillespie,  ffhbws  -Jhat  U»S.*  Sdv^mment  fiscal^  activity  "in 
I960  reduced  the  spread  in  incoi^e  oetween  his  tQp  and  .bottom  . 
categories  (both  representing  H  per* cent  of  families),  from  * 
16:  1  to,  9:  1  and  Economic  Trends .^shows  a  red^ction  between 
the  top  (13  per  cent}  and  bottom  hamper  cent)  in  the  U.K.  from* 
40:  1  *to  6:  1,    This  is  a^much  bigge^  reduction  but  it  seems 
that  Gillespie  included  pensions  in  his  original  income  whereas 
Ecoftoniic  Trendfe'  did  not  11}..  * 

Xt.  would  obviously  be  interesting*  to  tiJy..to^develop  and  ^ 
refine  such  comparisons  further  to  compare  the  net, impact  of 
fiscal  intervention  in  a  few  countries.    So  far  this.is  a  field 
of  international  comparison  in  which  li4;tle  work  appears  to  have 
been  done.    In  the  meantime,  it  would  seem  reasonalie  tc  conclude 
that  educational  policies  may  be  fairly  important  in  the  present 
ratfier  weak  array  of  policy  weapons  to  promote  egalitarian  goals 
in  OECD  countries,  -  « 


\-\\\ 


r 


r 


1)    See  W.I.  Gillespie >  "Effect  of  Public  Expenditure  on  the 
Distribution  of  Income";,  in  R.A.  MUSgrave,  ed.,  Essays  in 
Fiscal  Federalism.  Brookings,  Washington  B.C.  and  Economic 
'  ^  Trends, .London.  November  1972.  ^  * 
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InequaliiMes  in  the  Distribution  of  Education 
Between  Countries,  Sexes.  Generations  and  Individual^^^^'' 


This  paper  shows  how  educational  experience  is^'distrilDuted 
in  O.B.C.D,  cpuntries.    It  covers  those  of  the  population  who  have  , 
terminated  formal  education.    The  measure  of  educational  a.ttain- 
ment  used  is  duration ^of  formal  eiducation  in  years.  \ 

,  The  estimates  are- broken-down  by  sex  and  by  age  conort,  , 
so  that  differences  in  education  between  men  and  women  and  between 
generations         be  liieasured.  \They  also  show  the  dispersion  in  'V» 
educational  levels  between  persons  and  trends  in  the  level  of       \^   '  « 
educational  attainment  over  time.  -         Jk.:' ^  ■ 

J        •  ^The  assessment  is  ^ba^ed  on  national  censuses  and  surveys  f<Jb  ^  ' 
nineteen  OirB.'C.D.  countries,    Th&:census  data  f©r  ^our  countries,  ^  \\  " 
Australia,  Austria,  Iceland  dnd  Switzerland  are  insufficiently         'A\  ^ 
detailed  to  be  included  in  the  analysis .    In"  1950  only  six  coun-  ^^-i 
tries' toade  detailed  surveys  -  Canada,  Finland,  Italy,  •jJorway,  the  "^-'^ 
U.K.  and  the  U.S.A.    In  the  196O  round,  fourteen  O.E.C.D,  countries  ' 
collected  information  and  from  the  I970  round,  data  will  be 
available  for  most  O.E.C.D.  countries,  though  so  far  results  for  only 
twelve  C9untries  haH  appeared  at  the  time  of  writing  -  Australia 
(partial  1971),  Austria  (1971 7,  Canada  (1971),  Finland' (1970 ) , 
France  (1968),  Germany  (1970),  Greece  (1971),  Italy  (partial  1971), 
Japan  (1970),  Spain  (1970),  Sweden  (1970),  U.S.A.  (1970).    For  ^ 
Ireland  and  New  Zealand,  data  were  available  for  1966,  and  for  Turkey 
for  1965.    Untir  the  1^70  census  results,  are  available 'for  all  coyn- 
tries,  the  intercount3?y  comparisons  suffer  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  for  the  same  year., 

_  The  basic  information  was  not  in  the"  same  form  in  each 
pountry.    "The  disaggregation  by  number  of  years  of  education  was 
not  always  complete' ^d  sj)m_e„ .countries  show  figtires  ortLy  for  .  ^ 

rather  broad  age  cohorts,    in  eleven  of  the  nineteen  countries  the 
census  information  refers  to  the  final  level  of  qualification 
received*    This  was  transformed  into  equivalent  years  of  education 
with  the  help  "of  infonnation  concerning 'the  average  length  of  study 
currently  required  for  various  qualifications,  and  vAiere  appropriate, 
with  historical  data  reXfttin^  to  ^e  duration  of  compulsory 

schoolings  ^  In  countries  ^here  there  is  *b  high-  level  of^  grade  

repeating  and  drop-out,  adjustmerits  were  made  to  allow  for  this. 
Allowances  were  made  to  ensure  symmetric  treat^i^nt  of  illiterates, 
in  different  countries,  t  f     ■  *  .  ' 

^  1)  This  paper  was  prgpargd  by  Marilyn  Kotwal,  ^conswltant  to  O.E.C.D. 
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These  procedures  are  described  in  the-  cotmtry  notes  in 
Appendix  1.  •  \ 


The  measur*  used  here  refers  only  to  years  of  "regulaip**  V, 
schooling.    Some,  training  which  contributes  ta  the  bettermexrb  of 
.the  knowledge  hxid  skills  of  individuals;  and  hence  to  tneir 
productivity,  such  as  that  obtained  on-the-j[ob,  during  military 
service,  through  commercial  courses  and  irifonnal  educational 
classes^  is  not  included.    In  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  an  attempt 
ypiS  made  in  the,  1970  census  roiind  to  collect  data  on  trainJLng 
Caa  opposed  to  educational)  expedience,  but  taie  data  were  not 
considered  reliable.    The  omission  of  training  is .  xjegrettable 
because  the  latxle  evidence  there. is  suggests  that  it  is  an  . 
important  part  of  the  total  educational  stock  (1)..  Pre-primery- 
education  has  been  similarly  ignored  in  the  estimates,  despite* 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  significant  part  of  the  educational  stock 
in  some  countries,  such  as  France  and  Belgium  C2) .  ,  Our  feeling 
is  that  the^e  omissions  probably  lead  to  understatement  of 
educational  InequsQ-ityj^^  because  the  education  omitted  is  probably 
more  uneflualXyTOistributed  thail  that  >rtiich  is  included. 

A  bi^as  of  unknown  size  and  dir^ection  may  arise  ,through 
under- reporting  and  over-reporting  of  years  of  silj6oling*  ISie 
reliability  of  tiie  basic  information  depends  on  'the  meniory  of 
census  respondents  about  events  which  may  have  occurred  seyeral 
decades  earlier.^   For  the  UiS.A.,  Folger  and  Nam  (3)  concluded* 
that  the  net  bias  due  to  this  was  probably,  very  small.  However, 
in  Sweden,  the  authorities  have  decided  that  people  aged  60  and 
over  report  the.ir  educational  att*ainments  too  inaccurately  to 
warrant  asking  them  ffor  information.    The  only  alternative,  to 
askings  members  of  the  population  about  their  education  is  to  make 
cxunulative  estimates,  from  enrolment  data  over  a  period  of^^evea;*al 
decades.    This  is  an  impossible  undertaking  in  most  countries, 
because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  older  enrolment  data,  and  in 


Some 


1)  J.  Mincer,  in  •*0n-the-Job  Training:    Costs,  Retuims  and  Some 
^     ImplicAi:ions",  Jolimal  of  i^olitical  Economy ,  Supplement,, 

October  1962,  presented  estimates  for  the  U.S.A.  whiqi 
suggested  that  aiinu^tl  human  capital  investment  in  general  on- 
th^job     training  for  the  male  U.,S.  labour  force  was'  i\oughly 
equivalent  to  that, in  formal  education.    However,  Mincer •s 
estimates  include  the  value  of  experience.    The  O.E.C.D.  is 

^       currently  trying  to  improve  estimates  in  the  scope  of  "adult" 

ecTucatlpn  and  training,  and  vi-ll-^hortly>,publis_h .  a  stud^with  

statistics  .on  pa;rticipation  in  adult  education  in  twelve 
cauntries.  ,  '        '  '/ 

2)  The  most  comprehensive  definition  of  <^ducation  is  that  of 

F.  Machlup,  The  PiroductDon  and  Distribution  of  Knowledpe  in  the 
United  States,  Princeton,  1962t  who  includes  mother's  knee  ^ 
learning,  and  some  religious  ^activities  as  well* 

3)  -  Sfee  J.K*  Folger  and  C.B.  Nam,  Education  of  the  American 

Population, U,S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  B.C.  1967* 


countries  with  large  migration  the  coverage  would  be  only  partial. 

ThljS^ex^etual  inventory  method  has  \)een  used  only  in  France 

to  our  knowledge.    Another  problem  in  countries  where  people j^re 

Risked  how  many  .year's ^  of  schooling  they  have^^ad  is  that  some 

of  them  may  possibly*have  included,  nursery^'schooling.    However  Ve 

have  assumed  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

*  .  ,  ' 

A  considerable  effort  xas  made  to  ensure  that  the  data 
are  as  comparable  as  possible  Tiatemationally  and  inter^temporally, 
bu^t  it  is  impossible  .to  make  serious  adjustments  for- variations 
in,  quality.    There  is  some  information  on  variations  in  educjational 
inputs  ;which  could  affect  quality,,  such  as  variations  in  weekly 
hoc»s  of  schooling,  school  holiday's,  truancy,  incidence  of  home- 
work, inputs  of  "teacher  time  per  pupil  etc.  but  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  to  suggest  what  impact  such  variations  have  on  school 
"output"  eveh  if  the  data  were  available  in  compai;able  form. 
The  I.E.A^  studies  h^ve  come  closest  to  measuring  variJfeions 
in  standards  of  cognitive  achievement  between  coiantries,  but  they 
are  available  only  *  for  the  secondary  level* 

The  stock  of  educattion  (measured  Un  years)  is  shown  in 
taliles  1-4  belov*.    Table  ^1  3how6  theW^riation  between  countries 
in  educational  levels  for  all  countries  for  which  estimates  are 
available.    Taking  1960  or  1961  as  the  period  for  which  .most 
estimates  are-. available ,  the  overall  figures  varied  fj^om  1.0.2 
years  of  education  in  the  U*S.a*^  to  only  2.7  years  in  Portugal 
•for  the  same  age-group,  i*e.  a  ratio  of  almost  4;-1*    However  the 
iQtercountry  gap.  was  much  wider  in  highej: 'education,  where  the 
U;^.  per  capita  advantage,  over  Portugal  was^11:1.  ,  . 

/,  Table  2- shows  the  difference  in  educational  levels  between 
males  and  females  aged  15  or,/mor«  in  0*E*C»D.  countries*    In  all 
coxintries,  except  Canada,  Ireland  and  the  Netherlands,  men  hgive 
more  education  than  women.    However  it  shojild  be  noted  that  the  dif- 
fe.rence  between  male  and  female  education  is  most  striking  in  higher 
edUcatlo,n.    At  the  primary  level  only  the  coxantries  of  Southern 
Europe  show  a  significant  difference  beiween  the  s^xes.  Vpmen 
in  Canada,  the  Motherlands,  the  U.S*A.,  and  more  particularly  in 
Ireland,  have  sightly  more  secondary  education  than  men.    The  male 
advantage  at  the  secondary  level  is  greatest  in  Denmark,  Italy,. 
Germany,  Greece,  Japan  and  Turkey,    At  the  higher  level,  while  the 
difference  between  the  sexes  in  terms  of  years  is  small,  men  * 
have  four  tines  as  much  ^higher  education  as  women  in  Spain  and 
Turkey ;  three  times  as  much  iYi  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway  and  . 
Portugal,  and  twice  as  much  in  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark  and 
Greece.    The  smallest -difference  shown  in  the  table  is  for  the 
ITetherlahd^.    However  t?iese  data  re^er       the  active  population 
and  reflect,  the  higher  activity  r^tes  of  women  with  higher 
education. 
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Table  5  shows  the  difference  ij^jfeduoit^idn  level  between 
generations/ i,e,  between  those  aged  55-w'an^  *30-34*    In  all 
cases* the  yomger  generation  is  more  favoured.    At  the  primary 
level  and  over  fill  the  ^reate3t  difference  i1&  in  Greece*  The 
greatest  gap  at  tl\e  secondary  level  is  .in  Japan,  but  in  several 
.couhtries  the  youhger  geni^jf^ation  has  more  than  twice  as, much 
secondary  education"^  as  the' older  generation,  ^  At  the  higher 
level,  the  widest  generatibn  gap^  are  in^the  U.S.A.,  France,  Sweden* 
and  Japan.    The  smallest  generation  gap'£s  in  Germ^y  \^ere  it  is 
only  0,4  years.  -       \  '    ^  '      .       ,     *  >  ' 

^  '        .  ^     ,  '  ,      ^    .  ' 

Table  4  Shows  the  dispersion  in  educational  levels  between 
individuals  in  different  countries.    The  particulsS:  measure  which 
is  shown  here  is  the  Gini  coefficient.    It  can  be  .seen  from 
table  4  that  inequality  is  highest  in  Southern  Europe  where 
illiteracy  is  still  prevalent  and  lowest  in  the"  U.K.,  Ireland, 
Norway  and  New  Zealand.    For  those  wishing  to  make  other  types 
of  comix'arison  of  dispersion  amongst  individuals  table  5 /bhows 
average  levels  of  education  by  quantiles  of  the  population.  The 
U.S.A.  and  Japan  are  the  only  poimtri^s  which  have  time  series 
available  to  measure  trends  in  inequality,  but^  the  trend  in 
other  countries  can  be , gauged  by  comparing  the  situation  for  plder 
and  younger  age  groups.    It  can  be  seen  from  the  Gini  coefficients 
in  table  4  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  inequality  of  education 
in  ten  countries  (  a  lowering  of  the  Gini  coefficient)  a  rise  in 
inequality  in  eight  countries  and  no  change  in  Belgium.    The  rate 
at  which  inequality  fees  diminished  .has  been  very  aharp  in  cotmtries 
which  arc  clisinating  illiteracy,  but  falls  oil  sharply  or  becomes^ 
negative  in  countries  with  high  levels  of  education.  " 

Unfortunately,  the  comparability  of  the  coiantry  data  in 
table  5  is  impaired  by  -Uie  fact  that  countries  have  different 
cut-off  points  when  collecting  census  data  on  educational 
attainsaent  ,    The  cut-^off  points^are  shown  in  table  6.^  In 
Denmark,-  Germany  and  ^orway  the  lower  cut-off , point  is/ seven 
years,  which  means  that  everyone,  was  assumed  to  have  had  at  least 
seven  y^ars/ education. ,  This  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth 
for  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  of  these  countries,  which  have 
had  cQmpulsory  education  of  at  least  this  length  for  almost  a 
'^iSitury,  but  there  are. some  people  who  did  "not  go  to  school  for 
■^s'long  as  seveh  years .(particularly  amortgst  Immigrants)  and 
they  are  all  classified  as«if  i:Hey  had  at  least  seven  years 
schooling.    In  eight  countries  there  is  no  lower  limit  on  the 
assumed  level  of  sch9oling,  and  Ih  some  of  these,  e.g.  Canada 
and  the  U.S.A.,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  bottom  10  per. cent 
appear  to  have  much  less  schooling  than  they  do  in  Qomtries  with  . 
a  high  minimum  assumption.    The  problem  also  arises  in  the  upward 
directly  where  all  countries  have  set  a  maximum  limit  which 
varies  from  seventeen  in  Portugal  to  twenty-four  in  France. 
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The  figures  presented       tables  ^f'5  understate  the 
importance  ox  variance- in  levels  of  education  between  countries, 
sexes,  generations  and  persons  because  they  do  not  differentiate 
between  the  value  or  cost  of  education /at  different  levels.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  tables  7  and  8.^  Table  7  shows  the  direct 
current  cost  of  a  yea^  of  primary,  secondary  and  higher  education.  ' 
in  1970  in  three  O.E*C.;D.  countries  for  which  a  special  inquiry 
has  recently  been  made.    In  Japan,  where  the  diff ereiltials  are 
sraalleist,  a  year  of  higher  education  cost  well  over  twice  as 
much  as  a  year  of  primary  education.    In>the  U.K.  a  year  of 
higher  education  cost  about  nine  times  as  much  as  a  year  of 
primary  education.    In  France,  the  position  lay  between  that 
in  the  U.K.  and  Japan*    These  differences  in  cost  become  even* 
greater  if  allowance  is  made  for  costs  arising  from  the  fact  that 
students  in  higher  education  have  to^ forego  wages  which  they 
could  earn  by  working,  \^ereas  primary  school  students  have  no 
'Isuch  'opportunities  • 

Thus  for  some  purposes  it.  would  be  useful  to  weight  years 
of  education  at  different  levels  by  their  relative  cost  in  order 
to  get  a  better  picture  of  the  way  different  people  have  invested  - 
in  "human  capital".    If  we  measure  average  years  of  education 
in  the  U.K.  for  those  aged  25-64    in  terms  of  "equivalent  years" 
of  primary  education  the  total  figure  of  9*8  years  in"  table  1  > 
rises  to  18.8  years  (including  earnings  foregone).    Similarly,  _ 
the  Japanese  figure  of '10.O  years „  in  table  1  would  rise  to  17.5 
years  if  weighted  by  Japanese  costs  (including  earnings  foregone), 
and  the  French  figure  in  table  1  of  9.1  years  would  rise  to  19.6 
years  using  French  weights  r    The  gaps  between  the  sexes,  generations 
and  individuals  would  all  ;be  bagger  in  terms  of  these  weighted 
comparisons  than  when  measured  in  simple  terms  of  years  of  education* 
This  is  because  in  all,  cases  the  weights  given  td  the  most  unequally 
distributed  .education,  i.e.  secondary  and  higher,  are  muCh  bigger. 

The  same  is  t£*ue  of  comparisons -made  when  the  stock  of  "ed- 
ucationaJt  capital"  is  weighted  by  .the  earnings^  differentials  of 
people /frith  different  levels  of  education.    It  can  be  seen  from 
table  8  which  presents  data  ont  the  situation  in  ten  O.E.C.D* 
countries  that  there  is  a  .systematic  tendency  in  all  countries  for 
those  with  secondary  education esirn  more 'than  those  with 
primary  education,  and  for  those  with  higher  e'ducation  to  earn  more 
than  those  with  secondary  education  (1).* 


d)  Some  authors,,  e.g.  E.F.  Denison,  Why  Growth  Rates  Differ. 
Brookings.,  Washington,  1967,  have  made  estimates  of  the  stock 
of  educational  capital  using  earnings  weights.    However,  it 
is  e-xtremely  difficult  to  decide  what  part  of  earnings  is  due  , 
to  fom^al  education,  particularly  i-f  there  are  no  data  on  post- 
formal  education  and  training.'  Thofie  who  wish  to  do  so,  can 
easily  use  the  present  j^ata  to  conf^truct  earnings -weighted 
estimates,  if  they  find  suitable  earnings  weights. 
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Growth  of  Educational  Attainment  over  Time 

'      .  -\ 
,  In  most  caseg,  time 'series  are  not  av$ila'b;ie  on  levels 

of  attainment,  but  trend  estimates  can  be  derived  from  cohort 
ah^ysis  and.  exploitation  of  recent  Enrolment  data.    Unless  age 
cohorts -are  affected  in  a  major  way  by  death  Or  migration, 
ireasqnably  reliable  ejstimates  are  feasible  by  backv^ard  or  for- 
ward  extrapolation  of  data  for  those  of  the  population  \^o  would 
have  already  left  formal  Education  in  bvth  ye^xo  urmtyr  conside- 
ration.   Thus  for  1950,  the  education  of  the  population  ag^d 

"  2p-3^  can  be  estimated  \^here  necessary  by  using  data  for  the 
group  aged  35-44  in  1960,    in  extrapolating  to  1970  and  1980, 
use  can  be  nisfde  df  enrblment  data.    Education  received  by  the 
age-cfohort  25-34  in  1,980  v^s  .derived  by  linear  Interpolation  ^ 
between  the  level  of .  educational  attstinttfeht  ag  shown  for  the 
25-34  year„olds  in  the; latest  census  available  and  that  implied  * 

•  by  current,  data  on  enrolment  in  education  by  the  relevant  age- 
group.    Population  in  1980  in  each  age-cohort  was  taken  from 
projections  provided  by  individual  coiantries  to  the  Manpower 
Committee  of '0;E,C*B,  (1).    This  method  is  shown  to  be  fairly 
accurate  by  the  proximity  of  the  projections  derived  lising 
the  cohort  technique  to  estimates  obtained  directly  from 
tjensus  data  for  1970,  ^  .  * 

Estimates  of  the  growth  of  the  educationai^tock  are  shown 
in  tables  9-11  for  the  period  1950-1980,  '  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  rate  ot  increase  in  the  stock  of  education  accelerated    ^  * 
from  0,8  per  cent  a  year  growth  in  the  1950s  to  1,1  per  cent  ^ 
a  year  to  be  expected  in  the  1970s,    The  acceleration  in  the 
.  weighted  stock  would  be  considerably  greater  than  this  because 
the  acceleration^was  biggest  in  the  most  expensiv-e  form  ofl 
education,  i.e.  higher  education  where  the  rise  averaged  2/1 
per  cent  a  year  in  the  ^^50s  and  will  average  5.7  p^-cent  in 
the  1970s.  . 

*    The  distributive  effects  of  this  rapid  acceleration. in 
education  will  obviously  be  substantial  and  will  probably  be 
equalising  in  most  respects.    The  expansion  of  per  capita 
levels  of  education  has  been  greatest  in  Southern  Europe,  so 
that  the  interoountry  gaps  have  probably  been  reduced. 
Education  for  girls  has  expanded  faster  than  for  boys,  so  the 
sex  gaps  may  be  in  course  of  reduction.    However,' it  is 
'conceivable  that  th-e  accelerated  growth  of  education  may  have 
:Wideried.the  generation  gap.    Unfortunately  we  do  not  have 
enough  data  to  know  v^at' has  happened  to.  the  gap  between   «  . 
individuals.  .  ,  f 


1)  See  Demographic  Trends  1970-1985,  O.E^C.D.  Paris  1974. 


It  would  seem  that  the  following  general  conclusions  can 
her  dra\m  from  the  data ;  .    *  * 

a)  the  range  between  0,E«C«D,  countries  in  per  capita ^stock  of 
•^education  is  very  wide,  but there  is  some  tendency  to' 
convergence.    The  levels  iti  Northern  Europe  are  fairly  closely 
btmched,  and  Southern  Europe  is  making  the  mb5t  rapid  progress; 

b)  inequality  between  males  and  females  is  still  important  in  some 
OaEX.D*  countries,  but  inequalities  are  probably  tending  to 
diminish  over  time;  ^ 

d)  the  generation  gap  may  have  been  widened,  by  th^  rapid  accele- 
' ration  of  educational  enrolment  in  recent  years; 

d)  inequality  between  persons,  is  yery  big>  and  the  prp.cess  of 
educational  expansion  is  not  always  equalising,  pab^bicularly 
once  countries  get  pas.t.^t^ie  stage  \rtiere  illiteracy  is 
abolished;   "       "    '    .     ^    -  ^ 

>»  "  • 

e)  in  the  next  round  of  censuses  or  surveys,  a  good  deal  could  be 
done  Jo  .improve  the  international  comparability  of  the  data 

as  far  as  cut-off , points  are  concerfied,  as  far  as  type  of 
education^  is,  concerned,  and  as  far  as  definition  of  educational 
levels  is  concerned. 
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Jable  1 


Educational  Experience  of .Population- Aged  2^-64  by 
>  Level  of  Education 


• 

< 

Years  of  Education 

iPotal 

XJ.  JLiUClJ.  jf 

Secondary 

Higher 

3felgiiU2i(a) 

1961^ 

6  a 

2.9 

0.31 
0.16^ 

CanadQ. 

1951 

8.6 

5  6 

2i8 

.  CanadSi 

Jl  961 

9.1' 

5.7 

3.2  y 

0;^0" 

Canada  ' 

1971 

9.7 

3.7 

0.31 

Denmark (a) 

1961 /2 

9  0 

S  0 

3^8 

0.20; 

Finland 

•  ^ 

R  Q 

2.3 

0.22:  . 

Prance 

1  ^         *  / 

1968 

9.  1 

^5  0 

3.8  ^ 

0.35 

1  970  , 

9  P 

5.1 

0.18 

1  961 

A  A- 

0.8 

0.10 

GzTcece 

1971 

A  5? 

1  .2  ^  ^ 

0.2:1 

XjL  6X0410, 

1  Q^^ 

Q  4 

D.U 

3.0 

.0.37 

A.  bcULjr 

1  Q^l 

1.4 

'0.13 

Q  ft 

2.8  ^ 

0.22 

1  Q7n 

inn 

0  .  VJ 

'3.6 

0.35 

0,1 

n 

D«  VJ 

1.8 

0. 26' 

1  Q^^ 

Q  9 

7  Q 

1  .y 

1.7 

0.24 

Ilorway 

1960 

8.2 

7.0 

/1.0 

0.18  , 

Portugal 

I960 

2.7  ■ 

2.1 

0.6 

O.OScr^ 

Spain  > 

1970 

0.5  V 

0.16 

Sweden(c) 

1970, 

8.7 

6.0 

2.5  • 

^  0.28 

1965 

5.0 

2.4 

0.5 

o.ot 

United  Kingdom(d) 

1951 

9.5 

6;o  . 

,  3.-3 

0:13 

United  Kingdom  " 

1961 

'  9.8 

6.0 

3.6^ 

0.17 

United  States 

1950 

9*5 

^  5.6 

3.4-  ' 

0.45 

United  States 

I960 

10.2 

<  5.8 

0.56 

United  States 

1970 

11.4 

5.§ 

4.5 

0.76 

.  ^^a)  Age  group  20*59 
Cb)  Active  population 
ic)  Age  group  25-^59 
(d)  Excluding  iNortheim  Ireland 
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'  Table_.3 

Average  Levels  of  Education,  of  Selected 
Quantlles  of  the  T3opul^tion  aged  15  and  over 

per  capita  level  of  education  In  years    ,  '  .« 


Bottom     Bottom     Bottom     Bottom     Bottom  Bottom 


» 5^ 

20^ 

30^ 

40?a 

50?^ 

Belgixun  (.a) 

1961 

DO 

O.C5 

o.y 

•  '7  T 

( 

Canada 

1971 

JL 

A  /i 

7.0 

^Denmark 

.  1961/2 

/  .u 

•7  O 

'  / 

f  .u 

(  .1 

Finland  (b) 

1970 

5.0 

5.0 

5.'^ 

5.6 

♦ 

5.8 

6.1 

France 

1968 

o 

O.D 

O  .o 

/  .1 

n  ^ 
(  •O 

Germany 

1970 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.3 

rj  /. 

Greece 

1971 

0.0 

0.2 

0.8 

1.6 

,2.3 

3.0 

•  Jfreland^ 

1966 

.  7*0 

7.5 

7.e 

7.8' 

7.9 

Italy  (a) 

1961  . 

0*1 

6.6 

1.4 

2.1 

2.6 

3.2 

'  Japan 

1970 

5.0 

5.5 

6.6 

7.1 

7.4 

V  7.7 

^  Netherlands(c  )  I960 

6. a 

S^.O 

6.0 

.  6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

Kev/,  2ealahd 

1966 

6.6 

.7*5 

'  7.6 

7.9  ^• 

8.2 

-  3,4 

Norway 

I960  ^ 

7.0 

7.0. 

,7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Portugal 

I960 

,  0.0  f 

o:o 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

'  0.8 

Spain 

1970 

.0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

2. A 

^.V 

.S\jeden  (d) 

1970 

5.8 

5.9 

6-.5 

)  6.8 

iTOrkey  (e) 

,  "  1965 

0.0 

°  0.0 

0.0, 

0.2 

,  0.4 

0.5 

^*  U.K.  ' 

1961 

'7-3 

7.7  ' 

8.3 

8.6* 

8.7 

.  8.7' 

U.S.A. 

1970 

2.4 

4.1 

5.9 

6*7 

7.4 

8.1 

(a) 

Total 

and 'over 

(b) 

Total  aged  25  and 

over 

(c) 

Active  popuXatibn 

1 

Cd) 

Total  aged  16-59 

(e) 

Total  aged  11  and 

over 

/7 

lable  5  (conlid  ) 


ff  ' 

Top 

Top 

Top 

Top 

570 

XU/O 

Belgium  (a) 

1961 

ll.O 

19  Q 

III 

1  A  X 

Canada 

1971 

1^.7 

T/i  n 
A*f  .U 

17.2 

Denmark, 

'1961/2  11  ;i 

±± « 0 

1  0  /• 

13.0 

15.1. 

Finland  (^).  ^ 

1970 

10.7 

Id  .0 

l^l-.l 

15.9 

France 

1968 

-^11.2 

15.2 

14.9 

16. 9 

Germany  . 

1970 

11.0 

1  9  A 

14.3 

15.8 

Greece 

1971 

9.5 

12.2 

13.8 

14*9 

Ireland 

1966 

11  a 

11.7 

12  .5 

.13.8 

15.-5, 

Japan 

196i 

8.4 

10  .O 

13.0 

15.1 

^1970 

12.6 

1  A 

1  c;  1 

lo«2 

Netherlandfi(c)  196O 

10.3 

n 

New  Zefaland 

1966^ 

;11.8 

12.4^ 

.15.0 

14.2 

15.3 

i960 

9.7 

10. 2*^  , 

11.1* 

12.7 

14.9 

Portugal 
Spain 

1969 

5.5 

6a. 

6.6 

8.2 

10.4 

"  .1970 

7:6 

8.1 

^9.2 

•ii.7 

14.5/ 

,  Sweden  (d) 

i9ro 

11.7 

12.3 

15.0  • 

14.3 

15.6 

Turkey  (e) 

1965 

6^2 

6.6  . 

^  9.2 

11.1 

U.K. 

1961 

11.3 

11.6  • 

.  12.4 

14.0 

15.8 

1970 

13.5 

l4.0 

15.0 

16.  A 

17.1 

(a)  Total  1A  and  over 

(b)  '  Total  aged  25  and  ove.r 
"(c)    iVctJvr  population  ' 

(d)  Total  aged  16-59 

(e)  Total  aged  11  and -over 
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Table  6 


Cut-Off  Points  Used  in  Census  Accounting  of 
*    '  Educational.  Experience 


Least  number  of 
per  capita  years 
of  schooling 
arecorded 


Highest  number 
per  capita  years 
of  schooling 
recorded 


Be3.gium 

•1961 

'  Canada 

'I971 

Denmark'  * 

1961/2 

F^inlaijd 

1970 

Prance 

1968 

Germany  \ 

1970 

/Greece 

1971 

Ireland' 

1966 

Italy 

.1961 

Japan  ; 

1970 

Netherlands 

1960 

,New  Zealand 

1366^ 

Norway  - 

I960 

Portugal 

1960 

Spain 

1976 

Sweden 

1970 

^^rkey 

i?65 

U.K. 

1961 

U.S.A. 

f 

1970  - 

0 
7 
5 
3 
7 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
1' 
7 
0 
,0 
5 

0  ' 

6 

0 


19 
19 
19 
20 

'ik 
rt9 

"  19^ 
20" 
19 
18 
-20 
20 

^17 

^^ 

22. 
18 
20 
18 
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Table  7 


Direct  Current  Cost  o£  a  Pupil  Year  of  Education^ 
at  Different  Levels  in  Public  Institutions 


France 

Japan 

U,K, 

Primary- 

282 

-    2^8  " 

223 

First  cycle 
V         .  secondary ^  ^ 

330 

265 

372. 

^     ,  Second  cycle  .: 
secondary 

606 

'  316 

97a 

\'Highier 

691 

5A9 

'2>136 

1970  U*S.-  $  per  pupil  year 


(b) 


(a)  Estimates  cover  average  <Josts  in  both  public  and^ 
private  institutions* 

(b)  Estimates  for  first  and  second  lyde  secondary  levels 
refer  to  pre-  and  post-coippulspry  secondary  education  * 
respectively. 

^Source:  L.  Levy-Garboua,  S.  Newman,  ?•  Noda,  A.  Peacock, 

 ^        Watanabe  and  M*  Woodhall,  Educational  Expenditure 

in  France.  Japan  and  the  U>K«.  Q«£«C>1>,,  Faris, 
•  forthcoming.  !       >        •      '         '  . 
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Table  8 


Index  of  Average  Annual  Earnings  of  Laboiir  by  Level 
of  Fducation  in  0*E>C*D*  Coimtrles 


Country 


Year  , 


Educational  Level 
Primary       Secondary  Higher 


Belgium  ^  ' 

i960  " 

100 

251 

.  502 

Canada 

1961 

.  '100 

V  144 

263 

France 

1968 

10a 

183 

289 

Greece  y 

I960 

100 

139  « 

220 

Italy  . 

1969 

•  100 

141 

244 

Japan 

1968- 

ipoy^ 

,  '117 

,161 

Netherlands 

1965  ^ 

100 

131 

'  152 

Norway 

1966 

100 

.140 

213 

U.S.A., 

1967 

100 

129 

'200 

./1967  ' 

100 

'  140  . 

225 

Source:  G.  Psacharopoulos',  Earnings  and  Education  in  0«E«C«D 
Countries r  O.E.C.D.,  Paris,  lyyp.  ' 
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Table  Q 


Estimated  Change  in  Average  Per  Capita  Educational 
Attainment  of  the  Popiilation  aged  2^-64  between 
1950-1960 

Average  annual  compound  growth  rate  in: 


iCotal 

Priisary 

Secondary 

Higher 

Belgium  (a) 

1951; 

.61 

0.6  , 

.  0.0 

1.7 

2.6 

"'Canada 

1951- 

.61 

0.6 

0.1 

.1.4 

2.3 

Uermaxk  ' 

1951- 

.61 

0.3 

0.0 

0.4 

1.1 

Pr^ce 

1948'- 

-58 

0.-^5 

0..0 

1.0^ 

3.2 

Greece  *  ^ 

195r- 

.61 

2.2 

1.7 

5.2' 

Italy 

1951- 

-61  ^ 

V.I  • 

0.8 

2.0 

0.8 

Japan 

1950- 

.60  ' 

1  .1 

0.2' 

'  3.0  , 

3.2 

Netherlands 

1950- 

.60 

0.4 

0.0 

1.9,  I 

0.4 

Norway  (b) 

1950- 

.60 

0.3 

O.b  * 

2.2 

•  1.2 

Portugal  ^ 

1950- 

.60 

1 .8 

1.7 

2.5 

0.0' 

TJriited  Kingdom  (c) 

1951- 

.61" 

0.3 

0.0 

^0.8 

2.7 

United  States 

1950- 

.60 

0.8  . 

0.3 

1.4 

2.2  ' 

Average 

0-8  ^ 

'  0.4 

.  1.9 

2.1 

(d)    Age  group  2O-.59 

(b)  Age  group  25-59 

(c)  Bxcluding  Northern  Ireland 
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Table  10 


Estimated  Change  in  Average  Per  Capita  Educational  * 
Attainment  of  the  Population  aged  23*-64  between  ♦-•W 

1960-1970 


Average  annual  compound  growth  rate  in  : 
^     Total        Primary       Secoridar^y  Hig^( 


Belgium  (a) 

1961-71 

0.8 

0.0 

1.8 

h.l 

Canada. 

1961-71 

6.7 

0.2 

1.4 

4.5 

Denmark  (a) 

1961-71 

0.5 

0.0 

0.,8 

6.1 

Finl'and 

1960-70 

1.0 

oa 

3.4 

3.2 

France 

1958j68 

0.6 

0.0 

1.3 

3»1 

Germany 

1960-70 

0.5  . 

0.0 

0.9 

2.5 

Greece 

1961-71 

'2.2  ^ 

.4.5' 

7.1 

♦Ireland 

«  '  1956-66> 

0.2  . 

0.0 

0.5 

■1.8 

Italy 

"  1961-71 

1.4 

b.s 

3.2 

3.9 

'Japan 

'1960-70 

1.1 

.0.0 

2.7 

74.8 

Ketherlan<is 

1960-70 

0.7 

0.0 

2.4 

1  2.7 

Norway  '(b) 

1960-70 

0.6 

0.0 

3*3 

J  4.9 

Portugal 

1960-70 

2.8 

'  1.7  * 

6.1 

)\11.6' 

Spain 

1960-70 

^0.8 

0.6 

2.3 

2.1 

Turkey  (a) 

1955-65 

2,3 

2.1 

3.3 

1.5 

U.K.  (c) 

-  1961-71, 

0.4  . 

0.0 

0.9 

3.1 

U.S.A. 

19iiO-70 

0.9 

0.2 

1.5 

3.1  . 

Average 

'  1.0 

0.4 

4.1 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Age  groxxp  20-59 
Agi  group  25-59 
Excluding  Northern  Ireland 


Table  11 


Estimated  Chanrft  In  Average  Per  Capita  Educational 
Attainment  of  the  Total  Populati6h  aged  25-6A  between 
^  1970-1980  ~^  ~ 


Average  annual  compound  growth:  rate  in 


(a) 
(a) 


*  Belgium 
Canada 
Denmark 
Fraitce 
Germany 
Greece 
Italy 
Japan 

Netherlands^ 
Norway  (b) 
Portugal 
.  Spain 
Sweden 
U.K.  . 
U.S.A. 
Average 


(c) 


1971-81 
1971-81 
1971-81 
1968^78 

1970-  80 

1971-  81 
1971-81 
1970-80 
1970-80 
1970-80 
1970-80 

1970-  80 
^ 1970-80 

1971-  81 
1970-80 


.Total 

0.9 
1.0 
0*6 
1.0 
0.2 
n.a, 
1.6 
0.8 
1.0  " 
1.2  • 
5.2 
1.3 
1.1 
0.6 
^0.9 
1*1 


Primary       Secondary  Higher 


0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0- 

Q.O 

1.1 

0.5 

b.o 

0.0 
0.0 

1.6 
0.4 
>  0.0 
0.0 

JO.O 
0.3 


1-.6 

i.s' 

'0.8 
1.6  . 
0.1 

4- ;9 

3.6 
1.7V 
2.7 
4.4 

5-  .2 
5.^ 
2*9  « 
l.i 
0*9' 
2.6 


4.8 
5.3' 
4.9 
6.1 
4.1 

•3.b 
•  3.8 
3.7 
8.2 

10.3 
8.1 
.5.8 
4.9 

^5.6, 
15.7 


(a)  Total  20-59 
(.1?)  Total  25-59 
(c)     Excluding  .  Northern  Ireland 
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•  '  Appendix  I  ^ 

Sources  Used  In  Calculating  Educational  tevels 


BELGIUM 

Source:  •     .  .       "  "         -  , 

The  196X  census  provides  a  table  giving  a  breakdown  of  the 
poptaation  by  sex*,  four  ag6  groups  and  12  terminal  education 
ages;  see  Recensement^du  Royguroe  de  Belgique  I96ljt  Tome  X, 
Table  6  p . 22 .      This  table  refers  to  the  population  lA  years 
and  over  no  longer  enrolled  in  full-time  education,  broken  down 
by  age  group  and  sex  and  by  the  ypar  of  age  at  which  full- 
time  education,  terminated,      ("Population  de  14  ans  et  plus 
ne  sulvant  plus  un  ensjsignement  de  pie  in  exercis,e,  repartie 
par  groupes  d'figes  et  par  sexe  et  selon  I'Sge  jusqu'auquel  un 
lenseigriement  de  pie  in  exercice  9  ^t^  suivi")v.     Census  data 
for  earlier  years  (1947  census,  4;ome  IV)  are. limited  to  $1 
breakdbwn  of  the  population  by  ag.e.and  degree  of  literacy- 
only.  -  At  thi^  date  only  preiiininary  population  statistics 
are  av'ailajjl^e  from^he.  1970  census. 

Estimates  of  the  educational  stock  are  given  by  E.  Raymaekers 
in  "The  Educational  $tock  of  the  Active  Population  in 
Belgium,  for  1940>  1950,  I960  and  1970",  iinpublished  memorandum 
/or  OECD,  2963-v 

M,M.  Franl^nd  Associates  in  '*L* Education  et  la  croissance 
^conomique  en  Belgique",.  Cahiers  Economlques  de  BS:uxelles» 
No.  2k f  19oh,  provide  estimates  of  the  stock  of  educated 
people  and  related  earnings.      However  the  labour  force  is 
divided  by  occupational  category  rather  than  education  stock. 

Methodology: 

The  data  are  for  the  four  age  groups  lA  to  19  years,  20  to 
39  years,  AO  to  59  years,  and  60  yeai*s  and  mor^.      In  each 
age-group  the  population  is  broken  down  by  the  age  at  which 
fMll-time  education  was  terminated,  by  single  years  of ^ age 
from  14  years  and  under  to  25  years  and  over. 

In  all  age  cohorts  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  pei'sons 
are  included  in  the  category  having  left  school  at  lA  years 
and  less,  rising  to  .Ovei:*  80  per  cent  in  the  60  and  over  ^ 
age-group.      In  order  to  estimate  the  distribution  of 
education  below  age  lA,  use  was  made"^  of  Fr6ncH  data  -  France 
having  an  educjsition  system  roughly  comparable  to  that  of 
Belgium,      In""Une  m^thode  de  calcul  du  stock  d* enselgnement", 
Population,  mal-juln  1966,  tabbies  I  and  II,  Debeauvals  and 
Maes  provide  data  giving  a  breakdown  of  the  French  population 
by.  qUinquennial^^es^r  of  birth  from  I8A0  to  i960,  and  by 
duration  of  education  in  years  from  3    years  ^nd  less^ 
2A  years  and  more. 
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.  CANADA 
Sources; 

Census  of  Canada  1941,  Table  47,.p.659»  "Popiaation  10  years 
of  age  and  over  not  attending  school,  by  years  of  schooling, 
five-year  age-groups  arid  sex,  for  "Canada,  rural  and  urban 
by /s-ize*  groups ,  1941". 

Census  of  Canada  1951*  Table  27,  "Population  10  years  of  age  and 
over  not  attending  school,  by 'ye of  schooling,  five-year 
age-groups,  and  sex,  for  Canada  1951". 

Census  of  Canada  r961^  Vol^  1,  Part  5»  Schoolinj:  by  /Vpie  Prrourfl. 
Table  102.      "Population  10  years  of  age  and  over  not  ^ 
attending  school,  by  highest  grade  attended,  five-year  age- 
groups  and  sex,  for  Canada  19611*.  ^;J^,...,.,, 

Census  of  Canada  1971*  The  Out-of-^(iooX  Population,  ratalo^u^ 

92-^74.3*  Vol  :  1-Part  :  5.  (Bulletin  1.^-!?),  TabmT  — ' 

"Population  15  years  and  over,  not  attenaing  school  full-time 
by  level  of  schooling,  showing  age-griDups  and  sex," .Canada,  1971. 

Census  of  Canada  1971.  Vocational  Train infy.  Patalogup  9?^7?1 
vol:  I      Part  :  2  (Bulletin  1.2-9).  This  report  includes  tables 
giving  detailed  classifications  of  vocational  courses  by  sex, 
type  of  training,  length  of  course,  and .date  of  completion, 
and  Uroader  classifications  by  sex  and  level  of  schooling 
completed.  »  ' 

Census  of  Canada  1971  Advance  Bulletin  Catalogup  q?^7f;4  (AP- 
Statistics  Canada^  September  1973.    »Population  by  School 
Attendance  and  Level ✓ot  Schooling,f      Table  1.    "Population  5 
years  and  Over,  by  School  Attendance,  Level  of  Schooling  and 
Sex,  for  Cariada»Jl971". 

G.W.  Bertram,  Yhe  Contribution  of  Education  to  Economic  Growth. 
EQonomic  Coomcil  of  Caifada,  1966,  provides  data  on  the  growth 
of  educational  stock  fifom  1911  to  1961,  but  deals  with  the  male' 
population  only, 

Walters  P., Canadian  Inc  ome  Levels  and  Growth  t    An  Tnternat  ion<5il 
Perspective"    2conomic  Council  of ^Canada  1968,  Contains  an 
extension  of  the  Denison  analysis. to  Canada.     .A  revision  of    ,  ^ 
the  estimates  of  economic  growth  in  Canada  is  incorporated  in 
D.  Walters  Cana'dian  Groy/tb  Revisited  1950-67^  Scononic  Council 
of  Canada  iWT.  .  ^  ^  '  • 

J.i^.  Poduluk,  garninfis  and  Sduc ation ,  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Ottawa  1965^falso  exploits  the  I96I  Canadian  * 
census  data*    ,  ■ 

J.R,  Poduluk,  Incomes  of  Canadians ^Domriftion  Bureau  of.  •  . 
Statistics,  Ottawa  1968.  ' 
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CAIUDA  (cont'd  ) 


Statistics  Canada,    The  Labour  Force,  February  1973? 
/'Educational  *iittainiaent  April  1972"  A   Th;.s  article  reports  , 
'on  a  supplementary  question  added'  to  the  regular  Laboiir 
Force  Survey  of.  Aprir  1972  asking'  respondents  to  giv^  the 
hignest  level  of  education  they  have  completed.      Table  S-1,  • 
p*62,  gives  a'brcakdovm,  of  the  civilian  non-institutional 
population  14  years  of  age  and  over  m  ten-year  age-cohorts,  ' 
by  sex  and  nine  levels  of  schooling.      The  Labour  J'orca 
Survey  is  a  monthly  sample  survey  of  30,00Q  hduseliolds,^  arid 
has  included  a  question  on  educational  attainment  each  year 
since  1966,    '  : 

^lethodploCTt*  *  ^  ^{  t  *    ^  '  '  / 

In  1941  and  1951,  census  data  refer  to  years  of  schooli^'ng 
complet^ed,  and  in  1961  and  1971,  to  highest  grade  attended. 
The  latter  form  would  *overs1;ate  the  number  of  grades  of       ,     >  ' 
schooling  aclJuSlly  cdjapleted,  but  would  also  understate  the 
number  of  ^•ears  ^n  s'chooX  since  repeated  years  are  not  included, 

ihe  degrae  .of  .detail  m'the  census  tabulations  has  d3-ffered 
from  year  to  year,  comprising  groups'  of  up  to  four  years  of 
schooling.  ^    A  precedent  for  breaking^^down  these  groups  into 
specific ^ears  of  scnooling  was  established  fo^r  the  I96I  data 
by  Ber"^rain  (op.^it);    Bertram. computed*  the  average  years  of  ^ 
schooling  obtained  ifby  the .  male,  labour  force  in  the  age-?groups  v 
35-34,  35r44,  45-54,  and  55-64,  using  the  1961  census  data,    ,  , 
moving  f6rward  more  detailed  data-in  the  1941 -census,  and  using 

.  'data  on  retention  rates  published  b^.the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  notably  in  Student  Progress^  Throuph  the  'Schools « 

**1960l    Bertram's  methodology  as  described  in  His  Appendix  B«2,^ 
p*97,  and  some  of  the  data  on  retention  i»ates  he  dcmloyed  aj 

•  given  in  TableS'll,  I3,  14  and  17  of  his  i)q6k.  ^ 

Our  estimates,  for  1951  and.  1961  were  rqade  fall6wine.^rtram* 8 
methodology,  but  with  additional  information  froijk^he  1971 
census  regarding  the  separation  of  perst^rts  wi^k^ra^de  12  *or 
grade'  15  and  djiff  erent  a^suigptions  regarding-  uftiversity-level 
achievements,;*  *  * 

In  1971,  persL>nrf  with-'jio  schooling^^W^e  not  ^distinguished  from 
persons  with  I-4  years' 'of  schooling.    For  age-groups  25^^nd  ovet*, 
the  proportion *of-' persons  with  less  than  fi^e  years  of  scnooling 
having" never  attended  school  was  assumed  lo  be  the  samS  as  in 
the  cohort  ^tea  years  younger  in  1961/ *  Fdr  tee.  ag^-grou^)a 
15-19*  and '20-24  this  prooortion  was  arHitrarVly  a*&suiued  to  be  20^0. 

'     ^  -      '\  *  "  -'^ 

♦In^  all  the  censuses  persons  with  1-4  years  ^ojC  schoi^lirftf  - were 
g:^uped  togethei*,    I^i  the  ^absence  of  historical  data,  a  ^ 
dxstJ^ibutioh  wasr  j^bii:rarily  assigned  to  eadh  t en-year^ age- 
cohort*^     These  distributions;  ^howji  below  by^year  of  birth, 
.  ^produce'  the  same  average  years,  of  schooling  isi  this  range  as 
Bertram  assumes  for  the  age-groups  his  study  considered.  - 
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'V'  ^ov^'^  r?^  7.-.  ^ 

v\.v      *  -.'ir;-     '''^^     /Sv  Ye^^-of  schooling"'-       .'"'o  ,       .V  -^^ 
vy  ear  of* •      ' 'V      .<^"*?:-' ..*•*/"' -Av  .  * 

T^' '  -  .4  /• '  r<i^J6Cl90$  V  10    > '  -  20' V  ^  .-^         40  '  V -/.!    "      ...^  • 

■r^ieie-.iss^.  i<^--5.  ^  -lo      35-:-    ^lo.v-  .  . .    '  ^^  v 

19?i3^  'W§ilan«^  1971  fe^^o«s  witJi^^^ 'years  of  schooling  were 
^?^upe^  »togethe?,     Fpr  -the  a^propH^te  age-cohartsii  .data  from 

.g^Vi^g     bJ?eak,dQ*m  into  ^6,  7  and  8  year^- were  brought 
fo-ip^ard';*    ^pr  yoimger- a^e-groups^the  breakdovoi  was  based  oA-. 
>  estOTa-gejl  retention  rates  given       Stude'xtt  Progress  Through  the 

.^.Schools/   ;  I960, dominion.  Bureau'  pr*4iiatiiiic^/V59  .and  1§^5, 
•^.^•P^  .   -J-i^  ^i*-age-grolipsv,  it  .was  .^rsuiaed  that  .for  the  grou© 
"'I^^'"^  ye^Sj  the  averag^e;'was*  5»,5'*S^ears  of  schooling,  . 

*  l^e  bfe^dbv^ji  of  ^  secondary  fedup'ation  into  specific  grades  or  — 
,y?^s  -M^D^  different,  in^.each  crensuB^  and'  in  1941  and  1951,  "a 
croQji}sit^  group,.  15"i6  years;  included  iper sons  with  both 
,secf6ndary^^^Lnd  .incomplete  nniverei-t/ stiWies.  '  In  1941  the 
.\  brealcdown-^a%*'^;>10  and  <11-12  years;  '  in  1951  9-12  years;    in  , 

*  >     >    '^^-^^^fy^ddsi^  ^-lt)/.!!,,  and  'Aa-l     and  in  im  grades  9-10,  11, 
*  12  aixa*.15;      Moving  ^.orwacrd-raore  .detailed  dat^  from  the  1941.;^ 

6%       ^^'^su^  ^-P  backward  from  the  1971  census  g^ave  us  a  complete 
J'  by'spec-i'fi-c  years  pf/ schooling  for  some  age-cohorts, 

V'     .  a  paHijS^  Ijre^dQwAj  for  .others.      These  gaps  were  filled  by 

\      ,  ?$<;^^se  to  -Ijjie  JDopinioii* Bureau  of  Statistics  study  oited  abov^, 
•/  ^1^,^y  cc^prariso^ 'With,  the  nearest  a&e-cohort  for  which  a  . 
r\   -;^^^.cofi)|)lete  breakdcj^wn'had  been  established. 

.  "  ,  v^'  V.  ♦       '     \         '      ^  ^  "  '  ^  * 

'  '    '      :/P,or  1951,  T^exsone,  having  completed  13  years  of  elementary/ 
\^sec^ndary  schooling  Vere  3epara^;ed  from  the  13-16'  years  of 
sch'abliug  group  by  assuming  that .  they^  rej)resented  the  same 
"      t'proportlon  of  persons  )iaving  13.  or  more  years  of  education  in 
ty.  :      '  ♦195l>9*^n  "the  age-:cohort  »ten  years  older  in  1961.  , 

At  tV  H^jvveraijty  level^^  -  - 

-Tmn^tron  ratea  t)\roiigh  jfeach  year  to  graduatJon  from  the  Dominion 
Btoeau^^i  ataxxstios  study,,  v^mch  estimated  that  Ta^o  of  fiyst 
y^i^r  students  proceeded  .to  second-year,  •68S>  to  thirrd  year,  and^ 
^61?.o.  graduat^ed  witk  a  b^chelor^  s  degtee.      More  detailed 


longeii'in  tjxe  ejJU^utipft  .system  by  specific  year  of  university 
attai'nljient  up  to years  or  more^.,,  further  .subdivided  into  persons 
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,  CANADA  (cont'd  ) 

with  and  without  a  degree*     Usiftg  ihis  table  we  established 
a  percentage  distribution  of  persons  by  year  of.  university 
education"  for  each  sex  and  fcUr  persons  with  and  without  a 
degree.     JWe  then  assumed  thax  50%  of  students  Jiad  had  twelve 
years  of  1?asic  education,  and  50>  thirteen  years,  giving  the 
d^^ribution  of  yeaxs  of  schooling  below.  .  , 

Percentage  distribution  of  persons  with  university  education 
by  year  of-  schooling 

Without  degree         %     ^  >With  d6/tree 

Years  of 


hooling 

Males 

Females 

Pem'ale^ 

13 

2b 

'  23 

^  ■■  .  ^  ' 

-  *^ 

14 

35 

38 

.12  . 

15 

23 

22 

16  , 

12 

^  10 

-  22 

.  55 

17 

/  •  6 

4  ■ 

.  27 

51 

18 

3 

'2 

'  28 

17  •  ^ 

19  . 

I 

1 

\1 

<  7 

Although  approximate,  this  ^.istr^bution ,  w^en  applied  to.  1961 
data,  give6  a  proportion  of  persons  havimg  17  or  more^yeafs  "of 
education  closely  corresponding  to^  that  given  for  the  cohort  ten 
years  younger  in  the  1951  census,  '  »  ^ 

For  1951>  the  distributions  of  the  groups  13-16,  and  17  or  more 
years  dif  schooling  based  on  the  same  data,  are  as  follows: 

Person?  w^th  13^6-- .             ^  BersoW  with  17  or  u^ore 
years  of  schooling                '     years  gf  schooling 
per  cent   per  cent 

SscriP'         Males        Females     Years       Males         *  Females 

13  16  -  '         20  17  42  -56 

14  28  29  18V  37m  '        -      32  * 

15  25    .  25  19        /,21        ^  12 

16 .  —    31        26  : 

iV  should  be  no;tfed  that  in  applying  the  age-cohort  technique 

thR  OanaillAC^Liatfl  wp  havp  ;^Rfliimf>d_jLhjtiL- the  distribution  by 

yeais  of  education  within  groups  of  years  of  schooling  is 
unchanged  by  migration  and  raortsdity. 
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Source t  ' 


s  exarch. 

If^l  l'^'^'     "^^^^  *°  tl'e  total  population  15 

e.fter  kf^n,  alder  og  erhT^rvsuddannelse")!      ^""^^^  lordelt 

skolenddannelse  og  erhervsuddarinelse").  <  ^' 

oT^octel  f^All"^  MeddeieisHr"'  Kh."^*'?S^  InstiWe 

Tables,  10  anTlrfrf  J^g^^tS^^  '^"^^O^'^l^W^^  *° 

Methodolofiys  • 

*  *  '  '  r 

The  data  are  the  results  of  a  survey  of  10,000  households 
undertaken  between  October  lcr6l  and  April  196^  °  . 

oa^i^L^^  provided  sh<jw.ing  the  general  -education  received  by 
•each  age-group,  the- vocation^  education  riceiVed  by  each  a^e 
group,  and  a!  cross^^filaaaificatlon  of  tvppn  nf  iro^^ff/v!^?  „1.    4.4  - 
— aiirTrevBls-or-giHS^^du^^^    or  *ype»  <>£^09atxonaarnedtrcatlon 

detemlne  how  many  of  th6  persons 
in  each  age-cohort  having  a  particular  level  of  general  ' 
education  went  or^  to  each  f om  of  vocational  edufI?lon. 

,     The  lowest  letei  of  education  included  in  the  survey  results  is 
r     lZTI^^^'^:  O^^/fti'-ates  were  obtained  on  the  IssS^pS"! 
that  all  members  of  the  Danish  population  obtained  at  least  ' 
ir^JlZl/r^'  which        lead  to  some  ovt^etltfment 

of  the  numb4?  of  years  .obtained  between  the  ages  of  7  and  uV 
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i^ource 

general  Census  of  Poptllation  (Ylelnen  Ya^st^lasVenta)  19?n, 
Vol>  VII>  Table  2.  "Population  bv  Pdunat^inTYfli  i  pvpi  ^-nS  ago 
by  couaties"  • 

General  Census  of  Population  I960 >  Vol,  VTIT,  Table  3,  "Population 
by  education  and  age>  by  provinces  and  statistical  regions  etc." 
Vol.  IX.a?able  1.  ''Population  by  vocational  training  and  age^'. 
Popiaation/  Census  1970 >  Vol>  VITA>  Bducation,  Table  3, "Population 
'Dy  age^  sex,  vocational  education  and  basic  education;  ;whdle 
coxmtry,  provinces  etc." 

Methodology 

In  1970  the  census  showed  the  total  population  distributed  Xjk 
sex,  five-year  age  groups  and  three  levels  of  gert^ral  education  - 
matriculation  examination,  junior  secondary  school    examination  ' 
and  "others",  the  last  category  including  persons  who  have  only 
oiementary  education. and  thcJ^se  whosr  edtrdation  is  incomplete. 
Persons  with  other  education  in  addition  to  general  education  were 
distributed  by  sex,  age-group  and  Jbhe  classes  of  vocational 
education  shown  "below.      Ihe  number  preceding  each  level,  which 
is  the  census  classification  code  for  that  level,  and  the  number 
'of  years  attended  associated  with  that  level,  weye  given  in  the 
notes  accompanying  tha-ceVjsus  in  Finnish  on  p.l2  and  in  English 
on  p.3l  of  the  1970  census  volume  VIIA.      The  level  coded  1, 
"lower  level  of  basic  education"  is  not  shown  in  the  census. 

/     level  of  education  Number  of  years  attended 

Code 


2  Upper  level  of  basic  educajior^  about  9  years  ' 

3  ^        lower  lev'el  of  secondary  education  about  10-11  yeaxs 

4  Upper  level  of  secondary  education  about  12  years 

5  lowest  level  of  higher  education  .  about  13-14  years 

6  Undergraduate  level  of  higher 

^  education  ^    .    ,       ^   .  aboUt  15  years 

7  Graduate  level  of  higher  educa- 

tion      ^  at  least  16  years 

8  Postgraduate  or  equivalent    


education  same" as  7  * 

9  Education  which,  cannot  be, 

classified  to  ah  education  level 


Each  of  categories  3-9  is  further  subdivided  into  the  three  levels 
of  general  education  :  matriculation,  middle-sc)iqol  and  other. 
In  attributing  the  number  of  y^^rs  of  schooling  to  each  level  we 
followed  the  table  above  for  levels '2-5f  assuming  for  example  tliat 
all  persons  at  level  2  had  9  years  of  sciiooling,  ■  and  that  at 
lecvel  5  50?&  had  10  years  of  schooling  and  50^0  11  years."  .  We 
assumed  that  persons  at  level  6  were  equally  distributed  between 
15  an^  16  years  of  schooling,  those  at  l^evel  7  betweeii  If?  and  18 
years  of  schooling,  and  those  at'  level  8  between  19  and  20  years  of 
schooling.      Class  9,  which  contained  only  about  0.02?o  df  the 
.population!  was  grouped  with  class  4. 
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The  numT^er  of,  persons  with  only  general  Education  at  each  level 
ot  the  latter  was  found  by  subtracting  the  niunber  with 
♦vocational  education  having  each  level  of  general  education  from 
the  total^with  that  level.      Then  those  persons  with  matriculation 
were  attributed  12  years  sind  those  with  the  middle-school 
examination  9  years.      Persons  in  the  category,  "other"  were  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  and  constituted  almost  60>o  of  the  total 
■population    ,  ^  ,  -  . 

^fhe  1950  census  breaks  down  thi&  category  into  those  with  partial 
or  no  pr4m^y  education  and  those  with  completed  primary 
education.      In  1921  ..a  law  was  passed  intjrj^cing  compulsory 
primary  schpoling  of  six  years.    In  1948  primary  school  was 
extended  to  7  years,  and  in  1957  the  length  of  primsiry  school 
revorted  to  6  yeats,  and  the* two-year  extenaioa  course  introduced 
earlier  was  formalised  into  a  day  school.      However  some  96^  of 
the^. population  aged  7-15  were  enrolled  ^in  s6hool  by  the  mid- 
I950«s.     (Facts  and  Pi^uyes,  \JNESCO,  I960). 

As  noted  above,  the  category  "others"  inclmdes  persans  still  in 
full-time  schooling,  whatever  level  thevjjave  reached,  and  in  the 
absence  of  enrolment  data  by  age-group  lor  1970^  we  have  for.  the  , 
pceseat  ignored  the  age-group  15-24.  Vrhe  effect  of  this  factor 
on  the  25-29  year-olds  does  not  appes^  to  be  very  strong.    \/e  have 
assumed  -  that  95>  of  those  aged  25-39  years  in  the  category  "others" 
had  completed  primary  education.  ,  Por  the  older  age-groups,  we 
assiuned  thal^the  same  proportion, of  persons  with  less  than  middle  ^ 
school  in  1970  had  completed  pririiairy  schooling  as  in  the  age-group 
20  years  younger  j^n  1950.    We  assumed  that  all  persons  with  t 
incomplete  primary  education  had  five  ycdrs  of  education,  which 
prohably  overestimates  the  achievements  of  some  of  the|  older  age- 
groups.    Then  those  persons  having  completed  primary  education 
were  distributed  between  6,  7  and  8  yea3:s  as  follows. 

Years  of  »  Age  groups  Per  cent 

schcbling        25-29     50-34     55-44     45-54     55-64  65+ 

6  5  10  10         40  '        80      '  90  . 

7  '        ^        5  30      *    -  50    '     50  >  •      10  5 

,    8  _9Q  ^  60  ..  40  ^O  10  
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PRANCE- 

Source  r  "  / 

itecensement  de  la  population  de  la  France  1^68  Education, Table  ^, 
toils  table  refers  to  the  total  population  aged  14  years  and  over 
and  active  population       terminal  education  age  and  five-year 
age^groups.    ( ITopulation  totale  de  plus  de  14  ans  et  population 
active  par  Sge  de  fin  d'dtuftes  et'd'ftge  quinquenniel") * 

M..  Debeauvais  and       Maes  "Une  Kathode  de  calcul  du  stock 
4'  eiiseignement"  Population,  maiHiuin.  1966, 

Morxfort       "L' Evolution  de  la  structure  Educative  de  la 
population  active  francaise  entre  1962  e't  1968"  in  Revue  Franca 45 e 
de  P^dagogie,  Octobe^^-^December  1972i  uses  1968  cerisus  data  on 

•  terminal  education  age  and  diplomas  to  perf orTn  an  analysis  of  the 
labour  force  by  education,  occupation  and  socio-prof essional 
c^^tegory. 

Data  are  also  available  from  earlier  censuses,  most  recently  in 
I95A,  v/here  data -refer  to  terminal  age  of  education,  and  in 
1962,  when  data  refer  to  the, highest  diploma  obtained. 

•  Methodology: "  '       "  !;  ^  - 

The  French  census  data  for  I968  give  the  population  classified 
by  sex,  age-group  and  terminal  edutation  ag,e  as  follows:  less 
than  15  years,  15-  years,  16  years,  17  years,  18  years,  19  years, 
20-24  years,  25r29  .years,  30  years  and  more* 

A  complete  distribution  of  the  population  by  single  year  of, 
educatidn  from  3  *o  2^  years  and  more  was  derived  using  work  by 
Debeauvais  and  Maes  (op.  cit.  Tables  I  and  II).    Debeauvais  and 
Maes  have  derived  for  each  sex  a  table  showing  the  jpopulation 
distributed  by  years  of  education,  from  3  to  24  years,  and 
.quinquenniel  year  of  birth,  using  interpolations  of  historical 
Enrolment  data.    Those  p^ersoas  in  each  age-group  included  in  the 
composite  terminal  dduca'tion  age-groups  less  than  15  years,  ^ 
20-24  years,  and  25-29  years  were  distributed  by  single  year  of 
-age  in.- the  ^ame-^atio  as  is  given  in  Debeauvais  and  Maes'  tables 
for  those  years  of  education  in  the  year  of  birth  ^ost  closely 
representing  the  age  group. 

It  should  be  noted  that  France  is  the  only  country  whose  data 
extends  to  cover  postgraduate  education,  and  thus  may  show 
a  greater  number  of  yea^s  of  educatiorij^t  the  higher  level  than 
X  other  countries.     .     .  \  ^ 
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Source;  *  ,  ^'  - 

Wirtbchai't  \md  Statistik  2?o>  3  March  1966 >  '   A  tabie  on 
p.iVi^  shWs  the  active  and  non-acxive  populations  aged 
from  14  to  64  having  completed  general  or  further  education 
Dy  age-group  and  type  of  ^lasi?  school  completed*  ("Erwerbs- 
und  Hichterwerbs-personen  im  Alter  yon  14-  bis  uater  65  Jahren 
mit-  AbSchluss  an  einer  allgemein-  bzw.  fortbildenden  Schule 
nach  Altersgrup.pen  und  Art  des  Schulabganges").      An  appendix 
'table  on  p.  167    shows  the  active  population  aged  betv/een 
14  and  64  years  ^inclusive  by  age-group,  industry  And  occupational  - 
status  (  "Erwerbstatige  im  Alter  von  14-65  Jahren  nach 
'Altersgruppen,  V/irtschaftsabteilungen  und  Stellung  im  Beruf^*). 

Wirtschaft  und'Si?atistlk  Ho,  3  Maroh  3  97j.,'  '    An  armpnaiv  • 
table  lp,12i;    presents  data  from  the,.  1970  censud*  showing  both 
total  and  active  populations  by  sexj  five-year  age-groups  and 
highest  level  of  education  completed  ("WohhbevOlkerung  unA^- 
Ervrerbsp^ersonen  nacb  Altersgruppen  und  Art  des  hi5chst'en 
Schulabschlusses")^      An  analytical  text,  p. 177  ff.  describes 
the  types  of  education  included  in  each  category •  ,  \ 

Methodolofry 

The  earlier  d^ta  are  taken  from  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
200,000  hotts,eholds  *on  vocational  education  undertaken  as  part 
of  the  1964  15^  microcensus.      The  first  table  (p. 178)  gives  a 
breakdown  of  the  population  (excluding  immigrantn)by  four  levels  * 
of  schooling*  '  The  ntmber  of  years  attributed  to  each  level  is 
shown  below*  * 

1*      General  educatioii  before  intermediate  cycle 

(VolkBchule  bzw*  vor  mittleren  Reife)  7.^  years 

2»      Intermeaiat^e  cycle  '  ,  • 

(Nach  i:rrei  Chen  der  mittleren  Reife)  >      lO'     years - 

?•      Completion 'of  intermediate  cycle  without 
certificate  allowing  entry  into  higher 
education  '  _ 

(H^ch  Brreichen  der  mittleren  Reife  jedoch 
vor  den  Abitur)  ^  11^5  years 

4»     .leaving  certificate  of  gymnasivua  of 

gymnasiiira  evening  classes  allowing  en-fcry 

into  higher  education  . 

(Abitur  b2W»  Abendabitur)  I3  year^ 
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iPhe  number  of  years  correSpauding  to  each  level  was  taken  from 
Classification  of  Educational  Systems*  aermaiiy^  OECD  Paris  1972 • 
For  the  first  category,  v/e  have  followed  i;,if\  Denison.  (see 
Why  (jro\>rbh  Rates  Differ,  Brookings,  Washington,  1967,  p,591), 
in^  assigning  i.^  years  of  schooling  to  this  grotip.  Throughout 
most  of.  the  period  in  which  the  respondents  to  the^  Mikrocensup 
survjey  were  receiving  their  education,  the  school-leaving  age 
wac  H.      Denison's  lunstated)  source  shows  that  80^2%  of  the 
population, aged  5  'to  14  in  1958  were  enrolled  in  school,  which 
implies  an  average  of  8.02  y.ears  of  schooling  received  by 
children  in  that  age-bracket.      Because  this  group  includes 
those  persons  continuing  voliuitarily  through  their  14th  year,. 
Den i son  -assumes  that  those  leaving  school  after  completion  of 
compulsory  schooling  had  soiftfewhat ^less  than  8  years,  and  takes 
7.^  years  as  a  reasonable  estimate  for  the  survey  period.  ^ 
Enrolment  data  for  children  in  tjiis  age-group  are  available  t 
from  1953  (&ee  All^emeinbilcfende  ^chulen  1950,  bis  1964i  Statis't:^-ch 
Material,  StUndige  Konf eren^  dex'  Kultursniinister  der  LSlnder  ih  def  ' 
Sunaerepublik  Deutschland,  No.  17,  Bonn,  October  1965), 
Throughout  the  period  1953  to  1964^  the  enrolment  rate  was  in  the  . 
region  of  QOVo  and  sho\;ed  no  increasing  trend  in  the  period.  In 
the  absence  of  Statistic etl  data  refuting  Dcnison^s  assigiuaent 
of  7f  years  to  this  category,  it  is  accepte^d  here  as  the  most 
reasonable  assumption.      However  it  should  be  noted  that,  since 
some  three-quarters  o£  the  population  fall  into  this  category, 
the  assumption  that  ail  the  age-groups  in , the  surve;^  received 
the  same  number  of  years  of  -edufcation  in  Volksschule  is  crucial 
in  determining  the  total  number  of  years  of  education  received. 

The  second  tabXe  (p«16^7)    shows  the  percentages  of  the  population 
having  the  following  types  of  vocational  education 
("beruf  sbildendeschule") 

1-      Vocational,  clerical  and  administrative  training  schools 
(Berufsfach-,  Verwaltungs-,  Pachschule) 

2.  :  Technical'  schools 
(TechhikerscHule) 

3\      Engineei?ing  schools. 
-  (Ingenieurschule) 

'4.      Teacher-training  colleges 
(PSdagogische  Hochschule) 

5.      Universities  and  equivalent  *         ^        ^  ' 

(JJniversitSt  oder  Hachschule)  /y 

/  \ 

Students  normally  proved  to  each  of  thfese  types  of  vocational 
education  on  completion . of  a  particular  stage  of, general  ,  *' 
education.      The  number  of  years  attributed  to  each  level  and 
the  type  of  general  schooling  preceding  each  level,  wbre  taken 
from  the.  OECD  clAsciXicatrion  systefti  .smd  are  as  follows: 
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1.     33.35^"each  11,.  12  and  13  years  (follows  ^Volksschule) 
2,3»  Ii  years  (follows  Mi'ttlere  Reife) 
4.     16  years  (follows  Abitur) 

5v     Males  :  80%  17  years,  8^  18  years,  12%  19  years  ' 

Females  :  75%  17  years.,  8%  18  years,  17?^  19  years  - 
(Xollows  -Abitixr) 

At  the  imiv^sity  level,  a  rough  division  of  graduates*  between 
courses  of  different  lengths  was  takej;i  Xrom  Bevglkerung  und 
Kultur- Kt?lixe  10  Bildungswesen,    V,  Studerande  an  Kochgtchulen, 
showing  in  difXerent  years  the  number  o£  graduates  by 
discipline.  i      '  '  - 

5he  first  table  showing  levels  of  formal  schoo3^g  was  used  to 
der^ive  a  table  shoy/ing  percentages  of  each  age-gronp  having 
obtaine4  each  level  of  formal  schooling.     Prom  these 
percentages  v^ere  subtracted  the  percentages,  of  respondents 
declaring  a  higher  level  of  education  (from  the  second  table) 
e.g.  of  8«2  i>er  cent  declared  as  leaving  school  after  the 
"Mittlere  Reife**,  l.J  per  cent  went  on  to  technical  or 
engineering  schools,  leaving  7.1  per  cent  who  had  only  the 
"Mittlere  Eeife".  .  -  -  ^ 

It  shottl(!  hQ  noted  that  thes'e  data  refer  to  the  active 
population  of  German  nationauLity  and  do  not  include  foreign 
v/orkers  who  constituted  2.4  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  in 
1964.  .  '  ^  .  . 

The  later  data,  ^from  the  1970  census,  show  both  total  and  active 
populations  by  sex,  five-year  age-groups,  and  six  terminal 
education  levels,  both  general  and  voca^tional,  and  allow  a 
^more  detailed  analysis.      The  classification  oT  respondents  into 
these  six  levels,  described  on  p. 177  of  Wirtscha^  und  Statistlk 
Ko.  3.1974*  j^:resent0  some  problems  in  attributing  years  .Of 
schooling  to  each  level,  particularly  to  the  fiJst  "Volksschule 

und  Berufsschule".  Soroe>-7Q?^  of  the  total- population  are  — 

classified  at  this  level,  which  includes \all  person^  who"  have 
attended  school  without  obtaining  the  middle-school  certificate 
or  its  equivalent,  including  those  who  wen^  on  to  .complete 
part-time  vocational  training.      The.  length  of  compulsory 
sqhooling  has  changed  over  the  period  in  which  the  1970  populatio 
were  enrolled  in  school  from  7  to- 9  years,  ciuu.  there  is  sXqo 
evidence  of  low  enrolment  rates,,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
repetition  of  school'  years  and  drop-outs. 

The  German  educational  statistics  (Bevglkerun/^  und  Kultur, 
Roihe    10,  Bildungswesen)  provide  fairly  de  i' ailed  iniormatjon 
about  enrolmeht  ih  each  type  of  school  and  certificates  awarded 
by  year  of  birth,  pupils  in  each  grade  failing  to  reach  the 
standard  required  for  advancement  and  school-leavers  by  grade  and 
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type  of  school.      Some  of  this  ^ata  is  available  from  1953  ' 
onwaxds,  most  of  it  for  the  last  ten  years  only,  and  it  was  in 
this  ten-year  period  that  the  school-leaving  age  was  raised  to 
15,  and  the  5,chool-y«ar  changed  from  1st  April  to  3Xst  March, 
to  1st'  5lugust  to  31st  July,  with  tv/o  short-school  years  in 
1966-1967.      These  factors  were  tak^n  ihto  account  when 
exajtAining  the  patterns  of  drop-outs,  repetitions,  enrolment 
rates  etc.,  and  the  distribution  of  persons  classified  in  each 
terminal^  education  level  by  years  of  schooling  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  patterns  observed  in  the  1950 's  and  1960*s 
pertain  to  the  full  period  in  which  the  1970  population  were  in 
the  education  system. 

1.  Yolkschule/Berufsschule 

The  coverage  of  this  ievel  jias  been  discussed  above*  The 
percentage  distribution  by  years  of  schooling  is  based  on 
munbers  leaving  Volksschule,  Sondersschule,  -Realschule  and 
Gymnasium  withput  the  leaving  certificate  of  Realsi?hule  or 
admission  to  Obersi^Jomda  in  the  Gymnas^m,  by  ye^r  of  study, 
with  adjustment  for  repetition  and  enrolment  rate.      The  group 
aged  65  and  over  left  school  before  the  school-leaving  age  was 
raised  tp  I4  years;    in  this  case  the  distribution  by  years  of 
schooling  is  arbitrairy. 


> 


Age-groups      -    per  ceht^ 

Years  of  schooling   .     65  &  over.        20  -  64-        15  19 

7  .80"  30  .     0        '  ' '  , 

'  .    8  —            15  '              40  •  «30 

9  ^      .   5  20  /60 

10  0  10  10    '  , 

'2.'     Mlttlere  Reif^ 
>  • 

This  level  includes  all  persons  wlro  completed  Realschule  or 
Mittelschule^  or  a  "progymnasium"  ,  or  the  certificate  allowing 
entry  to  ."obersekunda" ,  but  did  not  obtain  the  Abitur  or  any 
higher  vocational  qualification.      The  distribution  by  years  of 
schooling  is  based  on  a  distribution  of  persons  oj^iAining  the 
"AbschlUsszei^gnis  der  Realschule"  by  year  of  birTO7 -which  first 
appeared  for  tlie  school-year  beginning  in  1965,  and  a  distribution 
of  persons  leavS^^^JJ^mnasium  without  obtaining  the  Abitur 
by  last  grade  qompletStl.    ^  f 

Years  ^of  schooling  10  11  12 

Per  .cent"  75*         20  5  .  ^ 
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3.  Abi^tur  ' 

This  category  includes  3II  person^?    having  a  certificate 
allowing  entry  to  higHetf  education,  including  the  leaving 
certificate  of  Wirtschaf tsobercchulei      She  distribution  is  . 
based  on  tables  available  from  1962  oAwards  showing  "Abiturienten 
by  y^ar  of  birth. 

Yeax3  of  schooling        • '        i'3 .  14-  15 

J^er  cent     «  ^         70  20  10  ^ 

4.  Be3nifsf5tch«»/Pach-  schule 

a?his  level  includes  persons  leaving  full-time  vocational  schools 
or  specialised  secondary  tecliiiical  {»6huols>,  including 
agricultural  schopls,  academies  and  kindergarten  teachers* 
training  schools.      Courses  range  in  duration  from  one  semester 
to  'three  years,  and  the  entreince  requirements  vary  from 
Ha\iptschule  leaving  certificate  only  to  a  prior  vocational 
training  certificate  and  professional  experience*      We  have  , 
assumed  that  the  persons  classified  at  this  level  are  distributed 
equally  oVer  11,  12.  anS  13  years  of  schooling,  basing  this 
assumption  on  tables  shoving  the  number  of  pupils  in  Fachschule 
and  Berrufsf achschule  by  ye^  of  birth  and  by  previous  educatiqn 
(from  Bev?$lkerunR  und  Kultur,  Reihe  10.  Heft  TT    Beruf sbildeTi^e 
SchulenT^      The  variety  of  paths  a  student  may  take  to  achieve 
ihis  level  prohibit  a  more  accurate  distribution  by  vears  of 
schooling..  ^        ,  . 

5.  Ingenieur schule 

IJ?he  schools  included  in  this*  category  are  now  being  transformed 
into  ^JPachhochschulen";    th6  1970  census  respondents  had 
.completed  H&here  Fachsphulen,  Bauschulen,  Baugewerkschulen« 
'Staatsbaus^Jxulen,  HShere  technisphe  lehranstalten  or  Polytechnics 
Moot  students  have  completed  Mitt el-  pr  Re^l-schulen,  a  small 
percen.tage  have  completed  the  Abitur.      In  addition  some -students 
have  p;:actical  experience  and  most  have  completed  scwne  technical 
secondary  education  equivalent  to  the  pev/ly  established 
Pachoberschulen.      In  general  the'c6urse  lasl^six  semesters. 
We  have  assxifned  tl)at  all  respondents  in  this  category  have  15 
years-  of  schooling. 

■     _  •  \ 

6.  'Hochsehule  -  ^ 

This  category  covers  universities,  teacher  training  colleges, 
and  the  several  specialised*  "Hochschule".      The  distribution 
by  years  of  schooling  below  is  derived  from  tables  shoving 
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graduates  by  discipline  in  severail  years,-  and  the  length  of 
each  course  in  semesters  given  in  OECD  Classification  of 
Educational  Systems  -  Germany >  "  ~  •  \ 

Years  or  schooling     .        Per  cent 


16 

18 

19 

Males 

25 

* 

10 

10 

I?emales 

65 

20 

5 

10 

(These  figures  dij^fer  from  those  used  for  the  1964  microcensuS 
data>  since  the  latter  gave  teacher  traii:iing  colief^es  as 
separate  category)*  *  ,  ;; 
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GREECE 


Sources 

>  ' 

Results  of  the  population  and  housing  census  of  19th  Mar^h  IQ^l 

Elaboration  Volume  II  Education  ^ — ' — Z  

Table  II ;  I5  'VPot^  population  10.  years  of  age  ^and  over, -by 
sex,  age  and  general  level  of  educa.tion.      Thereof  illiterate", 

Tabi^II.4:  "Graduated  of  HjLKher  Schools,  by  sex  and^type- of 
(main7  diploma.  Graduates  with  a  second  diploma,  by.sex,  and 
type  of  this  diploma".  "  ^       »    jr     ^,  <*nu  ^ 

Results  of  the  population  wd  housing  census  of  l^th  Mar^^h  l^'^l 
S3!nple  Elaboration*      Volume  I  v  ^  — 7 

Table  1,-4:    "Populatiori  Aged  10  and  over  by  educational  level, 
sex  and  age-gf'oups". 

Table  1,5:  /"Graduates^  of  higher  schools  by  sex  and  type  *of 
diploina'^^j^.               ,    '   •  •               -  . 

Methodology;  *■  .  -  . 

The  Greek  d^ta  give  population  by  sex,  *age  and  five  educational 
leVels  -  those  with  higher,  secondary,  and  primary  education, 
those  not  having  finished  primary  s^ool,  'and  the  illiterate. 
A  second  table  gives  the,  proportion  of  those  having^ higher 
fe<iiication  who  have  each  of  7  forms  of  higher  education,  including, 
tiniversity  \rtiich  is  classified  by  discipline,  by  sex  but  not  by 
age.      This  table  was  used  to  allocate  the  proportion  having 
higher  education  between  different  years,  ' 

The  number  of  years  attributed  to  each  level  usJLng^the  OECD 
'  Classification  of  Educational  Systelns  was 

Primary 

A  years  for  those  leaving  school  In  and  before  1929. 
6  years  for  those  leaving  school  after  1930 

Secondary 


A  ye^rs^for  tHose  leaving  school  before  1928 
6,^ars  for  those  leaving  school,  in  and  after  1928 

Univei^sity     ,     .      •        .  - 

Theology  and. hiiiiiani ties  years 
Mathematics  and  natural  sciences  -  ^  years' 
Law,  economic  and  political  sciences  -'4  years 
Medicine  -  6  years  ^  v  ■ 

Dentis-try  -  5  years  ' . 

Agriculture,  forestry,  veterinary  -  5  years 
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'     ^  '  '     .  "GRSECE    (cont'd)  ■     '  ^  " 

♦  '  -»  "  • 

'Othe^  Higher.  \      ^         \  '/  r 

Polytechnics  -  $r  years  ,     ^  *  '^  v  ' 

Indepexjdeiit  schools  for  Economics,  poXiticaX  \  ,  ^ 

sciences  and  business  administration  -  4  years"      .  • 
, Teacher  training  colleges,^  national  colleges  and  gynnastics 
*  2  orf3.- years       '    ,  .  .  •  .  .       .  ^ 

Art  schools  and  otheif"  schools  of  higher  education  -  2  years  \ 
'Agronomists  -  h  years  \  .  ^ 

Thps'e  classed  a$  illiterate  were  equally  distributed  between  0 
and  1  years       schooling.   >  Jhose  not  having  finished  primary  ^ 
schopl  were  assumed  to  have  ha<l  education  as  indicated  below. 
?nie  age  groups  ^5  and  over  and, 4/.  and  under  correspond  roughly 
to  thos^  persons  receiving  primary^ education  before  and  ^fter  the 
1929  revision  of  the  system,  '  (The  proportions  are  based  on  the 
enrolment  statistics^  for  19$^--5)#  ^ 

'      ^  ^  \.  *  MALES^ 

^9  years  o$  ake  &  oveg  ^  years  of  age  Z<  under 

50  per  cetXt  had  2  years*,  ct  education    20  per  ceYit  had  2  years  of 

^        ~  /'education' 

50*  "     *       3     '*        '•       "        27*5  "       "       "5    "  " 

50  per  cent  ha^  2-^^years       edacrftion     5' per  cent  had  2  years  .of 
-         \    /"   ,   '  .  education 

r    \-  /'  20  "        "        "    4    "       "  ) 

.\     >  '        '  '  M  II  tl      5       II  II  '  ' 

The  graup^  having  completed  pr^imary  school  includes  both  those  who 
terminated  education  at  the /primary  school  level,  and  those  Who 
completed  ^  part, -of  secondary  education. 

Unpublished  data,' provided  'by  tne  OreeK  authorities  In  response  to 
a  1968  UNESCO  questionnaire  indicate  that  some  50  per  cent  of  males 
and  35  per  cent. of  females  entering  secdhdary  education  in  each 
year  in  the , period  I960  to  1968,  dropped  t?ut  without  obtaining  a* 
diploma.      The  same  source  ajso  allows  us  to  estimate ^approximately 
the  proportions  "dropping  uut"  in  each  year  of  the  secondary' 
school  course.     J^o, earlier  data  being  available,  these  data  were  ' 
used  in  distributing  the  census  data  for  1961  and  1971 ^  For 
each  age-cohort,  a  proportion  of  the  group  declared  as  having 
completed  primary  ^educa^iion  equivalent  to  100  per  cent  for  males 
and  55  per  cent  fpr  females  of  the  group  declared  as  having, 
oompjeted  secondary  education  were  distributed  between  the  yeai:s 
comprising. the  secondary  school  course  as  follows! 


^,Tl^Vse;,p^^^f>prti£c^  for  f^^^.oat^d  Jfear^  .bX  pVlnfi^ry^ school  and  '    /  ' 


J  \/r  *  ^  r;65  yM)^s  oX'  age^arid'  over  /  -  595^  a,y^BS?j^^50%^  ^r.^yfa^r-^'  •  .  "  . 

./..vThe-;^r'^.ek  .Uata  an/xtude  thos'eN^tjLll  .studying*;"      , '     -  iS^- 
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•  IRELAND 

V 

Soiirce; 

Census  of  Popxaation  1966,      Voltune  VII.     5^ables.  lA  and  IB. 
"Males  (Pemalea)  classified  "by  present  age  auid  age  at  which 
full-time  education  ceased".  ^ 

Methodology;  ^  • 

The  Irish  data  show  the  population  distributed  by  age 
at  v)iich  full-tiiiie  edi^cation  ceased  from  under  14  years  of 
age  t<?  25  years  and  over^  by  five-year  age-groups,  and  by  sex. 

Those  persons  having  left  school  under  14  years  of  Age  were 
assumed  to  have  50%  6  years  and  50$^  7  years  in  the  age-group  * 
75  years  and  over,  53)*  6  years  and  67!*  7  years  in  the  age-group 
65  -  74,  and  7  years  in  all  other  age-groups. 

»\  ' 

All  persons  having  left  school  aged, .19  and  over  .were  assumed  to 
.haye^  had  some  higher  education,  in  accordance  with  Table  205,  of 
the  Statistical  Abstract  of  Ireland  1969.  which  indicates  tliat 
the  median  age  of  entry  into  higher  education  in  1967-68  was  18. 
7  years.  .    ^  - 


ITALY^ 


Censlmento/1951  Vbl>'V  Istruzlone  •         ,  *  * 

Table  i  pj/ovides  a  classification  of  the  total  resident 
.  population  by  sex,  age-group  and  six  levels  of  education.    Table  2 
classified  the  resident  active  population  by  sex,  level  of 
instruction,  ^ield  and  form  of  employment.  ^ 

Censimentb  1^61  Vol>  VII  Istruzione 

Tav.  1,  '   This^table  refers  to  the  resident  population  of 
six  years  of  age  and  over  by  sex,  age-group  and  level  of 
education,    ("Populazione  residente  in  eta  da  6  anni  in  poi 
per  sesso,  classe  di  eth  e  grade  di  istruzione") •> 

Tav,3V      This,  table  refers  to  the  resident  population  aged 
six  years  and  over,  active  and  •non-active,  by  sex,  age-groyp 
and  level' of  education,      ("Populazione  residente  in  eta  da 
6  acni  in  poi>  attivet' et  non  attiva,  per  sesso^  classe  di  et^ 
e  grade  di  istrnizione")  •        '       '        *  - 

Other  Sources 

Data  on  university  level  education  are  giv^  for  the  two  sexes 
combined  in  The  Mediterranean  Regional  Pro.iecti  Italy.  OECD,, 
1965,  p,36.      A  breakdown  by  sex  is  given  in  the  yearly 
publication  Relaftipne  Generate  sulla  Situazione  *Economica  del 
Paese,  Central  ins'titute  of  Statistics,  (STAT),  

Methodology;  ,  ,    '  ,  .  ^ 

The  Italian  soiirce  shows  final  levels  of  educational  attainment 
rather  than  years  of  schooling.      In  order  to  arrive  at 
estimates  of  the  latter,  use  was  made  of  the  O.E^C.D, 
Classification  of  Educational  Systems  and  the  Italian  statistics 
of  education  publication  Annuarlo  statistico  dell  *  istruzione 
Italiana*         «       ^  - 
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(These  sources  yield  estimates  as  follows: 
Xaureati 

Medicine  and  Surgery  '  - 

(Medicina  e^  chirurgia) 

Architecture 
(Architetura) 


Engineering 
(Ingengaria) 

Others 

Diplomati  / 

Classics  / 
(Maxurita  class ica; 

•Sciences 
(Maturita  scientiflca) 

Law 

(Abilitazione  magistrale) 

(Technical  ' 
(Instituti  technici) 

Arts  # 

(Maturita  artist  ica) 

Other^diplomas 
(Altri  diplomi') 


> 


V 


Lowtr  Middle  School  Certificate 
(Foml^ti  di  licenza  dl  scuola  medle 

Inferlore) 

Elementary  School  Certificate 

(Fomlti  di  licenza  di  scuola  elementare) 

3  year  course  » 
(3a  elementare) 

5  year  course   '         ^  .  ^ 

(5a  elementare) 

Literate  without  Certificate 
Ulfabeti  prive  di-  titoID  di  studio) 


19  years 
*18  years 
18  years 
17  years 

^3  years 

12  years 

13  years 

15  years 

\ 

13*  years 
8  years 

.  3  years 
.  5  yearB 

,   2  years 


Illiterate 
XlSalJaEeti) 


50%  0  years    50%  1  year 


Ihese  figures  represent  normal  length  of  education  for  the  types 
of  education  considered.     They  do  not  take  account  either  of 
persoii^s  who  complete  part  of  a  course  after  that  which  they  state 
that  they  have  completed,  or  of  repeated  years. 


0 
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Data  on  total  enrolments  and  numbers  repeating  eacH  grade  are 
•given  from  1953  onwards  for  the  first  five  yea^s  of  education  in 
tl^e  Italian  statistics  of  education, .  abd  from  1961  to  1968  for 
the  first  thirteen  yea±B  of  education  in  the  response  to  the  1970 
UNESCO  auestion^aire  on  enrolment  rates  (serial  no.  COM/WS/83). 
The  average  numljer  of  years  taken  to  complete  a  given  stage  of 
schooling  were  calculated  using  a  simplified  model  of  the  progress 
of  a  cohort  through  the  educational  system*      (See  Education. 
Human  Resources  and  Development  in  Argentina^  Methodological 
Jeroblems  and  statlsiicai  SaiaV  0>5.C,B, .   ^' 

Thiff  analysis  yields  estimates  of  the  years  required  to  complete 
each  course  as  follows:  .  .  -    '  • 


60S  12  years,  A0%  13  years 
-4096  13  years  I  60?;  14  years 


Biplomas 
Law 

Other  diplomas 

Lower  Middle  School  Certificate 

,     5096   a  years;  50%    9  years 
Elementary  School  QLertifiCate  ' 
3-year  coxirse       3096    3  years,  70$;    4  years 


5-year  course 
Literate 
Illiterate 


10%    5  years,  90%    6  years 

r"2.  years 
50%   0  years,  50%    1  year 


In  each  case  the  numbers  ptoceedibg  to  each  stage  of  schooling- 
were,  commensurate  with  the  assumption  that  these  persons  completed 
the  previous  stage  in^th'e  normal  time. 

No  data  on  repetition  rates  at  the  Laureati  stage  being  available, 
Njit  was  assumed  that  the  repetition  rate  in  each  year  oX  the  course, 
was  the  same  as  the  average  for  the.  years  of  the  "di'plomati" 
c(y>^rse.  .  -  <^ 


Laureati 

Medicine  &  Surgery 

Architecture  & 
engineering- 


30%  19  years,  7096; 20  years 
4096  18  years,  6096  19  years 

,5096  17  years,  5096  18  years 


Others 

The  same  dources  allow  us  to  compare  drop-out  rates  in  each  year 
of  schQcling.      The  census  data  show  only  those  wfio  complete  each 
course;    of  thosjs  classified  As  having  achieved  e.g*  an  elementary 
school  certificate,  a  |>roportl'on  went  on  to  complete  the  first 
year  or  two  of  the  three-year  course  leading  to  the  middle  school 
certificate.      She  data  given  on  enrolments  in  each  year  of 
schooling  in  the  answers  to  the,JJNESC0  g^uestionnaire  allow  us  to 
circulate  the  ratio  of  those  completing,  each  course  to  the  total 
entrants  to  the  course,  and  the  propbrtion"  dropping  out  in  each 
year  of  the  course.  .       *     •       ^  v 
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ITALY  (contd  ) 

At  the  primary  school  level,  the  detailed  classification  does 
not  warrant  an^  .ad justmenta  for  drop-outa« 

At  the  middle  school  levels  the  ratio  of  eiitrants  to  graduates 
in  1960-61  vas  2»0»  ^  Therefore  a  perceiltage  equal  to  the 
percentage  total  of  those  having  at  least  eight  yeaors  of  education 
was  subtra^ed  from  the  total  declared  as  having  five  yeara  of . 
►education,  and  divided  between  6  and  7  years  of  schooling  in  the 
ratio  3:2,  as  indicated  hy  the  drop-out  rates  for  each  year  of 
schoaling* 

Similarly,  at  the  "diplomat!"  level,  the  ratio  of  entrants  to 
graduates  in  1960-61  was  2.1;    thus  a  percentage  equal  to  110 
per  cent  of  the  total  percentage  of  those  having  at  least  twelve 
years  of  schooling  was  subtract;ed  from  the  total  declared  as 
having  eight  years  of  education,  and  divided  between  nine,  ten 
and  eleven  years  of  schooling  in  the  ratio  0.65  :  0*25  :  0.20. 

Again  no  data  were  ayailable  at  the  laureati  level;    it  was 
assumed  that  the  ratio  of  entrants  to  graduates  was  1.5,  and  that 
the  drop-outs  could  he  distributed  between  14,  15,  and  16  years 
of  schooling  in  the  ratio  3  s  JL  :'1«. 
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'Source:  •  • 

Census  of  Japan  1960  Abridged  report»gart  I,  (Table  19) • 

School  enrolment  and  tyye  of  the  highest. school  completed 
by  -persons  6  years  oid  and  oyer,  by  age  and  sex,  for  -all 
Japan  I960*  -  ,  - 

(Jensu^  of  Japan  1970,  Prompt  report  of  the  basic  findings. 
Table  6,  "  J      '  '  =  

Schopl  attehda^ice  and  types  of  last'  school  completed,  of 
population  15  years  oi  age  and  over/.by  ag:o  (8  groups)  and 
sex  Xor  Japan  and  prelepture, 

•  Data  on  the  breakdown  6f  the  Sictive  po^ul.«?bion  bx,  age  arc 
given  in  the  Annual  Report  of Jthe  Labouy  Force  Survey.  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Office  of  tne  £rime  Minister,  Japan,  Education 
data  are  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Education  Government 

*.J?rinting.  Office>  TokyoT  - 

.   Hisao  Kanamori,  "VOiat  Accounts  for  Japan's  Hijgh  Rate  of  Growth" 
Discussion  Paper  No,  11, Economic  Research  Institute,  Economic 
Planning  Agency,  Tokyo  1971»  gives  basic  estimates  of  the  f\ 
-stock  or  ^ucation  for  1955-1968,^,^ ^  ' 

Jsunehiko  Watanabe  "Improvement  of  Labour  Quality  aud  Economic 
Growth  -  Japan's  Postwar  Experience",  in  Economic  Development 
and  Cu3jtural  Change,      Vol.  21, No.  1, October,  iliVii,  estimates 
ia&oiir  ijuaiity  indices  from  education  and  earnings-  data.  / 

Methodology;  ,    '  ^  .  ,         ^  v 

The  I960  and  1970  data  give  total  population  having  completed 
school  by  sex,  age-group,  and  9(1960). or  6  (1970)  levels  of 
education^     The  classifications  given  in  the  1970  census  were 
subdivided  to  give  the  same  9  classes  of  the  196O  data  using  the  ' 
data  for  the  cohort  10  ,.^e^3^vounggF'  in  1960. 

The  youngest  age-group  in"  1970,  i.e/ 15-24  year  olds  were 
enrolled  at  the  lower,  secondary  school  level  (seven  to  nine  years 
of  s0hooling)  between  195S  and  1970,  throughout  which  period 
enrolment  at  this  level  was  S^»3%    of  the  age-group.    (See  for 
earlier  years  Education  in  1960)  Annual  Report  of  the  Minist^  of 
Education,  Researcn  section,  Research  bureau.  Ministry  ^f  Education. 
Government  of  Japan,  Table  37,  p.l47,    "Number  of  Lower 
Secondary  School  "Pupils  by  Sex,  1947-196a'  •    This  age-group  was 
therefore  assumed  to  have  completed  at  least  nine  years  of  education. 

(Phe  years  attributed  to  each  level  were  taken  from  Tsune^iiko 
Watanabe  "Improvement  of  Labour  Quality  and  Economic  Growth  - 
Japan's  postwar  Experience",  in  Economic  Development  and  .Cultural 
Change.  October,  1972,  op.cit^ ,  which  gives  the  years  implied  by 
types  of  schooling  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  systems,  the 
latter  being  introduced  after  the. Second  World  War. 
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JAPAN  (cont*d  ) 

Japanese  statistics  bhow  no  evidence  of  drop-outs  or  repetition 
oX  school  years.    Enrolment  statistics  at  the  primary  level  show 
that  a  high  percentage  o£  the  age-grbup  has  beeil  enrolled  in 
schooling  throughout  the  century,  e.g.  in  1910  98^8%  of  boys  ani 
SI 0      ot  females  were  enrolled  in  element a:cy  sciiool  (Education 
in  1956,  Part  XI>p.42.»a?able  Jl*  Number  of  Elementaury  School 
Pupils  by  Sex  1900-1956)  •    It  was  assumed  in  tnis  study  that  all 
pupils  completed  courses  embarked  on  in  the  normal  number  of  years 
required  •  '  ; 

'j^oB't  courses  of  study  at  university  ree^uire  4  yeaors  with  the 
exception  of  medical  science  which  requires  6  years.  "Over  1957 
to  1963»  abdut  ^•254  of  total  graduates  graduated  in  medical  science 
(Education  in  1956 >  table  XI,  p.72),    Thus  approximately  4.2%  .of 
those  declared  as  having  completed  university  were  assigned  6 
years  of  university,  the  rest  being/ assigned  4  years. 
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Source 

The  Secretariat  based,  its  estimations  of  levels  of  educational 
attainment  pn  an  tmpublisbed  table  compiled  by  the  Netherlands 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  O.E.C.D.    This  table  was 
~d(^2?iTQd'from  s  ' 

15th  Census  of  Popoilatlon^  Hay  ^1st  1960,  Volume  8  r  T^e  of 
education  received  and  overall  level  of  eaucatlop.  A  General 
introduction^  Table  ^a  P*g^  shows  the  economically  active 
population  distributed  by  level  of  education,  ten  year  age- 
groups  and  sex* 

r 

Educational  matrix  ^969^  "^970,  ^Qse  publications  are 

based  on  a  suirvey  technique  permitting  the  analysis  of  flows  of 
students  through  the  educational  system  and  entry  to  the 
laboiu?  force.  Graph  9  on  p.73  of  the  Educational  Matoix  1969' 
shows  an  approximation  of  the  nominal  number  of  years  of 
education  received  upon  entry  into  the  labour  force  from,  each 
level  of  education. 

Methodology 

In  the  I960  census  all  persons  having  worked  for  at  3,east  15 
hoiirs  a  week  were  considered  to  be  economically  active.  Such 
persons  were  asked  to  enumerate  all  types  of  full-time 
education  received,  including  university  education,  and  also 
all  certificates  obtained,  at  both  school-^examinations  and 
Statet^examinations  •  It  has  been  assumed  that  persons  without 
an  occupation  who  do  not  receive  full-time  education  have  at 
least  received  primary  education,  they  have  therefore  been 
asked  only  to  enumerate  certificates  obtained  in  secondary 
general  education,  teacher's  training  or  university  education. 
For  the  economically  active  popxzlation  separate  Purveys  have 
been  compiled  on  the  general  education  received,  the  vocational 
education  received  and  the  certificates  obtained  outside  full-* 
time  education,  and  noreover  on  the  overall  level  of  education  ' 
based  on  these  three  categories. 

Table  ^5a  of  census  volume  8a  pr9vides  a  dis-tribiition  of  •the 
economically  active  population  by  overall  level  of  education  : 
lower,  upper-lower,  medium,  semi-higher,  higher  level,  age- 
groups  14-24,  25-54,' 35-^,  45-5^,  55-59,  60-64,  65  and  over,  and 
sex.    The  Netherlands  Central  Btireau  of  Statistics  has  regrouped 
these  data  to  form  a  table  showing  the  eponomically  active 
popiilation  distributed  by  sex,  ten  year  age-groups,  and  the 
following  types-^f  education  : 

X    =    primary  school  *  • 

B    e    primary  school  with  not  completed  secondary  education  " 
C    «    junior  vocational  training. 
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«J)    ^    secondazry  modem  scbooi  or  without  junior  vocational 

^      .  training 

E    «    eitlier  senior  vocational  training,  ox^  secondary  grammar 
school  with  or  without  senior  vocational  training 

?    a    eithe]^  higher  non-^university  vocational  training  {teacher 
training,  social  workers  .training  schools  t  techiiical 
colleges,  military  offiotr's  training  co3JLegeS|  etc»)  or 
university  education  lower  degrees  ("Kandidaats"  -  ♦ 
exaninations,  ezcliiding  lower  degree,  in  theology  and 
completed  senior  seminary) 

6    »    university  education  highor  degrees  ("doctoral"  and  other 
final  university  examinations^  including  lower  degree  in 
theology  and  coiopleted  senior  seminary) 

Iievels  JL  and  B  above  correspond  %d.th  the  lower  level  in  census 
la'ble  5a»^  ?he.  upper-lower  level  and  part  pf  the  medium  level 
have  "been. regrouped  into  levels  C,  D  and  £  above*    The  other 
part  of  the  medium  level,  i«e*  those  who  possess  a  primary 
school  teacher's  certificate  or  equivalent,  forms  together 
with  the  semi-higher  lavel  the  level  F  above.    Apart  from 
slight  modifications  the  higher  level  corresponds  with  level 
6  ahove* 

The  transformation  of  levels  A  to  G  into  years  of  schooling  is 
complicated  by  the  following  factors  :  a)  the  complex  patterns 
of  progress  through  the  educational'  system  in  the  Netherlands 
and  b)  the  discrepancies  between  nominal  and  real  duration  of 
studies*     Precise  data  on  study  patterns  and  real  duration  of 
studies  are  Hot  generally  available,  therefore  the.  number  of 
years ^of  scl^oollng  attributed  to  each  level  by  the  HetherXands, 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  not  intended  to  be  precise « 
and  no  adjustment  has  been  made  for  repetition* 

The  Educational  Matrix  is  base^  on  a  survey  of  the  current 
educational  status  of  students,  in  terms  of  type  of  school « 
grade  and  certificate,  and  their  educational  status  a  year 
qaxlier*  The  patterns  of  flow  between  the  two  yesirs  can  then 
be  analysed,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  Stocks  is 
explained  in  terms  of  izifloV  and  outflow*    The  njumber  of 
yeapfs  attributed  to  each  level  is  derived  from  this  sujPscejT^ 
and  is  as  follows  :  A  «  6  years,  B  «  7«5i  Oa  9,  D  =  9^ 
E  =  12,  F  a  12  and  G  =  18  years* 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  data  for  the  Netherlands  refer  to 
the  active  population*    The  Netherlands  Central  Bureau  of 
,  Statistics  has  estimated  the  distribution  of  the  total 
population  by  sex  and  years  of  schooling  on  the  basis  of. .data 
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given  in  Tables  1a  -  c,  Yolxime  8a  of  the  census^  showiils  the 
total  and  economically  a,ctive  populations  separately  by  sox 
and  level  of  general  ed\ication»  The  ratio  of  the  percentage 
of  persons  in  the  total  population  having  the  lower  secondary, 
general  certificate  to  the  percentage  of  persons  in  the  active 
popi^ation  vrith  the  same  Certificate  is  used  as  a  proxy  for  'the 
ratio  of  the  percentage  of  the  total  population  with  levels  B, 
C  and  D  to  the  percentage  of  the  active  population  with  the » 
sane  levej.»    Similarly  the  relation  for  secondary  grammar  school 
.  is  applied  to  level  E  and  that  for  university  education  to  levels 
?  aiid  (j0    !Ehe  opisii^ion  was  performed  separately  for  males  and 
females,  and,  givea^he  following  number,  of  years  of  education 
for , the  total  population  aged  14  and  over  not  enrolled  in  full- 
time  edjicatidn  j  . 

Males  Pemales 
economic^ly  active  population  7,94-  7,99 

total   population  ^  ^  7,79  7.08 


I 
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NEW  ZEALAND 

Source; 

New  Zealand  Census  of  Population  and  Dwellings  I966  Vol  6- 
Education  and  fiirtnplace>  Table  1*    "Level  ol  Jiducationai 
Axxenaance  ana  average  years  of  attendance  by  age".      Table  2 
**Level  ojt  Education  of  persons  aged  15  years  and  over  by  years 
of  attendance  and  age-groups'*. 

Educational  Qualifications  In  the  Labour  ForcP.  Ian  D.  Livingstone 
Hew  Zealand  Council  for  Educational  Research,  Wellington  1 9?!  * 
is  a  census  monograph  analysing  manpower  aspects  of  the  infoniation 
on  educational  qualifications  contained  in  the  census  of  1966; 

Methodology; 

Both  tables  provide  data  by  sex  and  by  the  age^groups  15-19, 
20-24,  25-A4,  45-64,  and  65  years  and  over.      Table  1  shows 
the  number  of  persons  having  completed  their  education  at  each 
level  and  the  number  of  persons  still  attending  each  level,  and 
the  average  number  of  years  attended  at  that  level  and  at  the 
preceding  ones. 

Table  2  shows  the  number  of  persons  having  attended  primary 
school,  secondary  school,  and  university  .by  the  numb,er  of  years  j 
attended  at  the.highes^t  level  and  at  the  preceding  levels,  the  ^ 
•groups  of  years  at  each  level  being  1,2,3,  A-5,  and  6  or  iqore  years. 

The  procedure  used  in  converting  the  data  into  a  distribution 
by  years  of  schooling  is  as  follows.      A  distribution  by  years  of 
attendance  at  the  highest  level  attended  wa^. taken  from^Table  2. 
Comparison  of  the  distribution  by  years  of  attendance  shovm  in- 
Table  2  with  the  average  years  of  attendance  at  that  level  shown 
in  Table  1  leads  us  to  make  the  following  assumptions  about  the 
groups  4-5  years  and  6  yeara  or  more : 

All  levels  4-5  years  :    5096*4  years,  5096  5  years. 

Uuniversity  6  years  or  more         :    5096  6  years;  2596  7  years, 

■    ,  V  2596  8  years. 

Secondary  6  years  or' pore  ^        :    6  years. 

Primary  6  years  or  more: 

Age(j- 6$.  and' over  ^     -    -       t    596  6  years,  596  7 


Aged  45*64 

Aged  25-^4  -  Males 

Females 

Aged' 20-24  -  Males 

Females 

A^ged  15-19 


years , 

8096  8  years,  1096  9  years. 
296  6  years,  396  7  years,  7096 
8  years,  2596  9  years. 
296  6  years,  396  7  years, 
2596  8  years,  7096  9  years, 
296  6  years,  396  7  years, 
5096  8  years,  4596  9  years. 

296  6  years,  396  7  years, 
1596  8  years,  80%  9  years.  ^ 
296  6  years,  396  7  years, 
20^  8  Tears,  7596  9  years. 

296  6  years,  396  7  years, 
596  8  years,  9096  9  years. 


jlie  average  number  of  years  attended^at  the  preceding  levels  was 
takeh  from  Table  1,  ana  added  to  each  component  of  tne  distribution 
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by  years  attended  at  the  highest  level,  e.g.  for  males  aged 

Table  1  dectioa  A  shows  that  persons  whose  highest  level 
of  attendance  was  university  hQd  on  average  attended  primary  and 
secondary  school  for  11,8  years.      Then  of  those  persons  having 
3  years  of  higher  education,  2096  were  asstuned  to  have  lA  years  of 
schooling  and  80%  15  years^etc. 
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Sources:  *  ,  " 

'    *       '     *     .  * '         *  f  ^ 

Census  196&>  Vol  ^I^^able  2.  This  tible  refers  to'persons  -J 
15  years  ana  over,,  by  ser^  age,  .and  genelra;L'  eaucation  {^Personer  , 
15  ar^og  over  etter  kj$^nn,  al^^r  og  allmeiinutdanning). 

.*  "  '  ■      :         »  '  ^» 

Census  1960>    Vol  IV^ Table  6.      This  table  ref ers , to  per^onk!     \  ' 
15  years  and  over  by  seic,  age  and  high^at  vocational  eduiiation  . 
(Personerr  15  ax?  ,og  over  etter  kj^jm,  alder  eg  hffyeste  „  ,  . 

speaialutdaariiiig);,      .    .  /  , 

Slailar  data  tor  1950  are  provided  in  the  Census  of  1930,  Voi*  VI • 


Hoffmah,       0!n  the  Measurement  py  the  Stock  of  Educational 
Capital  and  an"  Attempt  to' Measure  Norway's  ^tock  of  Ediinatjnnal 
Capital  in^^l960.  Statistic  gentral-bvra  19&8>         ^       ~  , 

A^M.Amesen  "Measuring  the  Bducattional^Stock  of  the  Labour  .Fore e^'» 
mimeographed  document,  QECD,  Pari^-,  19o3^  *     .  ' 

Metnodology;  * !  * 

T)ie  data  from  the  1966  census  give  a  breakdown,  pi  the  population 
by  tjigp.ee^  levels  of  ^general  education  and,'  in  a  separate  table,  ^, 
thirtneen  different  t^pes  of  vocational  education,  , 

The  data  oh  general  feducatipn  vere  fur  the?:  broken  down  into  four.  . 
groups  u^ing.  data  from  t)}e  1950  census , for  the  cohort  ten  "years*  . 
young et»      The  lac^c  of  appropiMaie  data  tox  t'he  15-19  and  20^24  ^  \ 
age-groUps  necessitated  the  use.  of  the  data  in  the  1950  census  far. 
the  a^;e-group8  15-19  and  20-24  in  establishing  this  breakdown^ 
This  may  have  led  to  some  understatemjesnt  of.  the.  years  receive^  in  . 
these  age-groups.,    There  m^y  also  l^e'^some  undetf^tatemenle'due  to  . 
the  fact  that  the  data  nefer  to  thps^  halving  completed  each  level 
of  educa'tion,  so  that  thifee  having  dropped'.* out  in  the  middle  of  a 
course,  or  who  are  atiH  fol^lowii^g  a  course  are  .itibluded  in  the 
total  for  the  last  level  of  eaucation  actually  completed* 

A  precedent  for  the  method  pf  combining,  the  two  tables,  general  • 
and  vocational  education.  Was  established  by  A'tne  sen  Xqp^clt..). 
whose  main  soxirce  of  data  was  the  1950  census.    InJ  Ames  en's 
study,  tfi^^er  cent  age  having  no  vocational  education  waa    *  \ 
distributed  between  the  levels  of  g^eral  education  in  .the  aame 
proportions  as  the  , total  population  as  given  in  the  I960  Census 
table  2,  subject  to  the  constraint  that  approximately  80  per,, 
cent  of  the  population  without  yoqational  education  is  silso 
without  general  education  above  the-primary  lively  - 
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r^^^i^h^  ■ '-j'norwax  (cont'd,,),; 

"§^^-^?v.t5^^ found,  to  b^.,uiir^dX.i8Uc  wiie^i.  aiiUedJjo^ 
/v;..th^         flata,^  particulariy  M^.%h^  'yQimg^r;,5^e--gtptip0»  /."^ 

C!  '/  :    ""A^^fije^fen"*'^  >iethod  was,  iollwci^  ^6  tn!^  exfent^t^^.that  it^^  Ve^^^jx^agei 

,         ,  f  ' Types  decides.    5fh9  tteiaaining  ^ijtceni^e,  was.  ,then  divided  between 
,  ,  the  fpur.aeveXi^,  of  'gejrieial  eaucati^oft,  b^t  junker  a83ump;'fil0J3ts>  I 

^  tile  %ypi'p':  Qf  viiij^tioji^  -eiiicatioi  deplar4ii  in  tixea560  census  may.  . 

;  '  bxoJc^  .O^v^  liito  .thoi^.f ^  reqiO-l^iAg  the.  ^texamen;  arUum%  wli^ch  As  > 

.    ^Wmi -^ft^T  .tht^b  ye^js  4|tendan<5Le  a,t  tne  gyAnasiOm, ,  and  tftoae,  . 
•      rmmpg  only  ^lid  jd^mpaet^on.  of  oadpulaary  .education.  Coifi5ft<luenti.y. 
%'^??ien1^fge^viiig..0ompa^^^     tft.^  tom^t  Ijype  of  vo.oation^        ,  .  . 
sau&ati.^n  Wd,s  ^btjracted  Jr^<).9,,  fj^e  ,p,ecptot^  that  .^hey  , 

.the^same  |)3?^po^ti.o'ns  as  ^^lVen  J.n  JShe  g0tta3i£L  eduo^tion  t^ti^r^    J  ^  . 

'^^^^^^  Of 'edi^txatioij  ^rt?ttiWtt.i{§^  to  eac^i  ley^l  ,oj?  eduoatioA  are 
folldvs  (04  the  basXj3  af;the  (iEC]3  Classification  of .  Educational  i 


v'    ■    .  >'   ■  (y'en^er(^/lidae^tiotfv 


< '"'CTontinUatXoh*  School  V,  -    i    ^ .    '  §^  years  ' 
VMiddlje.  8Qlibt)J:C;  ,'V'>  ,      r '  \  \,  '  9jpi^  X0  years 
MUgh  s^hj>fatp,,  s."/-'^"  l^:of  15  year^* 


*fv  J!(lchnic^l  „8ohbolk,  {2r;^fcniake  sk^^^  f  -   9,11  year's 

'  Cotott^rcial  $ehc>61s  :(fi^?leX8s^:oXer)       ,  /  /  ' 
r;,    Odmm.^ii^cigli  seoonddry  ^schools  (Ha|d:eltfgy5m^sJ 

^  ,    Se^en*^  ^^ho,<iis-'XSjJ?m^^6lco:]tejr)^   .  ..      .  .       B,9,10 *yj6ars- 


,  Vooatibjiai-  'Education 
V >^  y  '  .7    \  \    "  7x^^<i .''■S, ■     -  "W 

^  ;,v  Agx^icul^ural  8cl>Ool  CLan!jl^iA;8f9g8fc(iler)      y     \  J,    J  9  year's 

*     ^^worlcshop  schools,  etc;  (3e^drift&-og  S»$,l<>  , years    .  ' 

/•*'T    .Ojther  yocaiionici  schpoi«i-^'for                  .   ' ' -\  «         /   I    .  . 

_             (Andr^  yrkes^koler  .fo^'iiSUi^iwerlc  og  iudiis^^  ^8*9,l0  years 

/«  '>>f  Jouxneyin^»'S  ^te^t^  (§vfennep^*(Tei)     .  /;     ,.\vr  '  . <  6  Hb:s 

r^.v...-.._^^3^.^^  ^^^^^^  9,ll  years 

skoXer)  ;      ^  ./         ,..$,10.year8  .  . 

Teabher§  training! school^,  (lafererskoa^'r)                14  pr'l5  yearif  1  ' 

Kttjrsing  8cho61s>ptc,  '(?y^^plei;ei8k6lei:  oil.,)  -^.14  or .15  gtears  v 

.        Bpmes:tic  seiende  ^chooTL%  viiusmc>i$J{:6ler)         "           ,  8,10  .Vg^a  . 

.            ^JttiversitXefiEr/eto,.  (tljniVersitet^r.  og  h^^gskoler)  l^*lo  yesirs  ^ 

.The  nuabe:;r.,6f  5re^^»*attJibuV^d  t^  .e^ch'.ij^pe  of  .vo^j^tionai; 
$aUjp^ition,  s.hov^>bove  ia  ihdt  Q^r>^f9p6rlding  ig  seven  year.s     '   .     "  * 
'      coip)iilg<?ry  edu^ca,ti<m*  '  In  effeci  "ih^t  dtJraiio)!  of  compulsory 
^  educia,€ipn.  I9  noK  9  years  i)ft..^ost  .t»Unicipall,ties/  Th^s  in.;the  ' 

j^ounger  ag"^  'groU;).8  tl^e  l&ngth'Of     course  or^ vocational  ..ed^catl^n  ' 
'    -  iS'g'ssaDdeid  tb^.be abased  on  9  «]^ars^ Igen^ral  educatidii*  .  .         *    •*  . 

^   Jour^^yth%h*a,^esi:s;.(Sventtepr>Ver)  are  uauall/ Wt^'Ume  aOurses  04    '  * 
i^day  ,J>er  wddk  a^^e^.  thrfee  oi^tour.fyearsK?  This.^was  Counted  as  1 
^\^\:        y^ar  after /tfOBpulscixy -schooling ..vl^^     -"5"'  .*i -'U^-  ♦ '  ^ 

'••♦^"'-^  J'    -   ^       ;   ^V;^  '\^"v'^'  Ki^X '  '  r      " . 

,  ->  ^  '    .       ^iv  r .        i).  ^  • 


KORWAY  (cont'd  ) 

Those^ leaving  schools  wK^re  the  length  of  course  la  variable 
between  1  and  3  years  were  distributed  equetlly  between  1,2  and 
3  years  following  compulsory  schooling.  ,  '" , 

-» 

The  length  of  time  spent  on  a  j^at  degree  at  university  is 
variable  betwae;!  3i  and  7i  y^j^*    Those  persons  having  .cqmple ted 
university  were  distributed  between  3  and  8  years  of  post- . 
general  schooling  using  the" Norwegian  Educational  Statistics 
1965-66, Vol.  y  (Undervisnings  Statistik  19b5-b6  HeXte  W), 
siaiistik  Sentral  byra,  O9I0  1967,  Table  2^  p,14  showing  new 
entrants  ^o  university  in  1963,  1964  and  19§5  by  sex  and  course 
of  study*     'The  average  number  of  .students  starting  each  course 
over  those  three  years  as  a  percentage  of  total,  new  entrants 
was  derived,  and  used  to  distribute  university  graduaJkes  between 
the  number  of  years  of,  study  required  to  complete  each  coxxrae 
(taken  from  OECD  Classification  of  Education  Systems.  Norway. 
Paris  1972.  - 

"Since  these  data  include  persons  still  in  the  education  system 
Who  are  classed  by  the  last  stage  of  education  o6mpleted,  it  was 
assxuned  that  in  the  15-19  year  age-group  a  similar  percentage  of 
the  population  kad  completed  only  primary  schooling  as  in  the 
20-2f  age  group the  r.est  being  assumed  to  h^e  completed  a  further 
one  or  two  years *study  (i.e.  part  but  not  th^  whole  of  the  thi^ee- 
year  "Realskole"  coiirse).      Of  those  declared  as  having  completed 
Realskole,  it  was  arbitrarily  assume^d  that  10%  had  completed  the 
first  yeai:  of  gymnasium.      In  the  20-24  year  age  group,  it  was 
assumed  that  of  those  declared  as  Having  completed  gymnasium,  some 
50%  had.  proceeded  to  further  studies,  those  50?4  being  divided 
equally  between  13,  l^t  15*  16  ^d  17  years  of  study. 


Sources:  /'  .     .  ^    -     .  J  >^ 

Recensamento  aeralde  Pop  olacab  .I960  Tone  ?,  Vol  tune  ?  Tstrui^ao. 
Table  1.     ,ThiB  table  refers  to  the  home  population  by  educaiion 
and  home  populktion  no  lo;nger  following  a  course  of  instruction, 
by  the  levels  of  education  and  the  cou3?a£possessed,  by  age  (yeax 
by  year  up  to  29  years  "  inclusive,  and  theHafter  in,  five-year  - 
age-groups)  and  by  sex  -  overall  total,      O^J^opulagao  residente 
aegundo  a  instru^ao  e  populagao  residente  qtue  nao  freqtuenta  um 
ensino  segundo  gfau  de  ensino  e  o  curso  passuido,  por  idades  (ano 
a  auo  at4  dos  29:  anos  Inclusive,  e  posteriormente  por  grupos* 
quinqtuenais)  e  sexotf  -  Total  geral").  v 

The*  preliminary  results  and  a  five  per  cent  sample  from  the  census 
of  the  15th  December  1970  ace  now  available ,  and  the  20  pel?  cent 
iJample  results,  are  due  for  publication  at  the  end  of  July  1973.  » 

Methodology; ^    '      .  *  ,       ~  ^ 

The  census  breaks  dcwn  the  population  no  longer  in  fullrtime 
education  by  sex,  age  (for  each  year  of  age  from  7  to  29,  and 
ill  five-year  age-groups  from  30  years  of  age  onwards)  and  the 
terminal  education,  categories'  below: 

•  »  .        -  • 

!•  Illiterate  (nao  sabi;^  ler)  -  0.5,  years 

Literate  not  following  a  course  of  education  nor  possessing 
any  diploma'  (sabia  ler  sem  frequentar  nem  possuir  urn  grau  de 

*  ensino)  -  3. years*  .  ^  .  - 

5»  Primary*  (priiario)  80  per  Sent  5  years,  20  per  cent  6  years 
4V, Secondary  ( secundario ) : 

a)  Grammar  and  church  schools  (Liceal  ecX^siastico)  -  11  5«ars; 

b)  Technical  schools  (lecnico)  -  average  9  years; 
•c)  Teacher  training  schools  (Nofmal)  -  11  years;. 

d)  Artistic  schools  -(Artistico)  -  7  years;  ^  ^ 

e)  ' Others  (Outros)  -  insignificant  proportion.  "  '  ^ 
5»  Higher  (.superior)                           »           ^  - 

a)  Arts  (Lepras)  -  l6  years; 

bJ  Pine  TV;rts  (Bela^rArtas-)  ^  15  years; 

c)  Law  (Bixeita)  -  16  years; 

d)  Social  sciences  (Cienciag  socials)  -  16  years; 

e)  Exact  ioid  natural  sciences  (Ciencias  exactas  e  naturals)  - 
16  years  J  :        ^  '       \    *  * 

f)  Engineering  (Engenharia) 17  years; 

g)  Medical^  sciences  jfCiencias  relatives  a  medicinla)  - 

,    50  per  cent  17  years,  35  per  cent  15  years,  15  per  cent  14 
years;  '  ^  «  r 

h)  Agriculture  (Agricultura)  -  16  years;  ' 

i)  Others  of  scientific  nature  (Outros'de  caracter  cientifico)  • 
16  yea^s;  ^ 

*  3)  Others  unspecified  (Outros  n.e.)  -  15  ye^s. 
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PORTUGAL  (cont'd  ) 

The  years  -attr±buted-  to  each  Category  were  taicen  'tvom  . 
SstatigticaB  da  Educacao.  Portugal,  1970.    The  notes  to  the 
census  taDie  define  the  first  two  classes  abo^a^^s  th6se  who  have 
no  schooling  and  those  who  have  incomplete  primary  school.  An 
average  number  of  three  years  for  those  not  having  completed 
primary  school  was  assumed  on  the  basis  of  enrolment  statistics  far 
the  earliest  year  available  (1950).  ^  ^ 

Percentage  enrolment  in  full-time  education  at 
•    '    ,  .    •  primary  schaol  leval  1950  ^ 

Age  in  Years  Males  Females 

67.3 
73.0 

72.3 
63.0 
46.6 


in  Years 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


Source:    U.K.  Demographic  Yearb^oolc^l956, 

Since  n;he  primary  school  course  l^sts     mfeiimum  of  four  years,  but 
the  rate  of  repetitiOE  i«  rather  high,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
precisely  the  proportions  of  *  these  leaving  after  age  10  who  have 
 .'^^v^-.-.       ipjjyg  3  y^g^g       ^  somewhat  arbitrary 


completed  primary  school 
'estimate. 


The  normal  length  Df  primary  school  is  four  years.     However,  the 
extent  of  repetitions  necessitates  some  adjustment.  In^l956-5?. 
the  percentage^iatributidn  of  male  pupils  in  each  primary  grade 
by  ist,  2nd,  3rd  or  4th  enrolment  in  that  grade  were  as  follows: 


Grades  ^ 


Enrolment' 

let 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 
Totsa 

Equivalent 
^Years 


Total 
7556 
21% 

1% 
100% 

1.3 


1.5'    1.3  1.2 


1.2 


.Source;  Estatisticas  da  Educaoao>  Portugal,  1956-57. 

Effectively  5.2    years  were  spent  in  primary  school.-  Therefore 

of  those  declaring  that  they  have  completed  primary  school, 

80  pey.cent  were  assumed  to  have  5  years  and  20.  per  cent  6  years. 

At  the  level  ^superior",  category  5(g)  above  includes  medicine, 
pharmaceutics  and  the  Escola  Tecnica  de  Enfermeiras  (nursing 
school).    The  eff  jsctives  in  each 'course  as  given  by 'the  national 
education  statistics  for  1956-57' were  used  to  distributexthi  total 
between  Jbhe  required  years  for  each  course. 
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SPAIN 


•Source^  V 

Censo  de  la  Poblacioti  de  gapana  ^l/l?/7n.  TotaT  Narinn;?!  .  T'^mn  TTT. 
CaractepriSticaa  de  la  ^.Poblacion*      Table  27*    This  table  refers  to 
the  population  14  years  of  age  and  over  no  loager  following  a 
^couxse  of  studies,  by  sex,  age  an.d  the  highest,  level  of  education 
attended.    {."Ppblacion  que  no  esta  axu?sando  estudios  seg^  el  • 
sexo,  la  edad  y  la  clase  de  ensenanza  mas  elevada  recihida"). 
The  Mediterranean  Regional  Project  Cf>uTitry  Heports,  Spai-n  nFrp, 
Paris  1965»  provides  information  rejlatiug  io  the  educational 
structure  *and  age  of  students  at  each  level  which  was.  used  to. 
fomiilate  distributions  of  persons  at  each  level  by  years  of 
schooling  in  the  absence  of  de,1>Mled  historic^  enrolment,  data. 


Methodology 

The  census. shows  for  each  sex  and  five  years  age-groups,  the 
number  of  persons  having  completed,  or  having  started,  e'ach  of 
five  levelg^  of  education  which  are  subclassif ied  by  type  of 
school^or  fisld  of  study.  ' 

At  .the  primary  education  level,  the  types  "shown  ate  pre- 
scho9l  education,  primairy  (compulsory  schooling),  pre-^jpcational 
coarse  ( "Jlniciacion.  profesionail"),  special  education  *or 
haitdicapped  pupils,  and  literacy  campaigns*      The  gr^ajmajority 
*(99^9/<»)  of  persons  in  this  category  attended  compulsory 
schocline^  which  lasted  six  years  for  most  of  the  ^period  in 
question.     Very  little  data  is  available  from  which  repetition/ 
and  drop-out  rates  can  ]^  ascertained.      The  Spanish  primary 
education  statistics  (Estadistica  de  la  Ensenanza  Primaria) 
included  a  distribution  of  students  by  grade  and  single  y^ajx^f 
age  for  the  first  time  in  1968/69.      Previously  the  distriKition 
by  single  year  of  age  showed  only  type  of  school.      Most  the 
data  avaalable  describe  the  period  after  1964  when  the  school 
system    was  reformed,  and  compulsory  education  exte^hded  to  8 
years.      Since  the  primary  school , certificate  .was  of  comparatively 
min.03^J.mportance  in  Spain,  it  seem^sJprobable  that  few  cf  the 
persons  who  completed  only  primacy-  education  continued  in  school 
l>«j6«nd  the  age  at  which  ^compulsory  education  terminated.  We 
have  therefore  assumfed  tiwrtvOf  those  persons  having  completed 
primary  compulsory,  sh^i^6lin^90>b  had  6  years  of  Education  and 
10><».  7* years.      In, the^  arris^ce^f  data  relating  to  drop*-outs  at 
this  iivel,  persons^  with  incomplete  primary  education  were 
equally  distribulfed  between  1{  2,  3i  4  .and  5  years  of  schooling. 
The  other  types  of  primary  education  were-  allocated  the 
following  number  of  years  of  schooling:  "  * 

Complete  studies    Incomplete  studies 
Prb-BOhool  education  •     .  1 

' Iniciacion  professional  8  ,  7 

Sp^ecial  education  As  compulsory^  primary 

literacy , campaigns  2  1 
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-  SPAIN  (.conVd  ) 

At  the  second  grade,  first  cyclfe  level  the  major  Itype  is  the 
Bachillerato  Slemental  (General  y  ^ec3fiic1>)5    we  assumed  that  , 
80>»  or  persons  had  «  years  and  2djro  9  years  o£  education*  All 
other  types  of  completed  first  cycle  secondary  education  were 
distributed  as  follows-:  10^  10  years,'  50%  11  years,  30>b  12 
years,         13  years.     Persons  with  incomplete  B^^cl^illerato 
Elemental  -were  equally  distributed  between  5 >  S/.Tand  8  years 
of  schooling.      Those  with  other  forms  o£  incompleted  first 
cycle  secondary  education  were  equally  distributed  between  8, 
9  and  10  y^ars* 

The. major  class  at  the  second  cycle  secondary  level  is  the 
Bachillerato  Superior,  including  the  pre-univBrsity  year.  We 
assumed  that  50%  of  perspns  at  the  level  had  10  years,  305^ 
11  years,  aind  20jt>  12  years.      Persons  having  completed  other 
forms  of#  second  cycle  secondsucy  education  vera  distributed  as 
follows  :  10%  12  years,  50)t)  1*3  years,  30!?b  14  years,  10>»  15 
years.     Persons  with  incomplete  Bachillerato  Sui>erior  were 
eq^ually  distributed  between  8,  9  and  10  years  of  schooling. 
Those  with  other  "types       incompleted  second  cycle  secondary 
education  were  equally  aistrit *ted  between  10,  11  and  12  years. 

Most  of  the  courses  listed  at  the  ndn-university  third  level 

retjuire  a  total  of  fourteen  years  of  schooling,  the  exception 

being  '^Bellas  Artes",  which  requires  17  y?ars,  and  "cnsenanza  normal"; 

which  prior  to  reforms  in  1965  required  only  11  years  for  a 

primary  school  teacher.      However  due  to  the  "jimnerus  clausus" 

system,,  most  persons  passing  technical  college  entrance  examinations 

had  spent  several  years  preparing  for  it-.     The  distributions 

shown  below  may  welX  underestimate  the  length  of  studies  at 

each' level*  .  ^ 

CoKipleted  •  studies  ^  '  ^ 

Ensenanza  normal  :^  4-05d  11  years,  40^^  12  years,  20%  13  years 

Bellas  artes        :  40!ro  17  years,  40^0  18  years,  20iro  19  years 

All  others            :  20^  14  years,  W/o  15  years,.  30%  16  years, 
*  20%  17  y^ars 

Incomplete  studies  ^  , 

Ensenanza  normal  :  40i*  9  years,  A0%  10  years,  20%  11  ye^rs 
Bellas  artes         ;  20%  eaph  12,  13,  14>  15  and  16  years 
All  others  /  :  25%  each  11,  .12,  13,  14  years  - 

Host  vuiiversity  first  degrees  (licenciado)  required  5  years  of 
study  based  ojx  the  ten-year  Bachillerato  superior  and  a  one-year^* 
pre-university  course.      Medicail  studies  required "7  years. 
However,  as  with  the  non-university  higher  studies,  students 
often  pass  several  years  preparing  to  enter  the  iihiversity,  and 
in  addition  few  students  complete  the  university  course  ^thout^ 
repeating  at  least  one  year  of  it.      Again  the*  distributi^Hi^ 
below  are  based  on  .very  p€ior  data  regarding  the  age  of  stude 
at  the  university  level. 
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SPAIN  (cont'd  ) 


Completed  studies 

Medical  studies: 
Others  : 

Incomplete  studies 

Medical  studi^"§| 
Others 


2Q>  each*  18,  19,  20,  21,  22  years 
20i9  each  16,,  17,  18,  19,  20_^ears 


15W  eaoh  12,  i5#  14-,  15,  16,  17,  10;o  18  years 
20)0  each  12.  1?,  14,  15.  16  years,         .    .  - 


SVEDEN 


Source:  -  -       -  ■  -  ^ 

Leila  Johansson,  Utbildning  -  empirisk  del.  Laginkomatuttenrincen. 

Ailmanna  FOrlaget,  Stockholm  1571-  ^   . 

Table  7»101.    This  taSle  refers  to  the  population  distributed 
by  years  of  schooling  and  average  years  of  schooliri^  arid  age-  , 
groups.     General  and^ vocational  education  .courses ^re  included, 
vhere  the  latter,  is  full-time  and  of  at  least  one  year's  duration* 
Those  stilj.  studying  in  1967  are  included,  and  are  classified  by 
tfee  number  of  complete  sthool  years  of  education  received ♦  (*'Andel 
ned  olika  ISng  utbildningstid  oph  medelutbildningsiid  i  skila 

.elderskalasser.    Endast  skol  -  dller  yrkesutbildniitg  pa  helti^, 
som  varat  minst  ett  ar  ingar*   .^tud^rande  under  1967  redovisade 

,pa  simma  sfitt  som  andra,  'elter  antal  .heia,sk62,ar")  * .  *    .         ^  ^ 

Table  .7.103*.   This  table  gives^  the  average  years  of  education- by 
age  aixd  sex  for  thpse  who  have  completed  Schooling,  an.d  t^ose  still 
studying  in  1967  (^^Hedelutbildningstider  elter  alder 'octfkOn  semt 
f5r  studecande  ocjj  icke^tuderande  under  196t**)« 

Folk  och  bos tadsrgkningen  1970^  Del  10,  Ngrlngsren.  yrk^  och 
utbildning  1  heia  rikeu.  Ignen  m.m.  Sveriges  Officiella  Statistiki , 
Statistiska  Centralbyran,  Stockhblmv  X^7^.    Table  16.,  This  tabl.e 
refers  to  the  total  population  aged  X6-59  4istributed  by  highest 
level  of 'education,  sex,  ,age  and  marital  status.  ( "B6f  olkningen  : 
•  aldem  16-59  ir  eft^r  sysselsSttning,  httgsfe  utbildning,  kta,  alder 
och  civilstand  i  h^la  rlk&t"),  / 


.the  first  two  paragraphs  aboV^.     They  are  part  of  .a  1967  labour 
"force  survey,  and  thus  refer  to  the  labour  force.    As  indicated  in 
the  titles  of  the  tables,  both*general  and 'vocational  education 
~aF5""tnoi«ded,_jrti«;;e_ttie  latter 'includes  only  full-?time  courses  of 
at  l^ast  one  yearns  duratiOT.    *  Those  still  studying  are  included, 
and  were  attributedjthe  full  number  of  .yearfe*  education  received 
before  the  current  year  of  study.  >    -  ^  *  • 

The  1970  census  data  show  the  population  .by  sex, 'five-year  * 

age-groups  (except.l6-24),, *and  the  following  types  of  f 

education  (translations  as  given  in  pp. 212-214  of  source  document)^ 

A.  Vocational  edycatloh  not  given*     ,  - 

1.  Elementary  school' 7  years  or  less. 

2.  Elementary  school  8  yeelrs  or  discontinued  studies  at  girls* 
municipal  school  Of  junior  secondary  school » 

3.  .9-'ye*ar  compulsory  comprehensive  school,  ^elejnentary  school 
'9  or  10  years,  comprehensive  schools  (9-year  experimetital), 
jfolk  hi^  school.  i 

A*  Junior  secondary  school,  girls municipal  school  or  « 

,  discontinued  studies  at  ^senior  high  school. 
5V  /Senio'r  high  school*  / 
6.  fcontinuation  school  social  sciences  line*  ^ 


B.  Vocational  education  given. 

J.  Aestfietic,  liberal  arts  and  religioiis  education. 
"2;  Pedagogical'  education.  ^'  '  «  : 

3*  Office,  trade;    economics)  so.cial  sciences  education,  etc. 
4.  Education  for  industry,  crafts,  and  skilled  trades, 

ifechnology  and  n^turSl  sciences*- 
5»  Education  for  transport  and  communication.  1  ^ 

6.  Education  Xor  nursing  professions .  ' 

7.  Education  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  professions-,  and 
for  forestry  and  fishing.^, 

8.  '^Education  for  service,  civil  gCiard  and  military  profession's. 

9.  Undefined  education  not  possible  to  assign  to  any  particular 
major  group* 

' *  -      '  '  ■  c 

Each  type  of  vocatiojual  education  is  subclassi^ied  into: 

!i)     Upper-secondary  education  2    y^ars  or  less, 
ii)    Upper-secondary  education  ^nger  than  2  years, 
lii)  Ppst-secondary  education  2  years  or  less.  V  -  .  - 

ly)    Post-secondary  education  longer  than  2  years, 
v)     Research  education'. 

In  19 J6  the  length  of  compulsory  education  was  raised  from  6  to 
7  years  with  the  possibility  of  an  extension  toJS  or  9  years.  The 
present  9-y ear s » compulsory  e.ducation  was  adopted'  in  1962  after 
ten  years  of  experiment  and  j^s  general  by  196S.    Prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  9-year  comprehensive  school  several  patterns  of 
primary  and  secondary  courses  were  in  use  concurrently  -  Realsliole 
i^ourses  of  A,  5  or  6  years  were  based  on  primary  school  courses  of 
5,4,5  or  6  years,  making  a  total  of  9  or  lO.^years  in  Folkskole  and 
Realskple.      Gymnasium  courses  were  generally  of  4  years,  J)ased 
on  the'' penultimate  year  of  the  Realskole,  making  a  total  of  12 
years.      In  1927  an  alterriative  three-year  course  was  introduced, 
based  on  6  years  in  Folkskole  and  4  years  in  Realskole,  making 
' a  total • of  13  years •  * 

%e  attijibiition  of  years  .of  scho.oling  to  each  type  of  general 
education  giyen  below  is  bas^d  on  th?  no.rmal  requirements  in  the 
period  in  which  each  age-group  was  in  school.     For  the  first 
category,  elementary  schooling  of  7  years  or  less,  the  percentages 
having  5,  6  or  7  years.^  are  based  on  the  1967  data.    For  the  fourth 
category  the  percentages  are  based  on  approximate  proportions  of  / 
students  taking  9  or  10  year  realskole  courses  jand  of  females 
attending- the  Flikskole,  y^hich  had  a  .duration  of  10  years  before 
1927  and  11  years  thereafct^r.      #  ^  ^  . 
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*    ot  *       .  Age-groups  . 

Level        schooling    16-2A      '25-29     136-34'       35-39       A(5~A4       45-59  \ 
MFMFHFMFMFMK 


Al 

5  , 

1 

2 

'    '2  ' 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

-1  ^  ' 

2 

15 

40 

50 

45 

65. 

'  76 

.  r      7  ■ 

98 

,96  . 

83.  " 

58^ 

48 

62 

27 

A2 

8 

^  lotf 

X3 

9 

A 

10  • 

10 

■A4 

9 

80 

60 

.    50  30 

1 

80 

50 

^10 

ip 

10 ' 

40    •  25  , 

10 

11 

10 

36 

10  ^  45 

10 

5 

,A5  12  100     .  ^   60,  100 

V  13  0'       .  '40  0 

A6  ^  11  .  iSo  •  •  — 


Within  each  field  of  study  of  vocational  education  there  are 
numerous  courses  of  varyJ^ng  lengths  off  eried  at  both  secondary 
and  higher  levels,  have  assumed  that  persons  having  upper 

secondary  education  of  two  years  or  less  are  equaUy  distributed  ^ 

*  between  10  and  11  ye^rs  of  schooling,  those  having  more  than  two 
years  between  12  and  13  years  of  schooling, 'and  those 'with  ^jost- 
secondary  education  of  -2  years  or  less  betwe'en  13  and  14  years  of 

.•schooling.  Some  indicatipn  of  the  qualifications  covered  by  the 
-fourth  class,  more  than  two  years'bf  jfost-secondary  education,  is 

•  given  in  Table'  13  of  Part  10  of  the  census,  which  3hows  for  each 
sex  and  .type  of  vocational  education,  the  nurtber  of  persons  holding 
each  of  the^aajor  qualiJ^cations.  in  the  class,    llie, present 
requirement  irl  years  for  each  of  these  courses  was  taken,  from 
OECD     Classification  of  Educational  Svstisms  -  Sweden, 
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B.iav 

0 

B.'2.  JLv 

B .  3 .  i  V 

/ 

V 

( 

Females 

B.4.iv 

( 

(. 

Males 
Females 

^.5.iv 

B.e.iv 

Males 
Females 

B.7.iv 

B.S.iv 

) 

B;9.iv 

)  . 

5096  15  years,  5096  16  years  '  \ 

15  years 

^5%  15  years,  4596  IS  years,  10^5  17  years 
4096  15  years,  4096  16  years,  20^5  17  years 

2096  15  years,  5096  iS'years,  3096  17  years 
4096  15  years,  4596  l6  years,  15S6  17  years 

15  years  •  ' 

1596  16  years,  3596  17  years,  50$;  19  years 
2096  16  years,  4096  17  years,  AO56  19  years 

16  years 

50%  15^  years,  -5096  I6  years' 


Most  of  the  qualifications  included  at  this  Ipvel  are  of  the' 
first  degree  level,    higher  degrees  before  19^9/70  generally 
consisted "of  Individual . research  work,  requiring  2  or  3  years 
beyond  th^  I'irs'E  decree  tbr  the  "licenciat  examen",  and  the  fequivalent 
of  a  further  2  or  3  years ' full-time  research  for  the  "dokto^sgraden", 
VTe  have  assumed  Jhat  the  persons  in  th6  fifth  subcategory,  research, 
'  in  all  discfplines,  were  equally  distributed  between  18,  19,  20, 
^Zl  and  22    years  of  schooling.  •  ,         -  - 


5. 


•  C 


Source; 


Population  Census  of  ^Turkey,  ?^  October  1965.  1%  saroplp^  r<>sults 
Publication  No^  !3dg7     Ahkara  i9bb.  '  '  

Jable  4  "Population,  11  years  old  and  over  by  last  school 

graduated" .  ♦  '     -  \  - 

Table  7  "Population,  6  years  old  and  over  by  literacy",. 

Methodology;  ^ 

TabljB  7  .shows  the  total  population  in  1965  by  s^x,  ten-year  age- 
cohorts,  and  literacy.      Table  A, ..shows  the  Xiterate  population 
by  sex,  ten-year  age^cohorts  and  the  six  levels  of  education 
shown  below  with  the  ainimum  number  of  years  of  schooling 
required  to  attain  them;  •S. 

Not  graduated  (Mezunolmayanlar) 
Primary  school  (HT^ul  mezualarx) 
Lower  secondary  school  (Orta  olcul  mezunlari) 
Lyc^e  (lIg^ mezunlari) 

Vocational^ichool  (Meslek  okulu  mezunlari) 
Higher  .school  and  faculty  (YUksek  ol^ul  ve 

fahtateler) 


1. 


A. 
5. 
6. 


5  years 
8  years 
11  years 
9-13  years 


13-17  years- 


The  educational  system  in  Turkey  has  undergone  numerous  changes  ^ 
in  the  period. in  which  the  population  oyer  11  in  1965  were  in 
school.      Very  little  information  was  available  to  the  secret^Trllbt^ 
on  drpp-out,  repetition  and  attendance  rates •    The  assumptionsi 
made  in  adjusting  the  data  jfor. these  f^ictors  have  in^the  most  part 
been  drawn  fr6m  The  Mediterranean  Regional  Pro.lect.  Country 
Reports.  Turkey.  QEfcP  Paris  19b^.  notably  from  Chapter  IV> 
"Tne  Present  Educational  System"  and  Appendix  A,      However  it  shovrllct 
be  noted  that  these  adjustments  ajTe  not  based  on  detailed  data •  \J 
The  years  of  schooling  attributed  to  each  level  of  schooling  are 
as  follows;  .  " 


Illiterates 
"Not  graduated 
Primary  school- 

Lower  secondary  school 
Lyc^e 

Vocational  school 


HigherySchool  and  faculty 
males 


"    females  ^ 


50)6  0  years,  5096  1  year. 
2596  each  2,51^  and  5  years. 
7096  5  years,  2096  6 .years, 
1096  7  years. 

8096  8  years,  2096  9  years'. 
8096  11  years,  26%  12  years. 
59i  9  years,  1096  10  years, 
6096  11  yeprs,^1096  12  years, 
*  159i  13  years."-  ' 

596  14  years,  596  15  years, 
6596  16  years,  1596  17  years 
1096  18  years . 

59^  14  yearns,  596  15  years, 
7596  16.  years,  596  17  years^  * 
1096  18  years 


94  '  ■ 


\ 


^^e^^&e  "the  percentages  having  each  number  of 
years  or  schooling  was, based  on  the  length  of  various  courses 
as  given  in.OECD  -  Classification  of  Educational  Systems.  Turkey 
and  the  approximate  prpportions  following  each  course  in  recent 
years,  derived  from  the  Turkish  national  education  statistics. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM 


Sources; 


CenBtts  1951  England  &  Wales,  General  Tablea,  Table  43,  p.  *159. 
^Occupied  population  in  9  age -sections  ea^h  classified  by  11 
terminal  education 'ages", 

*  ?  • 

Censtis  1951*  Scotland,  Occupations  and  Industries,  Table  17, 
"Occupied  population  classiried  accarding  to  11  terminal  education 
agei|,  (a).  Scotland  by  9  age-sections  and  (b)  Administrative,  etc.. 
Areas  by  all  aggs".    -  '         ,  , 

Census  1961,  England  &  Wales,  Education  Tablea,  Table  1, 
"Po^iQaction  aiged  1^5  and  over  in  ^  age-sections  .classified  by  16 
terminal  education  age-groups". 

Census  of  Northern  Ireland  1961»  General  Report,      Table  21. 
."Education:    Terminal  Education..Age9  of  Persons  15  years  and.  over 
by 'Sex  and  Age-group", 

For  years  before  19$lf  no  official  data  are  av^iilable,  but 
estimates  were  made  by  Rose  Knight,  Educaiional  Stock  of  the  ' 
British  Labour  Force,  OECD  ( mimeographed J ,  Paris,  1965,  who "uses 
1931  census  data  and  enrolment  data  to  estimate  average  years  of 
education  for  the  British  work  force  in  1931,  1941,  1951  and  1961. 
CSome  of  these  data  are  cited  in  Denison's  article  i.n  ShO.. 
Residual  Factor  and  Economic  Growths    OECD,  Paris  1964,) 

The  General  Household  Survey,    Introductory  Report*    'Office  of 
population  censuses  and  surveys.      Social  Survey  Division  , 
H,M,S.O,.  1973.     ^       ^  .        X     '  :  V 

Methodology:  \^  ^ 

Data  from  the  l95i  censuses  of  England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  and 
the  196L  censuses  of  all  United  Kingdom  countries  were  available, 
Por  1951, ^the  data  were  for  the  active  popujAtion  and  for  196I 
•  ^0^  the  total  population.      In  botji  cases  the  data  relate  to  * 
years  ,of  schooling;    for  1951  by  year  from  less  -than  8  to  17  and 
more  and  for  1961  from  less  than  8  to  20  or  more.      Those  having 
17  or  more  years  of  education  in  1951  were  distributed  between  ^ 
17,  18,  19  and  20  years  in  the  saifte  ratio  as  those  in  the  co^ioft 
10  years  older  in  1961.  '  ^  ^ 

The  General  Household  Survey.  Chapter  7*  Education  includes 
several  tables  showing  the  population  by  age-g):oup  and  broad 

ievel  of  education  cross-classified  by  socio<4^conomic^  group, 
j^cupation,  earnings  and  sex,  ^  '  , 


96 


SpiArces:  ^  •  ^  '  . 

The  major  aouroe  of  data  is  the  United  States  Census  of  Population 
W60#     Data  for  1950  and  I960  aure  given  In  Volume  1.  Part  l  united  . 
States  Simmegy:    Detailed  Characteristics,  TaDle  I'O  "Years  of 
fchool  completed  by  persons  14  years  old  and  over,  by  age,  colour, 
and  sex,  for  the  United  States,  I960  and  1950,  and  for  urban  and 
rural  areas  I960"  (1), 

*         .  V> 

Data  are  now  available  from  the  1970  census,  in  U»S,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Census  of ^Population  1970.  Detailed  Characteristics,  Final 
Report  Pg(l)-Dl  United  States  Summary,  Table  1^.'  p>  627>    "Years  of 
icnool  Completed  by  P.ersons  14  years  old  and  over  by  race,  sex  and 
'Ige  :.1970«, 

•  !  ^  ' 

An  alternative  source  of  data  is  the  Current  Population  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  has  reported  on  educational^  attainment 
periodically^  since  1947.      The  mofst*  recent  data  on  the  educational 
attainments  of  the  population  and  labour  force  were  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  Ciirrent  Population  Reports,  Population 
Characteristic  .  Series  T^20.  No>  24?.  November  1973*      This  report* 
gives  a  breaJcdown  ox  the  population  by  detailed  age-groups,  sex  and  . 
years  of  school  completed  (thirteen  classifications),  shows  a  breakdown 
of  the  population  by  single  .year  of  age  from  14  yeatrs  to  29  years, 
*and  the  age-groups  30  to  34,  and  35  and  over,  by  each  number  of 
years  of  school .completed  from  0  to  17  years  or  mote  and  by  sex» 
This  report  was  drawn  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  of  Marcn  - 
1972,     More  limited  data,  from  this  survey  specific  to  the  labour 
force  were  published  in  the  Monthly  Labour  Review^  November  1972,  and 
reprinted  in  Special  Labour  7orce  Report  No»' JtST  Educational 
Attainment  of  worlcers,  March  1972 ♦      This  is  the  ien-tii  in  a  series 
ox  reports  on  the  educational  ,attainment  ot  workers.      Other  source? 
which  have  made  analytic  use  of  the  data  are:  Denison,  The 

Sourc^es  "Ijf  Economic  ^^ovth  in  the  United  States  and  thp  AltertjaTiveg 
Before  Us,  Committee  for 'Economic  Development,  New  York.  1962*  > 

E»P»  Denispn,  Why  Growth  Rates  Differ,  Brookings,  Washinglon,  1967» 

E.P.  Denison.  The  Sources  of  Growth  Accounting  in'  the  United  States. 
1929*1969,  Brookings,  scheduled  for  publication  in  1974,  Appendix  I, 
"The  Labor  Input  Index  for  Education". 

U»^S»  Bureau  of  the  Census,  J.K»  Polger  &  C.B#  Nam,  Education  of  the  . 
American  Population,  I960  Census  monograph  (1967)* 

~  .     ^  '  •'^^  ' 

GJS.  Becker."  Human  Capital,  A  Theoretical  and  Empirical  Analysis  with 
Special  Re ferpice, to  Education,  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press, 
for  National.  Bureau  of  Economiq  Research,  1964» 

\\)  In  fact  the  census  questionnaire  asks  respondents  for  the  highest 
grade  completed,  and  this  is  then  converted  into  equivalent  years 
of  education  by  the  census  authorities. 


•  'I  '       J  \  . 

f  .    "  U«S>A>  (contd  )  ' 

Methodology:        -  •  "    "  /  '  ' 

The  census  data  for  1950,  *1960  and  1970' group  ^hose  having  one  or  . 
two  years  of  education  together,  similarly  those  having  three  or 
four  years,  and  those  having  five  o^  six  years.    ly  was  assumed  that 
the  average  number  of  years,  of  education  of  persojus  in  these  "classes 
was  3t^  and  5»5  respeetively,  ^  / 

The  highest  cilass  of  education  in  the  1950  census  wj^'^lS  or  more,  an^ 
in  the"^  I960  ,and  1970  censuses  /Sind  1972  sxirvey  17/ or  more.  Those 
havlng^  17  or  more  yea^s  of  education  in  19j60  and  1970  were  assigned 
XT. 5  years,  i.e»  equally  distributed  between  17/  and  18  years.  Those 
having  16  ^ears  or  more  education  in  1950  were/distributed  between 
16*,  17  and  18  years  in  the  same  ratio  as  those  having  16  or  more  years 
in  the  age-cohort  ten  years  older  in  I960.      /  ^ 

Data  referring  to  the  active  population. in  1972  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner,*.     When  three  or.  four    ears  of  education  were  grouped 
together,  these  persons  were  distributed  batween  the  appropriat'e 
years  in  the  same  propo^rtion  as  for  corresiJonding  years  in  the  total 
population  o^  the  same,  sex.      In  this  study  ;s/e  have  used  meaiv  years 
of  schooling  as. an  indicator  of  educational  attainment.     An  ^ 
alternative  pjfocedure^  is  to  calculate  median  years  of  schoaling,  i.e. 
that  value  whidh  divides  the  population  into  two  equal  parts,  ond-  v 
half  having  completed  more  and  the  other  half  less  years  of 
schooling  than  the  median.      the  latter/ measure  is  used  by  [the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  Special  Laoor  Force  Reports  onl 
Educational  Attainmej&t.      In  calculating  median  years  pf  Schooling, 
the  Bureau  of  the  jCensus  assumes  that  .persons  declaring  themselves 
to  haye  completed. a  given  number  of  years  of  ^du^ation,  e.g.  ten 
years,  hare  an  amount  of  education  raiiging  evenly  from  10.0  to  10. 9', 
yeitrs.  '   This  implies  tha'l  the  typic4l  pattern  for  those  leaving 
education  is  to  ^op  out  in  the  course  of  the  academic  yeax^after 
the  ane  they  crlido  to  have  complete  a.      The  effect  of  this  * 
.assumption  is  to  overstate  the  number  of  years  diT  education  - 
completed  bv  thosef  having  left  the /education  system,  most  of  whom 
probably  terminated  schop],ing.  at  the  end  of  the  grade  stated <  Chi 
the  other  hand,  this  procedure  understates  the  number  of  years 
completed  by  those  still  in 'the  education  system,  who  have  generally 
completed  almost  the  whale  of  they  inqtructioa  yeaa:  following  their 
highest  stated  gra^e  at  the  time /of  the  census  which  is  held  in 
April  or  May.      The  tendency  df  this  procedure  ,to  overstate  the 
amount  of  education  in  the  U.S. A',  was  noted  by  Bertram  (1)  in  .his  U.Sr 
Canadian  comparisons.      Our  own /procedure  is  different  from  that  of 
thQ  U.S.  authorities  €tnd  resembles  the  procedures  used  for  other 
countries,  where  it  was  assumed^  that  a  person  having  completed  ten 
years  of  education  had  only  ten  years  and  nb  more. 


G.W.  Bertram,  The  Contribution  of  Education  to  Economic  Growth, 
Economic  Council  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  June  196b« 


^  Appendix"  II  ^   *  . 

,  *  *  ' 

^Various  limitationa  in  the  coverage  of  densiis.  and  survey  data 
on  educational  attainment  prevent  more  sophisticated  analysis  pi  the 
relationship  between  the  structure  of  education  and  patterns  of 
change  in  economic  and  socdal  structures « 

It  is  at  the  extremes  of  the  distribution  that  the  coVerage 
is  weakest.    Appendix  tables  A  and  B.show  t,he  percentage  of  persons 
havirg  16  or  more  years  of  education  and  8  y^ar&  or  leas  of  education 
V  -  '      *  - 

It  is  reasonable  to  ass\im6  that  the  true  distribution  extends 
for  all  countries  from  0  to  24  or  more  years  of  education,  althoti^ 
the  percentages  at  the  extreme^  would  be  very  ^small  in  so^ie  cases* 
Appendix  table  C  shows  the  degree  of  detail  in  which  census  tabula- 
'  tions  were  published,       ,  ^         j        '  ■ 

Th-e  presentation  used  in  tabl^  a  represents  an  altemati/e* 
approach  to  the  foregoing  discussion  in  terms  of  .years  of  sc}\ooling« 
fhe  UI^SCO  office  of  statistics  presents  census  data  on  educational 
attainment  according  to  the  following  scale:  ^ 

1»:  No  schooling  -  ^         '  \ 

2*'  Uncompleted  primary  educatiox^  >  ^ 

3«    Completed  primary  education  ' 

Entered  second  levels  first  cycle  ^ 

'        •  Entered  second  levels  ;-second  cy<jle 

^  6«    Post -secondary  education       '  ' 

'"'^  Of  the  23  OEC0  Member  countries  for  which  data  in  some  form 
are^xiov^  available,  only  the  data  for  Ireland  and  the  U,K,  proved 
tatirely  unsuitable  for  this  approach*    However  the  siinple  six-  * 
level  classification  proposed  by  th^  UNESCO  office  of ^  statistics 
vras  not  applicable  to  the  majority  of  data  since,  whereas  some 
countries  provided  data  by  highest  level  attended,  otjiers  provided 
data  by  highest  level, completed.    We  h^ive  therefore  used  a  more' 
« detailed  breakdown  of  H  categories  in  table  18  as  follows: 

I  IJo  schooling     '  .  *  . 

II.  *.  Illiterate 

III  Attended'  primary^  :pchool  i 

IV  Completed  primary  school 

V  Attended  fi^*st-cycle  secondary  level 

VI  Completed  fi^st-cycle  sec?>ndary  level  ^ 

VII  Attended  satfond-cycle  sepondary  level  ^ 

*  VIII  sCompleted  second-cyc3.e  .secondary  level 

*  '    '  ^  Attended  poat-decoadaiy 'education 

X  Completed  poatr-se<^ndary  education  ^  ^ 

of  which  a*.  Non-univeTs'lty  ^higher  education 


.    '     b.  University  first-dejgree  leVel 

c.  University  postgraduate  studies 

XI     Not  attributable  by  level 
* 

For  th^ose  countries  v^ere  data  show  both  those  v^o  attend  ^ 
and  those  viho  complete  a  leveli  categories  IXIi  Vy  VII  and  IX 
contain  only,  those  who  did  not  complete  the  level.    Only  where  it 
is  olearly  specified  that  persons  have  completed  a  level  are  they 
shown  in  categories  IV,  Vlt  VIII  and  X.    For  Aiistraliaj  New  Zealand 
and  tha  U.S.A.  Wiere  data  give  a  distribution  by  single  grade  at 
some  Revels,  persons  completing  the  final  grade  of'  the  level  are 
assumc^d  to  have  completed  the  level.  >  ' 

,  For  several  countries  details  of  vocational  education  wpre 
given  by  field  of  study  rather  than  level  of  education,  and  for    .  * 
jnost.  of  these  countries  this  information  was  given  in  a  sei>^ate 
tabrsi  so  that  this  typp  of  education  could  not  be  included  in  the 
percentage  breakdown  by  leyel  of  education.    The  percentages  con- 
cerhed  axe  shown  in  categozy  XI9  and  are  bracketed  where  they  do 
not  form  part  oY  the  .percentage  total.    The  type  of  education 
included  is  specified  below.    ^      ,  '  ^  • 

Galtung(l)  and  his  associates  have  used' data,  of  the  type 
shown^n  table  C  to  show  dispell ibn  in  education  between  persoziSf 
using  what  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  weighting  system.    As  more 
detailed^ata  become  availabXsi  this  type  of  analyses  promises  .to 
provide  valuable  information  about  socio-economic  development. 

A  further  distinction  mi^t  be  madq -at  both  secondary  and 
hi^er  levels  ^between  types  of  education  or  disciplines  of  study. 
Very,  few      .xty^  Countries  for  which  data  is  presented  here  have 
provided  detailed  information  in  this  field,  and  such  data  as  are 
available  are  incomparable. 


/  . 


■  > 

1)  See  J.  Galtung  et  aL  Educational  growth  and  Efducational 
^     Disparity  UNESCO,   1973^  \  \  7 
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PERCENIAfiB  DIS^j^UTIOH  0?  TOTAL  POPlCaTION 


level  Austria  A\istri«  Austria  Austra-  Belgium  CwjadeP  Canada  Canada  CantOa  D«naarl 


1951  1951 


IV 

VI  • 
VII 

nil 

'  IX 
X  ' 
a 
b 
c 

n 


^95. 5 
1.7 


.  4.8 
1.8 


1971 


•  85.0 


>12.9« 


2.1 


5.5 
5.2 
1.7 
0.3  . 

(15*3)5) 


1961/2 


I 
II 
III 
IV 
V 
VI 
YII 
VIII 
•IX 
X 
a 

b, 
c 

II 


Italy' 

Italy* 

Italy 

1961 

19^1 

1971 

3.3 
50.2 
43.1 

e.'3 

3^.2 
42.3 

27.1 
44.3 

10.9 

14.7 

5J0 

"    4.5  " 

679 

1T5 

1.5 

iTe 

JiTs 

>  - 

Japtn   Japan  Nethirlazids 


Zftiland 


I960 

3.  a 

50.1 

23T6 

5^5 
.2.8 
>2.7 


1970 
-  O'.S 

r 

33T1 


.1 


9.3 
4.1 
5.2' 


I960 

1%6 

4.9" 

48.4 

29.0 

7.7 

31.9 

33.4 

5.4 

6.8 

5.3  ' 

5.4 

2.2 

6.4 

4^.1 

4.1 

0.4 

Norway^ 

Norway* 

*19|0 

1960 

89T2 

86 

7T2 

9.0 

2T6 

5.2 

iT$ 

1.7 

]n7 

(19.2)° 

(19.9)'' 

Key 
I 

II 
III 
IV  . 
V 
VI 

VII  ' 

VIII 

IX 

X 

a 

b 

c 

XI 


No  lohooling 
Illltorate 

Attended  primary  aehool 
Coapleted  primary  school 
Attended  firat  cycle  eecondary  educatio 
Ooapleted  firet  cycle  eecondary  / 
Attended  eecond  cycle  secondary  education 
Cofflpletec^eecond  cycle  aeoondary  edytation  ' 
Attended  poet  eeoondary 'education  > 
Completed  poat  eeootldary  educati^a 
Non  uniyereity  higher  education 
University  rtS#t  degree  level 
Unireraity  poet  graduate  otudi 
Hot  Attribuable  by  l^Tel 


In  aome  caies^  the  a  b  0  breakddwn 
refore  to  X,  in  0 there  IX,  and  in  Denaark* 
new  Zealand  and  Spain  It  refers  to  both 


/ 
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Atypendlac  Table  C 


•I  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

AGED,  15  AHDjOVEa^BX  I£VEI»  0?  EWJCATIOH 


,4 


Finland  ifiniaad  ^^iniand  France  GeAasm^  Coraan^  Greece  Greece  Greece  Iceland  Xjajei 


1950 

I960 

27T5 

.64.0  ' 

h 

2.5*^ 

1.2 

1.7- 

J1T7- 
(10.9)1 

0970 


19.5 

8.3 
4.9 

2T2 

n.o 

1.6 


1968  ^ 

196^ 

1970 

►  85.4 

I73.O 

24.6 

8.3  " 

9.3  1 

0'.3 

1^.8 

.12.4 

3.4 

5.3  ' 

1  2.7 

|3.8 

(8.b)« 

1951     1961     1971  I960 


.  iJ6.0 

i37.5 
30.0 
5.4 


4 
1.5 


19.6  16.2 

27.0  ^  17.4 

^2.9  j50.7 

J  a.;4  }i2.4 

-  2*1 
1.1 


3.3 
1.8 

f1-5 


65.§ 
I0T9 
1T7 
3^1 
|1.6 
19.0^ 


I 
II 
III 
BT 
V 
VI 
VII 
VIII 
IX 
X 
a 
b 
C 
XX 


Portugal  Spain* 

Spain 

-1960* 

1^0 

1970 

4.0 

11.5 

37.9 

16.4 

29,0 

^  77.8 

I2T9 

64.6 

^.7 

j4T9 

3.1 

0.5 

2;2 

0.8 

1.0 

0.2 

3.2^ 

^oT2 

12.0  ' 

^0.8 

|l.4 

Spain  'Sveden^' Switzerland^  Xuricey  US1»   USi*      USA*  ^rt>l 


1970 

I960 

1965 

0.2 

*  5o75 

39T6  • 

,6575 

13.8 

28.9 

aTi 

24T9 

15.3 

373 

30.0  ^ 

578^ 

2.7 

679 

fS 

2Ts 

.o79 

3.9 

0.2 

1950  1960  1970' 
'2.2    1.9    :  1.* 


23.2 
»19.3 


18.2 
16.6 


12.5 
.12.5 


i20.8  323.4  >23. 


21.5 
12.9 


24.5 
15.4 


.6 
29.7 
20.3 


1 
II 
III 
IV 
V 
VI 
VII 
VIII 
IX 
X 
a 
b 
c 
XI 


Wota*   %   '  *   -    ^  •  ^ 

Danotaa  no  infomation  ^ 
C)  Denotaa  figure  not  Included  in  percentage  total 
a   Aged  14  and  over  s  , 

b   Total  baring  l6ft  achod  ^ 

c    IX.lnoludas  asall  percentage  enrolled  la  13tb  grade  of  priaary/seoondary  schooling. 

d   Active  population  aged  14-64 

•   Aged  6  and  over  .  ^ 

t   Active  population  agod^  14  and  over    .      .   >  .  ^ 

g   Continuation  acboolf  >^ich  accounted  for  9.3  per  cent  of  parapna  in  1950,  ia  • 

included  -at  priiugpT  level, 
to   Agad  16-59 

4  \  Trade  level  certificate  ^  < 

k  '  Vocational  traibing  at  leoondary  level  ^ 
X  Vocational  training  oiber  tban  univeiraity  ^  < 
•m  Vocational  acboola  included  in  VIII  in  1970. 
n  Vooational  training  at  all  levels 


ERIC 
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t04 


Country  source  notes  for  (PabXe  C 


AUSTRIA 
1951  ' 

"1961 
*^71 


AUSTRALIA 
1971 


1961 


FRAKOB 
1968 

GREECE  ' 
X951  • 

ICELAND 
I960     *  .  ' 

IlgALY 
1971 

♦ 

SPAIN 
I960    ^  . 

SWITZERLAND 
I960 


Ergebnisse  der  Volkszahlxing  vom  1.  Juni'1951  V 
Hejft-I4.  Textband  p.IgT:   ]  ;  ^ 

Volkszahlungsergebnisse  1961 T  Heft  13 >  Table  \ 

p.77»         •   '      ;  :  

Ergebnisse  der  VolkszSiilun^  vom*12>  Mai  1971  >  " 
hauptergebnisse  £Ur  Osterreicli.  Heft  !!•  ' 
Table  12,  Osterreichischen  Statistischen 
Zentralamt  Wien,  x 

Census  of  P6^t3ulation  and  Housing.  30  June  1971  > 
Commonweaith  of  Australia.  /BulleiiiriT 
gummary  oX  Population.  Part  9>  AusAr)aIIa. 
Commonweal tn  Bureau 'oi'  Census  and  Statistics. 
Canberra.  Ref.no.  -2.  63.  9*  Table  9. 
•  >  *  * 

Recensement  de  la  Population  31  D$c.  1961.  Tome  10 
Degr6  d* instruction  de  la  population.  ParFTT 
Koyaume, Table  III,  pp. 130-1^^. '   


Recensement  gfr^ral  de  la  population  de  1966. 
■formation f Table  l.  p. 37,  \  ; 


R^sultats  du  recensement  de  la  popu 
Avril  l^^l.    Volume  II.  lable^T 


Population  census  on  December  1  I960.  Table  36. 
p. 132  and  Tab4.e  U.  p. 150,  ' 


o 

II    Cdnsimento  generale  della  popolazione* 

24  Oct.  1971  >  Volume.  II.    Italia.  ?arteT"Prima.- 

Tabie  4.  p.  20.  ' 


Censo  de  poblacfion  v  de  viviendas  de  i960 
Avance  de  las  clasificaciones  de  la  poblacion^ 
Tables  Ii;  111.   


Recensement  f^d^ral  de  la  population  1960,  1^ 
Partie  27  eme  voltuae    Table  49'.  p.?.86-7. 
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:3etailed  Classification  of  Census  Cate/jgries  Used  in  Tabl<»  C 
»       •   —  '  ,    ■  f 


AUS^TRIA  \. 
1951 

1961 
1971  , 

AUSTRA^LIA 
1971 


3B.uGIUn- 
1961  ' 


1951,61,71 


1961/2 


Volks-  haupt-,  \mter-mitteT-schule,  Pachschule:  - 
Ill-yil,    Mittler^  Lehranstalt:    VJII,  Ho'chschule:  X 

Hochschule:  X,  /^tttleschule :  VIII,  Sonstige:  III-VIl 

Hochfechule;  X,  Hochereschul^,  Kittlereschule: 
V-VIII,  Lehrausbildung,  sonstige:    11*  ' 


Gra^des  1-4:  III,  Grade  5:  IV,  Grades  6,7;  ^V, 
Grades  3:  , VI,  Grade  gf'tll,  Grad^  10  less 
catefe;ories  IX  and  X:  VIII,  Tertiary 
qualifications  excluding  decree  Xa,  Bachelor 
decree  Xb^,  iiit;her  decree  Xc,  other 
(qualifications:  (XI).  ' 


^  Bnseii^nement  primaire:-  III,  Enseignement 
^raoyeii,  hui&ajiit^s>  professional  et  technicque  ter- 
minated   age  16  and  under  V,  same  terminated 
a^;ed  17  and  over  VII^  Enseignement  no^cnal 
primgtife  VII,    Snseignenent 'artistique 
temina'ted'ag^'  18  and  xyider  VII,  aged  19  and  over 
IXa,  Enseignement  technique  sup^rieur,  normal 
moyen-  6t  technique  IXa,  Snselgnement  universitaire 
et  assimil^s  IXb,  c»    *         •  . 


Grades  1-7  III,  Grade  8  IV,  Grades  9-15  or 
High  school,  V-VIII,  University  IXbJ  c,.  . 
Without  de^^ie^IX,  with  degree  X; 


7-arig  folkeskole  III;    8-evt  9  krasie,  2  k 
5  ar  i  melleraskole ,  Folkeskole  +  eft^r 
h?(3-skole:  V;    Mellemskole  eksainen*  VI 
Realeksamen  el  tilsvar^nde  eksamen:  Vtt-VII; 
Studentereksamen:  VIII;    Akademisk  udaanelse 
Xb,  c;'  Akadomisk  uddanelse  undetudd*  \IXb,'  c; 
Anden  videre  gaendQ  udd:  Xa;  Laelinje 
Handelogkontor  XI»        • * 


lOx] 


ITALY 
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1950  Eartial  or  no  prinary  education  III,  Primary 

^         t  .  school  IV,  Middle  school  Y-VXI,  Katriculation  exan 

VIII,  Collejje  ,or  university  decree  Xb,  c 

19^0'  Ilman  keskiko'nlukursia  tai  ylioppilastutk  III, 

Keski  koulurJcurssi  V-VII;    Ylioppilastatkinto  VIII; 
♦  i?ais1;a  akateenmen  loppututk  Xb,  cy  Othfer 

vocational  eaucation' XI . 

* 

1%0  C:^?,.  iiFAA,  ?PA  H;     CAP  without  32^0,  3EPC 

only  VI;     3/:PC  +  CAP,  3accalaureat,l  ?11  types  of 
brevet  tec.inique  or  prt>f€ssionnel  Villi, 
DiplSiie  sup^rieur  au  b''\c  X,  ! 

1964  Volksschul^  bsw.  vor  mittlerer  ReifVui-V, 

Ilach  erreichen  der  mittleren  Reife  less 
In^enieurschole  VI,  Nach  erreichen  der  iiittleren. 
Reife  jek,doch  .vor  den:  Abitur  VII,  AbStur  Itss 
UniversitSte  VIII;    Tecnniker  oder  In^enieurschule 
IXa,  UniversitHte,  PedaoOe^ischo  Hicifcchule'IXb,  c. 
Berufsfach,  Vtrrwaltuu^s ,  Pachsohulo  (XI). 

1370  Volkechule/Berufschule:  III-V:    Kit tier e  Reife 

VI;    Abitur  VIII;     Berufsrachfl  Fachschule  VIII; 
Int;enieurschule  Xa;  *  HochGChule  Xb,  c. 

1951  Ay  ant  fr^quente  I'^cole  r.oins  de  6  ans  III, 
Ayant  fr6q\xent4  l»>^cole  6  ans  et  plus' IV-V, 
Persoanes  poss^dant  un  certificat  d' Etudes 

'        ^  secondaires  VI-VIII,  Personnes  poss^dant  un 

'  diplSrae  d* etudes  sup^rieures  X.  ^  - 

1)61,71  Not  havinj  finished  priraary  school  III;  with 

prmary  education  IV-V;    with  secondary  education 
VI-VIII;    With  hit^hfer  education  university 
Xb,  c,  -  others  Xa. 

ICiXiAHD    «  ^  '  . 


1360  navm^^  finished  secondary  school,  lower  sta^e 

^^I .      Ii:ivj.n;;  finisheu  secondary  shcocfl  upper 
stat:<e  VIII.    ,  Others  IV.      University  Xb/c. 
Teachers  training  Xa;    Other  vocational 
4  esiucation  XI.  . 


\ 


l}tl,71  \  Analfabetj.  II.  Alfabeti  privi  di  titolo  di  studio 

\and  iJLConza  y  ,    elementare:     III,  Licensa 
-\eleraentara  (5    19C1):  IV;    Licenza  media 
inferjLore  VI;     Diplo^iia  VIII;    Laurea  Xb,  c. 
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i^l»?n'intary  school  IV,  Junior  hi^h  school, 
hio^er  elementary  3ci>ool,  Youtli- training  Gchoal 
VI,  ::iddle  cchocil,  senior  hie^h  school  VIII, 
J"  am  or  collc^^e  and  hi4;:ier  school  :Ca,  University 
-aid  post -graduate  courses  Xb,  c.  y  ^ 

■  r  '  * 

Primary  ccnool  IV,  jPr*raary  school  vith  not 
cor;pleted  secondary  edication  V,  Junior 
v)catio.»al  tr^anmj  and/or  oqcondar/  nodern 
c^ch:;ol  VI,  ocruor  vocational  ^tra^H'inj:  or  ^rajnr»*ar 
Gc/ocl  VIII;    *.i^:.er  njn-t;nivcrsit^>  vocation'il 
trai.iin^  or  university  .l')ver  dct:iee  X  a,  b. 
:ic.'.'^r  de^^rcV      c,  ' 


Fr^.'^.ary  attendance  1-5  ye^rs  III;  o  years  IV; 
c;e;ondary  attendance  1-2  years  V;     3  years  VI; 
Secondary  qualifications  *above  school 
certificate  VHP;    secmdary  ^.ttendance  4-6 
yoa/o  less  VIII-VII;     I^octor^te,  ^nasters  * 
dt^^i'oeG      -Cc ;    :3ac'ielor* s ,  diplonas,  other 
ani"-TCxty  '^u  tlif  icat-uons  ao;  University' 
atten  ia'-iot  less  A'^  arid  c  -  I.Cb;    Teacher"' s 
certificates,  yr^reseional  and  hi^^rcr  trade 


_^..it\out  ^^^Xi^v^Z,  ejuact^tion  auove  pri^'.^ar^  level 
"  canti:iuaji.on  3c/"iOol  -  III;'    :iiddle  school  -  V; 
Hi^n  school  less "universitcter  o^  h^^skoler"  -  VIJ; 
'*'J:*ivcri>itet  o^^  hj^^^s-ioxer"  I.:u,  c;  otner 
vjcatioual  euuc.^tion  (XI), 

».'ithout  ^'^nerai  education  III;    with  secondary 
i,choo^  lo  ^'^T  stAt_,e  V;    \vitj,  secondary  school 
upoer  staj_,e  Icsr  university  an^*  hit^r.er  oofiool 
711;     otncrc  a.,  135-). 


\Vc  oava^t  pat  lire  II;  ^  savait  lire  sano 
rr«^'iJLcntcr  n*i  ;.OLO^oor  u^.  de^r^  d  *  ejir,ei,_,neiient 
III;     ^  nr.  ri:>  IV;     sccunlari:  V-VIII; 
superior 


1970 
SWEDEN 


I960 


TURKEY 
1965 


U>S,A> 

1950,60,70 


No  s^ben  -leerl^f.^-Q-^feribii*  II^    primarios  III; 
capacitacion*.-pfo^essionel^,  medios  V-VIII; 
teci/icos  IXa;    unxvers^itarAos  IX^,  c;  saben 
leer  y  escribir,  no  consta  estudios  I, 

Census  categories  correspond  exactly^ with  . 
classification.   -  '      ^  ' 


Polksicole,  7  ir,  kortare  III;    Folkskola  8  Er, 
avbru^na  studier  V;   >Grundskola,  folkskola  9  (10) 
gymnasiestudier  VI;    Studentexanen  etc  VII-;  , 
nya  fackskolan  social  linje  VI;  Gymnasial 
utbildning  VII;     Efter . (gymnasial  utbildinc  - 
hb'tjst  2  ar  IXa,  langre  an  2-^  IXb; 
Porskarutbildning  JXc. 


Keine  schule  I;     Pnmarschule  III;  untere  ■ 
mittelschule  V;     ob^re  mittelschule  VI^; 
Technikum  IXa;  ;  Hochschule  IXb,  c* 


Illiterate  II;    Not  gra^ua\;ed  III;  Primary 
school  IV;    Secondary  school  VL:    Lycee  VIII- 
Vocational  school  VIII;    Hi/rher  school  and 
faculty  X. 


Elementary  school  , grades  1-7  III;    grade's  IV; 
High  s:oitool  gr^4e3  1-3  V-VII;    grade  4  VIII; 
college, and  university  IX.* 
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* 

Inequality  in  the  Distribution  of  Personal  Incdme^^^ 


I.  Introduction 


This  paoer  has  two  major  purposes; 

*  *  f 

a)  to  'survey  the  published  data  on  the  size 
distribution  of  personal  income  tin- a 
number  of  02CD  countries; 

b)  '  to  point  out  the  shortcomings  of  currently 
collected  data  and  prppose  improvements. 

A  major  conclusion  is  that  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  no  clear  and  unambiguous  movement  towards  greater  income 
equality  in  most  of  the  countries  studied.      The  second 
conclusion  IS  that  summary  measures,  such  as  the  Gini 
coefficient,  must  be  interpreted  with  great  fiare.  Different 
sumraarj  measures  of  the  sajne  data  nray-^h^  opposing  tendencies. 
Where  possi»ble  this  paper  measures  ,the  distribution  of  income  , 
in  terms  of  the  shares  of  decile  or  quintile  groups.    Such  an 
approach  reveals  a  wide  v.ariety  of  chane^es  m  the  structure  of 
decile  shares.      ^t  is  therefore    very  difficult  to  make  broad 
generalisations  about  chan^^es  in  inequality  for  all  countries 
examined. 

Host  countries  have  very  poor  data  indeed  for  policy- 
relevant  analysis.      If  this  situation*  is  to  be  remedied,  it 
will  be  •necessary  not  only*  to  make  a  much  bigger  effort  of  data 
collection,  but  also  to  broaden  the  coverage  of  the  data  to 
correspond  more  closely  with  meaningful  concepts  of  economic 
welfare.  \f  y 

11.  Me thodoloRica  1  problemB 

Analysis  of.  the  ^rfhole  Ran^e  ^      ^  ' 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  is  little  inte-rest  in 
analysing  the^distribution  o^"  income  in  its  entirety,  because 
policy  is  overwhelmingly  concerned  with  those  at  the  extremes 
of  the  income  spectrum.      It  is  certainly  the  case  that 
relatively  few  go\Aernnients  seem  to  have  been  concerned  with 
overetll  equality  of  income  distribution.      But  that  time  may  be 
passing.      One  of  the  tentative  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn 
from  tiie  available  data  is  that  d-espite  a  massive  increase  in 
recent  years  both  in  general ' social  concern  with  poverty  and 
more  practically  in  flows  of  transfer  payments  in  cash  and  kind, 
no  obviously  significant*  redistribution  in  'income  shares  to  the 
poor  is  generally  noticeable.      Future  developments,  iJ^  they 


l)  This, paper  was  prepared  by  Robin  Shannon  of  the  OECD 
Secretariat. 
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\     are  to  make  significant  progress,  will  surely\ave  to  tackl?  ;Ln 
fresh  and  more  vigorous  ways  the  question  of  how  to  make  an 
errect^ive  shift  m  favour  of  the  poorer  groups  (1),  EfXective 
^         equality  policy  cannot  be  expected  sxraply  to  cut  the  shares  of 
the  very  ricnest.      The  broad  middle  groups  may  also  have  to 
see  their  shajf^s,  decline  if  the  lower  groups  are  to  increase  ' 
.  '  tfeelr  sharef,,    The  social  and  political  implications  of  this  are 
rar-reaching,--    Analysis  therefore  demands  that  the  dXAtributions 
be  examined  m  their  entirety.  ^ 

Measurement  of  Inequality 

Inequality  is  a  multi-faceted  concept,  and  there  exists 
-     f  correspondingly  wide  variety  of  ways  oCd>flnint5  and  meaauring 
it  (2;.      It  is  not  however  an  objective  of  this  paper  to'go  intb 
the  issues  of  measurement  at  any  length.      The  survey  objective 
of  this  paper  in  any  event  limits  it  to  those  measures  generally 
used.      Art;effort  ha?  been  made  to  portra^r  data  in  the  form  of 
V        <i^oile  or  q*y^ide^  shares  of  Income,      Such  a  method  of 
.  '  '     presentation-  is  relatively  straightforward  in  interpretation  and 
avoids  some  of  the  dangers  of  over-aggregation  inherent  in  other 
measures.      The  Gmi  coefficient  is  also  ^used  here,  'though  a 
conclusion  of  tliis  paper  is  that  it  must  *be  interpreted  only  with 
extreme  caution.      Its  summary  nature  inevitably  means  that 
important  underlying  features  become  masked.      It  is  also 
subject  to  possible  ambiguities  of  interpretation  (3). 

Education  and  Income  Inequalit^y 

It  IS  not  an  objective  of  this  paoer  to  assess  th'e  . 
impact  of  education  on  income  equality.      Sacu  an  exercise  cannot 
usefully  be  carried  out  at  the  empirical  level  without  the 
careful  specification  and  estimat*ion  of  a  model  of  the  causal 
^  processes  tying  inc^ome  and  its  variability  to  Jhe  nunierous 

hypothetical  independent  explanatory  variables.      Such  models 
must  include  explicit  recognition  of  the  dynamic  causal  inter- 
dependence between  many  of  the  Variables  (4).      Very  few 
countries  have  individual-based^data  sources  which  can  permit  even 
the  tentan;ive  construction  of  such  models. 


1)  See  Xa»<>toe  Maintenance  Expenditures  in  Selected  rrountri^s 
l^b2  and  June  (mimeocraphedJ  a  airndy  nT 
the  growth  of  income  maintenance  expenditure  in  a  number  of 
02CD  countries.  *j 

2)  See,  e.g.  ^  A.K.  Sen,  On  Economic  Inequality.  Clarendv^n 
Press,  1973.  ^ 

5)  The  Gini  coefficient  is  the  ratio  of  the  area  between  the 
• Lorenz  curve  and  the  line  of  perfect  quality  to  the  entire 
area  under  this  line.  The  L  renz  curve  depicts  the -jcumulated 
percentage  of  total  income  received  by  any  given  cumulated 
percentage  of  units,  the  units  .being  ranked  in  ascending  order 
of  income.  One  problem  is  that  unless  Lorenz  curves  do  not  " 
cross,  an  identical  Gmi  coefficient  can  reflect  two  entirely 
different  distributions, 

4)  As  examples  of  the  uSe  of  such  models,  see  C.JencKS  and 
associates,  Inequality  ; *A  Reassessment  of  the  Effect  of 
Family  and  School iryg  Irt  America,  Basic  Books.  New  Vork  1^72.  , 
*and  ^ Bowies,   "Schooling  and  Inequality  from  Generation  to  ' 
Genera*tion"    Journal  of  Political  Economy,,  Part  II,  May-June 
1072.   '  '   ^ 
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•  JJo  unique  problerns  of  principle  for.  international 
comparison  appear  to  exist  which  do  not  also  apply",  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  within  'countries  over  periods  6f  time*  But 
statistical  problei^s,  particularly  the  reconciliation  of  varying 
definitions  of  the  income  concept  and„  the  definit^aons  of  the' 
income  receiving;  unit^,  present  formidable  (J^^.^^culties  for  valid 
mte^natj-onal  crossi^-sectional  comparison  of  pre-  "^d  post-tax 
personal  distributions.     Further,  data  for  post-tax  ^ 
distributions  generally  depend  on  specific  studies-  for  different* 
countries  in  which  the  crucially  important  ".assumptions 
regarding  tax  incidence  have  been  diverse*   '  Nevertheless,  a 
section  of  this  document  examines  soije  of  the  major  effdrts  which 
have  been  made  m  recent  years  to  make  international  compari^pjns. 
The  final  Action  draws  some  very  tentative  conclusions  about 
international  trends  in  personal  income  distriButaons.  * 

!I?he  Income  Concept  .  '  '  * 

Income,  defined  as  the  total  accretion  in  economic 
purchasing  power  lfetwee>n  two  points  in  time,  is  a  relatively 
straight -forwsLTd  an <f  widely  accepted  .concept  in  principle.  But 
practical  statistical  implementation  is  fraught  with. numerous 
difficulties  particularly  concerning  ;the  ^tfeatment  of  capitaj 
gams  (and  losses)  and 'non-pecuniary  income.    These  problems  v 
have  lead  to  a  wide  divprsity  in  national  practice- 

Capital  Gains       -  *  > 

'   A  comprehensive  definition  of  income  would  include  net 
accretions  to  wealth,  but  valuation  problems  make  it  difficult 
to  taJ<e  into  account  all  forms  of*  capital  gains,  whether 
realised  or  not.      As  higher-inconie  individuals'  also  tend  to 
rece:|^/e  a  greater  share  of  n6t  capital  gams/  income  statistics 
which  customarily  ignore  this  element  inevitably  lead  to 
understatement  of  income  dispersion.      In  the  U.3.  section. 
Table's  shows  the  development  over  time  of  before-tax' ifncorae 
shades  iniiluding  realised  capital  gains.    Attempts  have  beeii 
made  by  various  authors  to  adjust  income  dis'tribution  lor 
differ<yces  m  net  wealth  (I^*).     -Some  of  the  work  is  j^ef erred  to 
'in  the  U.S.  section  below.      Table 'll  in  the  U.S.  section 
presents  summary  measures  of  inequality  of  th^ee  alternative  ' 
distributions,  two  of  which  include  adjustments  for  the  , 
annuitization  of  net  /airtily  worth.      Hoyever  th^  general  topic  ^ 
of  the  distribution  of  capital,  both  physical  andf  human,  is 
outside  the  scope  of  this  paper.  •  ^ 


1)  !!ee  Taassig.  Alternative  Measures  of  the  Distribution  ol 

Sconomic  Welfare,  Industrial  Relations  Section,  ii'rinceton 
.University,  157?,' and^  B. A.  Veisbrod  and       Lee  Hansen,  "An 
Income-Net  Worth  Approach  to  Measurin^i  Economic  Welfare' 
American'  Economic  Retvie\>^,  December  1968.  Essentially  these 
.   studies  ^dded  the  annuitized  value  of  net  family  worth  to  '* 
current  far.iily  money  incorae  after  taxes. 
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Non-Money  Income 

Pnvsctelynprovided  "fringe"  benefits  (1),  j.ra?uted  rent  of 
^wner-occnpiers,  i^-kind  so.cial  transfers  such  as  f ood 'staunDS ,  .  ' 
/education  and  nea^th  s^ervice  oenefits  are  xraportant  /sourc-es"  of  ' 
ir non-pecuniary  mccime  in  most^  countrieo.      An  ideal  prod^du^e 
S  would  allocate  th<f  aonetary  value  of  these  amoj^^st  income 
recipient-units.     The  extent  to  which? this  is  feasible  depends 
both  on  the  "allowability"  of  the  benefits  and  tne  possibility 
of  es<;imatin^  their  value  in  the  absence  of  functioning;  rsarkets. 
'  ?or  some  groups  these  components  of  a  broad  income  concept 
may  be  relatively  more  important  than  fx^r  others,  so  that  non- 
'inclusion  may  distort  the  income  distribution  picture.  ^one 
evidence  concerning  the  impact  of  i^ncludin^;  some  of  these 
income  components  is^Juncluded  m  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  sections. 

A       •  , 

There  is  a  fairly  extensive  literature  on  fringe 
-  benefits  (2)^  but  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  their  impact  ^ 
because  the  data  are  generally  too  a^^e^iregative  ^d/or  classified  ' 
by  occupational  category  rather  t/Tan  income  level.      The  lirait-ed 
evidence  su^jgests  that  frin^^e  benefits  as -a  percentage  of 'basic 
salary  rise  with  income  level.    Table  1  below,"  which  relates 
only  to  managerial  staff  m^the  U.K.  in*1^6,  shows  fringe 
benefits  as  a  proportion  of 'basic  salary  to  be  almost  three  times 
as  high  for  the  top  group  as  compared  with  the  loi/est.  'The 
fact  that^  such  benefits  are  largely  untaxed  must  considerably 
mitigate  the  effect  of  nominally  progressive  mcoae  tax 
structures. 

IDvidenoe  presented  in  Table  2  further  suoports  the 
notion  that  frinj^e  benefits,  at  any  rate  in  the  U.S.A.,  ar.e 

felatively  more  important  for  higher  income  grouos,  '  Off'ice 
mployees  not  only  have  a  higher  level  of  compensation  than  non- 
office  »employees,  but  they  also  receive  more  vacation  and 
holidays, bonuses  and  retirement  programmes.      Health  programme 
ben^fit^,  as  a  percentage  of  their  total  coraf^ensation,  wore 
howev^^r  lower.       *  ^;  ^ 

■ — ^  — ^  '  >  

1)  There  are  a  great  number  of  items    under  ttie  h^adm^-of  frin^je 
benefits.  They  range  from  pensions,  life  assurance  and  stock 
option  schemes  to  subsidised  meals  and  holidays.  In  terms  of 
absolute  magnitudes,  U.S.  evidence 'suggests  tiiat  m  1967 
companies  spent  efoout  one  fifth  of  GNP  on  employee  benefits. 

See  T.J.  Gordon  and  R.£.  Le  Bleu,   "Employee  Benefits 
1970-21985'*,  Harvard  Business  Reviev..  Jan.-Feb.  1970. 


Growth  of '^age  ^upplementg",  American  Economic  Review.  Hay  1966. 
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.  '  Table  1  . 

Fringe  Benefits  of  Managerial  Staff  by  Income 
^eyel,  U.K.  1966 


\ 


\ 


Basic  SalarvT' 

1  ,050  ' 
2,200 

3,500 
4,200 
.6,250 
^  7,000  and, over 


Fringe  Benef j.ts  as  a  ' 
Percentage  of  Basic  Salatf" 

11.2 

18.7 
21.3 

'  >  »  28.1 
.31.1 


Source;     H.  Lydall,  The  Structure  of  Earnings,  Oxford 
^niversity  Press,  19b8.-' 


^  Table  2 

Frpge  Benefits  for  Office  vs.  Non-Office 
Employees,  U.S^A.  1968  , 


Vacations  and  holidays 
Retirement  Pro^ammes 
Bonuses 

Health  Programmes 

Total  Comjjen^atio'h 
$  per  tiour 


fringe  benefits  as  Percentage  of  Total 

Compensation 
Office  Employees      Non-Office  Employes;es 

6,1  4.8 


6.3 
i.8 
3.3 

4.62 


^.9 

0.5 
4.1 

3.20 


Source!     Employee  Compensait^lon  in  the  

1908,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,    Bureau  of  Labor 


^Ivate  Non^FariD  'Economy 
Statistics,  -Bulletih  M22,  1971. 
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impact  on 


& j-ii^arisons  are^'clearly  arfected 
'uch  itGyQs  in  different  countries. 


f 

ch^^me:  relative  significance  of  other  items,  for 
spi^ad  of  owner  occupat-on  or  the  expansion  of  in-kmd 
ts,  distorts  intertemporal  comparisons.  And 

tr*e  differential 
?or  certain 

tinateaf  have  been  made  m  sine  c:)j.ntries,  though 
.on  an  c(fficial  and  ret:'alar  basis.     Estimates  made 
States  show  that  allowance  fbr  imputed  rent  of 
s      !^ci/:es  little  difference  t)  the  variance  m  (the 
family  incomes,  but  inclusion  of  other  ite^^s  such 
inr-.:inS  and  medicare  does  na.ce  an  appreciable 
e  dispersion  at  a  point  in  tijne  (1). 


Def  initid^ff  of  the  Income  Heceiym^  UniV  ♦ 

the  roaoority  of  countriS^  discussed  in  this  parser, 
data  ref^r  to  mconie  received  by-tax\nits.      Such  a  definition 
IS  not  c^tiiiar  but  is  usually  dictated  by  the  data  source, 
-.lousehol^i  stirveys  do  exist  in  a  nujaber  o£  countries,  but  tne 
pro blem/gen'e rally  is  one  3f  marryin^^  the  data  generated  Vith  tax' 
data  sources  to  dfevelop  distributions  having  cro^s-classif ications 
*fith  s&ial  and|dbonomic  cnaracteristics •      The  family  or 
household  unit  is*  preferable  to  the  tax  unit  for  iriany  purooses. 
Ii'everUieless ,  tne  fairiily  unit  ooncept  does  pose  problems  for 
an  ec'inoiQic  welfare  interpretation  of  income  distribution  . 
statistics  (2).      Farraly  s^ze  and  composition  clearly  have  a*^  , 
Uc  on  the  interpretation.      In  the  U.S.  artd  U.K.  secW)ns 
ire  presented  which  go  sone  way  to  meetmt  these  probleiis. 
lotential  disadvantage  of  the  family  unit  is  that  many  low 
p  earners  -  such^  as  a  large  proportion  of  working;  women, 
and  old  people  -  live  in  households  which  include  other 
ae  Eijceivers,      The  effect  of  their  low  individual  incomes 
icjome  disp'ej'sion,  of  great  interest  m  soiue  areas  of  policy, 
is  r^Ved  by  tiheir  aggregation  into  a  family  or  household' pool . 

i^evertneless,  the  fainxly  unit  concept  can  be  regarded  as 
prime  ecanonic  decision-taking  unit  m  nany  a^eas  of  soc.ial 
, —  .economic  life.      3ut  on  tne  -other  hand  it  is  widely 
rec  »gni3ed  tnat  official  definitions  of  tne  famiLy  unit  i>ften 


dif 
con 


ado-istment  for  differences,  rn  family  size  and  composition 


men 

fun  : 

Ti.e 


et  cottsideraDly  fror*  an  ideal  measure  o4  an  mcone-pooling 
uiaer  unit.      This  point  is  separate  fron  the  problems  of 


loned  above.    Howevar  t^is  paper  in  its  empirical  survey 
tiou  IS 'nect^ssarily  restricted  to  official  ^ata  and  definitions. 

Time-Pei^iod  of  Analysis  * 


A  farther  problem  m  analysing,  income  inequality  is 
chojx,t^e  of  the  appropriate  time  dimension,  .    A  hypothetical  societ^^ 
vhicn,  over  the  life-times  of  all  individuals',  total  mcoraes 


See  Table  9  in  U.S.  section.    ^  j 
See  for  a  discussion  of  the  income  unit  problem,  Lenore  A, 
Epstein,  "Measuring  the  Size  of  the  iSower  Income  Population" 
^n  Le.'e  Soltow,  (ed.),  Six  Papers  on  the  Size  Distribution  of 
ncorae,  New  York,  IJBIiR,  1069. 
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were  equal,  w.uld  o'2  course       jo/.ycitiDl e  with  an  uncaual 
distriDution  of  In^ciividual  inc:r.e  at  my  particular  point  in 
tiHie.      3at  nany  people  \vould  consider  sach  a  society  hif^hly 
e^^alitar-.  An,  •   To  tlf  extent  tVi^t  life-tine  income  distributions 
arc  publicly  ^.^rceivei  a;3  r.-i-'ij.j^      lef?S€r  Kspersion  tiian  those' 
observed  \a  particular  years  or  oi^'jer  short  periods,  political 
pressures  for  redistributional  policxes  are  probably  the  less.  ^ 
As  na^  been  pointed  out  (1),  *r.e  de^irth  of  ^investi^^atians  into 
er*tire  lifo-xncor.e  streams  can  be  ascriood  "to  a  laCit  of '  data* 
ratner  tr.an  a  lac/:  of  t:.eoi'etical  s-^.phistication  on  the  part  'of 
most  /esearCners.     ,  T::e  aata  per-nittme:  tne  direct  evaluation 
of  distribution  of  lifeline  axe  expe-riences  ad^O'-tat'e  for  even  a 
a^r.e-'le  a:e-?or.ort  ao  not  exi^t. 

Ti.ere  ^vre       coarse  considerable  prool.ens  m  defining 
what  ^A^ctly  "equal it/"  in  life- tine  inc  rae  entails,  ..hat, 
'e#j.,'is  t.ie  appropriate  ai^c^ant  tete:     and  sl.oald  the  rate  be 
tr.e  sajQG'for  all  (regardless ,  e.^, ,  cf  tr.e  rxs/.mess  of  the 
ocoupat ion)''      .»;.at  conotitutes  en'^r^ty  v;i€n  ,contiarxnt'  t^i^  tine- 
pr^fil^3  of  mdividu'il  moor-e  receipts^      3'uci:  ^^uestions  cahnot 
bt'  ans»ver»^^  technically;    tney  mcvitablj  -involve  "political" 
valuc-^ad.^'^r    r. (2).      Value  ^adje-'^ents  arc  not  of  course 
uni-qut  to  t:.L  xnterprptatxon  of  Ixie-tir.e  distrloutions •  * 

'  Ijesjit-^  Xx.^  ai:'f  icultles  ,  wt.rK  on  Ixfe-tine  mcv/mes  has 
oeen.  ^lon-j  xn  a  irurao'^r  of  cou.ntr^es.      Tne  'J, 3.  ^^ovcrnnent  has 
puoiisiied  official  ee^ti'  ates  Df  life-ti::ie  lnc>>nes  cl'iSsif leti  by 
years  of  acnoolm^  -Aiin.  <xc^*      Z  u.^e  cf  th^ase  results  are  included 
,  in  tnis  pA>er . 

T'.e  Reaic tri out ive  Iiioact  of  tne#?dbll"c  oector 

i'or  certaj^n  co^ntriec  estiT'.ates  of-  "p^st^-tax"  incone 
a^trioution   ire  presented  xr.  th^s  p\.er.      An  unsettled  debate 
s^kroun  :.v  th-  definition  of  tn^:  "primary"  incor.e^  distribution; 
,vr.ic^  taxec  tue  re??earvj^.er  .-snould  ta):^  into  acc^^unt  ^^ind  how  he 
s.iOul  i  assess  t;.eir  in.>act,   cr  incidence,  on  that  distr^^bution; 
and  f;r  a  full  analysis  vf  tne  r edistributive  effect  of  pi^blii 
policies,  nov/  benfrfit^  are  tj  be  valued  and  allocated. 

y:any  autnorities  (;?)^iia^^c  denied  tne  neanin^fulness  of 
atte.Tptin^*a  "total"  analysis.      An  unsettled  deoate  au'rround'fe 


1)  11.  J.  3o\viian,  "Conarrient" ,   Journal  of  Political  iCconom,/, 
?ait  II,  y.ay-June  l'j7?.  » 

^)  oor.*:  of  tnc  onoeptuil  issues  involved  in  tnis  topic  ar<? 
reviewfid  bj  ;..A'.  k^der  m  "i-.  Partial  Survey  of  t.ie  The-^ry 
of  Inc 'lie  5128  Distribution"  in  Lee  Soltow,  (ed.),  on. cit . 

3)  3ee  for  c;ca*-"iole  C.3.  Shoup,   Public  Finance,  »veidenfeld  and 
."icolson,  A^^n  .<.   PresT^  "The  Budget  and  Interpersonal^ 

Di3triDution"  in  Institut  Intern  itional  de  Finance  Puhliques*, 

Inoo:ri€,  Sa-^rbrUcken  ind  "Statistical  Calculation  of  Tax 

Burdens"  rvconorriioa ,  ^iju^^ust  1  )^j5  • 
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the  interpretability  of  a  pre-ta-x  and  pre-benerrtr-gtate  of 
incone  -distribution,  with  which  the  distribution  adjusted  -for 
taxes  ana  benefits  miejht  be  compared,      is  it  sensible  or 
useful  to  hypothesise  a  "no  t:oyernaent"  situation''  Further 
fJV}i       ^  economy  wixn  no 't^'^vernment  can  be  ima^^ined,  adding  the 

effects"  ol  a  series  of  taxes,  each  separately  arrived  at 
lihrough  partial  equilibriun  analysis  on  the  assumption  that  the 
^est  0^  the  pub-Lic  finance  system  remains  anchanj^^ed,*  makes  the 
findings  01  v^y  doubtful  value  Witn  linited  theoretical 
justification. 

The 'alternative  is  to  exaxine  "the  marginal  impact  of 
changes  in  social  policy  on  the  distribution  of  income The 
answerable  questions  are  iinited  to  those  concernint^  the  effects  • 
ox  changes  in  gocial  policy  on  the  distribution  of ^income ,  rather 
■than  those  seeking  to  assess  the  effects  of  the/tax/transf er/ 
etcpenditure  system  as. a  whole.    '  The  policy  na^cfer'in  general  is  ^ 


alternative  palicy  actions. 


Nevertheless  several  countries  ma/ce  ^s^imate^  o"f 
absolute  aa^nitudes  of  the  effecl>s  of  taxes  and  benefits  on 
inc:>nie  redxs trioutioh,  usin^:  'various  assuinptions  about  the 
incidence  of  taxes  and  benefits;      The  U.K.  Central  Statistical 
Office  (CoO;  for  example  nas  for  a  number  of  years  made 
estimates  of  this  type.      A'hilst  ^he  theoretical  objections' 
pointed  to  above  nave  not  been  circumvented,  such  work  is  of 
va^ue  particularly  in  its  potential  for  future  development  (1) 
and  the  xact  that  it  does  cast  a  decree  of  light  on  how  inc9me  - 
inequality  nas  ci-anf^ed  over  time  as  a  result  of  broad  c]iant:es  in 
social  policy.      Some  of  the  CSO  findings  are  presented  in  t'le 
J. K.  section.      In  the  ^\S.h.  Okner  cind  Pechman  (2)  have  recently 
completed  a  study  of  the  effects  of  taxes  oh  the  distribution 
of  income.      It  was-  not  their  aim  to  resolve  the  que-tion  of 
tax  incidence.      uather  they  measured  the  difference  in 
distribution  of  tax  burdens  under  several  major  competing  views 
concerning  incidence.      Thu?  a  valuabl^e  sensitivity  analvsis  was 
performed.    More  work  utilisin^^  this  methodology  is  urrejvtly 
needed  xn  many  countries,  ,  .  »  ^ 

Tax  Kvasion  and  Avoidance 


i)  See.:<.  jiiempie  and  A.J.  Borehan,  Future  Development  of  >ork  in 
the  Governnent  Statistical  Servii?e  nn  the  Mstr ib^jt  lo'n'  qn^  Nf>- 
Distribation^-i&TN  HousehQid  Inc-^rae.   naner  r^r-o<iont.oA  i-.-.'-tVio  T^r.^r-.^ 


Lstribation^trrs  liousehQicl  Incme.   oaoer  prefiente/^  tnS.hp  r).nyn1 
economic  Society  Conference  on  the  Personal  Distribution  of 
Incomes  and  Property,  Lancaster,  July  1974. 
2)  Benjamin  A.  OKner  and  J. A.  Pechman,  ',vho  Bears  the  Tax  Burden'^ 
arookint^s,  1974.  
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avoidance  is  an  equally  inp6rtant  issue  which  govermnents 
/HiuS^  -aoe  m  franJki.L  ei^'ective  redistributirve  policies. 
?eciuian  (1)  has  pointed  t^^  txie  conaiderable  opportunities  fo,r 
avoidance  0/  t      no:,  .m  t:.e/^*,a,A.     Tnar^w  };as  doc''unented  this  (2), 
siiow^nj  tnat  tnDse  ^-x^h  mc^^^'^es  oX  over.  >»1  nillion  a  year  hkve 
^consiaerable  discretion  in  tne  anount^'^oi*  tax  they  pajf  in  any 
'particular  year.      Some  wpforxunitxe^-Tor  avoidance  seem  to 
exist  even  xn  Sweden  (3).     Richard 'Titrau^>  (4)  showed  that  a 
good  deal        tne  apparent  falL  in  the  shal'e  of  upper  ijrlcome 
groups,  as  indicated  by  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Inland' 
Revenue  ('3)»  was  due  to  ta:<  avoidance. 


III.  Pr eyi oug  Int p ma ti pna  1  Compgri s ons 

Lt  IS  onljr  coiaparatively  recently  that  systematic 
comparative*  anaiydis  of  the  dis;tribution  of .  income  by  si^e  has 
begun.    .The  total  li terature  is  still  snail.      All  analysts 
have  faced  the  difficulties  a:scussed  in  this  paper,  and  all 
have  counselled  great  oaution  in  .th*e  interpretation  of  their 
findings  ' 

The  ma.:or  concern  of  Kravis'  I960  study  (6)  was  to 
analyse  t:.e  Ij^va  Survey  of  Consumers*  Expenditures  in  the  U.S.A. 
In  Chapter  711,  Krava^s  compared  tne  distribution  of  pre-tax 
xnooae  air.cn^  c-vnsu.-ner  unif^  wi tnm  the  United  States  with  that 
of  ten  other  developed  and  anderdeveloped'c juntries.      The  date 
o^f  reference  was  the  early  l'^^50*s"  f.:r  aii:Jost  all  the  countries. 
Witr*  respect  to  Kravis*  conclusions  conce^rninc  tne  countries 
discussed  in  this  paper,  he  f jand  that  Denmark  and  the 
ICetnerlanis  jiad  lesa  inequality,  (7.)  taaii  the  United  States  and 
that  Great  Britain  nad  about  the  sane  decree  of  inequality.  ' 


 '  — 

1)  J.A\  PeciLiHin,  "The  Hicn,  the  Pobr,  and  the  Taxes  they  Pay", 
Public  Interest,  Fall  1969.  '  ■  ^ 

2 )  L.C.  Thurow,  TH'e  Impac  t  of  Taxes  on  the  American  Ecornomyt' 
Prae^er,  N'ew  York,  1971. 

J>)  ii.  Oscarsson,  Hu.r  y,an  Undf^ar  Skatt  i"^3veri^:e,  Kristall, 

Kalmo,  1973.  '  - 

4)  R.M.  Titniuss ,  Income  Distribution  and  Social  Chan^^e, 
London,  1962. 

Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  92nd  Report,  1*^48-49 »  Cnid.80^5,  1950. 
See  I.B.  Krsiv^s,  The  structure  of  Income;  Some 
Quantitative  Essays,  University  ot  Pennsylvania.  1962. 
7)  ♦As  measured        the  standard  deviation  of  the  lo(;arithm  of 
mc  )me. 
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Kravis  nas  also  publisiied  two  otr.er  articles  c  ^verin^  a  broad 
ran^e  of  iioh  and  poor  Ciuntr.es  (1),      In  his  197^  artricle  he  /" 
further  oonfirned  the  ^eneral  findin^:  of  a  number  of  earlier  , 
studies  tnat  mcor.o?  tend  t>   be  les^^  ^qaally  distributed  in  ,  \ 
pocfr  countries  tnan  lu  r-.oh  c  an:r-t3. 

In  1963  Ku2nets  publisned  what  is  still  the  fullest 
iTiternational  compilation  of  lont'-terrii  historical  data  (2), 
Taole  3  snows  a  selection  of  Ku2nets»  findings  for  five 
countries.    •  The  final  ^ear  for  eacn  country  shows  data  from 
later  s:)urces  and  th'^s  allows  an  updating  of    iii-s  find^in^s.  The 
data  are  of  course  v6ry  h^tero^jeneous  and  c  jme  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources.      In  nost  cases  they  t^ive  only  a  partial 
view  of  personal  intjoue  distribution,  coucentratinfj  on  the  u.pper 
oroape  of  incu.ne  recipients.      I*'evertneless  some  (generalisations 
are  possible  (3). 
f 

Oonsiierin^  all  tne  countries  Kaznets^ studied  (4),  he 
found  a  ^ear  lonj-term^ tendency  for  the  share  of  the  uoper 
jroups  t*i^decline.      For  some  ^count^ies  'the  decline,  seens 
c^nfirri^d  by  more  recent  data.'      ?or  exanple  for  the  U.K.  the 
tjrp  20.>  received  armind  50;x>^of  income  oefore  ta:*:  ifi  1?3^  (52;o 
accordmc  to  Seers,  50.^  according  to  I^ydall).      3y  1^72  their 
3hare  had  declined  to  •3'1.3'.o  (Rpberti).      Similarly  in  Sv;eden  the 
e-^dence  <5ut:(:ests  tnat  the  share  of  the  top' 20, j  fell  from  52/o 
to  -13,0  ov<er  the  1  >45-1967  period.      For  the  U.S.A.,  Kuznets 

a  Steady  decline  m  t^ie  snare  of  the|,top  5.o  of  earners 
of  morte^oefore  tax  ax^ter  1;1^-132:^.      Tne  1^72^dc^ta  su^^^^est 
th-it  liiis  lont^-tern:  decline  lay  be  continuing;-,  though  currently  ' 
v::ily  very*  slov,ly , '  if  at  all. 

The  reauction  in  tn^  siiare  of  t;ie  t^p     roups  wlilfOn 
f  u^aets  nv)ted  f^r  ti.e  Netiierlands  and  Doniuaric  djes  ndt  however' 
?;^P^  ir  tc  'laT/e  n-^en  i.i-Mntained  ^iver  subseauent  ye^rs. 
.  ^tL'^^oI  ^^,ioal  issue?  m^:e  t^v  c  jmpaiisons  oetwebn  3jer'<«'8  data 
f">r  Z)Q'*,.-r.  .cu  tj  ^  I '*13  figure  presehte.;  here  ratiier  problematical, 
O'xt  i-tvio'^G  S'^^e.'i  tiiat  ^:ie  decline  in^  tne  top  decile's  share 
tifetv.eeri  I  «4  ^  "in  i  Ij's^j  w  is  reveled  by,  1^^''^". 

Coao-ernin,^         Ij^^er  inor-.e  or^tc-cets,  Kuznets  concluded 
for  tiie  )  coantrjL^s  he  js^udied  tnat  the  rise  m  their  shares  v/as 
rclat-i'/ely  les^  'larrced  than  tne  decline  in  tne  shares  of  the 
 :  ih..—  ^ 

1)  1.3.  Kriyis,  "Internition.il  Differences  in  the  Distrib  ution  of 
Inc)rfit."  Kovie/;  of  i::cL)nomlcs  cUid  gt  at  is  tic  3,  November  l'^60; 
1.3.  Kravis  "A  '>Vorld  of  Unequal  Incomes"  Anna  Is  of  the 
An^ricin  Atqidera:/  of  P.^litxcal  -^nj  3  ^^i i.l  >''5c  ience ,  ^^-ptenber  1^>7'^. 

2)  J.  Kuznets,  "quantitative  Asg^ucts  of  the  Econv)rnic  Orowt}!  of 
h'ationn:  7III.     Distribution  of  Income  by  Size",  ^c^nomic 
j)* ^ V e  1  o i>\\ e n t  "an d  C u  1 1 a va  1  C h anr e  ,  ^cinuary  "1963. 

3)  F  r  a  dii^casoion  uf  Kuznets*  findings  in  tile  ii^nte^.t  of  l^^ter 
stu-iies,  .^,oe        ?au/cert ,.  " Inco^ae  Distribation'at  Different 
Lievela^of  Developiient :  A  ourve^c  of  Evidence",  International 
lioboar  Ke'"iew,  Au^ust-oepteinber  1^73. 

4)  Table  If  '  pp.  6  J  f  f  .  in  Kuzntts^  op.  ci  t . ,  presents  d-ita  for  trie 
UiAitoi  Kint:;d.>m,  Prussia,  3axjny,  Germihy  -  west  Germany, 
lietherl^mds ,  D(^n(narrc, -^iorway ,  3we  len  and  the  United  States. 
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t  ^fati.^riii  :  VIII;    Distribution  of  Tn^n^*.  b.  .*i2r"  in  fx^ORQalC  Jfv^IoAno/tt  and 


1  a<.'-l9l^«  ixford  19^<';  C.  ain'rk.  Natl onal  inc one  ind 


..r^rA  Tr^n^  In  Ihe  ::i2»>  ol'  Slatr  iWUon  of  Incono^,  Journal  of  tho  Ho/a: 


u>nK  

\  "^Ise  v'HT  io'^  and  A 

Inoorao  in  Do'nnarl  !Ufor^  ar«l  .VM*.r  th^  W'lr",  prGG*>ntod 

Tn^^-motion^l  X.-i-orn*  ion  toj'  Ht^-^^rch  in  Ijicono  and  «'^al»h,  "^'^^^^-V  , 
jii:<oS^orS.lnin.>.n  I  ..vrm:^.  >ca.oi.  1  r.i ;  i.  I'.-nl..  ..onrlrl,/  l.->bor  ^n>lrw, 
Docjoabwr  1972, 


oorios  A,  CX:<n,  I'art  1,  19?9i  F»  Kobf^r- . ,   ■  

';ro«!3-oecr;ion  ^tud' jv^onoaic  Journal,  ^fpte-iber  197^, 
ioriin/><>  .ordolin»:.  Oopenh?\>>n  19^^;  it.  B)cr^©,  "H«  di-».ribulion 
7^;fr'TnwnnT^f~th*5  Wir",  prG6*^ntod       1^'1  nc<*tin.^  oi 
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concLffor*  Of^th.^^rj'^'"*  dat^^sented  here  confirm  this 
'  ,  countries  presenteKin  lable  3,  Sweden  alone 

has  shown  a  marked  increase  in  the  share- o^  ^lowest  lofo  stnce 
rforld  War,  from  23'.  (Benzel)  to  33wM-toS^i).  Jince 
.      1949  the  snare  oi  mcce  before  tax  of  the  lowest  eot^i^ 

declined  in  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark.     In  the  U.S.A^t  aDnea'ra 

^-h.  Q=    •'■I?  l^^I-t^'e  United  N^tiorts  publisned  a  study  prepared  bvV 

■  Po  t^iri^oot  'tudv^^n^?'?  for  Europe!  Incomes  I> 
r         'l!         gujope  ;  k  otudy  of  Policies.  Gr.Vth  and  Distri'gmTrTr  

^.     ■  ^|^'f^,^tr?H^^^-^^  ^"  analysis  OX'  household  me  >me  distrlbuii^n  , 
and  redistribution.      Trends  in  the  percentage  contribution  of  • 
Pfe-tax  personal  income  for  eight  European  countries  (1)  were 
analysed  over  the  raid-1950'3 'xo  early  1960's  oeriod.      Over  this 
.period  only  one  country,  .Norway,  showed  a  clekr  teSdencv  towards 
s^l'f '*'?he'S  rr.^tTY''  displayed'afboth  enSs-'of^the''  - 
.eatura  :  a  lall  in  the  income  share  of  the  top  decile  Proun 
Uainly  borne  by  the  top  percentile  groups).    Evidence  t?esented 
U  I    thL'  T.r-V\'.l  ^^^11  ^'^^  tne  Netherlands  ^d'4he 

continued.  •     ^"         '""'^"'^  ^^^^^  ''«<=^le  has  - 

Table  4  is  derived  frcim  data  presented  in  the  UN  <!tudv 
It  presents  two  indicators  of -pre-tax^ncome  inequality  in  eSht 
OtCD  countries.      Tne  first  column  shows  the  ratio  of  kverare  ner 

^hat  of  the  bottv-m  10  percent.     The^second  coluran  presents  the 
?aS- thr'rf,te%"^  f  Botl  measures  show  Frince  to  have 

llw^s       Thr'^i^hij-^'  ^  VT^-t^:^  incone  Inequality  in  the  early 
t,np/;.o  lit  ^"  ^""^"^^  definition)  received  163 

time^  the  per-capita  pre-tax  income  which  the  "noor"  received. 
By  contrast  in  Denr.arK-  tne  ratio  was  33,  .  ie^-e^veu. 

,n  ^  central  cnoern  of  several  of  tne  authors  in  the  field, 

devefoill^nt'^nr'  relationship  between  economic  ' 

development  and  canoes  in  inc  me  inequality.      The  tooic  is  not 

-     A.llT^''''^  "i^^^-'^  P^P''-'  '""^"^  ''^^1^  ^"ly  w^th  relatively  hLhly 
developed    jEOD  ec.nonies.      Nevertheless  studies  of  the  whole 
spoctrui,       dev(>lope.i  anu  artder.level.ij.eu  nations  ha.ve  east  lii>ht 
on  trends  in  ineqaaiicy  m  s.rr.e  countries  which  are  the  cmce^n 
01  tnis  paper.      Fo^  e.^ample  P.  Pau<er-t's  surv>s  (2)  of  incone 

'^  ^'•ci^^-ed  taat  there  nas  been  a  llnc^vZ 
trenaa  towari  equaUt;.-  in  Great  Britain  ind  Norway.      Data  for  the  ' 
■  au^^^est  i  ,;radual,  if  not  very  ciearl'  discernible 

■■  trends  tow3<-ds  «qu^it,-.     other  conclusions  (3)  by  Paukert 

'^^^nSJr^r^Ti^Jo'*^^  '^^"^•i^Sr  G'^rnany,  Netherlands,' 

U' nnarK,  .J -r.vay/oweden,  r'rance,  Finland.  -  -  ' 

^}        I'auKPrt,  "Inome  DistributKJn  at  Diffei ent  Levels  0^ 

Dcyelopnent:  A  Jurvey  of  the  Svidenc^".  International  I.ahonr 

Reviev,  AUfaUst-Se.ptember  197'i.  )   ■  " 

2?S?!'/ii''r?*'               countries  -discussed  in  this  paper 
was  United  liations.  Income  in  Post-war  i-Jurofie  ojt.dt. 
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relevant  to  OECD  countries  were,  admeasured  by  the  Gini 
coefficient,  that  Prance  showed  an  exceptional  degree  of  inequality, 
taking  into  account  its 'high  level  of  average  income,  but  that 
^  West  Germany  and,  Finland  also  h5C<i.    'a  l^vfil  o'f  p?:e-tax  inequality 
well  above  the' general  level  for  countrj^^s  at  a  siriiilar  level 'of 
income, 

<  ^  "  : 

\  Other  studies  having  aa.th'eir  central  focu's  changes  in  ♦ 

inequality  in  underdeveloped  qountries  h^ve  included  the  44 
country  study  by  Adelnian  and  Morns  (1)  and  a  joint  study  by  tlTe  * 
World  Bank»s  Development  Research  Center  and  the  Institute  of 
Beveiopraent  Studies  at  the  University  of  Sussex  (2). 

H.  Lydall's  The  Strucj;ure  of  Earnin^cs  (3)  includes  an 
'  international  comparati/e  anjflysis  of  the  distribution  of 
employment  mcorae  in  aboUt  thirty  countries,  '    The  author  chose 
as  his  basic  analytical  tool  the  'Standard  Distribution'  (4). 
As  the  book's  title  su^jgests  the  emphasis  of  the  study  was  on 
a^irnings  rather  than  income.      The  mtercountry  comparison  showed 
/that  the  richer  countries  generally  had  less  dispersion  than  the 
poorer,  although  the  relationship  was  "by  no  means  perfect.  In 
tnis  finding  Lydall  confirmed  Kravis's  earlier  conclusions  about  the 
contrast  between  rich  and  poor  countries,      Lydall  further 
confirmed  that  wherever  significant  lohg-term  chan^^es  had 
occurred  over  the  preceding  half  century,  the  movement  had  been 
,  '  towards  greater  earnings  equality.     ^At  the  same  time,  ir>  Sc^me 
countries  of  v/estern  Europe  there  h,\d  been  relatively  little 
ch^ge  in  "the  dispersion  of  earnings  of  manual  workers  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century.      In  Belgium  and  the  U.K.»  however, 
a  significant  decline  did  occur. 

Finally  mention  should  be  made  of  a  recent  study  by  P. 
RoberJ;i  (5),.     A  pentral  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  test 
hypotheses  relating  to  changes  in  the  income  sliares  of  different 
groups  over  petiods  of  economic  growth*      In  exaninmg  trends  in 
income  distribution  decile  by  decile,  Robei^ti  cast  ao?kbt  :?n  ^ 
the  belief  that  v/ith  economic  growth  income  distribution  tends  to 
become  more  equal*      Examination  of  trends  in,the  mcume  shares  of 
deciles  can  be  more  enlightening  than  evidence  given  by  relatively 


1;  X.  Adelman  and  C.T.  Morris,  An  Anatomy  of  Patterns  of  Income 
Distribution  m  Developing  Kxtions,  Part  III  of  ^the  Final" 
Report  (Grant  AID/csd-2^3t ,  Northwestern  University), 1971. 

2)  Chenery       al..  Redistribution  with  Growth,  Oxford 
Unl^ronsity  Press,  1974.  ]  ^  J 

3)  Published  by  Oxford  University  Press,  I968.  ^ 

4)  Defined^  as  the  distribution  of  full-time  male  adult 
employees  m  all  occupations  and  industries  except 
farming,  classified  according  to  their  pre-tax  money 
wage  or  salary  earnings. 

3)  P.  Roberti,  "Income  Distribution  :  A  Time-Geries  and  a 
Cross-Section  Study",  Economic  Journal,  September  1974, 
The  countries  examined  were  Finland,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  United  States. 
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crude  overall  coefficients  (such  as  the  Gini  tjoeff icient) *  Roberti 
distint;uiah«d  betwee^n  situations  m  which  all  de'ciles  show  a 
'movement  towards  equality  and  one  in  whiph  suiKie  move  tpw&rds,  and 
-some  away  from,  a  more  equal  distribution*      He  cohcluded  that 
only  m  the  Netherlands,  over  the  1950-1958  period,  was  there  a 
reduction  m  inequality, as  measured  by  hiS\  rather  strong  and 
restrictive  criterion,  across  all  deciles.      In  other  countries 
the  picture  was  more  contused  makin^j  generalisations  potentially 
misleading,  *  , 


IV.    Personal  IiicomLe_  Diatribution  in  the  U.g^ A.  - 

The  United  States  has  the  richest  and  most  comprehensive 
information  on  income  distribution.    -  Pata  specifically  collected 

illuminate  distributional  questions  have  been  gathered  fcnr^ 
over  thirty  years.      There  is  a  relatively* ^nall,  though  evolvin{Xf 
literature  on  the  topic.      The  importance  of  analysing  the 
redistributive  impact 'of  social  iind  economic  policies  is  being 
inoreasmtily  recognised,      5he  1974  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  (1),  e.g.,  included  a  chapter  examining  the 
distribution  of  mc  )me  among  families  and  individuals  and 
examined  some  of  the  government  policies  wliich  nfecve 'influenced  it. 

^^--^        Three  basic  official  data  sources  are  available:' 

(a)  tiie  Decennial 'Census  of  Population; 

(b)  the  annual  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS), 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
initiated  in  19^0; 

I       .    (c)  the  annual  Statist  ics  of  Income  prepared  by 
'  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from  federal 

income  tax  returns  (2).. 

2ach  source  has  inevitable  shortcomings,  but,  takeji 
together,  reasonable  estimates  of  the  personal  distribution  of 
income  may  be*raade.      An  important  problem  with  tax  return  data 
is  that  low-income,  individuals  are, not  included.      The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  estimates  on  the  other  hand  tend  to  understate  income 
partic?u3^arly  at -the  highet  levels. 


1)  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  USGPO,  February  1974.  See 
especially  Chapter  5. 

2)  B»A»  Olcner  and  J. A.  Pechaan,  op.cit.^  have  constructed  the 
M£RGE  file  combining  the  best  available  information  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Census  Bureau.  This 
links  information  on  30,000  families  and  single  persons 
from  the  1967  Survey  of  Economic  Opportunity  with  data  from 
a  file  containing  information  from  90^.000  federal 
individual  income  tax  returns  filed  for  1966. 
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Trends  in  the  Pre--tax  Family  ^Income  Distribution 

■i^c.s'^^SS^  ^  slight  but  perceptible  tendency,  over 

the  ±950-1970  period,  towards  greater  equality  intr^  family 

J ome  distribution,  but  an  opposite  tendency  in  the  Gm^ 
ex  (1)  summarising  t^e  distribution  of  total  earnin^^s' among  i 
e  woricers*   ^  Table  5  shows  the  Gini  index  for  family  income  (2) 
lining  over  the  period  1950-1970  from  .375  to  .353.      Table  6-' 
on  ttie  other  hand,  indicates  that  over  the  shorter  1958-1970 
period  the  Gini  measure  for  the  distribution  of  the  total 
earnings  of  male  workers  increased  from  .399  to  *A28. 

^    u         conflicting-  trends  m  inequality  expressed  xn  these 
distributions  may  be  accounted  for  by  two  ma^or  factors.  Firstly- 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  distribution  of  unearned  income.- 
The  growing  flow  of  public  transfer  payments  h^s  increasingly 
supported  the  incomes  of  families  with  low  or  zero  earnings/ 
Secondly,  the  proportion  of  families  with  two  or  more  earners 
has  been  growing.      Over  the  1958-70  period,  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  wives  who  worked  rose  fro;n  31  to  41  per  cent  had  an 
equalising  impact.      The  proportion  of  teenagers  who  work 
(generally  part-time)  has  also., increased  (1)« 

Table  5  indicates  that  over  a  quarter  century  of  ^.reat 
social  change  and,-unprecedented  development  of  public  intervention 
in  economic  and  social  spheres,  income  shares  have  changed  very 
xittle*      A  slight  decline  is  discernible  in  the  share  of 
measured  income  received  tty  the  top  5  per  cent.    This  almost 
certainly  reflects  the  secular  decline  in  the  share-  of  national 
income  received  by  owners  of  non-labour  factors  of  production. 
A  very  slight  gain  over  tM  period  in  the  measured  income  share 
of  the  bottom  20  p^cent  ia  evident,,  as  is  a  similarly  very  small 
decline  m  the  shai'W^of  the  top  20  per  cent.  I 

To  illustrate  the  absolute  levels  of  income  being 
discussed.  Table  7  shows  the  incomes  defining  the  upcer  limits 
of  the  first  rour  fifths  ^d  the  lower  limit  of  the  highest  5 
percent  of  faniily  incomes  xn  constant  (1971)  dollars  over  the 
period  1947  to  1971.      The  final  column  shows  how  general  . 
constancy  of  shares  reflects  itself  in  the  sijiilar  rates  of 
growth  of  the  incomes  representing  the  upper  limits  of  the 
guintiles*    Looking-^  these  data  illustrating  income  distribution 

1)  For  an  early  classic  analysis,  of  the  level  of  and.  changes 
m  the  upper  segments  of  the  U.S.  size  distribution"^  of 
income  primarily  using  federal  income  tax  data,  see  S. 
Kuznets,  Shares  of -Upper  Income  Groujps  in  Inogmg^  and  3^vin^:3. 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1953*  - 

2)  Aggregate  money  income  before  taxef. 

3)  ^Peter  Henle,  "Exploring  the  Bisti'ibiPtion  of  Earned  Income^' 
Monthly  Labor  Review  December  192^.-    Henle  provides  a 
useful  review  (p. 22)  of  the  conclrfsibns. of  the  major 
studies  in  this  field  in  recent  years. 
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Table  6 


.Oini  Index  of  the  Distribution  of  Total  £ai*nin^s. 
::ale  105e-7O«  U,S>A. 


1958|      ,   I960  1966  ^^970 

Gini  Index  .'3^9  .        .411  .413  ^^JS 


Source;    P.  Henle,  op.ely.  Table  l,p.l7. 
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SfuSnLi|^.4LL^^^r!Jf-!'-  fl-  P.^^^'^  £^  course  that 


absolute  diffeiwes  arr:J:?f  '        "  ^^^^^  °^  '=°"rse  th« 
exanole.  in  1947  ^^e  ^lfer^n?i"f  ^^^^  ^^^^^  an 

ifleoies between  thfupofr  ^f-  t  I^^hf  dollars)  in 

IiEit  of  t-he  top  5  per&;;;  11-878  1°^ 
increased  to  20,169  douTrs  dollars.    In  1971  it  had 


More  Comprehensive  Concepts  of  Income 

in^i,.Vo<=^^^Lo"  ^^'^^  ^  income  concept  which 

includes,  wages  and  salaries,  proprietor's  income,  interest  rent 
ra'ns  money  transfer  payments.      They  exclide^apI-fAl  ' 

itses^m/^rpnH^  ^°"r'^       unlikely  tp  be  imp«rtA^in 

assessing  trends  m  proportions  over  time.      Internal  Revenue  tav 

concl5°'"'''''LMe'«  Vl^  capital  gams  in  the  income^ 

returns*  ±yI^%o  ^-^t,  based  on  data  from  tax 

returns,  the  share  of  total  income,  including  realised  pariitai 

.    fhe"n;.fnr'''l'^  ^         c^"*  hardly^fluctulled  o?er 

the  period.      The  shares  of  the  too  2,  5,  10  and  IS  percmt  all 
rose  slightly.      It  is  unlikely,  thkt  ^or^ectxon  for  "on-r^po^ed 
llllV^Jli  nn°°"?'  tax-exempt\ntkst  a^d  excess  gep^elion 

si  rnf^    f*?"  oil  investments,  would  alterV.hese  estimates 
-t^ri  l  '    Corrections  for  the  undistributed  crofits  of 

corporations  would  also  have  little  impact  on  the  trends  where 
aiscerniDle  because  of  their  small  variance  over  the  period! 

omitted  soije-ceV  of  real  income  may,  however  have 

The  value  o^  ''Al^''^^^'^"^         ^  ^"^^  analysi?  of  dist'r?bu?ion. 
ihe  /alue  of  Goods  and  services  produced  in  the  home,  for 

of^eit;/^  generally  not  nieasured.      Further,  the  imputed  value 
excSd  finn°?^  homeovTier  living  in  his  own  ho^e  is 

Implove^s    «nH  th/  ?"Pl°y"  fringe  benefits  paid  by  - 

employers,  and  the  money  value  of  government  transfers  in  kind, 
tn^.mi^°  .  Nevertheless  estimates  of  some  of  these 

incpme  comgwients  have  been  made.      Some  were  presented  m 
^""^  ^conoE^c  Report  of  the  Pr-P^i^iont.      Table  9  shows    for  fq68  - 
tof.^°rtH"'^"4'?^  (measured  by  the  variance  in  the  na?ur4l       ^  ' 
llti^J^l  ifillZV'  "S^"^  ^        °^  different  definitions  and 
i^comp  fn„^  A  ■  measure  takes  the  value  0  for  perfect 

i  K?M5"^^^*^         increases  with  income  inequality.  The 
^oonn,pf  inclusion  of  the  rental  value  of  oZel- 

occupied  homes  had  relatively  little  impact  on  fajpily  income 

in'klnd"^^;^;  H         ^'^ci^^^c"  °^  ^^rm  w^ges.  far^inLme  received 

?  ana  medical  payments  tenaed  to  reduce  this  measure  of- 
Ded2^?^nn{  nf         of  theix  general  concentration  aSon^the  poor. 
Vn^^o  f  personal  income  -taxes  and  payroll  taxes  from  money 

fSr^hP.P      Th^Pf^  ^"c^^^«  reduced  inco^  "dispersion  sonewha?  ^ 
lurther.      The- massive  increase  m  Federal  food,  medical  and 
".Vlll^^'i'^^^'^/  'Subsidies  to  the  poor  would  undoubtedly  reduce 
P??2nt  i^^-^^r^f  included.      Estimation  of  the 

fi^!?^ J    including  the  value  of  other  tax-f.inanoed  goads  and 
servic^rfe,  including  education  and  training,  was  not  Ittempted  on 
^he  grounds  that  the  incidence  of  their  beAefits  by  inc.me  level 
was  unknown.  ^  xiicomc  levei 
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Table  9 


^Family  Income  Inequality  Under  Alternative  Definitions  of 

Income,  1968 


Definition  of  Income  mcome  Inequality  (1) 


Money  income 

Line  1  plus  rental  value  of  owner  occupied  homes 
income  ^^""^  "on-money  wages  and  non-money  farm  ' 
Line  3  plus  medicare  payments 

Line  k  plus  imputed  interest  from  banks  and  > 
insurance  companies 

Line  5, plus  other  imputations  (2)  equals  money 
income  plus  imputed  income       ^  '    h  «j.£>  money^  ^ 

persoSai^ncSm^''  '^'^^  disposable  family 


0.75 
0.74 

0.69 
0.62 

0.61 


0.52 


'    ^"^^^  ^5,  Economic  Report  of  th.  February  I974 

(1)     Variance  in  the  natural  log^ithms  of^ income.  ' 

clothing,  and  miscellaneous  other  items?    "^^"^"^y   -  -> 
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In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  (l)> 
new  estimates  wer«  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
(BEA)  of  the  size  distribution  of  fanily  personal  income  for 
1964,  1970  and  1971*      kmonc  a  number  of  valuable  features  of 
these  new  estimates  is  the  fact  that  they  are  based  on  a 
relatively  comprehensive  definition  of  income  incliiding  both  money 
and  non-money  components.      The  concept  "family  personal  income" 
(PPI)  comprises  all  money  income  that  is  received 'regularly  plus 
several  types  of  imputed  income,  medicare  benefits  received,  and 
the  net  value  of  food  stamps  less  personal  contributions  for 
social  insurance.      FPI  is  measured  before  deduction  of  taxes. 
Capital  gains  axe  excluded.      Imputed  income  is  made  up  of  non- 
money  wages,  farm  income,  rent  on  owner-occupied  non-^arm  • 
dwellings  and  interest*      A^  an  indication  of  the  imjK)rtance  of 
non-money  income,  in  1971  it  was  estimated  at  6^<»  of  total  FPI  {2)* 
Table  10  shows  the  distribution  of  FPI  and  total  money  income 
(TKI)  (3)  by  income  quintile  for  the  years  1964  and  1971,  for  all 
consumer  units  and  for  families.  •  * 

The  table  showfl  for  both  FPI  and  TMI  that  the 
distribution  of  family  incomes  is  more  equal  than  that  for  all 
consmae;r  units.      Over  the  period  chan^^es  in  the  distributions  » 
^were  largely  confined  to  the  top  and  bottom  fifths.      For  ^ 
families,  the  share  of  FPI  of  the  bottom  quintile  increased  from 
5.8>^>  to  of  TMI  from  5*^%  to  6.0>o.      The  greater  rise  of  ^ 

FPI  reflects  in  part  the" increase  in  food  stamps  and  the 
establishment  of  the  medicare  programme.      The  share  of  FPI  in 
the  second  quintile  rose  from  11.8>o  \o  12.1^;    of  TXI  from  12.0^/o 
to  12.2>«.      The  share  of  both  FPI  andXTHI  of  the  top  T/o  of 
families  dropped  by  O.6/0.  ) 

M.K»  Taussig  (4)  has  attempted  to  measure  the  distribution 
of  economic  welfare  in  the  U.S.A.  In  1966 'through  a  series  of 
adjustments  to  the  Census  money  incoiue  measure,  obtaining  two 
alternatives  "Comprehensive  Income"  concepts.^    Version  I  of 
Comprehensive  Income  was  defined  as  money  income  after  taxes, 
adjusted  for  the  annuitization  of  net  worth  and  labour  market 
experience,  anji  deflated  by  regional  and  'family  size  and 
composition  indexes  (5).      Table  11  summarises  some 'of  Xaussig^s, 

1)  D.B.  Radner  and  J.C.  Kinrichs,  "Size  Distribution  of  Income  in 
1964,  1970  and  1371" i  Survey  of  Current  Business,  October  1974. 
The  old  BEA  series  was  discontinued  after  1963.  The  new  estimates 
are  not  completely  comparable  with  the  old  series  because  of 

new  estiraating  procedures  and  slight  definitional  differences. 

2)  See  Survey  of  Current  Business,  ibid ,  Table  1. 

,    3)  TMI  comprised  all  money  income  "received  regularly". 

4)  H.K,  Taussig,  Alternative  Measures  of  the  Distribution  of 
Economic  /Welfare,  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Princeton 
University,  1973. 

5)  His  second  version,  "Compreh^sive  Income  II",  was  defined  as 
money  income  after  taxes  adjusted  for  the  annuitization  of  net 

V      worth  plus  , the  value  of  the  leisure  of  both  heads  {of  fami^lies) 
and  wi.ves  deflated  by  the  same  regional  and  family  size  and 
compositional  indexes.  On  the  distribution  of  wealth  |n  the 
U.S»A.,  see  for  example  G.  KoXko,  Wealth  and  Power  in  America^ 
Praeger,  :iew  York,  A962;  P.  Lundber^.  The  Rich  and  the  Super^  _ 
Rich.  Lyle  Stuart,  Inc.,  New  York,  1961^ 
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Table  10 


Distribution  of  Family  Personal  Income  (FPT)  and  Total  Money 
Income  (TMI)  by  Incope  Quantile  196A  and  197I 


Income  rank 


Lowest  fifth 
Second  fifth 
Third  fifth 
Fourth  fif^th 
Highest  fifth 

Top  5'/ 
Top  1% 

Lowest  fifth 
Second  fifth 
Third  fifth 
Fourth  fifth 
Highest  fifth 

Top  5% 
Top  1% 


I96A 

All  consumer  vinits 
FPI  TMI 

Per  cent  of  income 


4.2 
10,6 
16.4 
23.2 
45.5 

20.0 
8.0 


4.8 
10.8 
16.4 
23.3 
44.6 

19.1 
7.5 


1971 


3.9 
10.7 
16.7 
23.5 
45.2 

19.6 
'  7.8 


4.2 
10.8 
16.8 
23.7 
44.5 

18.6 
7.2 


Families 

FPI  TMI 

Per  cent  of  income 


5.8 
11.8 
16.7 
22.5 
43.1 

18.8 
7.5 


6.6 
12.1 
16^8 
22.5 
42.0 

17.8 
'6.9 


5.6 
IZ.O 
17.0 
22.7 
42.7 

18,4 
7.2 


6.0 
12.2 
17.1 
22.9 
41.7 

17.3 
6.6 


r 


Source  :    Survey  of  Current  Business,  op.cit, ,  Tables  4  and  6 
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Table  11 


Three  Sumiaar.v  Income  Distributions,  U.S.A.,  196 


Age  .Groups 

1  .  Under  Age  2^ 

Income  before  taxes 

Coiuprchcnsive  Income  I 

Comprehensive  Income  ^I 

2.  Age  25-34 

Income  before  taxes 

Comprehensive  Income  I 

Comprehensive  Income  II 

■3/ Age  35-44  W  '  ,  • 
Inconle^l^f^|R^*  taxes 
Compi*eh#imve^Inpome»  I 
Comprelteitlive^^ncome  yl 

4.  Age  45-54  * 

Income  before  taxes 

i Comprehensive  Income  I 
Comprehensive  Income  II 
Age  55-64 
Inct>me  before  taxes 
Comprehensive  Income  I 
Comprehensive  Income  II 

6.  Age  ,65  and  over 
Income , before  tax^s  ^ 
Comprehensive  Income  I 
Comprehensive  Income"  II 

7.  All  Age  Groups 
Income  before  taxes 
Comprehensive  Income  I 
Comprehensive  In'come  II 


Gini  Coefficient 


.326 
.317 


.272 
.347 
.289 


.294 
.364 
.336 

^  ' 

.38^^ 
.357 


.400 
.430 
.417^ 


.475 
.462 
.443 


.576 
.407 
.377 


Variance  'of  the 
Logarithis  of 
Income^ 

.950' 
,590 
.';486 


.642 
.631 
.378 


.740 

.631 
.390 


.832 
.723 
.531 


1.210 
•  955 
.753 


1.350 
.933 
.787 


1.080 
.771 
.565 


Source;    M»K.  Taussig,  op.  cit. ,  Table  9. 
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f indings,  A  major  function  of  hi&  monoi^raph  was  to  d 
the  distribution  of  economic  welfare  by  age,  Taussig 
convincingly  that  disaggregation  of  the  total  populati 
brings  out  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  important  i: 
about  the  distribution  of  economic  -welfare  that  is  con 
aCe^regate  income  distributions.  Changes  in  t^ie  aggre 
distribution  -  or  indeed  its  stability  -  are  often  the 
result  of  offsetting  changes  in  the  various  age-dis 
distributions, 


^saggregate 
showed 
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Taussig's  adjustment  process  had  the  effect, 
age-gro-ups,  of  increasing  the  Gini  coefficient  from  . 
.407.    But  other  measures,  such  as  the  variance  in  the 
logarithm  of  income  (the  measure  us^'d  by  the  Council  oj4 
Advisers,  1974,  see  Table  9  above)  showed  an  equalising 
In  tjeneral  Taussig's  results  shov^ed  that  more  comptehers 
measure  of  ecnnomic  welfare  led  to  larger  shares  of  inc 
botA  the  extreme  low-incoae  and  high-income  groups,  wit 
correspondingly  smaller  shares  for  middle- incorae  groups 
the  net  effect  on  erverage  inequality  , was  ambiguous, 
depended  on  the  summary  measure  adopted.  • 

A  central  conclusion  o-f  Taussig's  analysis  was 
oi'  the  adjustments  to  the  basic  census  money  income  me 
economic  welfare  significantly  altered  tlie  oross-sectiolnal 
of  inequality  evident  in  the  U,3^A.  in  1966.      As  he  wiot 

our  results  suggest  that  the  true  degree  of  ineq 
may  be  somewhat  understated  by  money  income  measures  of 
welfare,  mainly  because  of  their  omissioh  of  the  potential 
.^consumption  value  of  wealth  holdint^s  Other 'ad justrrent 

the  basic  money  income  'distribution  beyond  those  attempt 
could  alter  this  basic  finding,  but  we  see  no  grounds  f 
presumption  tnat  any  further  ad justraents'^  v/ould  be  equal 
their  effect".      It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  c 
would  appear  to  conflict  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  dis^<^ussed  above 

Ad.iustments  for  Taxes  and  Transfers 

In  the  same  Study  Taussig  estimated  the  redistributional 
effects  of  the  federal  personal  incorae  and  payroll  tsoces.  He 
did  not  deal,  nor  has  any  other  study  dealt  adequately,  with 
the  question  of  the  effects  of  other  taxes  on  the  size 
distribution  of  income  (2). 
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1)  Op>cit.p.72, 

2f  ?or  ve: 


ery  approximate  estimates  of  th^*  aggre^iate  imjact  of 
government  exp'^nditurcs  as  well  as  taxes  by  income  class, 
see  W.I,  Gillespie,  "Effect  of  Public  Expenditures  on  the 
Distribution  of  Income"  in  R.A.  Musgrave,  ed.,  Ess^.ys  in 
Fiscal  Federalism.  Washington  D.C.,  Brookings  Institution* 
1965. 
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In  Table  12,  row  a,  •^Income  before -taxes  and  trsinsfers", 
is  total  family  money  income  net  .of  social  security  benefits, 
veteran's  pensions,  unemploynent  insurance,  public  assistance   "  . 
and  welfare,  and  worJonan's  compensations *s     Row  b,  "Incotne  before 
taxes  and  after  transfers^  give^  estimates  of  the  corresponding 
distributions  of  Census  money  income  (including  all  trsinsfer 
payments).      Row  c,  "Income  aLf^er  taxes  ajid  transfers"  gives 
estimates  of  the  distributions  of  family  income  net  of  personal 
income  and'  payroll  taxes  (1).   ,  The  data  reveal  that  1)oth  ^ 
taxes  and  transfers  have  equalising  effects  on  the 
distribution  of  economic  welfare. 

Comparison  of  rows  b  sind  c  «how  that  the  equalising 
effects  of  Traxes  are  comparatively  slight.      This  is  consistent 
'with  the  recent  findings,  of  Pechman  and  Okner  (2).  Comparison 
of  rows  a  and  b  however  show  a  greater  equalising  effect  for 
transfer  payments.      For  example,  the  Gini^ coefficient  for  the 
age  group  65  and  over  falls  from  .655  to  M75  after  transfers 
aure  included.      The  variance  of  the  logarithm  of  incomes  declines 
•from  9.09  (its  high-est  valuf  for  all  groups)  to  1.35.  The 
deduction  of  personal  taxes  from  Census  mort^y  income  however 
only  further  reduces  the  Gmi  coefficient  to  .451.      The  decile 
share  of  total  income  for  all  age  groups  combined  rises  from 
0,2  per  cent  to  1.4  percent  after  transfers,  but  only  to  1.5 
per  cent  wh eh  personal  taxes  are  subtracted  (3)« 

Lifetime  income 

.  In  the  introduction  to  this  paper  the  issue  of  the 
appropriate  time-period  of  analysis  was /raised.      Whilst  the 
theoretical  objections  to  a  I^fe  time  income  analysis  are  few, 
in  practice  the  difficulties  are  enorrj^ous  and  the  necessary 
assiiraptions  for  esti^mat^mg  the  future  incomes  of  those  now 
adive  raise  a  certain- number  of  issues.      Nevertheltjss  in  the 
U.S,A.  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  this  area  lido  been  done  and 
some  of  the  results  are  presented  here,  ' 

Table  13'below  shows  estimated  lifetime  incomes  of  men, 
classified  by  educati-onal  level,  based  on  1972  data.      Such  life-  . 
time  income  estimates  3u:e  a  measure  of  the  incomes  that  could 
be  expected  on  the  average  by.  members  of  specific  education  £,roup8 
in  a  lifetime  (®r  for  any  specified  span  of  year)  if  the  mean 
Income  estimates  by  age  and  ^education,  and 'life  expecta^icy  rates, 
did  not  chajige  from  tliose  in  the  reference  year,  in  this  case  1972. 


1)  For  details  of  the  complex  procedures  involved  in  iraking 
these  estimates,  see  M.K.  Taussig,  op. cit pp. 13-20. 

2)  B.A.  O^ner  and  J. A.  Pechman,  op. cit. 

3)  See  M.K.  Taussig,  op.  cit. .  p.n^ 


Table  12 

lULStribution  of  Before-Tax  and  After-Tax  Tn^^nm^s,  tks'^A,  19^^ 


Ag«  Groups  ^  , 

Under  Ag^  25  ^ 

a.  Income  Before  Taxes  and  Transfers 

b.  Income  Before  Taxes,  After -Trans- 
fe;rs  ^ 

Income  After  Taxes  and  Transfers 

25-34'  ' 

a.  Income  Before  Taxes  and  Transfers 

b.  Income  Before  Taxefe,  After  Trans- 
fers 1 

c .  Income  After  Taxes,  and  Transfers 

Age  35-a  / 
a«.  Income  Before  Taxes  and  Transfers 
b.  Income  Before  Taxes,  After  Trans- 
fers     ^  * 
c/  Income  After  Taxes  and  Transfers 

Age  45-54 

a.  Income  Before  Taxfes  and  Transfers. 

b.  Incqme  Before  Taxes,  After  Trans- 
fers 

c.  Income 'After  Taxes  and  Transfers 

Age  55-64  / 

a.  Income  Before  Taxea  said  Transfers 

b.  Income  Before  Taxes,  After  Trans- 
fers ,  ^ 

c.  ^'Income  After  Taxes  and  Transfers 

Age  65  and  Ov^r 

a.  Income  Before  Taxes  and  Transfers 

b.  Income ^Before  Taxes,  After  Trans- 
fers 

c.  Income  After  Taxes  and  Transfers 

All  Age  Groups^ 
a.  Incqme  Before^  Taxes  and  Transfef » 
b>.  Income  Before  Taxes,  After  Trans- 
fers 

c.  Income  After  Taxes  and  Transfers 


Gxni  Co-, 
efficient 


.577 
.526 
.318 

.286 

.272^ 

.26V 


.429 
.400 
.389 

.653 
.475 
.451 

.417 
.376 
.361 


Variance  of 
logarithm  of 


1.930 
.930 
.886 

1.540 
.642 
.601 

1,660. 

•  740 

•  697 

2,180 
.832 
^  .781 

3^58 
'1.21 
1^  13 

9^09 
^•35 
1^27 

4:34 
UO8 
'  1.-00 


Source:    M.K.  Taussig,  QjD.cit.  ,  Table  2 
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Inferences  may  be  drawn ^'from  such  data  only  with  the 
greatest  caution.      Plainly  a  significant  correlation  exists 
between  years  of  educational  attainment  and  expected' lifetime , 
income •      But  the  caussa  phenomena  underlying  the  simple 
association  are  i)ot  broughr  to  light  through  data  of  this  type. 
Other  variables  positively  influencing  xnccme-earning  capacity 
correlate,  and  some  relate  causally,  with  educational  attainment. 
To  draw  the  policy  conclusion  that  because  of  the  clear  observed 
correlation  greatey  equality  in  lifetime  incomes  would 
necessarily  be  gained  through  greater  equality  in  educational 
attainment  would  be  quite  unwarranted.      For  there  is  no  simple  ' 
lin)c  between  age  or  schooling  eind  inequality.      Despite  the 
fact  that  individuals'  earnings  generally  increase,  up  to  a  point, 
with  age,  the  net  effect  on  the  dispersion  of  individual 
income  of  retiring  a  cohort  of  older,  less  education  persons  aind 
,  replacing  them  witi;  young  college  graduates  is  not  obvious. 
Both  groups  may  have  similar  levels  of  earnings,  the  experience  of 
the  older  group  compensating  for  the  higher  educational 
atl;ainment  of  the  younger.      After  a  time  the  earnings  of  the 
college-educated  group  can  be  expected  to  rise  to  well  above 
average  and  contribute  to  greater  inequality.      There  is  clearly 
potential  conflict  between  the  g^al  of  greater  equality  of 
opportunity  and  equality  of  income  distribution. 

Table  14  shows  that  estimated  lifetime    incomes  for  males  i 
classified  by  eaucational  attainment  have  evolved  over  the  jT 
period  1956-1972  so  as  to  increase  the  percentage  dif ferentiaSe^^ 
between  the  three  groups.      This  is  in  itself  an  Interesting 
phenomenon.      But  it  cannot  illiiminate  the  issue  of  education's 
help  in  predicting  future  individual  income  dispersion. 


P^rs onal  Income  I)lstributibii  ia  the 


There  are  a  variety  of  sources  of  income  data  in  the  U.K. 
In*  1949,  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  beesan  a  series  of 
quinquenniail  surveys.      Over  the  period  1950-1961  yearly 
estimates  were  made  for  those  years  not  covered  by  the 
quinquenniail  surveys.      Since  1962-63  an  annual  Survey  of 
Personea  Incomes  (1)  has  been  carried  out.      The  Surveys  cover 
income  from  all  sources  subject  to  tax,  after  making  certain 
deductions,  but  before  deductions  of  personal  allowances  and 
tAj^     The  income  unit  is  the  single  person  "or  a  married  couple. 
?he  exclusion  from  these  data  of  incoiies  below^exemption  limits, 
and  certain  non-i;axable  incomes,  is  of  course  a  limitation. 
Another  disadvantage  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  "tax  unit".    »  ^j*-- 
These  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  eith'^er  individuals  or  ^ 
households ,  since  a  wife  is  a  part  of  her  husband's  tax  unit 


1)  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  The- Survey  of  Personal  Inaomes, 
annual,  'KT'ISO.  ^  \ 
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Table  1^ 

USA  ;  ^ife-time  Incone  (from  ap:e  18  to  death)  In  1972  of^M'dles  by 
Years  of  School  completed  (1972  dollars)  (1) 

Educational  level  of  men  Lifetime  income 
Total  U.S. 

^      Elementary,  less  than  8  years  279,997 

■8  years        -  343,730 

High  School  1-3  years  -  389,208 

4  years  478,875  ' 

College,  1-3  years  543,435 

4  years  '  710,589 

^  years  or  more  823,759 

(1)  i»i£etime  inftpme  estimates  are  based  on  cross  sectional 
data  on  income,  related  to  age  and  education  of  surveyed 
^    group  and  adjusted  for  the' length  of  warking  life  of 
year-round,  full-time  male  workers; 


Source  and  descriptfon  of  -methodolopiy 

U» a.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "Annual 
inean  Income,  Lifetime  Income  and  Educational  Attainment  of 
i-ien  m  th^  United  Siates,  for  Selected  Years  1956  to  1972" 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  SS-Washingtonl 
D.O.  :  U,S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1974.  \ 
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Table  14 


Ij^etirse  Ir^^omfi  Di^T^rfi^ti^Ts  B^tw^en  Male  Elementary  School, 
-i.:r.    'rh:*^!         ^^W^r.f"     .^j^rjugtes  1.^  Ye^irs  0>1  and  Over,  U«S«A,, 

(m  current  dollars) 


Year  and  Selected 
Age  Group 


Lifetiiae  Income 


Percent  Increase 


Siementary  uigh  School  College  High  Collee^e 
School        o Graduates      Graduates  School  to 

Graduates  to  Hi£;h 

Sleraent-  School 

ary 

.  s  School 


Income  from 
Age  18  to 
Death 

All  Maaes:  (1) 


1972 

343,730 

478, 

373 

757,923 

-  39 

58 

1968 

285,344 

382, 

678 

602,864 

34  * 

58 

1964 

223,946 

311 

462 

478,696 

t 

39 

54 

1961 

205,237 

273 

614 

454,732 

33 

66 

*  * 

1956 

173,749 

244 

,158 

372,644 

37 

53 

(1)  1972  data  ^ased  on  actual  reported  anounts,  other  years 
based  on*  estimated  nean  values  for'  specific  income  class 
intervals* 


source : 


See  Table  13. 
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but  a  child  is  not  part  of  his  father*  S, '  One  valuable 
advantage  of  these  data  however  is  that,  because  they  qltb  based 
on  siandatory  tax  returns,  they  are  more  likely  than  voluntary 
eatnple  surveys  to  pick  up  the  correct  distribution  of  income 
units  v'lthin  the  range  of  incase  covered. 

7he  Cer^tral  c>tatistical  Office  (050)  used  these  data  over 
the  1?49-1967  period  far  the  calculatioiv  of  incone  distributions 
published  in  the  National  Income  "BXue  Book".    The  CSO-published 
distributions  were  tnerefoore  very  similar  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
statistics*    However  tuey  did  have  the  advantage  of  covering  certain 
farther  categories  of  iilcome.     Supplenientary  and  other  benefits 
not  sabject  to  tax  were  included;  *  the  income  in  Jcind  of. 
a^^ricaltural  workers  and  domestic  servants  was  estimated;  mcoaes 
below  the  tax  exemption  limit  were  included;    and  educational 
scholarships  and  e:rants  were  taken  ^to  account. 

The  Family  Expenditure  Survey  (PKS)  v;hich  began  in  1957, 
IS  a  multi-purpose  enquiry,  involving  the  coc^neration  of  about 
,7,000  households.      It  provides  an  extensive  array  of  information, 
naj-nly  about  income  and  expenditure  patterns,  of  ^rout>s  of 
hoisisehold-s*      The  concept  of  income  is  a  relatively  comiDrehensive  ^ 
one,  b^eint  ^^ross  ^^eekly  cash  incone  at  the  time  of  interview. 

A  further  source  of  data  rest*s  in  ?(3tional  Insurance  and 
supplementary  benefit  records  (1).      These  shov  the  money- 
received  by  people  vho  ^re  not  in  wor'^,  and  the  other  allov;ances 
for  special  cases  such  as  the  fam-ily  incomes  supplement  and 
attendance  allowances.. 

The  most  recently  developed  source  of  income  data  is  that 
provided  by  the  General  Houseliold  Surve^^  t^^US)  (2).     .This  be^an 
in  1971*  '  Here  the  incoiue  unit  is  the  household.      The  income 
concept  IS  fairly  comprehensive,  including  earnings,  pensions, 
state  transfer  payments,  rent  from  property,  interest  and  othet 
types  of  regular  income.      However";  the  GHS  has  not  been 
specifically  designed  as  a  specialised  tool  for  gathering 
sophisticated  income  distribution  data.      The  OHS  survey  is, 
on  its  own  admission  (3),  inferior  to  the  FiiS  in  the  field  of 
Income  ^data.      For  example,  the  PES  ehds  imputed  or  notional 
amounts  jbo  households*  income  in  the  case  of  rent-free  or  owner- 
occupied  accommodation.  ,  ,  ^ 

Other  sources  which  have  a  b^^in^  on  household  incqrae 
estimates  include  the  liegional  Statistics  of  Earnings  (RSE) 
published^y  the  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security  (DiiSS), 
and  the  Department  of  Employment's  New  liarnings  Survey  (N2S)  (4). 
Tc  these  will  soon  be  added  the  1971  Census  and  the  Income 
follow-up  survey  associated  with  it. 

1)  Central  irtatistical  Office  Abstract  of  Regional  Statistics* 
:io.JJ,lMSO,  1975.     ' 

2)  Office  of  Populatioyi  Censuses  and  Surveys,  The"  General 
Household  Survey,  Introductory  Report,  HUSO, 1973. 

'  3)  See  ibid.,  0.64." 
4)  Department  of  ISmployment,  New  Earn in^^s.  Survey,  HI430,  1972.  * 
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*      ^he  recent, decision  to  set  up     Royatl  Commission  on  the 
Distribution  of  Income  and  Wealth  will  no  doubt  greatly  clarify 
the  situation  in  the  U.K.  eind  propose  improvements  in  the 
process  of  official  collection  and  analysis  of  data. 

fhere  are  serious  difficulties  in  comparing  data  from 
all  these  sources.      The  RSE  for  example  "samples  only  employees, 
and  only  those  co.vered  by  National  Insurance.      The  NES  samples 
e^mployees  covered  by  National  Insxirance,  and  provides  data  only 
on  earnings.      No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  compare  data  from 
the  various  sources.      Rather,  data  deriving  frgjrithe  PES  aire 
presented.      The  relative  breadth  of  the  incom^e  concept  and  the. 
cross-classification  of  households  by  a  number  of  characteristics 
including  income  level,  household  size,  age  of  head,  number  of  . 
children,  working  status,  occupation  of  head  and  income  of  hea<5 
8l11ow&  a  wide  scope  for  policy-relevant  analysis  of  the  FES  data  (l). 

Daia  originally  from  the  Family  Expenditure  Survey  are 
presente*d  in  Table  15*  *   This  shows,  over  the  1957-1972  period, 
the  relative  proportions  of  gross  weelcly  cash  income  received  . 
by  the  households  of  each  quintile  and  of  the  top  dec-ile.      The  ^ 
overall  picture  is  one  of  only  small  V2u?iability  in  income 
shares.      An  indication  of  the  inequality  of  the  distribution 
is  that  the  top  10  percent  of  Households  received,  throughoift 
the  period,  a  greater  share  of  income  .than  the  bottom  40  percent. 
Nevertheless,  tjie  sHstre  of  the  top  decile^ did  decrease  from  25 •  8 
percent  to  23»3  percent,  whilst  the  shsire'cf  the  bottom  quintile 
increased  slightly  from  5.5  to  5*8  percent ♦ 

Interpretation  of  *such  data  IsT  subject,  of  course,  to  a 
number  of  caveats.    The  income  concept  itself  -  gross  weekly  cash 
income  *  should  be  borne  in  iaind.      No'n -pecuniary  /income  may  well 
be  of  considerably  greater  relative  importance  for  high  income 
groups,  accentuating  the  •real*  degree  of  inequamty  in  the  cross- 
sectional  pidture  (2).      Capital  gains , are  not  included  in  these 
data;    nor  aire  undistributed  profits.      Comparison  of  grossed-up 
?ES  income  data  with  the  corresponding  figures  in  the  national 
accoiints  suggests  under-estimation  of  income  from  investment  and 
self-employment.      It  is  net  known  whether  this  is  attributable  to 
understatement  by  respondents  or  to  differential  response  between 
respondents  and  non-respondents  (3). 


1)  For  a  recent  survey  of  the  scope,  methodology  and  use  of 
expenditure  surveys  in  an  international  framework  see 
International  Labor  Or^^anisation,  ILQ  Report  II1>  Scope, 
Methods  and  uses  of  Family  Expenditiu'e  Surveys ,  Twelfth 
International  Oonference  of  Labor  Statisticians  197% 

2)  See  Table  1  in  the  introduction.  Data  relevant  to  the  U.K. 
is  alsb  presented  by  D.  Wedderburn.  "Inequality  at  Work"  in 
P.  Townsend  and  N.  Bosanquet,  (eds).  Labour  and  Inequality 
David  Neil,  1972. 

3)  See  "The  Incidence  of  Taxes  and  Social  Service  Benefits  in 
1972".  Economic  Trends. November  1973. 
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Table  15 

Per  Cent  of  Aggregate  Annual  Income  Received  by  Each 
Fifth  of  Households  1937-1972 


1^57 

1960 

-1970 

1972 

♦ 

Lower  fifth  J?\ 

5.5 

# 

5.7 

5.7 

'  5.7 

5-8 

Second  fifth  * 

12,7 

12.5 

12.8 

12.2 

12,2 

Third  fifth 

17.5 

17.6 

18.1 

18.0 

18,2 

Fourth  fifth 

22,7 

25.5 

23.8 

24.1 

24,5 

Highest  fifth 

41.1 

40.7 

39.6 

40.0 

39-3 

Top/ 10  P^r  Cent 

25.8 

25.4 

23.9 

24.1 

23.3 

Source:    Calculated  from  data  in  Paulo  Roberti,  The 
Distribution  of  Household  Income  in  the 
U.K>  1937-1^72.  CeTitre  for  Stndiea  ^r^  <^nr>ia1 
Policy,  Sept.  1974-.'    Original  data  from 
Family  Expenditure  Survey,  various  years, 

f 
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Redistribution  of  Income  through  Taxes  and  Benefits 

The  Centrad  Statistical  Office  utilises  data  from  the 
PES  m  publishing,  on  a  regular  basis,  estimates  of  the  incidence 
of  (an  incomplete  set  of  all)  taxes  and  social  service  benefits. 
Estimates  and  comparisons  are  made  of  the  amounts  which  different 
households  pay  in  contributions  and  taxes  of  various  kinds  and  of 
the  value  of  the  benefits  they  derive,  personally  and  collectively, 
from  the  various  sociad  services  which  caji  be  allocated  to  then. 

The  problems  'inherent  in  making  such  estimates  have  been 
briefly  discussed  in  the  introduction  to  this  paper*  Unless 
the  results  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  tlj^ particular 
assumptions  chosen  to  overcome  these  problems  ~  especially 
concerning  tax  incidence,  benefit  evaluation  and  allocation  -  they 
nii&it^  dangerously  misleading.      The  CSO  has  been  strongly 
critic i-sed  in  the  past  for  the  methodology  used  (l).      But  in  the 
absence  of  detailed  knowledge  about  tax  incidence  and  benefit 
evaluation,  based  on  research  as  yet  undone,  the  results 
nevertheless  represent^ the  best  information  available  on  the 
redistributive  impact  on  households  of  a  part  of  the  tax- transfer- 
expenditure  system  (2).^ 

Tabrle  16  indicates  the  net  benefits  received  less  taxes 
paid  in  1972.      From  the  first^linef  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
average  excess  of  taxes  over  benefits  allocated  to  households  was 
£2  34-  per  year.      If  the  current  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the 
public  sector  are  in  balance,  "this  item  reflects  the  fact  that 
neither  all  benefits  nors^l  taxes  were  allocated  to  households. 
The  particular  approach  defining  which  items  are  allocable  and 
which  are  not  depends  on  both  theoretical  and  empirical 
considerations.      Thus  the  signif  i^cance  which  can  be.  attached  to 
the  absolute,  as  compared  with  the  relative,  magnitudes  in  the 
table  is  minor.      In  relative  terms  the  table  presents  an 
unambiguously  progressive  tax  and  benefit  system.      Income  is 
redistributed  dux:ing  a  particuleir  year  from  ri(;her  to  poorer 

1)  S§e  A.L.  Webb  and  J.E.B.  Sieve,  Income  Redistribution  and 
the  Welfare  Stat e >  Occasional  Papers  on  Social  \ 
Administrat ion^ No .  4T,  1^71;     and*  Alan  T.  Peacock  and 
Robin  Shannon,  »»The  Welfare  State  and  the  Redistribution 
of  Income",  Westminster  Bank  Review,  August  1968. 

2)  Por  a  comparison  of  the  Economic  Trgnds  estimates  of 
redistribution  in  1968  and  estimates  for  the  same  year 
m  the  U.S.A.  derived  from  an  ujipubl'ished  paper.  The 
Distribution  of  Public  Burdens  and  Benefits,  by  R.A. 
Musgrave  et  al.,   (Harvard  Institute  of  Economic  Research, 
Discussion  Paper  519),- see  J.L.  Nicholson  and  A.J.C. 
Brittain,  The  Redistribution  of  Income, paper  presented  to 
the  Royal  Economic  Society 'Conference  on  the  Redistribution 
of  Income  and  Property,  Lancaster,  July  1974. 
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households,  and  larger  families  are  favour^ 
smaller. 


at  the  expense  of 


Thus  for  example  in  1972  a  two  idult,  one  child  (non- 
retired)  household  in  the  original  income  raii^e  £816  <  £1,194 
positively  benefitted  by  £161,  an  amounit  £918  greater  than  an 
identical  family  in  the  higher  original/  income  range  of 
£2,561  <■  £3,750.      The  £816  <   £1 ,194 /family  with  two  adults  and 
one  child  on  the  other  hand  benefited  py  £457  less  thaui  a  two 
adult,  four  child  family  in  the  saine  original  income  range. 

Table  17  shows  income  atfter  all  allocated  tax^s  and 
benefits  as  a  percentage  of  original  yincome  in  1972.      Again  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  figure  for  all  households  in  the  sample 
averaged  over  all  income  ranges  is  88  per  cent  reflecting  the 
non-allocation  of  an  excess  of  taxes  over  benefits.      iThus  again 
the  absolute  percentage  levels  have  less  significance. than  their 
relative  relationships.      If  a  progressive  tax-benefit  system  is 
defined  to  be  one  in-which  higher  income  households  benefit 
proportionately  less  in  comparison  with  their  incomes  than  low, 
the  table  clearly  shows  the  U.K.  system  to  be  progressively  Per 
exa/nple,  a  two  adult,  'one  child  holiaehold  in  the  original  income 
range  £557 £816  receiv,ed,  after  kjxLocated  taxes  and  benefits, 
an  income  35  per  cent  higher  than  iis  original  income.  Howevei?, 
a  simil'ar  household  in  the  £1,749       £2,561  original  income 
rafig3  finally  received  only  78  per  c&at  of  its  original  income. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  Ecduiomic  Trends  estimates  is 
th^it  they  pjrovide  a  unique^^U.K.  sourcte  fjor  examining^  trends  in 


i/Qfars  or  more.  Comparisons 
as  T'lble  17  a?:e  made 
se  in  money  incomes  over 
ta.      Table  18  shows  Gini 
They  are  the  weighted 


redistribution  for  a  periad  of  twelve 
from  year  to  year  of  tabulations  such 
difficult  because  of  the  continuous  r j  s 
the  period,  and  the  sheer  Amount  of  d< 
coefficients  of  vertical  inequality. 

averages  of  Gini  coefficients  for  eaphl  of  six  types  of  nan- 
pensioner  households.      These  six  typefe  represent  about  75 
per  cent  of  all  non-pengioner  households  in  the  PES*  The 
strictures  about  th^  Gini  coefficient  wkd'e  earlier  in  this  paper 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  IaT   ]  > 

Jhe  figures  suggest  that  those  taxes  aad  benefits  taken 
into  account  in  the  analysis  caused  a  significant  reduction  in 
inequality  in  the  origin^  and  final  income  distributions.  The 
Gmi  coefficient  was  reduced  by  about  22    per  ckit  in  the  early 
19^0 ♦s  and  by  about  28  percent  in  the  early  1970 •s.      As  J^L, 
Nicholson  wrote, 

"the  increase  in  the  inequality  of  original  incomes 
in  the  last  few  years  of  the  period  was  accompanied 
and  laurgely  offset  by  an  increase  in--the  extent  of 

'  redistriboition  through  all  taxes, afid  benefits".  (1) 


i;  J.L.  Nicholson,  "The  Distribution  and  Redistribution  of 
Irfcome  in  the  U,K,"  in  D.  Wedderburn  (ed.).  Poverty 
Inequality  and  Class  Structure,  Cambridge  University 


Press,  1 
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VI,  Other  Oountries 

This  section  examines,  rather  more  briefly  than  in  the 
U.S.  and  U.K.  sections,  data  available  for  Australia,  Canada, 
Denmark,  Japan,  and  Sweden. 

Australia 

For  Australia  Table  19  presents  the  income  distribution 
by  deciles  of  families  before  and  after  tax  for  1967-68.  The 
original  dita  were  generated  by  the  Australia  Survey  of  Consumer 
Expenditures  and  Finances  1966-68  (1).      The  sample  consisted  of 
^5,500  families  living  in  mainly  urban  areas.      It  should  be  noted 
that  the  family  income  concept  did  not  include  imputed  rent  from 
home-ownership.      This  is  likely  to  give  a  do\mward  bias  in  the 
estimation  of  the  degree  of  inequality.      No  analysis  of  trends 
has  been  possible  for  Australia  in  this  paper.      It  may  be  noted 
however  that,  whilst* bearing  in  mind  the  great  problems  of 
international  comparison,  in  1967-68  the  top  decile's  pre-tax 
share  in  Australia  was  smaller  than  that  of  all  the  other 
coiintries  discussed  here.-  .The  bottom  decile»s  share  exceeded- that 
of  Sweden  in  I967  aind  Denmark  in  1968. 

Table  19^  shows  that  the  Australian  tax  structure  has  only  - 
insignificant  redistributional  effects,  if  any,  on  the 
distribution  of  family  incoiae. 

Canada  '  ^ 

In  Canada,  statistics  on  the  distribution  of  family  and  -  ^ 
individual  income  by  size  have  beer,  available  for  selected  years  . 
since  195,1.      Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  are  perhaps  the  two  coimtries 
presenting  the  least  problems  of  comparison*^  Identical 
concepts  of  income  and  family  unit  are  usedffi^.  t'he  U.S.  series 
available  f ro;^  ^:aie  Current  Population  Series  and' the  Census. 
However,  for  the' period  1951  to  1963  and  in  the  1961  Census  of 

'Canada,  > income  data  we;):e  restricted  to  the  non-farm  population 
only.      In  1965  the  co;verase  of  the  -statistics  was  extended  to 
the  total  ^population •  [   Table  20  shows  the  income  shares  by 
quintile  for  non-farm  jfamilies  and  unrelated  individuals  for 

,1951,  1965  and  1972.      Th^  1951  data  are  based  on  the  earlier 
coverage;     the  Tatter  years  including  farm  families. 


1)  See  N.T»  Drane  et  al..  The  Australian  Survey  of  Consumer^ 
Expenditures  and  Finances,  1966^68".  ' 
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Table  19  . 
Australia 


Income  Distribution  by  Deciles  of 'families  Before 
and  After  Tax,  1967-68 


Deciles  of  families 


P€^  cent  of  Income 
Before  Tax 


Per  cent  of  Income 
After  'Sax 


Loves  t 

Second 

Th-ird 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Top 


2.1 

2.1, 

4.4 

4.5 

6.2  ' 

•  6.2 

7.5 

7.3 

8.5 

8.5 

9.5 

9.5 

10.9 

10,9 

12.5  ' 

^  12.5 

15.1 

23.8 

>^  23.7. 

Source:    N.  Podder,  "Distribution  of  Household  Income  in  - 

Australia",  The  Economic  Record,  June  1972,  Table  III. 
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*  Table  20 

*  Canada 

Percentage  Distribution^  of  Income  b.y  Qulntlles,  Non-rFarm 
Families  and  Pnattached  Indiyidtxals  ' 

gaiailies  Unattached  Individuals 


1951 

1965 

1972 

1951 

1965 

1972 

Lo^Jest  fifth 

6.1 

6.2 

5.9 

2,7 

3.7  ^ 

3.8 

Second  fifth 

12.9 

13.1 

12,9 

8,9 

10.6 

Third  fifth 

18.0 

18,3 

16,1 

16.6 

17.8 

Fourth* 'fifth. 

22. \^ 

23.6  . 

23.7 

25.8 

26a 

25.0 

,  Hit;hest  fifth 

41.1 

39.0 

39.1 

46,6 

45.2/^ 

42.9 

V 

Iiote:  the  1951  data  do  not  include  farm  families. 

Source :    For  1951,  Incomes  of  Non-Farm  Families  and 

Individuals  in  Canada  Selected  Years  1931-1965 , 
Dominion  Bureau  ol'  Statistics;    IoinL965  and  1972, 
'    Income  Distribution  by  Size  m* Canada.  Statistics 
-    Canada,  1972. 
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It  wo -aid  sLppeatx  4:hat  the  slicht  trend  towards 
eiiu^isation  in  f aiuily  ihcome  distribution  evident  over  the 

5  oeriod  iias  not  been  sustained  since  1965.      This  is 
desj)ite    a  num'ber  of  sx^inif  icant  improvements  m  social  welfare 
payrsaents  ,  suc>i  as   sappjeaentary  benefits  to  the  a^^ed  in  low 
ino  or.e  trra(i::ets  and  ekuanded  social  welfare  payments.  These 
dev-  elODiaents   should  have  primarily  benefited  the  16w  income  groups 
1di\>  le  2±  coiaTy^es   tije   distribution  of  a^^re^^ate  money  income  by 
qtti,  iiUles  in^  Canada^^d  the  U,.S.A.  in  1965.      Although  real 
xnc  or.e  1-evels  m  "t'/e  U.o.'A.  exceed  those  in  Canada,  both  Cuuntries 
sho  wa  siQilar  consent ratxon  ^t  the  lower  end  of  the  distribution. 
The   U.S*  disl;ribu1yion  has  a  higher  proportion  of  families  at  t^e 
iipr>  er  tail.       The   comoarison  indicates  somewhat  greater  equality 
of    income  in   Canada  than  in  the  U.S.A.,  with  a  greater  dispersion 
of    the  a-ncone  distribution  of  unrelated  individuals  than*  of 
families.     However,  it  should  be  borne  in  nrind  that  &uch 
coirx^srisons  as  this  are  at  a  hi^hlyaggregated  level  and  exclude 
iorr^s  o±r  non— cash  income,   topics  which  are  discussed  elsewhere 
in    this    pap  e  27. 

DeraJlark  ' 

  X 

?or  PennaJck,  Table  22  shows  the  d^evelopmeiit  of  decile  , 
incroae  shares  over  the  period  1^62-1963.      Based  on  lncu^e  tax 
data,  t)ne  tattle  shorfs  a  decline  of  0.5  per  cent  in  the  personal 
mcio^e  share    of  trie  bottom  decile  of  income  earners  over  .the  six 
yec3.f peariod.      The  top  decile  increased  its  share  by  2.4  percent 
■over  the  period,   at  the  expense  of  all  other  deciles  except  the 
fox-arth,    whicVi  also  increased  its  share,  by  0.3  ^er  cent.  This 
$ai/  be  contrasted  with  data  concerning  Denmark  in  Table  5 
abSve.     Over   the   1939-1355  period,  Bjerke  had  shown  a  decline 
m    the  share   of  the  top  decile  from^  35  "to  27.4,  per  cent. 

JaToan 

Table  23  presents,  for  Japan,  t)ie  distribution  of  yearly 
mcjoae    {in  cash  and  icind  pre-tax)  per  household  by  yearly  income 
quzintiie  ^roiips.      Over  the  1964-1972  period,  the  share  of  the 
lo---/est   Quintile  increased- from  7.7  to  3.2  per  cent.   That  of  the 
hiafeihest   decreased  from  40,3  to  36.9  per,cent.     The  fourth  ^if^^^'s 
sh^re  renamed  alnoot  contant,  whilst  the  second  and  third  fifths 
bo -th  increased  thteir  share.      In  that  paper 
Is tiizakii  concluded  that  there  had  been  a  trend  towards 
eq -saalis ation  up  to  1949;     an  opposite  niovement  after  1950,  ana 
^'a  -trend  a^ain  towards  equalisation  after  136p. 

Sw  «dej 


The   data  presented  in  Table  24  for  Sveden  refer  to  all 
na^les,    and  all  males   ana  fenales,  over  20  years  of  ^o^-  Over  tae 
period    1961-1371    the   s!iare  of  th^  bottom' deciie  01  all  persons 
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Table  21 
Canada  and  United  States 


Distribution  of  Aggregate  Money  Income  by  Qmntilea. 

1965  .  N 


Lowest  fifth 
Second  fifth 
Third  fifth 
Fourth  fifth 
Highest  fifth 


United  States 


Families 

5.0 
f2.0 
18.0  ' 
24.0 
41.0 


Unrelated 
Individuals 

3-0 

7.0 
13.0 
25.0 
52, o' 


Canada 


Jamilies 

'6.2 
13.1 
18.1 
23.6 
59.0 


Unrelated 
Individuals 

3*8 

a.3 

16.6 
26.1 
45.2 


Sources; 
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Table  22 


Percentage 

Shares  of  Total 

Income  by  DeciTes: 

Denmark 

Decile 

1962 

196^* 

1966 

1968 

*  1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1/0 

Second 

3.5 

5.7 

'      •  5.1 

Third, 

i4.6 

U.8 

'    .  i^,3 

Fourth  . 

5.9 

6.1 

6.2 

F^th 

7.5 

7.8 

7.8 

7.1 

Sixth 

f — ^9.2 

9.5 

"  .  9.^4 

9.*1 

"Seventh 

11.0 

11.0 

11.1 

10.9 

Eighth 

13.1 

15.5 

-15.1 

Ninth 

16.5  ' 

16.0 

.      *  16.1 

16.2 

Top,  i 

27.6 

26.5 

25.8 

50.0 

Source:    Statistisk  Arbog,  1973,  Copenhagen  1975,  Table  572. 
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Table  24 

^ 

Sweden 

• 

Bistribation  by  Deciles 

of  Total  InconjA 

Of  all 

aXl  'Males 

and'  F^noaies , 

Before  TaXj 

20  and 

ovet*, 

1961-1971 

1961 

-  1971 

Deciles 

J-Iales  All 

Persons 

Kales 

All  Persons 

iLowest 

0.8 

0.2 

'  1.0 

0.  4 

Second 

0.2 

2.8 

i-.o 

Third 

J- . 

4.6 

2,6 

Fourth 

7.2 

3.1 
« 

7.0 

4.7 

Fifth 

8.7 

5.9 

'3.9 

6,6 

Sixth 

9. a 

9.2 

10,3 

.9.6 

Seventh^ 

11.1 

12.5 

11.6 

12.5 

Sighth 

12.6 

15.5 

13.0  , 

15.0 

Ninth 

15.0 

19.1 

15.3 

18.1 

Top' 

26.5 

53.1 

w 

25.6 

29.5 

Top  5>o 

^  16.9 

21.0 

16.0 

18,3  , 

Top  iVo 

6.2 

7.4 

5.4 

6.2 

Source;    Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  BerSknincar  av 
raedelvSrden,  -deciler,  samt  de  b^igge 
inkoinstpridningsmatten  maximala  utjamn- 
ingskoefficienten  och  konentrationskoeff icienlen 
for  perioden  1951-1971,  Stockholm  1973. 
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doubled  from  0.2^,o  to  0.4/^'.      The  share  of  the  top  decile  of  all 
^persons  decreased  from  33.1>o  to  20. 5U.      Movements  in  the  same 
direction  were  evident  for  males. alone.      Considering  the  bottom 
40^/0,  whereas  the  share  of  males  only  .decreased  from  16.2Vo  to 
15.4/0,  the  share  of  all  persons  increased  from  ^^9%  to  8.75o. 
This  reflects  m  part  tne  increased  number  of  married  women  going 
out  to  work. 
• 

In  soTimary,  no  very  clear  overall  picture  emerges  for 
these  countries.      A  relative  clear  trend  towards  equalisation 
does  however  ^een  apparent  m  Japan.      Canada  has  shown  a  check 
m  an  earlier  tendency  toward  greater  equality,      c>weden  evidences 
some  movement  toward  equality.      Australia  inaq67-68  showed 
comparatively  low  and  hi^^h  shares  for  the  top  and  bottom  deciles 
respectively. 


VII.  Conclusions 

"  ^    -•  -  \ 

The  officially  j^j^blished  statistics  useful  for  policy- 
relevant  analysis  of  personal  and  housenold  inc^^me  distribution 
T^emain    •     very  poor  in  the  '^reat  majority  of  Kember  countries. 
Exieting  material  on  income  is  incomplete  m  all  counti-ies  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  broad  def initi oja^'irf  jjicome.      From  an 
international  vie'^o^nt  l*t  is  Heterogeneous,      The  value  of  one- 
year  distributions  based  On  income  data  derived  from  a  narrow 
concept  of  income,  which  ^^eralljf^:  excludes  annuitized  wealth  and 
a  wide  arr^y  of  non-pecuniary  income  items, is  obviously  limited 
for  illuminating^fee  distribution  of  econorrac  welfare. 

The  heterogeneity  of  data  within  and  between  countries 
forbids  intertemporal  or  international  comparisons  without  the 
severest  .qualifications.      Bearing;  these  m  mind,  however,  the 
generatl^^picture  which  emer^et>  from  the  data  presented  in"this 
paper  is  one  of  little  sit^nif icant  change  durme  the  1960»s  m 
personal  mcone  inequality  as  Tieasured  by  the  income  shares  of 
deciles.      In  the  majority  of  countries  studied,  the  share  of 
the  hi^-hest  income  decile  declined,  but  the  d<^,ciles  benefiting 
did  not  always  include  tne  bottom  decile.      The  findings 
discussed  m  the  U.S.  section  regarding  the  adoption  of  a  more 
comprehensive  inc'»me  concept  adjusted  for  suc)i  factors  as 
family  composition,  are  inportaAit .  ^     Guiiiiaary  measures  of  income 
inequality  c^ve  contradictory  indtications .      Disa^^^regation  by 
^C^'^roJ^p  reveals  a  lar^e  amount  of  valuable  and  policy- 
rele/ant  information  about  the  distribution  of  economic  v/elfare 
that  remains  hidden  as  a^^^re^iate  income  distributions.      How  a 
more  comprehensive  income  aoncept  would  affect  trends  m 
inequality,  cannot  at  preset  be  answered.    But  they  are  amon^ 
the  inost  important  areas  for  future  reseaioh. 

There  ic  no  evidence  from  the  deficient  data  which 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  th.-^t  there  is  any  widespread  and 
una-^ibie^uous  trend  to  ,gr eater  equality*  '  , 


If),' 


.y  in  the  r^te^ff 
i  distribution  ^   f  \ 
;  developments.     /  I 
general  v""^ 
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c 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  /ash  to  claim  that  this 
necessarily  implies  the  "failure"  of  public  policy.      In  the 
first  place  reducition  in  the  inequality  of  the  personal 
distribution  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  primstry*. policy 
objective.    And  it  should  be  pointed  out  that,  in  a  period 
characterised  by  historically  rapid  economic  growth  in  most 
cojLintries,  even  if  there  has  been  little  distributional,  chai^^e , 
at'  least  decile  groups  have  mostly  shared  equally  in  the  r^te^^pf 
growth.      Secondly,  the  pattern  of  family  income 
influenced  over  time  by  certain  major  underlying 
These  may,  be  summarised  as  demograpjiic  movements, 
economic  tendencies,  changes  in  the  household  structure  and  < 
modif  ijcation  in  wo  inking  habits.      A  great  deal  more  work  ne^dp 
to  be  done,'  especially  outside  the  U.S.A.,  to  isolate,     r  ' 
separately  and  together,  the  influences*  ^of  these  factors  on  the 
distribution  of  income. 

•n 

There  are  perhaps  two  broadly /complementary  avenues 
open  to  a  government  in  redistributional  policy.    It  could 
attempt  to  influence  the  distribution  of  rewards  relatively  - 
indirectly  through  the  broad  array  of  social  and  economic 
policies.      The  co-ordination  of  such  policies,  with  income 
distribution  effects  explicitly  in  mind,  requires  however  a  great 
deal  of  Knowledge  of  the  causal  processes  at  work,  and  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  parameters  involved.      Such  information,  by 
and  large,  is  simply  unavailable.    Even  in  the  U.S.A.,  where 
research  into  the  distributional  effects  of  public  policies 
has  been  the  most  intensive,  there  is  as  yet  little  agreement 
on  the  theory  or  the  facts  (1). 

The  second  approach  open  to  governments  in  altering  the 
distribution  of  income  is  of  course  the  direct  one.    The  tax 
system  as  a  whole  could  m  principle  be  made  ef f ectively, i^ther 
than  nominally,  progressive  (2).      The  structure  and  allocation 
ot  benefits  and  transfers  could  be  changed  to  make  the  net  rmpact 
ot  the  tax- transfer-expenditure  system  much  more  progressive 
than  IS  now  the  case  in  almost  all  countries.    Here  of  course  the 
issue  of  conflict  between  the  broad  Qboectives  of  efficiency  and 
equity  comes  to  the  fore,  as  well  as  fundamental  political^ 
constraints. 

\/hatever  set  of  policies  is  adopted  in  the  future,  they  will 
require  efficient  statistical  m^itorinc  to  assess  their  impact 
amd  efficiency.  At  present,  this  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  ajiy 
country.     In  summary,  the  main  areas  for  improvement  revolve 
around  the  following  issues: 

1)  See  P.  Mieszkowski/  "Tax  Incidence  Theory:  the  Effects  of 
Taxes  on  the  Distribution  of  Income"  Journal  of  Economic 
Literature,  Volrr?^  aild  B.A.  V/eisbrod,  "Income  Redistribution 
]3ffects  and  Cost-Benefit  Analysis"  in  3.B.  Chase,  Jr.  (ed.), 
Problems  in  ?ubli6  Expenditure  Analysis,  Brookings,  136f^.  ^ 

2)  See  B.A.  Qkner  and  J. A.  Pechman,  op.cit.,  and  L,  Thurow, 
op.cit . 
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collect  data  explicitly  ^imed  at  providing;  a  comprehensive 
ajialysis  of  individual  or  family  income  m  all  its  forms. 
The  ^iruportance  of  a  wide  array  of  income  comDonents  such 
as  fringe  benefits  anl  capital  ^ains  is  sinpiy  unknown 
most  countries. 

the  income  unit.     The  source  of  much  of  the  available 
official  data  is  frorri  tax  collection  statistics.  The 
ta-cpayer  as  the  unit  has  advantat^es  in  soTie  circumstances 
but  the  family  or  Household  unit  pr>:>bably  has  the 
balance  of  advahta^^e  for  distribution  analysis.  A 
^reat  deal  more  wor.-c  is  necessary  to  permit  the 
standardisation  of  household  or  family  data  for  family 
sxzB  and  c^'mposition . 

iisa^r^re^^ation.     Ctian^^es  m  the  income  distribution  of  an 
entire  population  may  be  seen  as  the  net  result  of  changes 
in  the  distributions  of  subsets  of  that  population.  I-^any 
important  developments  nay  be 'masked  by  an  over-agc^ecative 
appro ach«     Various  researchers  have  shouTi  that  extremely 
valuable  insights  maybe  gained  throuGh  disag£,reGatint;- 
accordm^  to  characteristics  such  ^s  age,  education  and 
race. 

the  time-period  of  analysis.     Cross-sectional  data  of  the 
distribution  of  income  are  overwhelmingly  easier  and 
cheaper  to 'gather  than  longitudinal,  for  obvious  reasons. 
But  the  value  for  policy  purposes  is  unf ortima^ely  a 
good  deal  less.    Despite  their  expensiveness,  longitudinal 
studies  of  the  income  experience  over  tirie  of  individuals 
and  families  probably  provide  the  only  ultimately  -  ^ 
satisfactory  analytical  l^iol* 

the  redistributive  impact  of  the  public  sector.  The 
pioneering  official  efforts  by  the  Uo'J  in  the  U.K.  to 
assess  the  redistr^butive  impact  of  a  selection  of 
government  taxes  and  expenditures  have  provided  valuable 
results  and  have  suggested  ways  of  improving  such 
analyses*      The  future  should  see  greater  emphasis  on  the 
assessment  of  the  irpact  of  government  policies  at  the 
mar?:in  on  income  distribution.  There  should  be 
considerably  greater  use  of  sensitivity  analysis  in 
assessing  tne  effects  on  distr  oution  of  various 
assumptions  about  t^rx  incidence  and  benefit  allocation. 
methods  of  invest i^^ati^on.    There  a'rd  few  surveys 
explicitly  designed  to  assess  the  state  of,  or  trendb  m,' 
comprehensive  income  inequality.   In  general  for  any  one 
country  a  variety  of  sources,  with  the  inevitable 
problems  of  matching  and  compatibility,  have  to  be 
utilised,     itegular  surveys  of  t;.e  distribution  of 
c -^mprehensively-dcf med  incoiae  would  seem  an  obvious 
priority^ 
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Inequality       Educational  Opportunity  by. Social  Origin 
in  Higher  Education ( 1 ) 


*    This  study  updates  ^arlier  OECD  work  on  social  selection 
in  education  which  was  published  four  Years  ago  (2).  The 
former  study  covered  19  of  the  25  OECD  countries,  no  data 
being  available  for  Australia,  Canada,  Finland,  Iceland,  New 
Zealand  and  Turkey.      The  present  report  includes  later  dAta  for 
13  of  the  countries  represented  in»  the  earlier  study,  and 
includes  Finland  which  was  not  covered  earlier.  ^ 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  social  selectivity  in 
access  to  higher  education  is  still  substantial  in  all  OECD 
countries,  but  is  declining  more  rapidly' than  was  suggested  in 
the  earljler  stu^y. 

Methodological  Problems  ^ 

The  concept  of  social  origin  i«.  difficult  to  measure 
satisfactorily.      People  are  distinguished  by  occupation,  income, 
wealth,  level  of  education  and  many  other  things.  The 
different  personal  characteristics,  are  highly  intercorrelated,  and 
the  boundaries  between  different  social  groups'  are  fluid,  so  that 
each  dimension,  taken  as  proxy  measure  of  social  origin, 'yields  a 


1)  This  paper  was  prepared  by  Georg  Busch  of  the  OECD 

Secretariat.      Similar  evidence  on  this  subject  is  provided 
by  other  papers  presented  to'  the  seminar,  though  they  are 
not  always  based  on  the  same  definitions  as  here,  e.g. 
Halsey's  paper  (see  below)  deals  with  univ^r^ity  rather  than 
total  higher  education.  The  other  papers  whi^h  deal  with 
this  topic  sire: 

M.  Pfaff,  G.  Fuchs,  Education.  Inequality  and  Life  Income: 
A  Report  on  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.    This  shows, 
transfer  ratesvt£>  .high  schools  ^.''Realschulen  and  Gymnasien) 
by  social  class  ^f  parents,  social  background  (father's 
occupation)  of  high  school  and  university  students  dnd 
academic  performance  by  social  class  of  pupils  leaving  4th 
grade  of  elementary  school  and  those  enterdng  Gymnasium; 
A.H,  Halsey,  Education  and  Social  Mobility  in  Britain  sinCe 
'  World  War  II  examines  educational  careers Vby  level  and  type 
of  school  in  relation  to  status  category  6f  father  for 
samples  of  10  000  adults  taki^i  ^n  1949  and  1972;  J.C.  Eicher, 
A.  Mingat,,  Education  and  Equality  in  France  analyses,  for  a 
sample  of  17  000  children,  admission  rates  to  general 
secondary  education  and  to  lyc^es  by  father's  occupation, 
transition  to  and  enrolments  in  higher  education  for  different 
social  groups.  It  also  examines  later  socio-prof essional 
status  in  relation  to  educational  level  attained  and  father's^ 
occupation. 

?)  See  Group  Disparities  in  F,ducatioi;ial  PartlNiipation  and 

Achievement,  Conierence  on  Policies  for  E(iucational  Growth, 
OECD,  Paris  1971. 
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different  distribution.  .Most  of  the  available  information 
concerning  students'  social  background  uses  father's  (or  bread- 
ni?^®^^?^  occupation  as  the  relevant  measurement  dimension. 
Only  three  or  four  countries  provided  another  measure,  i.e. 
father's  (or  mother's) . level  of  formal  education.      For  the 
purpose  of  international  comparison  we  therefore  had  no  choice 

education  as  this  was  the  only  information  available  on  I  large 

ld^^;xnn^^n  ^^^^  information  for  slco^l^y 

education  m  seven  countries  but  it  was  not  comparable  between 

llT.l^T-.ff  evidence  it  apptarld  thai 

reliable  official  information  at  the  secondary  level  j.s  still 
ItlL^^trJ.^^^'  .        selectivity  increases  with  each  Educational 
stage,  the  present  result^  reflect  the  cumulative  effect  of 
selection  at  earlier  stages.      Not  all  of  the  selectivity 

SerlducaliCr^'  '"^'''^'^  °^  transition  to 

*v.l  order  to  makb  longitudinal  comparisons  wJierever  possible 

^97l't^Lrt^'''fi^^'''''  f  ^r'^^  ^"^^P^  ^^^^  ^PP^^^^  ?he 
1^(1  Report.      It  consists  of  seven  categories  of  which  the 
rive  mam  categories  are:  * 

A  :  Upper  stratum  (professionals,  managers,  higher 

level  administrative  workers) 
B  :  Middle  stratum  (clerical,  sales  workers)^  , 
^  C  :  Independent  agricultural  workers 
B  :  Ot>ier  independent  workers  .  ^ 

E  :  Lower  stratum  '(manual  workers) 

.^•"^J??         others  ar§  the  armed  forces  and  people  not 
classifiable  elsewhere.      The  exact  coverage  of  each  group  is 
described,  country  by  country,  in  the  Annex.     It  goes  without 
saying  that  a  comparison  of  twenty  countries  on  a  common  scale 
poses  a  number  of  problems,  given  the  variety  of  social 
structure,  the  many  different  ways  in  which  da?^  I?e  classified 

^^^^n^^'^'n'^^'         proportion  unclassif iabirvarLs  be?wfe^^ 
numerator  and  denominator  and  between  countries.'  ^eTiween 

.n>.  ^1  c.^'^^^^t^^l  possible  the  student  data  refer  tb  the  total 
enrolled  m  higher  education,  but  in  some  cases  they  refer  only 
to  university  .students,  and  m  the  U.K.  the  1971  data  include 
some  forms  of  sec^ondary  education.      The  definition  of  higher 
education  xs  that  used  m  national  statistics.      The  figures 

disaggregated  form  to  permit 
adjustment  to  the  OECD  standardised  system. 

1)  For  some  recent  information  see: 

M.  Pfaff,  G.  Fuchs,  op^cit.  Tables  A  and  9,  Figure  G. 
A.H.  Halsey,  op.cit.  T^^s  7  and  11.. 
Bente  0rum,  The  Relationship  between  Social^ Background. 
Intellectual  Level,  and  the  Position  in  'the  School  3vatpm 
ax.Ji^jrears_j_    Table  iX.i.  The  Danish  National  institiie  of 
bociai  Research.  Copenhagen  1971, 
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J)ata  on  social  origin  of  students  are  not  generally 
available  by  sex.      Table  5  indicates  that  m  most  OECD  countries 
the  overall  rate  of  access  to  higher  education  is  markedly 
higher  for  boys  than  for  girls.      Tables  br to  8  show  for  the  six 
countries  for  which  data  were  available  tWe  differences  m 
access  to  education  by  sex  smd  social  clasrs.      Table  6  is  the 
equivalent  of  table  1  broken  down  by  sex.      Table  7  is  the 
equivalent  to  the  right  hand  side  of  table  2,  and  table  8  to  the 
right  hand  side*  of  table  3« 

The  most  desirable  measure  of  selectivity  would  be  ^- 
comparison  of  the  social  origin,  of  students  with  the  distribution 
of  all  people  of  the  relevant  age-groups.      However,  this 
(ienorainator.  was  not  available.      An  approximation  is  to  take  the 
age-group  45-54  of  the  male  population  which  comes  close  to 
repi*esenting  the  average  parental  background  of  the  student /^ige- 
cohoyt.      This  measure  takes  no  account  of  differences  in 
fertility  between  different  social  groups,  and  even  this  mfcrna- 
tion  is  not  available  in  many-  countries,  so  the  next  best 
approximation  is  to  take  the  total  male  active  population  as 
denominator  (1).      This  is  am  imperfect  measurement  and  necessarily, 
affects  the  results.      In  the  1971  Report  it  was  possible  to  use 
the  male  active  population  45-54  years  old  as  denominator  far  a  few 
countries.      In  these  cases  the  selectivity  measures  turned- 
out  to  ^e  consistently  lower  than  if  based  on  the  ,.total  male 
active  "population  (2).      Thus  we' may  infer  that  the  present 
estimates,  which  are  on  the  latter  basis,  probably  overestimate 
the  amount  of  selectivity. 

Imperfections  of  the  above  type  are  not  the  only  ones.  * 
In  many  countries,  the  classification  of  the  labour  forqe  was 
not  identical  with  that  for  the.student  body.    We  h^ve  tried  to 
minimise  these  problems  by  adjustments  as  described  in  the 
country  notes  but  m  some  cases,  the  distortions  are  important. 

There  ai;e  sometimes  differences  in  the  points  of  time  to 
which  the  student  and  labour  force  data  refer.  Generally 
speaKing.,  the  average  social  status  of  the  labour  force  improves 
over  txme.  because  of  the  rapi\iity  of  economic  growth.  In 
c^ses  where  the  denonjinator  i^x  for  a  period  several  years  earlier 
than  the  numerator,  social  selectivity  v/ill  be  exaggerated. 


1)  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  measure  of  participation -^and 
disparities,  see  OECD,  Group  Disparities  in  Educational 
Participation,  op.cit.  p.  25ff . 

2)  Ibi^.,  pp.64,  67, 


iG2 . 
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4.U        ?  different  selectivity  measo/es  are  al3#  influenced 
^  the  number  of  social  categories  by  >hich  the  student  and  labour 
force  data  are  actually  broken  dovm.      Table  1  shows  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  get  separate  figures  for  each  of  the 

II  .^liJ:,^  countries.      .^or  this  reason 

It  is^misleadmg  to  compare  the  situation  between  countries 
unlejgs  groups  C  D  and  E  are  consolidated  (li), 

^^^^^        *he  percentage  distribution  of  students 
,.^d  the  male  active  population  the  selectivity  ratio  has  been 
computed  in  table  1.      This  shows  the  percentage  of  students  of 
L??'?,!^^'^^?^  social  category^divided  by  the  percentage  of 
active    males  m  the  same  eatfe'goi'y. 

Tables  ^  and  5  show  relative^  selectivity,  i,e,  the  ratio 
of  the  selectivity  ratios  for  different  social  classes,  "Table 
2  shows  the  relative  selectivity  between  the  extremes  of  the 
social  groups,  i.e.  the  selectivity  index  of  category  A  is 
divided  by  that  for  category  E.      Because  of  differences  between 
countries  in  definition  of  social  j^roups,   it  is  dangerous  to 
use  this  table  for  measuring  mter-country  comparisons.  Our 
preferred  measure  of  relative  selectivity  is  more  aggregative  and 
IS  shown  xn  table  5.      a>his  shows  a  relative  selectivig  inlex  • 
Xor  groups  A  and  B  combined  in  relation  to  groups  C  3  and  F 
combined •  > 

A  third  alternative  selectivity  measure  is  the  index  of 
dissimilarity.      The  right-hand  side  of  table  1  shows  the 
absolute  differences  of  student  and  'labour  force  proportions  for 
each  social  group.      By* summing  these  differences  and  dividing 

obtain  the  percentage  of  students  which  would  have 
/CO  oe  sniitea  to  another  ^ocio-economic  category  to  produce 
equality  of  access.      This  index  is    bigger,  the  more  mequaiity 
there  is,  and  is  zero  when  there  is  equality  (2i}.    Estimates  on 
this  basis  are  shown  in  table  4.  v/ 

Results 

^^he  comparability  of  the  figures  is  too  low  to  attAoh 
^n^L'^^'^if^^^"^        mter-country  comparifojs?  Sut  JenerauJ 
speaking  the  figures  can  be  used  to  permi1>  comparison  over  tLp 
except  for  the  U.K.,  where  the  I97I  fLures  a?p  hA^Prt  nl  I  t' 
wider  coverage  of  education  than'Lse^f 0^1960.-'"!'  ?his  study 
we  have  the  possibility  of  comparinp  changes  over 
countries,  whereas  the%arlier  OEcS^tSdy^pfrmltLd's^ 
comparisons  for  only  9  cases  and  for  a  shorter  period?  . 

1)  For  this  reason,  some  of  the  international  league  tables 
m  the  earlier  study  are  misleading,  particularly  the 
one  in  op.cit.  p.bl.  ^ 

^discussion  of  other  more  complicated  measures,  see 
C*A.  Anderson^  "Expanding  Educational  Opportunities 
conceptualisation  and  Measurement'* ,  mimeographed, 
oxocicnolra,  1974.  n  ' 


It  IS  clear  that  inequality  j.-n  access  to  education  is 
important  in  all    OKCD  countries,  and  that  inequality  in  access 
has  been  reduced  almost  everywhere,  whichever  of  the  three 
measures  of  relative  selectivity  is  used  (see  tables  2,  5  and  4). 
In  57  of  the  41  comparisons  that  can  be  derived  from  tables  2-4, 
inequality  declined.      Belgium  is  the .only'  country  which  shows 
a  perverse  movement  on  all  three  measures,  and  this  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  labour  force  data  available  as  ' 
denominator  for  the  later  of  the  two  estimates  was  fur  a  period*]^ 
5  years  earlier  than  the  numerator.      In  Norway  there  ^^appears 
to  have  been  a  slight  retrogression  in  equality  as  measured  in 
table  3,  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  tab^e  4,  and  table ^2 -shows 
no  change  f  or- I^lorway .  -  •     ,  ^ 

.  The  limited  evidence  available  by  sex  ^suggests  that  there 
IS  general  discrimination  against  fem'ales  in  access -to  hi^Jfter 
education.    This  discrimination  is  exace/'battjd,  to -a  certain 
extent,  by  the "  e^isl«iic«.  of  a*  stronger  sucial,61a7?R  discrimination 
for  females  than' for  males.     'This  a]>pears  to  be  true  for  s^ll 
thjbee/ indicators  used      (tables  6-8),    I'rance  is  probably  an 
exception  in  that  the  figures  reveal  virtually  no  sogial 
(disparities  bett^een  male  and'  female*  students •    Table  9  gives  the 
indices  o!r"3i^ similarities^ as  between  the  social  distribution 
or  male  and  female  students.  ,    These  indices  can  be  seen' to  be 
lov^r  ^han  those  which -describe  the  .situation  ^s  be.tweep,,the 
totai  stCid'ent  population  and  the  male  labour  force  *Vtable  4).  ^ 

'  *    v^*  ' 

Our  'conclusions'  from  the  present  ^idence  are  different 
from  the  more  .pessimistic  ones  which  the  ,ear»lier  0£CD  study 
■  derived  J?i;orri  the  evidence  then  available:    -''what  change  does  seem 
l^o  ^be  taking  place  X9"  gradual 'and  does  not  appreciaDly  alter  the 
pattern  of  social  .disparities  "in  ^fetiucation"^.  " 

'  .  .  '  ' 

The 'present 'conclusions  aiso  differ  from  t^e  earlier 
study  in  that  we  do  not  derive  in^;ercountry* comparisons.  The 
ranking  of  countries  in  graphs  21  and  22  of  tfie  earlier  'study 
'(based  on  comparisons  of  the  type  presented  here  in 'tfeible  2Tan4i. 
table-^^  wer.c  not. warranted  by  the  quality  of  the' data.  Neither 
is  it"  legitimate*  to  derive  interduuntry  comparisons  fr9in  fhe 
present  data.      >  . 

.It  may  seem  t/iat  "the  c^onoiusions  of  the  present  study 
are  *-paiiglos3"ian,  in  vrev  of  the  pessimisra  of  the  earlier  OECI> 
study,  but  in  fact  the* results  are  not  surprisin^^.  The 
nearer  countries  approach  to  universal  attendance  at  *a  particular 
level  of  educat-ipn,  the  closer  wijll  be  the  convergence  in* 
degree  of  acpess  by  social  claga,  particularly  if  th^e  starting 
positi-on  is  or>e  in  \yhich  the  upper  groups  are  near  to  Saturation  ^ 
or  their  educational  ambitions.  •  \. 

I-n  the  1960s,  the  expansion  of  high&r  education  in 
OECB  countries  reached  unprecedented  levels.      The  average,' 
arinual,  increase*  in  the  gate  of  ^ttendAmoe*  (i.e.  after  removal 
of  tlife  influence  of . pQpUlation\change >  in 'OECB  pountries  was 
7  per  cent  a^year,  which  means  a  doubl-ing  in  the*  rate  of 
attendance  in  the  decade.      The  figures  for  individual  countries- 
can  be  seen  in  table /lO.      The  overall  rate  of  accesa  to  2^11-  ' 
higher  education  fur  ail  social  'classes  in  1970'  is''snown  in 
^  tableau.  w      '  ^ 
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Table  1 


DISTRIBUTION  0?  STUDENTS  AIH)  MALE  ACTIVE 
 1  


STUDENTS  BY  CXTEGOHY 
I 


• 

Country 

S  s  Students 
n  a  Manpower 

A 

B 

'C 

D  ^ 

E 

Araed 
Forces 

Other 

Austria 

"5 

,  S.196>-66;M,1961  > 
^  1070-91 'M  icy>y  " 

32.4 

P*7  1 

31.8 

ii.4 
5.6 

14.9 
11.6 

5.5 
10.8 

- 

13.0 
9.7 

BelgiUtt'^ 

S,1962-^^;M.1961  - 

O  •  1  ^fDD-«D  / ;  n  •  1  7O  1  ^  ^ 

30.0 

15.0 

18.5 

:  >.5 
5.3 

17.7 
15.7 

22.8 
22.8 

9.0 
5.6 

Denmark^ 

'  S.1964-6i>;K.1960  ; 
S.19&4-65;«.1965  1 

24.  :J 
24.3 

24.9 
24.9 

14.7 
14.7 

19,9 
19.9 

15.5 
15.i> 

-  \ 

■ 

0.7 
0*7 

Finland 

S.1969;  .  TI.IW  ' 

^•3 

20.5 

ii3.0 

-i1.3 

8.1 

Frftnco 

S.ie64-65;«.1964 
S.1968-69;K.1968 
S.1^75-7^;I1.1968 

<:':#.8 
30.2 
27.1 
30.2 

29.$ 
17.1 
24.0 
24.5 

5.0 
5.5 
6.6 
6.1 

18.1 
15.5 
13.2 
11.8 

4.0 
9.-0 
12.3 
12.3 

- 

If 

13.2 
13.0 
16.8 
15.1 

Germany 

S. 1952-53  952 
S.'f958-59;I1.1958  ' 
S.l961-^2;K.1%1 
S.1964-65;I1.1964 

38.3 
35.1 
3^.2 
32.8 
26.2 

22.9 
27.0 
29.0 
30.5 
35.7. 

3^'.1' 
31.0 
.    30.5  . 
30.2 
24^.9 

4.4 
5.2 
5.^ 
5.3 
12.6 

*6.3 
1.7 
0.9 

1.4 
0.6 

• 

Groec©^ 

• 

S.1fi63-64;N.1941 
S.1970-71iM.197^  ' 

17.0 
15.8 
12.8 

20.5 
21.9 
27.0 

22.6 
23.3 
27.0 

12.1 
12.0 
21.2 

3.3 
3.0 

12.0 

24.4 
24.0 

• 

Irelan^^ 

S.196'l;  11.1961 

33.9 

16.5 

10.3 

8.3 

"31.0 

2taly5 

\ 

S.1953-54*N.1951 
fi.1960-6i;M.1961 
S. 1964-65;  M. 1964 
S,1967-68;M.1969 

19.0 
1fi.3 
11.6  - 
9.4 

44.3 
44.3 
39.9 
39.^. 

23.9 
25.5 
24.9 
23.9 

11.4 
13.3 
15.4 
19.6 

1«4 
4.6 
8.2 
.  7.6 

Japan      \ " 

S.1952;  N.1955 
S.1961;  M.1960 

43.7 
52.8 

26,3 
24.5 

14.1 
10.9 

-  ^  8.7 

18.2  3.2 
.  14.0  9.4 

7.2 
3.1 

lAi3ceiabourg5 

S.1964-65;M.1960 
S.1972-73;M.1966 

27.3" 
26.2 

37.9 
37.7 

8.3 
5*^ 

\ 

Netherlands 

S.195^55;«.195^ 
S.1958-59;N.1958 
^S.1961-62;M.1960 
S.1964-65;M.1964 
S. 1970-71  ;M. 1964 

47.0  ? 
46. n  " 
^^5.5 

42.4 
.36.2 

t23.0 
\23.0 
^^■24.0 
26.5 
29.5 

5.0 
5.0 
5.6 
5.6 

'5.2 

18.0 
14.6 
14.7 
14.4 
13.7 

7.0 
7.5 
8.5 
9.4 
13.5 

1.8 
'  1.7 
1.7 
2.4^ 

r 

Korwayl  ^ 

S.1964-65;K.1960 
S.I970;  M.I972 

33.6 
40.8 

11.1 
15.9 

12.0 
8.5 

f  " 

23.9 
1719 

0.7 

16.9 

18.7 

Portugal 

S.196>-64.;M.1960 

36.1 

35.1 

8.9 

7.4 

5.9 

I 

6.6 

Spain^ 

S.1956-57;I1.1956 
S.1958^59;M.1958 
S.1962-63;K.1960 
S.19fO;  -  M.1970 

35.8 
35.9 
32.8 
32.0 

39.0 
38.0 
28.^5 
29.5 

6.9 
4.6 
4.4 
6.9 

22.0 
13.4 

3.5 
6.6 
7.5 
11.3 

'  5.^ 
5.0 

9.8 
9.9 
4^8 
.  7.0 

Sweden^*  ' 

'  S.1960-61Vm^.1960 

31.1 

29.5 

9.2 

11.9 

14.3- 

4.0 

^itzerland 

S.1959-60;K,1960 

51.1 

24.1 

5.0 

15.2 

4.6 

4 

United  Kingdom® 
(^gland  and 
Waloo;  * 

$.1960;      11.1961  ^ 
S.I97I;  M.I97I 

62.9 
28.5 

9.9 
19.2 

27.2 

46.4 

3*9  . 

United  States^ 

S.1958;  M.1958 
S.1965;  M.1965 

52.4 
37.0 

.9.6 
20.0 

ii>.6 

,  6.0 

26.6 
^.0 

0.8 
1.0 

Yu60slavia1<> 

.  S. 1960-61  ;M. 1^1 
S.1965-66;M.^196701) 
S.1969^70;K.1971 

36.0 
17.9 

19-2 

16.5 
21.2 

20.4 
18.3 
17.6 

18.2 
19.0 
^.1 

2T2 

23.1 
26.1 
11.9 
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POPULATION  BY  SOOIO-BCONOKIC  CATEGORY 

'  « 

1 

p(ble  1 

MAliE  ACTIVE  POPULATION  BY  CATEGORY    ,  •                                   J  - 
11            "  1 

Arned 

X              B .          C                                      ^  Forces 

Other 

/- 

Country 

7*^ 

,  57.0 

11.8 

9.8 

15.9 

6.7 

^5.7 

10. O* 
10.0 

10.6 
10.6 

7.9 
7.9 

15.8 
15.8  ' 

55.1 
55.1 

9.0 
9.2 

16.0 
11 ,0 

15.0 

17.0 

Ifi 

45.0 

^2 1 

1.2 

9.8 

14,4 

^5.1 

51.6 

^.5 

6.0 
6.0. 

16.4 
17.5 
19.6 
19.6 

16.2 
15.7 
11.5 
11.5 

10.7  - 

ft 

9.5 
9.^ 

46.9 
^  1 

50.1 
50.1 

~* 

\ 

6.1 
7.7 
6.5 
9.2 
7.  5 

i4.9 
17.1 
,17.8 
18.5 
25.0 

18.1 

15.5 
14,8 

56.6 

55.1" 
5^.7 
4 

- 

6.0 

12.2 
^2,2 
21.0 

48,0 
48.0 
55.7 

- 

. ;? 
26.5 
,  5^.8 

6.5 

10.0 

9.7 

25.^ 

- 

50.5 

- 

2.^ 

1«r7 

1.7 

9.5 
11.2 
15.0 

I4,> 

24,4 
2^;2 
25.7 

P4  Q 

65.9 
64,9 
59.6 
59.0 

- 

8.7 

19.2 

20.6 

55.1 
25.6 

58.2 
44,2 

7.6 
5.2 

11.6 
24,1 

15.8 
8.7 

6.5 
^.5 

59.5 
52.2 

5.5 
6.0 
6-2 
6.7 
6.7 

11.1 
11.7 
12. T 
12.7 
12.7 

'  7.6 
7.0 
6.7 
6.1 
6.1 

10.8 
9.7 
9.2 

8.0. 
8.0 

64,7 
65.5 
65.5 
66,2 
66.2 

10.^ 
16.7 

9.1 
16.5 

24.0 
12.7 

55/^* 
55.1 

1.1 

5.1 

10.8 

2.6 

79.2 

1.5 

3.1 

5.2 
^.5 
5.7  " 

12.1 

12,6 
9.5 

14.0 

'14.7 
14.1 

'•^.^ 
14,2 

4,1 
9.7 

70.5 
70.3 
66,8 
51.9 

1.6 
1.6 

^.5 

20.0 

15.1 

7.^ 

55.0 

9.7 

16.1 

15.0 

59.1 

21.5 

7.0 

71.5 

16.9  • 

24.8 

56.2 

22.9 
25.5 

"12.8 
12.8 

•6.,9 
7.1 

57.^ 
5^.6 

8.8 
7.95 

5.2 
7.1 

7.8 

50.6 
5^.9 
37. S 

35.9 
28,0 
36.8 

1.1 

2.5 


1.0 


U.6 
1.^ 

2.6 
2.6 

4T8 
'1.1 
3.5 

3.3 
4.2 

5;0 
2.8 
1.5 
2.4 
2.4 

4,6 


0,8 
0.9 
•1,2 
5.5 
0,2 
0,5 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 


2,8 

1.5 
1.^ 
1.6 

^.5 


0,1 

2,1 
1.0 

9^6 


Austria 

Belgium'^ 

Deasiark^ 

Finland 
France 

Gemany 

Greece5 

Ireland'*" 
ItalyS..^.. 

Japan 

Netherlands 


Norwayl 

Portugal 
Spain^ 


Sweden? 
Switzerland 
United  Kinedon8  * 
(Kngland  and 

United  StGtes9 

*10 

Yugoslavia 
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Table  1  (cont.  ) 

JI-^i'HXBUTIOK  OP  STUDENTS  AND  MALE  kCtVfZ 

\ 

i: 

KATIO 
11 

Country 

'b  ^  Students 
fi  a  *haapower 

A 

B 

C 

E 

Armed 
forces 

Austria 

S.196^66;M,1961 
S.1970-;71;M.1972 

1.7 

2.7 

0.24 

1.1 

2.2 

0.086 
0.24 

- 

Belgium'^ 

S.1962-63;tl.T961 

3.0 
3.2 

1.4 
1.7 

0.70 
0.67 

1.3 
1.1 

O.4I 
0.41 

Bermark*^ 

i>.1964-65;K.1%5 

2.7 
^.6 

1.6 
2.3 

1.0 
1.3 

1.2 
1.9 

0.36 
0.30 

- 

Finland 

S.1969;  K.I970 

2.8 

1.4 

1.0 

0  41  ' 

France 

i>.i959-60;n.l959  - 
S. 1964-65; 
S.1968-69;M.1968 
S.1973-7^;M*1%8 

6.6 
5,6 
*.5 
5.0 

1.8 
I  .0 
1.2 
1.3 

0.31 
0.40 
0.57 
0.53 

1.7 

1.4 
1.2 

0.08 
V.  10 
0.25 
0.25 

Oemany 

iJ.1952-53;M.1952 
S.l958-59;i"'..195e 
S.1961-62;M.1961 
S;i964-.65;!^.1964 
S.1970-71;H.1971 

6.3  ' 

4.6 

4.0 

3.6 

^.6 

1.5 
'  1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1*4 

1.9 
1.9 
2.0 
2.0 
1.9 

0.078 

0.094 

0.098 
0.097 
0.24 

\: 

Greece^  * 
• 

S.I959-6O;  11.1961 
S.1963-64;M.1961 
S.1970-71;M«1971 

3.9 
3.6 
2.1 

1.7 

1.8 
1.3 

0.47 
0.76 

* 

0.46 
0.45 
0.61 

0.51' 

0.46 
4.8 

Ireland*^ 

S.1961;  K.1961 

3.4 

^1.7 

0.41 

0.16 

Italy5 

iJ.1955-54;fl.1951  ^ 
S*1960-.61sK,1961 
S.1964-65;K.1964 
S. 1967-68; M. 1969 

7.9 
7.2 
6.8 
>.9 

4.8 
4.0 

3.1 
2.7 

0.98 
1.1 
0.^ 
'0. 96 

0.18 
0.20 
0.26 
0.33 

- 

Japan 

S.1952;  M.I955 
S.1961 ;  M.1960 

4.9 
6.1 

1.4, 
1.2 

0.43 
0.43 

- 

0.23 
0.20 

- 

,  ii.19<>'+^5;M.1960 
S.1972-73;K.1%6 

3.6 
5*0 

3.3 
1.6 

0.37 

2  Q 
3.1 

0.05 
0»18 

- 

NetKer lands 

S.195^55;>..195^ 
a.1958-59;M.l958 

i;.1964-.65-,n.1964 
n.19?0-71;M.196^ 

8.5 
8.0 

9  ^ 

>.4 

2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
2.1 
2.3 

0.65 
0.72 
0.83 
0.92 
0.8> 

1.7 
1.5 
1  6 
1^8 
1.7 

0.11 

0.11 

0  i  3^ 
\jt  1  y 

0.14 

0.20 

Norwayl 

S.1964-.65;n.1960 
S.197O;  K.I972 

3.2 
2.4 

1.2 
0.96 

0.50 
0.67 

0.43 
0.3/f 

0.64- 
16. 9 

Portugal 

S. 196 5-64;M. 1960 

'11.6 

3.3 

5.4 

0.093 

3.9 

SpQin^ 
Cwedcn^ 

S.1956-57;M.1956 
S.1956-59;M.1958 
3.1962-65;M.1960 
S.I970  ;  ^.1970 

5.6 

3.0 
2.1 

0.47 
0.33 
0.33 
0.49 

i).4 
1.4 

0.050 
0.094 
0.11 
0.22 

^.8 
3.1 

S.1960-61;I1.1960^ 

6.9 

1.^ 

0.61 

1.6 

0.2? 

:;iwi^zerlaiid 

3.1959-60;K.1960* 

5.3 

1.5 

0.33 

0.26 

United  Kincdon® 

S.1960;  ,  ^."1961 

^.9 

1.4^ 

0.38 

(.Fjirlond  and 
WdlGo; 

S.I97I;  M.I97I 

1.7 

0.77 

0.66 

United  States^ 

S.1958;  K.195e 
b.1965;  ri.1%5 

^.3 
1.5 

^0.75 
1.6 

1.i> 
1.1 

0.46 
0.62 

Yugoslavia''^ 

S.1960-C1;h.1961 
S. 196 5-66;I-1. 196701) 
S.1969-70;M.1971 

3.9 
2.0 
2.4 

0.72 

2.3, 

2.7 

0.4o 
0.33 

0.47 

0.i)1 
0,66 
•  0.82 

d,0 
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Table  1  (cont. ) 


DIFFERENCE 
I  and  n 

« 

A 

B 

C 

D  ^  ^ 

£ 

Other 

Ooun  tries 

25.0 

20,0 
22,3 

15.1 

17.5 

25.3 
2^.8 
21.1 
24,2 

32.2 

.  25.7 
23.6 
18,9 
ia.6 
11,^ 
63 

^  25.9 
16.6 
10.6 
9.9 
7.8 

19-7 
2^.0 

^1.5 
^2.1 
39.3 
35.7 
29.5* 

23.2 
2'f.l 

33.0 

32,7 
52.7 
28,3 
26,3 
26,6 
^1.^ 

11.6 

a9.5 
11.5 

26.7 
9.1 
11,5 


20.0 

^.^ 
7.7 

8.9 
13.9 

5.9 

13.5 
9.8 

4.9 

8.0 

9.9 
11,2 
11,8 
10.7 
18.3 

9.7 

6.0 

6.8 
35.0 
33.1 
26.9 
25.0 

7.1 

3.9 

26.3 
13.6 

.11.9 
*11.3 
11.9 
13.8 
16.8 

2.0 
0.6 

^4.5 

26.9 
25.4 
19^0 
15i3 

9.5 
8.0 
2*9 
5.6 

3.2 
7.2 

0.9 
13.^, 


7.^ 

2.4 
2,6  . 

0.5 
J.  3 
0.10 

11.2 
8.2/ 
4.9 
5.^ 


25.4 
24.7 
8,7 

15.1 


19.0 
14.7 

8.7 
1.^ 

2.6 
2.0 
1.1 
0.5 
0.9 

12,0 
4.2  . 

6.3 
7.8 
9.5 
•9.1 
7.3 

5.9 
10,<|^ 


3.7 
0,9 

30.2 
36.6 
20. ^ 


1.3 


16.0 
14.8 
15.0 
15.'^ 
12.1 


0.5 
3.5 
0.8 

:i.o 


8.2 

3.9 
1.9 

2.9 
9.6 


7*^ 
5.^ 


11.9 
9.5 
7.2 
•4.9 
5.5 

6.4 

5.7 


17.9 
3.7 

^.5 


58.2 
34.9 

32.5 
-32.5 

27.5 
36.6 

30.3 

44.9 
41.1 

37.8 
37.8 

52.2 
50.3  * 
49.6 
49.4 
40.8 

14.4' 
13.5 
13.6 

42.0 

52.5 
51.6 
44«2 
39.^ 

29  .'5 
35.5 

56.3 
42.8 

57.7 
57.8 
57.0 
56.8 
52.7 

31.5 
35.2 

71.8 
66.8 
63.7 
59.3 
40.6 

38.7 
,  43.9 
4^.5 

7.8 

30.8 
^0.6 

.  17.7 
6.7 


12.4 

Austria 

8.3 

6.4 

BelgiUD 

3.0 

0.7 

Dennark 

4.1 

7.0  X 

Finland 

9.9 

France 

9.3 

13.5 

11.8 

3.9 

Genaany 

1.7 

2.1 

1.4 

0.9 

18.8 

Greeoit 

18.1 

9.5 

26.4^ 

Ireland 

1.4 

Italy 

4.6 

8.2 

7.6 

6.4 

Japan 

2.2 

6.1 

^  0,2 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
2.1 

18.5 
15.9 
8.2 

11.9 
11.9 
3.2 
2.5 
4.0 
^.5 


1.8 

0.8 
1.0 

22.1 
27.2 
2.3 


Luxenbourg 
Netherlands 


Norway 

'  Portugal 
Spa'ln 


Sweden 

Switzerland  ' 

United  Kingdom 
(Ehpland  and 
Wales; 
U.S.A. 

Yugoslavia 
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Table  3 

Ratio  of  Male  to  gemale  Enrolment  m 
Higher  Education 

'I 


Austria 

1970 

2.5 

^  C  JL  ^  X  vUU 

1965 

1.9 

1970 

1.7 

Finland 

1970 

1.1- 

France 

1965' 

1.5 

Germany 

1970 

3.1 

Gpreece 

1969 

(2.5) 

Ireland 

1965 

2.4 

Italy  ^ 

1970 

1.6 

Japan 

1970 

2.5 

Luxembourg 

1970 

(2.5) 

Netherlands 

1970 

2.6 

Norway 

1970 

1.7 

Portugal 

1970 

1.2 

Spam 

1970 

2.5 

Sweden^ 

1970 

1.7 

TurKey 

u.ici 

1970 

4.1 

1970 

1.9 

Yugoslavxa 

'  1969 

1.5 

a   university  only 
(   )  Estimates 

Source:     derived  from  OECD^  Educational  Statistics 
Yearbook,  table  11,  Paris,  1974.  " 
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Table  6 

Distribution  of  Students  by  Socio-Econpgiic  Catejsrory  and  Sex 


Kef erence 
Year 


Students  by  Categories  (Percentages) 


*  A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Others 

Austria 

1970/71 

M 

24.7  . 

36 

•  1 

6.2 

11.7 

12.0 

9.4 

F 

32.7 

32 

•  9 

4.3 

11.6 

8.2 

10.3  ^ 

France  ^ 

1968/69 

M 

27.4 

24 

•  0 

6.2 

12.6 

12.5 

17.2 

P 

26.6 

24 

•  1 

7.1 

13.8 

12.1 

16.3 

Germ  amy 

1970/71 

M 

24.1 

54 

25.8 

13.3 

2.3 

F 

26.8 

33 

.3 

27.6 

10.0 

* 

2.3 

Italy 

1967/68 

M 

8.9 

37 

•  7 

24.3 

20.9 

8.2 

F 

10.2 

42 

.4 

23.1 

17.3 

6.9 

NetherlAids 

1970/71 

M 

32.7 

30 

.3 

14.1 

15*0 

2.3 

F 

46.4 

26 

.4 

3.7 

12.5 

8.1 

2.9 

Norway 

1970 

M 

38.3 

15 

•  6 

8.9 

20.1 

17.1 

F 

45.6 

16 

.4 

7.8 

15.5* 

16,7 

r 

Table  7 

Relative  Chances  of  Access  to  Higher  Education  by  Spx  for  A 
Stratum  as  compared  with  E  Stratum  Youth 

Relative  ChaJice  of  A  :  t?  Stratum 


Females 

Males 

Austria 
France 

n.  a. 

n.a. 

/ — . 

^  18:1 

18:1 

Germany 

19:1 

13:1 

Italy 

22:1^  / 

16:1 

Netherlands 

57:1 

21:1 

Norway 

11:1 

6^1 

Note:    Methodology  as  for  table  2.  Calculations  based  on  most 
recent  data  available. 
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Table  8 

Relative  Chances  of  Access  to  Higher  Education  by  Sex  for  Youth 
from  the  Upper  and  Middle  Strata  as  Compared  with  thnse  from  the 

Lover  Strata 

RelatJjVe  Chances  of  (A+B)  :  (C+D+E)  Strata 

Females  Males 

Austria  4,5  3.4 

Prance  .  4.3  4*6 

Oermany  '                        3.3  3.1 

Italy  6.8  5y4 

Netherlands  12.4  /*5 

Norway  "  '             \      -           5.5  3.7 

Note:  Methpdology  as  for  table  3.  Calculations  based  on  most 
recent  data  available. 


Table  9 

Indices  of  Disglmilarity  between  Social  Distribution  of  Male  and 

Pemale  Students 

Austria  !  9.0 

Fran(^e  *  2.2 


Germany  y  4.5 

Italy  6.1 

Netherlands  :  14.3 

Norway  J  8.1 


Note:    Methodology  as  .for  table  \. 
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Table  10, 


Growth  of  Enrolment  and  Enrolment  Rates  in  Higher 
Education  and  Growth  in  Population  of  Revant  Age  ^360-70 


Population  of 
R*.  levant  Age^ 


Enrolment         EnrolmenJ  Rate 


Annual  average  compound  growth  rates 


Austria 

-  0.5 

^.8 

•  5.3 

Be^lgium 

2.6 

8.3^ 

Canada 

.3 

6.6 

Denmark 

3. A 

9.3 

5.7 

'  Finlind 

2.9 

7.9* 

4.9 

France 

U.^ 

.2 

7.  • 

Germany 

-  2.' 

7.3 

9.6 

Greece 

-  O.-! 

(12.0)^* 

(12. O 

Italy 

0.  ■ 

9.5  1 

9:4 

Japan 

2.0 

9:0 

6.9 

Luxembourg 

n.a . 

5.6 

n.a . 

Netherlands 

3.^ 

7.8 

4. "3 

N'orway 

4.7 

Portugal 

-  0.8 

8.  ■ 

9.0 

Spain 

9.  A 

8.2 

Switzerland 

'      n.a . 

n.a. 

Turkey 

3.0 

9.5 

6.3 

U.K. 

10.0 

7.4 

U.S.;  . 

4.0^ 

Yugoslavia 

0.6^ 

6. A 

5.8 

The  age  spread  typical  of  participants  m  higher  education 
-960-^966 
•960-^96v 
'-6^--Q69 
e  •959--970 

f  .Degree  credit  students  only 
g    1961-  970 
( )  Estimates 

N.B.  The  figures  refjer  to  full-time  enrolment  except  those  which 
are  asterisked  which  refer  to  full  and  part-time  enrolment. 

Sourest  Educational  Statistics  Yearbook^.  O^fD,  Paris  1974. 
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Table  11 


Annual  Entry  to  Higher  Education  as  a  Percentage 

c 

of  the  Relevant  Age  Group  in  1970 


Australia 

23.5' 

Japan 

23.8 

Austria 

16.0 

Netherlands 

18.3 

Belgium 

28.5 

Norway 

'  27.5 

Canada 

33.6 

Portugal 

6.6 

Denmark 

26.0 

Spain 

18.-^ 

Finland 

18.3 

Sweden 

37.6 

France 

22.^ 

Turkey 

5.1 

Germany 

.  15.8 

U.K. 

20.6 

Italy 

2^.1 

U.S.A. 

^6.5 

Yugoslavia 

29.1 

Source ;  Educational  Statistics  Yearbook,  table  25,  O.E.C.D., 
'  Paris,  197^.  '- 
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ANNEX 

Source  Notes  for  Tables  1  -  4 
Table  1 


Most  of  the  data  in  table  1     are-  derived  from  Group 
Disparities  In  Educational  Participation  and  Achievement. 
Conference  on  Policies  for  Educational  Growth,  OiiCD,  Paris 
1971  ;  Vol.jy,  Annex  A,    For  1A  countries  later  data  were 
available  from  the  sources  indicated  below. 


AUSTRIA 

Sources;  ^Students  1970771:  Osterreichi^che  Hochschulstatistik 
II,  1970/71.     Labour  Force..l972:  Statistisches 
^HaAdbuch  fUr  die  "Republik  Osterreich;  1973.' 

,  >'  ^  , 

Student  data  'for  Vi'Vtll'l  refer  to  new  entrants  or  Austrian 
natjionality  only,  m  the  ^^^ter-s^einester  1970/71  and  the  Bummer- 
semester  1971.      They  comprise  all*  higher  ,educatj,on  except  art 
colleges,  .     '  .  ^  * 

Bata  have  been  reclassif ied"by  s'ocial  categories  as 
follows  r  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

A  :  Professionals,  higher-level  employees;    B'  :  Other 
employees;     C  :  Self-employed  ih  agriculture;  D  :' Other 
self-employed;     E  :  Workers.  ,  ' 

?or  the  male  active  population  the  percentage  of  self- 
emploved  professionals  has  been  assumed  to  have  remained  constant 
(2.5^o)  between  1961  and  1972.      Labour  force  data  fo'i;  1972  are 
not  strictly  comparable  with  earlier  figures,  as  they  are  taken 
from  different  sources. 

Hale  active  population  by  occupational  categories  for 
1965  taken  from  Yearbook  of  Labour  Statistics  1972,  International 
Labour  Off^Lce,  Geneva.  ^ 

Data  have  been  reclassified  as  follows:  ^ 

A  :  Professional,  technical  and  related  workers; 
administrative,  executive  and  managerial  workers; 
B  :  Clerical  workers;    Sales  workers  -  employees  only; 
C  :  Farmers,  fishermen  and  related  workers  -  employers 
only;     D  :  S--les  workers  -  employers  only;  workers  in 
transport  and  communication  -  employers  only;  craftsmen, 
production  process  workers  -  employers  only;  service 
workers  -  employers  only;    ET  :  Farmers ^  fishermen  and 
related  workers  -  except  employers,  workers  in  transport 
and  communics^tion  -  except  employers;  craftemen, 
production  process  workers  -  except  employers;  service 
workers  -  except  employers. 
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?INI,AND 
Sources: 


Studeifits:  Finland  a^d  its  Stadents ,  Natiorp:! 
Union  of.  Finnish  Students,  Kelsinki,  19.70, 
Labjur  Pwrce:'  United  Nations,  r)enio^:;raDhic - 
>%   Yearbook: ,  .1312  ♦  . 


Da^a  have  b^en  .reclas^sifigd-'^  follov-'s: 
ent  classif icatiuh 


Social 'Strata 
(table  1) 


Prof  essionauL 
White  collar 
arners ,  Pifehernien 


|e  collar 


?ra:ic2 


Sources : 


Labour.  Forcfe"" 

cldss  xficatibn  , 

(  according  ^to  I'SCO). ' 

2,3,4,5 

6 


StudeMi^^^BT^l :  Mmistere  de  l^Hducation^ 
:iati>ft^Te,  Dffectifs  Universitaires  au  31«  5.1969, 
^o^,  4008,  Pans  1-971  • 

'    •    students  1973/74:   "Le  >:onde",  29.8,1974. 

Labour  Force  1968:  HISEIi:    Annualre  Statlst-lque 
de'la  Prance,  1972/ 

Data  have  been  reclassified  as  follows: 

A  :  BrofesGions  (including  secondary  and  university  . 
teachers),  hi^^her-level  employeeG,    B  : -I'liddle-level 
airi^)loyees  ^  including:  primary  school  teachers),  other 
empl/oyees  (including:;  3ervice  personnel).,  C  :  Proprietors 
ii^J4;ricul ture,  D  :  InduGtrialists,  tradesmen,  artisans, 
3  .  V.'orkers  m  a^ri^v^lture,  other  workers,  , 

GKRIUNY  .      -  ^  "  * 

Sources ;  Students  1970/71:  otdtistische's  Bundesamt* 

Bev^lkerun^  und  ICultur,  V.  Studenter  an  * 

Hochschulcn,  Winter-semester  1^70/71. 

Labour  Forco  1971:  Statistisches  Jahrbu-ch  1973* 

otudent  data  refer  to  no\;  entrant ;5  into  hit;lier  education 
in  the  winter-serre^ter  1970/71  only.      Labour  force  data  are 
the  results  of  t'uv  re^julur  I/)ur.ehold  sxi-^le  saivey  (Mikrozensus ) , 
April  1971. 

Classijuf  ication:     A  :  Civil  Servants   B  :  Smployees, 
C  •4-rQlsIndepcndent  ./orkers.  1^  :  ..orkers. 

SourcGx, :  ^udents  l')7:)/;i:  National  Statistic  il- Off  Ice  of 
Greece.    l!)ducat  loii  Statistics  1970/71,  Higher 
Sducation,  Athens,  1        ^^>abnur  I-'orce  1971: -United 
xiations.  Demo j ; r apji  1  o ^^fceg^'b o 0 k ,  1V2» 
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Both  statistics  show  the  same  breakdown  acdording  to  the 
ISCO-classif ication.      No  separate  data  are  given  for  category 
D     the^  ^e  included  partly  in  A,  partly  in  £• 

Social  Strata  ISCO-  classification 

'        ,      '       A,  0-1,2 

B-  3,4,5  •  ^ 

C  ^        6  .  - 

E       :  7-8-9 


ITALY 

"Sources:  Students  1967/68:  Annuario  Statistico  dell* 
Istruzione  It^liaixa,  197Q..    Labour  i?'orce 
'  1969:  Annuario  gTa^istico  Italiano.  1971. 

Student  data  refe^  to  ;rirst-year  students  m  196^7/68  only. 
<"  ,  J. 

Classification:  A  :  Industrialists,  tradera^  profeBBions, 
&  :  fTanager-s,  senior  executives.     C  +  D  :  S^lf-eraplo^ed 
-vorkers.    B  :  Salaried  and  f'amily  workers. 


i^u:csMBOURa « .   .  ,    :      .  -        '  - 

Sources:  Students  1972/7>:  Courrie'r  de  1 'Education 
.natioA^le,  Statistiqu^^ ,  ISrvseignement  ^ 
.'.universitaire  et  Inst;.tut  p^dagogique;-^o. 
B-..5-73,  Luxembourg,  OctQber  1^73-    Labour  ^ 
J^orce  1966:  Annualize  St.at'istique  Retrospectif 
'\  J*.  1975;*  Service  Central  de  la  Statistique  et 
//'Vdes  Etudes  Economiques ,  Luxembourg,'  1973.' 

Class ifioat^oft  of  Students :'^A  :  Higher  admijiistrators 'and 
civil  sei:van.ts;  teaohinc;  personnel;  higher  level  private 
employees^  "liberal  prof.essions.  B  ^;  Other  administrators  aji4, 
civil  vserv^f^;  •other  private  enplo'ye.es.  C  :  Farmers. 
B  :  C«rtsmen  and  shopkeepers.  E  :  Workers.        i        -  v 

Classif i^%tioh  o-f  Labour  Force;  A  J  Industrialists,  managers; 
liberal  prof  ess  lonstrB  :  All  einployees.  C  :  Independent  farmers 
D  :  All  other  independent  not  iMjLuded  in  A  or  C.  2  :  All 
workers.  '  •  ' 
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Sources;  Students  I97a/71':  Netherlands  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics .    "Statistics  on  Univers:Lt.y  Education 

1370/71".  Tae  :iaoae,  1}?::.  The  data  refer  to  

first-year  students  only  I 

As  no  new  data  on  the  labour  force  were  available, 
the  latest  fi^rures  Qk964.)  were  tak^n  as  reference 
basics. 

Classification  of  stadents:  A  :  Academic  and  liberal  professions; 
teachers  m  secondary  and  higher  education;  industrialists, 
3  :  "All  employees;  teachers  m  primary  education.  C  ':  Independent 
farmers.  D  :  Other  indeoendent.  2  :  All  workers. 

NQH^^AY  _  , 

Sources:  Students  12X0:  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
5ducapi|nal  Statistics,  Universities ,  Autumn 
terra  19^0,  -  Oslo,  197^.  Labour  Force  1972:  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  Labour  narke.f  Statistics 
.     1973,  Oslo,  1974.  [  ^ 

Student  data  refer  t6  new  students  -i^nly:  they  classify 
students  i>y  bread-winner's  (f dither  or  mother)  occupation. 

Classification  for  students  and  labour  force  according  ta  I^CO. 

Social  Strata  ISCO-  classification 


SPAIN  • 


"A  0-1,2 

B  '  3.4,5 

C  6 

D  '    •                   -  - 

Z  T-S-9 


Source- for  Students  and  Labour  Force' l'^70:  Institute 
Nacional  de  iistadistica.  Cgnso  do  la  Poblaci^n  de  r^soana 
1970,  Tomo  III.  Iladrid,  lUT.  ~ 


^Student  and  xiabaur  Force  data  f^'^llow  the  saiie  classification 
and  aro  tncrefore  fully  cons j stent.      However,  they  are  not 
c'onparablf>  wjLth  earlier  figures  dye  to  a  revision  of  % 
classification. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Sourceg !  Students  1971:  Office  of  Population  Censuses  and 
Survey s .     The  General  Household  Survey  - 
Introductory  Report.  London,  ]i.:;*'3.0.  1973. 
Labour  Force  1971:  United  riations,  OemDf:raphic 
Yearbook,  1972.  ■  / 
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Data  on  students  refer  to  full-time  students  aged* 15-49 
(living 'in  their  father's  household)  in  colleges  of  further 
education,  ^lieges  of  educational  and  universities.  They  are 
comparable  5ieither  with  other  coiintries  nor  with  earlier  U.K. 
figures  as  tney  include  some  students  in  secondary  education 
(colleges  of  further  education).  Data  for  higher  education 
only  were  not  available • 

Classification:    A  :  Professionals j""rn&siii^rs  and  managers. 
B  :  Intermediate  and  junior  non-manual.  C      -  ,  B  :  -  , 
S  :  Skilled  manual  (incl.  foremen  and  supervisors),  own- 
account  non-prof essi'Onals J     semi-skilled  and  unskilled  manual 
and  personal  service  ^ -^"^'zers.    l»abour  Force  classified 
according "to  ISCO. 


'UKITBD  STATES 

Sources:  Students  1965:  S.a.  Harris,  A  Statistical  Portrait 
of  Higher  Education.  The. Carnegie  Commission  on 
ijigher  2ducation,  Berkeley,  Calffornia,  1972*  ' 
Labour  Force  1365:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  ^ 
Statistical  Abstract^pf  the  United  States ,  1973. 

Studfcnt  data  refer  -to  graduate  students  only. 

Classification  of  students:  A  :  Professionals  (except 
educators);  proprietors,  raana^^ers..  B  :  3eiii.-prof essionals, 
teachers  and  other  educators.    C  :  Farm  Operators'.  D  :  - 
S  :  Skilled' craftsmen,  semi-skilled  operatives;  service  workers? 
labourers . 

-Classification  of  labour  Force:  A  :  Professional  and  technical 
workers;  managers  and  administrators.  B  :  Sales  workers; 
clerical  workers.  C  :  Farm  workers.  D  :  -    E  :  Craftsmen  an3 
l^indred  v/orkers;  operatives;  non-^Tarm  labourers;   service  workers. 


YUGOSLAVIA    :  V  • 

Sources :  Students  1969/70:  Federal  Institute  of  Statistic^. 
>Hi^;her'  Education  (Visqke  Skole),  lor>3/70. 
Labour  Force;  United  N'ations,  I)emo^^raphic  Yearbook,  1972. 


Classification:  A  :  Professions;  administrative  and  managerial 

workers.  3  :  Clerica],  and  related  workers;  Sales, -workers . 

C  :  Agricultural,  forestry  wo«rkers.  I)  :  -      2  :  Service 

workers,  transport  w.r.kers,  prodaction  and  related  workers,  miners. 

Table. 2  ( 


The  relative  chan(?e  of  children  from  the  .upper  stratum  as 
compSired  vith  the  ones  from  the  lower  stratUi^i  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  selectivity  ratio  (see  table  1*)  for  stratum  A  by 
the  one  for  stratum  E. 
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Example: 


2.S  :  0.41  =  Ti^e  reliti.e  c-.'mce  (rounded)  is  7:i 

Table  3 

Tne  f  i^ur:es  are  ootamed  by  dividing;  the  selectivity  ratio 
of  tne  two  upper  strata  A  and  3  oy  t-^-at  o:  t^e  tnree  lower 
strata  C,   D  and  Z. 

2>:aiple:         Finland  (1X7^^0) 

selectivity  ratio  f^r  strata  (A      3)  :  ^ 

(  27 .  3  V  2  J .  ?  )  :  (  i .     +  1 .      ^  2i£l 

selectivity  ratiD  for  strata  (C  ^  D  +  I^J^: 

{2y.D  +  21.3)  :  (^'M  +  51,--)  -  0.5? 

selectivity  ratio  (A  +  3)   :  selectivity  ratio  (C  +  D  +  E)  = 

relative  chanpe  of  access  to  higher  education 

2.0  :  0.  53  =  3^' 

Thus  t;.e  avf-ra^e  cnance  of  C'^lnc  to  ni^her  education  is  about 
3*4  tine^  higner  for  the  privile^^ed  ^r.^ups_  iri  society  (non-  . 
aanual  ^jrkers  nornally)  than  f:r  tne  under  privile^^ed  groups 
(manual  wari<er3).  -  ^ 

Taole  4  ' 

The  index  of  diBs  inil  arity  is  calculated  oy  surj-im^  up^  the 
absolute  differences  between  the  -^ercenta-je  values  of  students 
aiid  male  labour  force  m  each  sicial  category  for  the  whole 
distribat ^on,   and  dividm^;  the^  ootamcd  t.^tal  by  two.  The 
absolute  <^.j.ti^v^n:^^z  f  t  eac':i  cate^^ory  are  t^iven  in  table  1. 

Sxaiple:         jf inland  (l')6l/70) 

(17.5  +  3.1  4--^-).l  '+  30,y-^  7. J):  2 


The  inde*.<  of  dissiml rrity  rsJi^j   res  t^>?  Kscrerancy  between  the 
spcial  distributiori  of  tne  .^tuaent  \  palation  a>:d  tne  nale  active 
population*      It  IS  larotr  tne  nore  disr>ir:ilar  the  relative 
di6tr  ibatioiij  ^*re' and  '/ije   ;tr.ia.       It  exorer.sps  tne  pero^nta.^e  of 
stUientJ  (or^of'the    ;ale  labour  f^rce)  \,^i^cn  \;  -  ild  have  t'^  G^^ft 
to  anotiicr  .'^cio-e';  ^nor.xc  cato,;  ry  tr,  allow  for  equality  >f  1:ne 
tv;o  diGtributionc )  . 
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On  the  Assessment  of  Income  Distribution 
A  Comment  on  the  Secretariat  Papers 

Irving  3.  Kravis^"^^ 


An  assessment  of  the  three  oecretarial;  papers  summarizing 
oiir  knowledge  of  the  inequalities  in  t.ie  distribution  of  personal 
incoae,  education,  and  educational  opportvinities,  leads  to  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  appropriate  framework  and  goals  of 
public  policy  in  the  field  of  education,  inequality,  and  life 
chances.    ;/ithout  a  clear  perception  of  the  targets  and  instru- 
ments of  public  policy,  the  adequacy  of  our  statistical  knov^ledgG 
cstmiot  be  evaluated  nor  the  necessary  improvements  suggested. 

In  -cms  comment,  I  seek  to  outline  some  of  the  issues 
relevant  to  these  matters,  to  review  and  extend  som.ev^at 
I'r.  Shannon's  summary  of  the  state  bf  our  knowledge  about  tne  dis- 
tribution of  income,  and  on  the  basis  of  v/hat  income  distribution 
data  indicate,  raise  some  policy  issues  about  distributional 
objectives;    I  shall  througjiout  concentrate  on  income  distribution 
since  this  is  to  an  important  degree  the  focus  on  the  policy 
objectives  considered  in  this  conference. 

Public  policy  ob.-.ectives  and  instruments 

Yrhat  we  want  to  know  about  the  uistribution  of"  tncome 
depends  on  what  v/e  consider  to  be  the  objectives  of  public  policy 
and  tie  possible  means  of  v/orkmg  toward  the  selected  ends. 

Distributional  policies  may  range  from  relatively  limit 
objectives  such  as  rectifying  obvious  injustices  m  t.ie  dxst 
tion  of*  education^  opportunity  and  income,  to  broader  goal 
involving  notions  of  distributive  justice  for  all  groups*  U.S. 
policy,  for  example,  has  been  focussed  mainly  on  low  income 
gnoups  vtho  have  been  excluded  from  the  general  affluence  of  the 
society^  while  SwBden,  according  to  Professor  Xindbeck' s  report, 
has  in  recent  years,  at  least,  pursued  objectives  involving  middle 
income  brackets  as  well  as  particxilay  socio-economic  groups  such 
as  pensioners  and  the  hajidicapped* 

The  ident  if  ic  at  ij^noX  disadvantaged  groups  is  not  without 
conceptual  and  prdcticall  ^ifKculties,  but  much  greater  difficul- 
ties are  encountered  in  the  efflort  to  formulate  an  underlying 
rationale  for  distributional  (>ojectives  for  society  as  a  whole. 
'W>at  is  needed  is  a  working  concept  of  distributive  justice  that 
has  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  welfare  content  (income,  access  to 
political  power,  social  position,  etc.).  recipient  units  (indivi- 
dual worker  or  household  or  family  unit),  and  criteria  for  the 
ideal  distribution  of  welfare  among  the  recipients.    Even  such  a 
seemingly  clear-cut  criterion  as  complete  equality  i^  not  without 
Its  thorny  aspects,     is  complete  equality  in  tije  distribution  of 
income,  for  example,  consistent  with  differences  m  individual 


1  )  I  BJtt  grateful  to  Helen  ^irschfeld  for  having^perfoi*med  t  ie 
statistical  work  for  this  paper. 
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choices  oetween  work  ^along  with  :Lts  material  rewards)  atnd 
leisure?    Professor    .      Jonnson  has  ar^ed  that  much  of  the 
obseznred  inequality  in  incomes  series'  the  function  of  providing 
opportunities  for  ind^i/i  duals  to  make  work-leisure  and  other 
cnoices  sacr.  as  those'  among  occupations  wit.   different  degrees  of 
risk;  m  addition,  inequality  m  ^  e  distrioution  for  a  particu- 
lar year  will  arise  from  a^- patterns  of  earning  and  spending(  ■ )  • 

A  satisfactory  criterion  of  distrioutive  justice  must  also 
take  into  account  the  need  to  provide  incentives.     The  theoretical 
.guideline  recently  offered  by  Havrls  meets  tnis  requirement:  only 
^.iOse  inequalities  are  :ustified  witnout  which  the  least  favoured 
menbex^s  of  society  would  oe  still  v.orse  oii{2).     ine  older  ana 
raore  isuailiar  utilitarian  criterion  of  maximizing  satisfactions 
surmcd  over  all  individuals  is  consistent  wit    economic  growth  m 
v/nicn  axl  or  most  of  the  gains  go  to  the  favoured  ffev,  and  it  is 
precisely  this  w. icr.  many  fear  has  oeen  r^appenin^g,  particularly 
in  developing  countries.     These  fears  and  t'le  concomitant  claims 
tnat  tj^e  poor  r.ave  actually  been  getting  poorer  are,  as  we  sr.all 
see,  exaggerated,   out  the  focus  of  attention  .as  snifted  from 
growtr>  in  .feneral  to  the  fortunes  of  the  lowest  income  groups  and 
to  distributional  yroo'^ms  more  generally. 

^  :'ne  assumption  of  equal  marginal  utility  of  income  for  all 

individuals  implicit  m  tne  classical  utilitarian  approach  and 
tne  concentration  of  attention  exclusively  on  the  least  fa/oured 
group  proposed  by  .-tawls  are  ma  sense  extremes.  Intermediate 
positions  are  possible  altnough  less  grounded  in  moral  philosophy 
and  of  a  itiore  arbitrary  character.    For  example,  Ahluwalia  and 
Jnenery  have  recently  proposed  an  interesting  compromise  v^ich 
involves  the  assignment*  of  "equal  social  value  to  a  one  per  cent 
increase  in  income  for  any  member  of  30ciety"(3)« 

Xne  need  to  grapple  with  these  issues  is  o^st  beginning  to 
make  its  way  into  discussion  of  public  policy.     Perhaps  until 
recently  the  degree  of  inequality  in  most  or  all  OECjJ  countries 
was  so  great  that  the  goal  of  moiie  equality  in  every  dimension — 
money  income,  education,  healt^^  care,   social  mobility,  etc. — 
could  be  pursued  wlt^out  very  clear  specifications  about  the 
desired  dergree  and  content  pf  equality.     Possibly  this  is  still 
true.    Clearly,  the  autnors  and  otner  participants  at  this 
conference  almost  unanimously  still  give  the  answer  "more 
equality,"  despite  t  le  wide  differences  m  t-^  e  degrees  of  equa- 
lity t  :at  exist  m  tie  distribution  of  income  among  the  countries 

  <" 

^)  Jofinson,'  "Some  Vicro-^iJconomic  Reflections  on  Income  and 

Wealth  Inequalities,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social 'Science,   September  1973. 

2)  iiawls,  A  iheory  of  Justice,  Belknap  Press,  Cambridge, 

3)  Xn  1.  Chenery,  y.3.  A>\luwalia,  C.L,^;,  Bell,  J,>1.  Duloy,  and 

Jolly,  ^edistriDutiofi  wit.  :)rowth,  Oxford  Press,  J974, 
p.  4Q-    ^  •  . 
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representea;  *  \     ."here  is  ladeed  lizzie  ^  ara  evidence  tr.us  far, 
ext-er  intertemporai  or  cross  sectioral,  that  more  equality  has 
m-ioitea  ^rowt'   a-non^  tne  C'j:    countries.     Yet  tnere  are  "a  few 
-ir.:s  of  loact,  or.e  oi  t  e  -03:  evolic*  'i:  t-is  conference  oein/ 
trac  o:  ^rofessor  .vatanaoe.r  , 

'lere  is  evidence  too  t  at  as  fe  grosser  aifferences  m 
mcOTie  ar.1  opportunity  are  overcon^e,   closer  a-;:tention  is  oein;^ 
^iven  to  t  e  nature  of  t'  e  e,;a^itariar.  oo.ectives  w^icr  snouia  ce 
sou^'-.t,^  Vore  etjuality  in  access  to  euucation,  for  exa.-ncle, 
oesr.  lollo'Aea  cy  arininients  for  compensatory  education  to  ac';e/e 
eaaal-.ty  of  o.^^rr^o-^e  in  tne  education  01  ueVsons  01  a.fierent 
social  oriexr.s  an;  aci  it.es.j'. 

-urTiin*^  no',^  fron  oc:ecti/es  to  mstru'nents,  it  is  odvious 
that  a^nost  any  rTOv-emnent  action    as  aistricuti onal  consequences, 
owe/er,  t  e  rnam  iirect  mstruT.ents  for  acr.i evm^y^is tri oucionai 
00  ectives  per  se  fall  into  trree  ca.te^ories:     influencing;  factor 
mco'nes  (support  for  famers,  i-aniTu'n  .va.Tes),   money  transfers 
iron  people  -.axes!   or  to  t  err.  \veliaVe  pay.'nents,   pensions),  and 
oer/ices  m  Ki.ni  fpuolic  education,  socialized  neaical  care). 

^t^atistical  neels  ^ 


.fnate.er  tre  inco-^e  11s  tri  out  ion  00  ecti/es — oroad  ^or 
narrow — our  statistics  3  oul  u  tell  us  '  o»v  t  e  function.n*^:  *of  Tiar- 
K.ets  ander  existmr  la.vs  aistritute  t.  e  results  of  production  to 
tne  variouis  contrioutors  to  production,  t'  at  is  to  tne  ov^ners  of 
the  factors  of  proauction,    ^^z  .vouxi  oe  desiraoie,  of  course,  to 
a./e  a^separate  size  distribution  for  eac^  type  of  income  paid  to 
indi/iduais  or  roaseboids — compensation  of  employees,  interest, 
rent,   dividends,  and  income  froTi  seii  enployment,     .his  niarket 
income  distr^o'ation,  as  1 1  Tiay  oe  termei,    jiffers  from  t  ose 
usually  available  because  it  excluaes  transfer  mcoines,     .t  is 
tais  distrioution  t^at  is  relevant  to  puolic  policies'  tna*  are  in- 
tended to  .vork  t-rou*:^h  their  i-,pact  upon  regain ^e  fitor  prices, 
.t  ic  tr,e  c  anre  in  t-e  narket  iistricution  trat  snolld,  for  - 
exanple,  oe  examinea  m  oner  to   ietermine  tae  *5ffects  of  e 
expansion  of  education  on  t  e  iistrxDution  of  inco-nes,   a  .'natter 
touched  upon  in  t  e  papers  presented  at  t^^i-;  corference,  Yore 
lnsl^■:  t  into  t  e  -welfare  npli'^at  10ns  of  t  e  nsarket  ais  tri  out  ion 
can  oe  ootamed  by  cor.v-.rtin/t        from  a  a jyjjtrioution  of  factor 
incomes -to  xnui/iaual  OAnerr.  to  a  distribution  of  factor  mco-nes 
roce*  el  oy  housenolds,       :  •/.ould  oe  t^ore  miorrriati' 
sue      ou-.e-  oljs  in  order  of  increacin.-  size  of  per  cipx^rx 

)  oe  e  ;aD  le  . 


V 


0  arra/ 
moone . 


}  -ee  tne  discuSoion  ;n     is  paper  of  t  e  relations  ip  xn  apan 
oet.'.eer.  t  e  expect,-^i  liie-ti-'.e  incomes  of  uni/ersicy  and 
uecondar/  ,scr.oo.  ^''radua'es. 

"1  .n  part  tns  s  iit  i:;  due  to  a  disappomtnent  t  .a^   ti.e  ^Teat 
expansio-^i  ot  ejucat^on  m  ti  e  quarter  of  a  oentur,  Lincc 
■  orld  Mar  _  is  cbmmonlv    tnou. '.t  not  to  ^a/c  .-een  associated 
•Vit-  a  ST-ron^'  treii  i.  *  oward  income  equality. 
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An  alternative  is  zo  relate  z^.e  incorr.e  of  eacn  ^ouse^oia  to  some 
standard  unit  sac^  as  the  r.a-ncer  of  full  tine  eauivalent  adult 
niaies,   t  us  taxir^;^  account  of      e  fact  t^at  the  consunaption 
rei a^re^'ent of  ."^.jl.     i^a.s   /^r,  acicori.r.  *  :o  a^re  ani  sex.  a© 
r*a/e  asej  t'^.e  tern  "factor  mccnei**  '"ere,  out  for  iist riout lonal 
purposes  it  wouIj  ce  aesira&le  tD  ase  a  croai  income  concept. 
'  r.   ^ranr.or.'s  parer  indicates  tr.e  mam  prooleTi  areas — capital 
rams,  non-mone/  mcope  (^),  and  the  annuitized  value  on 
Aealt  — and  provi:ies  co'^e  lata  indicating  their  impact  on 
'measures  of  me^ailx    .     T^^ese  supplements  can  oe  esti'natea  m 
most  countries  onl  /  A:t     lar^e  "nart^ms  of  error,   oa*  they  are 
ver/  unequall/  di3 1 r^cut e:i,  ani  e/en  rou-r^  approximations  are  apt 
to  produce  a  -nore  realistic  picture  of-  tne  true  market^distribu- 
tion  t  an  can  ce  octa^nei  cy  confininv^  t  e  data  to  f^.ose  forms  of 
income  t  e  aistrxcution  of  /.'-.xch  car/  oe  estimated  '.vit  ^  .Greater 
ceVtainty. 

.r.e  next  lorical  step  is  to  octam  Ahat  may  be  callea 
social   income  a  is  tr^  cut  ions  .vhic   te^l  as  r.ow  the  commodities  and 
ser/icej  oroJuced        econouc  act ivity  are  dist ri Duted  to  n ouse- 
ls olds,   partly  as  a  result  of  tne  f unct lonmf;  of  markets  out  also 
as  a  result  of  airect  tzo  ernment  inter /en  I  ions  m  distrioution. 
k  Step  m  tMs  uirection  taat  is  comnonly  taken  is  to  deduct 
airect  taxes  fro"^  inaiviiiai  and  '  Oase-^.old  incomes,  and  to  add 
non-factor  incomes  it  at  is,   transfer  payments).      owe/er,  tnere 
really  is  no  lo^'ica^  reason  for  s;opp:.n/T  at  t  is  point  ot  .er  tnan 
one  of  statistical  convenience.     .o  measure  t'- e  net  flov*  of 
commouities  and  services  lo  mai/iduals  anj  house'  olds,  it  is 
neceesa^V  to  leauct  not  «onl/  direct  taxes  out  also  indirect  taxes, 
a*id  to  aai  not  onlv  transfers  of  money,   ou  -  also  transfers  m 
kind,  sue.  as  puolic  education  and  socialized  medical  ser/ices. 
Cnc^  again  v.e  encounter  unCiertamties,    m  t  is  case  relating 
mainly  to  t  e  valuation  and  ass  moment  of  p;overnment  ser/ices  to 
individuals  or  nousehDlis.     Toese  are  not  mtractaole  for 
.ro/errtnent  services  liKe  eiacation  and  •  ealt    care  taat  clearly 
oenefit  identif laole'  individuals,  out  tney  are  for  government 
services  w  icr   are  more  truly  in  t  e  nature  of  public  ^oods  such 
as  DoLice  protection,  t^e  provision  of  hijn.vays,  etc.  -T^;e 
simplest  procedure  is        exclude  sue    ser^'ices  alto^^ether;  this 
presumes  ^  at  tney  are  en  oved  iv  mai/iduals  and  r ouseholds  in 
proportion  to  t-.e  forms  of  income  t^^at  are  included  in  e 
distrioution,  an  adsump'ion  t  at  Is  not  ooviously  less  reasonable 
t  an  alternati/es  t  at  nir  t  oe  conaiuerei. 

or  most  countries  i  e  market  distribution  ani  t- e  more 
mclusi/e  social  distrioution,   linked  to  information  aoout  the 
composition  ol     ouae'olds  aj^id  per':aps  t'\eir  social^  educational 
and  occupational  status   lani  t  e  status  of  tneir  aintecederus  ), 
/.•jili  meet  liKely  policy  needs,     ror  some  countries  the  connection 
ootween  incomes  and  social  cnaracr  ens  tics  may  oe  tnou^rht. 
necessary  onl/  or  mainly  for  iuadv^anta^^ed  ^^roups  tnat  are  policy 


;   .onsump tion-ty pe  expeniitures  financed  t  rou,t'Ji  business 
expense  accounts  s  ould  also  oe  studied.     /'ley  are  quite 
conspicu(ius  m  i^ome  countries,  and  special  efforts    ave  to 
oe  made  to  inciude  t  em.     I'e'^  expenditures  in  Tokyo's  Gmza, 
for  example,  are  apt  to  dpca  up  m  family  expenditure  survey 
data. 
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targets,    l^atev^^-*^  J^^5^  J^^^^  ^^^y^^^^^^^^ 

£lrr  Siianhon  stresses,  in  comparable  form  on  a  continuous  basis  so 
that  the  effects  of  policies,  or  the  emergence  of  a  need  for  new 
policies,  can  be  assessed.    It  is  important  to  maintain  mter^ 
temporal  comparability  of  data  iven  if  the  only  way  to  do  it  is 
to  continue  a  less  ide'al  set  of  distribution  statistics  side  by 
side-  with,  a  new  and  better  one.  ^ 

The  data  on  income  distribution  that  ar?  avaiial&e  are, 
in  most  countries,  fsur  from  meeting  t  lese  specifications,  as  the 
■Secretariat  survey  clearly  indicates.    Generally,  tfiey  are  by- 
products of  statistics  gathered  primarily  for  other  jpurposes, 
sucji  as  tax  collection  or  household  surveys,  Etnd  are  usually 
published  with  little  or  no  alteration  in  concepts  or  9cope. 
Tax  data  are  usually  .deficient  iS^the  lower  end  of  the  income** 
distribution  and  sometimes  for  the'\pper  end  as  well;  neither  the 
legal  definition  of  income  nor  the  irecise  nature  of  the  taxpayer 
unit  may  correspond  to  what  is  nee«d  for  income  distribution 
data,  and  either  or  both  may  b,(5  aljered  from  ti-me  to  time,  reduc- 
ing the  comparability  of  the  j^tyltics  for  different  years.  " 
Survey  dalia  too  usually  xinder-aO^Munt  for  total  income  although  . 
they  Jnay  be  adequate  for  the  main  purposes  thp-t  they  are  intended 
to  serve  such  as  estimating  wei^tf  for  consumer  price  indexes. 

The  most  commonly  available  income  distributions  from 
these  soufce;3  relate  to  the  distribution  of  befibre-tax  income,  ^ 
inclusive  of  trans f.er  paym^t^.    These  distributions  shpw  neither 
the  efjTects  of  the  ftuictioning  of  markets  in  disti:ibutin§  factor 
incomes  nor  the  effects  of  the  political  process  in  redistribut- 
ing income.    They  ^constitute  much  of  the- statistical  data  presen- 
ted in  the  Se'cretariat  paper  on  income  distribution  and  they  are 
the  distributions  usually  oited  in  discussions  of  equality*  and 
inequality,  including  most  of  tiose  presented  by  the  authors  of 
» the  conference  papers .    ^  .  .      «  '  ^ 

The  next  most  frequently  encountered  kind^of  distribution 
refers  to  after-tax  ihcome;  these  distributions  are  like  the 
formed  ories  except  that  dTirect  taxes  sir.e  deducted  from  incomes,  r 
£hey  are  not  much, more  usefiU.  for  analytical  purposes  taan  the  /. 
bef 6  re-tax  distributiq^is.         ■   »      ^;  \  -  , 

lit  income  di3tribu3b^.on  ia^  to  become  a  focal  point  of  * 
j^ufclic  policy,  surely  ttr.e  developmenl^  of  appropriate  mo oraeV  dis- 
tribution data  should  have  a  high  statisticTal  priority.    This  iieed 
not  entail  great  expens'e.*  Uiv6p'the  exteijt  of  infprmation <^  * 
currently  colsjecte.d  by  most  ieveloped  countries  m  connection^ith 
direct  taxation,  social  security  systems,  and'^ousehold  supve^s, 
it  should  be.  ppssibXe  to^TbiXald  distributions  of  market  inoom,e,  and  \ 
distribut  ions 'of  soc.iai  ipcome  by- matching  data  froifi  different 
sources  for  particular  individuals  and  hojLgsei^olds,  or,  where  this, 
is  not  po'bsible,  for  graups  <jf  inddvidualst  9r  Households  with 
given  so cidl^  aAd  economic  eharaat eristics.     In. most  OECZ)  countries 
this  work^  would 'riot  require  npW  extensive  fiej.d  surveys  but  the 
estabj/ishment  6i  &mall'  research  units  with  access  to  and  k|iow- 
ledg^  off^tie  country's*  basic  d^ta^  systems  and  soine  degree*  of 
statist,:^^^^  technique  and  ingenji.ityv    It  ma^'at  most  requij^e  some 
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addiitidna\  questions  in  household  feurveys  to  provide  information 
about  %he  consumption  of  public  services  (e.g.  education)  b^-  each 
hou3ehold(-1 ) .        '"^        •  *   '  ^  ' 

For  those  wvio  wish  tCr  see  public  policy  go  beyond  ah 
^examination  of  the  deliv^ery  of  commoditi^es  and  services  to  more 
'fundamental  aspects  of  diatributive^oustice,  the  market  and 
social  distributions  will  only  be  stops  along  the  way  to  a  more 
complete  picture  of  the  distribution  of  economic  welfare.  For 
"^e3cam"p3:d,*^compensfcition  will  have  -to  be  related  ta  jiot  on^y  length 
of  work  but  to  more  such  ;5ub,iectiv.e  factors  Such  as  meriti  the 
disutility  of  labour,  possible  desire  tp  work  longer,  etc* 
Professor  Tifibere^n  may ^.'Well  .prove  to  be  cpr;rect  in  the  optimism 
he^expresses  in  hxs  paper  about  our  ability  to  devise  sixch  '  ^ 
measures,  hut  for  the. time  beirfg  at  le*ast  they  may  be  left  to 
individual  investigators  rat  her  than  recommended  tp  statistical 
authorities*.  »  . 

What  the  available  statistics  can  tell  us 

^  International  comparisons  of  siae  distributions  of  income 
can,  be  focussed  on  trends  qver  time  or  on  the  situations  of 
various  countries  at  a  particular  period  of  time.    The  Secretariat 
summary  concentrates  on  trendy;  such  comparisons  are  perhaps  less 
vulnerable  to  biases  arising  from  country  to  coixntry  dif'ferences 
in  concepts  and  coverage.    Within  a  country i  there  iS|  after  all| 
some  presumption  that  trends  in  equality  will  be  correlated  for 
income  concepts  that,  do  not  differ  substantially!  and  the  same  is 
tijie  foil  recipient  xmit' concepts,    ftoweveri  for  income  concepts 
that  do  differ  substantially  such  as  befcfre-t^ix  income  and  social 
income,  notable  differences  even  in  trends  are  possible.  There 
can  also  be  significant  differences  between  the  movement  of 
equality  for  the  distribution  of  individual  incomes  and  equality 
for  the  distribution  of  family  incomesi  as  Mr.  Shannon  reports  for 
the  U.S.  during  the  last  two  decades.  -      '  ' 

In  discussing  the-  signif j^cance  of  thfe  .statistics  we  begin 
by  following  the  Secretariat  in  trying  to  base  our  generalizations 
on  an  examination  of  the.  shares  of  all  the  deciles  or  quintiles  of 
the  distribution.    Occasionally       shall,  refer  to  a  sihgle- 
statistic  measure  of  inequality*  such  as  the  Gini  concentration 
ratio.    Thdse  averages  of  inequality  have  their  useS|  but  Ijhey  are 
of  more  limited  utility  than  averages  in  <^ther  contexts.  The 
reason  is  that  averages  are  most  useful  when  all  observations  have 


1)*P.or  a  thoughtful  discussion' of  data  needs  in  the  .context  of 
developing  countrieSi  see  C^iapter  12  by*- Bell  and  Duloy  in* 
H»  .Chenery  et  al,  op»  cit.  *-  * 


equal  interest  for  us;  iix  income  distrlbutioa  analysis  we  are  not 
indiff-erj^nt  to  whether  a. change  in  the  distribution  oocurxed 
at  the  low  end,  in  the  middle  or  at  the  high  end(1). 

Trends ♦    Wi^  respect  to  before-tax  income,  Mr,  Shaxinon's 
survey*  suggests,  that  there  has  \yeen  little  change  in 'the  size 
distribution  of  before  tax  income  in  the^  past  20  or  25  years  in 
most  of  the  OECD  countries.    In  some  oountries  there  has  been  a 
'slight  movement  toward  greater.^equality  in  the  distribution  of 
befpre-tax  income  and  in  others  a  sligxt  movement  in  the  oJ)posite 
dofrection;  over  all  there  has  not  been  much  change. 

The  before-tax  distribution  is,  however,  of  limited  rele- 
vance for  the  kind  of  issues  before  this  conSerenQe,    The  picture 
of  trends  in  equality  mi^t  be  very  different  if  .aata"  on  changes 
in  the  social  distribution  of  income  had  been  available^  The 
expansio?!  of  education  and  health  services  over  the  postwar  period 
has  been  so^ extensive  in  many  OSCD  coiintries  th^t.the  social 
distribution  .c^uld  be  expected  to  show  an  overall  tendency  toward  - 
greater  equality.    For  the  U.K.,  the  one  country  for  which  the 
secretariat  paper  presents  trends  for  some  kind  of  variant  of  a 
social  income  distribution,  the  equalizing  influence  of  taxes  and 
benefits  over  the  period  1961-62  to  1972  shows  through  clearly(2). 

Even  if  the  bef^re**ta:5  income  distribution,  is  taken  as  the 
x^opriate^jyeli'arc  ^j^dic  the  implication  of  its  t^elativp 

-ability  is  that  '  fellow  income  groups  have  by  and  large^  shared, 
iipportionately  in  the  ]?apid  economic  growth  of  the  period  since 
»Vorld  War  IJ.    This  >  i^a  point  worth  noting  in  view  of  the  concern 
^  j  "  ^""^  *  .    ^  ^    '  ' 

,1)  *!dwever,  Champe mo wne  .points  out  that  if  intei*^  is  focussed 
"  on  a  particular  aspect  of  ^inequality,,  such^asiinequality  due 

 3^0  extreme  poverty  on  tq  extreme  wealth,  it  ife^jjcfesible  to 

select  a  single-statistic  meg^sure  that       sensitive  to  that 
aspects    The  standard  deviation  of  the  logs  of  inoome,  for 
example,  is  more,  sensitive  to  inequality  associated  with 
extreme  poverty  than  the  *(rini  coeffieient.  See 
,  Chafnpernowne,  "A  Comparison  of  Measures  of  Inequality  of  Inconje 
i)ietribution,"  'Sconomic  Journal,  December  1974. 

2)  rfowever,  it  cemnot  be  claimed  that  the.Gini  coefficient^  cited 
by  the  Secretariat  in  this  connection  show  a  trencl  toward  less 
inequal^ity^    (The  reference  is  to  '^finaV*  income*  in  Table  18.) 
On  the  other  harid,^  the  Gini  coefficient  for  income  before  taxes 
and  beri;^fit5  (/'original"  income  in 'Table  18)  show  an  upward 
trend  (though,  not  an  uninterrupted  one).  .  V/hether  the  conflict 
between  the  growing  inequality  of  original  income  in  these  data 
and  approximate  stability  (or  even  sli^^t  decline)  in  inequality 
shown  in  other  U»K.  before-tax  data  for  I960  to  ' 
(Table  I?)  is  due  to  d^ifferences  in  the  concepts  of  income, 
measures  of  dnequalitjr,  coverage  or^othpr  factors  would  rdqv.ire 
further  'study  to  ascertain.  ,      •      ^  ■  ,  - 
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expressed  that  the  bottom  income  groups  have  been  largely  by- 
passed by  growth,  particxaarly  in  developing  countrie.s(  1 )  •  The 
concentration,  on  the  f ortimes  of  the.J^west  income  groups  rather 
thai!  with  movements  in  the  overall  distribution  is,  of  course, 
consistent  with  a  Rawlsian  viewpoint. 

A  country  by  courttry  examination  of  what  has  happened  to 
the  real  per  capita  incomes  of  the  low  ingomfe  groups- is  offered 
in. Table  1.    The  time  to  time  index  of  the<  rfe^,pt?r  capita  income 
of  a  given  pei^centfile  group  in  the  popui^'tioii  can  be  .obtained 
tffom  the  formula  .  /     .  "^V'^ 

X  ,  ^  .  .;■  o':/  - 

where  the  first  term  represents  the  ratio  of  thp  group's  share  in 
the  current  period  to  its  share  in  the  base  period  and  the  second 
term  represents  the  ratio  of  the  nation's  per  capita  income  to  the 
current  period  to  itsjgerpapit^  income  in  the  base  period  in 
constant  pricef^(2).  'tipxumns  4  to  7  in  Table  1  give  the  SVSq  ratio 
,„^time8  100]  for  4  low  income'  quan tiles,  column  o  the  Yi/xq  ratio 
times  lOO),  and  the  last  four  columns  the  index  of  real  per  capita 
income  for  the  4  queuitiles  (i.e.,  the  products  indicated  in  the 
formula)  •    Yj/Yo  is  calculated  from  U,N.  data  on  population* And  GDP  ^ 
in' constant  prices,  .  , 

I»et  us  examine  the  data  for  the  OECD  countrii^s  first(3). 
With  respect  to  the  Si/Sq  ratios,  we  find  little  change  in  the. 
-shares  of  thp  lower  income  groups  for  Canada,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  the  U.K.^  and  the  U.S.;  an  improvement  in  the  low  income 
shares  for  the  Federal  'Republic  of  Germany,  and  Japan;  and  a 
worsening  in  the  case  of  Finland  and  France.    The  results  for 
Denmark  and, Sweden  are  different  for  each  of  the  two  (Jistributions. 
Vihen  attention  is  turned  to  the  change  in  the  real  income  per 
capita  of  the  low  income  groups,  the  lowest  40  per.  cent  of  the 
income  distribution  gains  an  every,  coiintry  althou^  only  marginally 
in  Franc e»    For  the  lowest  3r  ^Of         20  per  cent  groups  also^  gains 
in  real  per  capita  income  predominate;  th6.  only  exceptions  are 
declines  for  aH  three  lowest   groups  in  Finland  and  France,  for 
the  lowest  5  per  cent  in  Sweden,  and  for  the  lowest  1Q  per  oent  iii 
Denmark, 


 ■■   ^  '  . 

1)  'See,  .for  example,  J.H,  Adler,  "development  and  Income  ♦ 
Distri^utioh, "  Finance  an.d  Development,  September  1973; 

!•  Jldelraan  and  C^T,  Morris,  "/mo  Benefit^  from  Economic 
Development?",  raimeo.  World  Bank, 

2)  See  I.  ICravis,  ."A  World  of  Unequal  Incomes,"    Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  FoliticaJ^  and  Social  Science,  September 

;1973,  p.        -  \      '  ^ 

3)  The  data  in  Table  1  were  choaen  mainly  from  two  compilations  , 
of  income  distributions •    Th«  criteria^  of  choice  were: 

(1)  they  wer^  national  in  scBpe  and  (2)  were  available  for  .the 
sama.  type  of  recipient  unit  ^or  two  periods  at  leas-t  3  years 
apabt,  '  l!he  sources  are  noted  at  the  end  of  Table  1» 
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Among  the  developing  cotmtries  the  overall  picture  less 
favouratfl^  to'  ^the  low  Income  groups.  The*  cases  in  w^ich  thetehares 
^of  the  bottom  ^oups  have  declined  are  somewhat  more  frequeiX  and 
in  several  crtmntries  (India,  Peru,  and  the  Philippines)  therAhas 
been  a  sh^rp  deteriorajton  in  the 'real  levels  of  living  ot  tne 
lowest  income  groups,    The  more  usual  situation,  however,  is  that 
there  have  been  improvements  in  the  well  "being  of -the  low  income 
groups,  sometimes  substantial  ohes  (Korea,  Pakistan,  Puerto  Klco* 
and  Taiwan).    ,    '     .  *    t>  -  ^  . 

Tine  as'sociation  between  the  clyAn^e  in  real  incomd  pbr  ^ 
capita  of  th&  low  income  groups  and  the  growth  in  per  c^jii^^a  GDP 
can  be  ^jcamined  more  systematically  through  regression  analysis. 
This  ina:y  be'^o^e  *by  i;^fiTesging~l;He  ind.ex  of  real  per  capit.a  income 
(Si/So  X  Yi/XoY  toT  a  low  income  group    against  the  index  '6f  j^eal 
per  capita  i|icome  for  thie  rest  of  the  population!  1 ) «  x 

•  *    '  *  /    '  -  log  Yx,  =  log  oC^.    /?log  Yfi,+  • 

♦  . '  r-  ^  ' 

where  Yi,  refers  ^td' the. index  for  the  low  income  group  and  Yp  to  the 
index,  for  ,the  rest  of  the  population-    decision  rules  were  set  up 
to  govern  the  choices,, among  alternatives  for  countries  with  more  , 
than  One  entr^  in  Q?able  1(2).    The  results  (with  the  variables 
Having  been  entered  in  hatwal  logarithms)  are  as  follows: 


Iioweat 

No.  'of 
Countries 

(3.11)-' 

tit.  . 

52 

% 

.    26; " .;. 

2.16 

■■'  -5'.'72.. 

.  .26 

■  27 
28  ^ 

r.6§ 

v.(3.O90 

-3.43'  ^ 

.25 

20fS ;  . 

1.65  ■ 

-(3.99) 

^^3.20  . 

.}6 

40f» 

28" 

1.26 

.(3.86)  • 

'^-1.25 

.34 

1)  At  first  >?lush,  oxi^  migjit  choose  the  index  of  rdal  per  capita 
i^ncorae  for  the  whole  economy  as  the  independent  variable. 
However,  this  would  bias  the  restilts  bpcausd^the  dependent. 

,  variable  would  be  part  of  the  indepejadent  v^iriable.  - 

2)  Y(aere  Ta.bl6  1  contains  more  than  inn  IJn''l  Mnj  uiwilflV  \{  i_iiiji|jLimiju 
for  a.  particular  counjjpjr)  preference y/as  given  to  the  one  that 
(1)  referred  to  hou^blds  (or  coiiisumBrTtftits)  rather  than 
some,  other  type  of  recipient  unit,  (*2)  was'  based  on, identical 

,  original  screes  for  initial  and  terminal  year  data,  (3) 
,  provided  data  for  all  deciles,  and  $(4)  covered  the  longest 
period;^  Specifically,  the  following  choices  were  n^de  from 
the  disti?ibutions  in  Table  1:  .Sweden^first  entry;  U.K^rfirst 
entry;  U.S. -first  entry?,  Briazil-second  entry?  ColoTfibia  first 
entr/;  ^India-first  entry(.  Sri  LanJca-first  entry,  ' 
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These  reSiiLts  indicate  that  the  ^owth  in  the  real  per 
capita  incomes  of  the  low  income-  groups  is  Jio.t  .oaily  significantly^ 
correlated  with  the  rate  of  economic  growth  in  general  but  al-so 
that  the  real  per.  capita  income  of  the  low  income  groups  have 
grown  faster,    ihese  conclusions  persist  when  other  choices  are 
made  among  alternatives  in  liable  1  where  a  country  xs  represented 
by  more  than  one  entryO),    V/hether.  other  bodies  of  income 
distribution  data  differing  in  countries  and  period  cov,ered^v/ill 
produce  pdpiilar  resutts  remai.nsi  to.be  seen(2),  ?  , 

-  "^It  IS  not  unlikely  that  the  correlations  would  be  stronger 
and^  the  yfi  coefficients  larger  were  it  possible  to  base  the  analy- 
sis^^^o^i  chane;e5  in  what  we  have  called  th^  social  income  distribu- 
tion*   The  /^coefficients  would  be  larger  if  the  loyver  income 
groups  benefited  from  the  exjoansion  of , public  ecTucation  and  u 
socialized  he^th  care  mo^e^  >^elative  to  their  initial  incomeSf 
than'' the  otHer  ^oups. 

In  any^case,  a  policy  desij^ed  to  Help  the  low  income 
fXoups  must  take  account  of  the  significant  linlfa^es  between  the 
fortunes  St  different  income  groups.    .Redistribuiive  policies  that 
.slow  the  rate  of^  Growth ^cam  be  expected  to  have  feedback  effects 
that  are  adverse       the  VesOrvrell  being  of  some  of  the  least 
favoured  groups,  in  society*  In  choosing  among  re  distributive 
policies^  therefore,  .those  consistent  vtifi  growth  have  much  to 
reconHoend  them  ^ven  from  the  'standpoint  6f  the  beneficiaries  6f 
redistribution.'  .  ,  ^ 

Limits  to  equality >  The  foregoing  observations  were  basaiL 
on  comparisons  of  intertemporal  movements  within  covintr^es.    A  ^  T 
,oo1nparative  .view  of  income  distributions  for  different  countries  * 
at  a  given  time  period  may  throv;  some  li,*^\t  on  a  pjuestion  raised 
earlieri    I.s  there  some  lirtit  to  v/hich  equality  ^an  be  pushed,  in 
view  of  the  possible  adverse  effects  on  Mcentive,6  find  the 
inevitability  of  income  differences  arising  from  variations 
individual  preferences  and  stage  of  lifa?   .        .  • 


t  1)  i:akiiig  the  substitutions  one  at  a  time,  the  /J  coefficients  ar$ 
always  jgreater  than  1  and  thp  t-ratios  greatet*.  than  2* 

2)  The  only  case  in  which  very  different  results  emerged  from  the 
distributions  we  hStve  been  working  with  relate^  to  the  lowest 
5;^.    In  a  regression  employing  a  Netherlands  distribution  in,  * 
Kr»  Shannon's  original  paper  (but  not  his  revision)  and  a  U.K. 
taistribiution  relating  to  individuals  (later  replaced  by  onQ 
relating  to  Households),  tae  /?  c6efficient  for  the  lowest  5v 
-was  +1.05  with  a  t  ratio  of  1.4  and  an*r2  of  .03.    Xt  would  be 
plausibift  that  growth  in  which  pther  low  income  groups  shared 
'ai/5tht  by-pass  the  lowest  5^*^.    tlouseholds  in  thi's  group. do  not 
'  ibenefdt  from  the  employment^creating  effects  of  a  bouyant 
economy.    ^Vhere  therp  is  widespread  unemployment  or  under-  - 

.  \  (^raploymeQt,  the  provision  of  johs  that  is  often  associated  with 
.economic  growth  is,  as  the  experience  ofJpjp  U.S.  during  the 
I93O3  clearly  suggest$,  a  strong  infoma^Jualizing  force. 


However,  the  prior  question  has  teen  raised  v/h.ether  we  are 
justified  in  trying  to  draw  any  inferences  trora  comparisons  of 
aistriljutiong  in  different  countries. for  a  given  period^of  time. 
No,  say  some;  there  are  too  many  important' difference s/oetwe en 
the  distributions  of  the  various  countries — differences  in 
recipient  unit,  concept  of  ^.ncoiae  and  coverage  of  income*  One 
T&it  of  evidence  exists  that  suggests  that  despite  these  difficul- 
ties, meaningful  comparison's  can      made  in  the  consistency  of 
results  of  several  independent  et^'orts  utilizing  different 
assemblages  of  distributions  to  determine  the  cross  sectional 
relationship  between  j.nequ£ility  and  per  cal)ita  income  leyel(l): 
*  Income  inequaXity  first  rises  and  then  fails  as  we  move  from 
'countries  with  low.  per  capita  incomes  to  those  with  high  on6s, 
Sven  thou^  comparability  for  any  pair  of  countries  may  X>q  suspect 
generali2J&tions  based  on  groups  of  countries  may  be  more  trust- 
worthy. ^ 

Table  2  summarizes  the  data  on  income  distributions  for 
28  countries  by  presenting  shates  for  different  quantile  groups 
with  more  detail  .for  the  extremes(2).    The  distributions  refer  f^or 
the  most  par^^  to  befote-tax  income  *of  the  entire  populatioxi. 

'  .       The  ta^ie  has  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  all  the  qualifica- 
tions abut  the  nature  of  such  data  so  clearly  set  out  in 
T'n  Shannon •  3  income  distribution  paper.    Once  again  we  must 
expect  that  some  of  the  country  to  country  variation  in  the  shares 
of  the  lower  and  upper  income  *  groups  is  due  to  statistical 
differences.    The  comparaballity  of  the  distributions  for  the 
socialist  countries  with  t\e  others  is  diminished  further  by  the 
fact  that  the  socialist  distributions  refer  to  •workers*  incomes 
only  (excluding  income^  from  self  employment  I  and  exclude 
perquisites  of  favoured  groups.  Also,  the  smaller  importance  ,of 
direct  taxes  in  the  socialist  countries  (arid  perhaps  in  the  ~ 
developing  coia^tries  also)  might  make  a  comparison  of  after-tax 
distributions  ^ore  appropriate.    It  would  be  better  still  to  be 
a^ble  to,  compare  social  distributions* 

^,1^      However,  ^  even  when  all  of  t  lese  differences  are  taken  into 
^actiount,'^  it  seems  clear  t>^at  th?  fif^ures  support  our  earlier 
*ob3er^/ation  that  there  is  a  substa.ntial  variation  in  the  degree  of 
equality  wlt'^  w^ich  income  is  distributed^  even  among,  t.ie  relative 
ly  homogeneous  OKCO^countries,    The  difference  among  tie  0?;C") 
,cQuntries  can  be  sa^d  to  be  large  -in  the  ligi>t  of  the  political, 
social  and  economic  obstacles  that  would  be  involved  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  income  inequality  s^y  in  Prance  with  a  (Jim  coefficient 
of  .52  to  9aSr  that  in  the  O.K.  with' a  iJinl  coefficient  of  .40 
(data  of  the  ^960a  in  the  Secretariat  paper).. 


1)  3ee  thg  summary  by  P.  Pcuikert,  .  "Income- Distribution  at 
liifferent 'Levels  of  Oevelopnent:    A  Survey  of  ivvidence," 
International  Labor  Heview,  August-Septembe^r  19*^. 

2)  Table  2  gives  onl^y  the  moA  recent  of  the  paired  ^distribu- 
tions that  are  the  basis  of  thetdata  in' Table  1* 
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^    A  rou^  categorizai"-ion,of  the  distributions  is  presented 
in  1?able  3,.  The  table  inclirdes  averages  for  three  sets  oif 
countries— LOGS,  OECT  countries  and  l&ocialist  countries,  ,  J^or  the  . 
first  two  groups,  "least  equal"  and  "most  equal"  distributions, 
^each  based  on  several  pf  the  extreme  distributions,  are  also 
presented.    Taken  at  face  .veiluer ,  the  figures  indicate  t  at  on  the 
average  inequality  is  greater  among  the  IXs  t^an  in  the  OECO 
count  axes,  and  greater  in  the  02CD  countries*  than  in  the  socialist 
countries.    The  differences  between  the  least  and  bos t  eaual 
distributions  are  very,  large,,  ^    ,   ^  L  " 

The  conclusions  about  the  relations'aii)s  between  the  various 
groups  of*  countries  have,  4^<y  be  qualified.    Some  LDCs  h&ve^  a  high 
degree       equality  (e,g*r  Korea)  and  some  developed  countries  a 
hii^  degree  of  inequalit.t  (e.g.i  Prance).    The  equality  gap 
between  the  other  countries  and  the  socialist  countries  is  probab- 
ly exaggerated  by  the  differences  between  the  socialis"^  distribu- 
tions aiid  the  otfxers  alluded  to  earlier*  "  If  all  t>^e3e  differences 
could  be  ad.iusted  xt  is  possible  that  we  Would  find  some  non^ 
socialist <countri eg  with  aboui  the  same  degree  of  equality  as 
some  of  the  socialist  c<mntries.    Even  as  the  figures  standi  the 
Japanese  ^^.s^ribution  does  n6t  reveal  a  very  different  degree  of 
equality  from  tnat  of  the  socialistr^ountries,  and  Professor  V/ilesj 
wv.a  has  tried  to.  make  such  comparisoiwji  has  concluded  that  Sweden 
,is  probably  more  equal  than  Bulgaria  and  the  U.K*  than  the  USSfl(U^* 

*      If  we  are  to  find  any  countries  in  which  equality  has  be«i~* 
pushed  near  or  beyond  the  desirable  limit,  we  shall  therefore  have 
to  look  among  tHis  group  with  .relatively  equal  distributions-  Japan 
the  U.K.,  Sweden  and  the 'socialist  countries*    Claims  about  the 
•adverse  consequences  of  dirainishii;ig  the  shares  of  the  rich  are 
continually^ made  in  soijie  of  these  2ountr*ies,  notably  in  the  U.K. 
and  Sweden  -  as  well  as  in  many!  other  countries.    It  is  true  that 
such  arguments,  are  often  self  serving  and  there  is  ^  natural  ten- 
dency to  set  them  aside*    They  are*  difficult  to  assess  in  any 
case,*  ^  ^ 

The  possibility  that  equalitjf  can  go  too  'far  should  notf 
however,  be  excluded.    Indeed,  the  disttf^butions  of  the  socialist 
.countries  of  the  1960s,  s'aown  in  Table  2|  may  well 'have^  represen- 
ted a  sitviation  in  which  there  was  tco  imich  equality  at  lekst  in 
a  utilitarian  sensej  tjiat  is,  incentives  were  adversely  affected 
to  such  ah  extent  that  the  grpwth  of  the  total  output  of  the 
society  was  diminished.    At  least  t^.is  is  consistent^with  the 
dissatisfaction  with  which  these  countries  themselves  viewed  the 
efficiency  and  growth  associated  with  these  income  distributions 
and  with  the  measures  of  reform  they  undertook — measures .  w^jich 
among:  other  things  operated  to  increase  incer\tives. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  in  ;nost  of^the  OECD  countries 
there  is  room  for  more  equality.    For  example,  the  ta;xati«on  of 
infreritances  and  gifts  still  permits  intergenerational  transfers 
of' physical  we&lth  \;hat  cannot  be  Justified  in  terms  of  incentives 
and  which  are  if  anything  counterproductive  on  this  score.  ^  If  it 

1)  See  his  comment  for  t)iis  seminar* 
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is  'l)elxeved  that  the  ^yppo^tunity  to  provide  for  one/s  children  is 
-  a  necessary  incentive,  there  ou^t  to  be  jnuch  hi^er— near  conf  is- 
.*w*°?^~'^^^!''*^°'^  esLch  estate  that  .was  received  by 

the  deceased  as  a  gift  or  inheritance,  a  proposal  made  a  half  i 
centuiy  ago  by  the  Italian  economist,  Rignano(1).    it  is  doubtful^ 
also  jhether  there  is  ajjy  social^ justification  for  allowing  very, 
wealthy  individuals  to  escape  with  lighter  proportionate  tax 
tJUrdens  than  those  with  lower  incomes  as  happens  in  the-U.S,  and 
apparently  in  other  countries  too.  . 

We  do  not  know  how  Xarge  income  differences  have  to  be  to 
,ppaviae  incentives  for  orQijiai^* members  of  the  labour  force,  to 
.encourage  the  development  of  talents  requiring  long  years  of 
training  with  uncertain  outcpmes  (ballet  dancers  and  other  , 
artasts),  o^  to  call  fprth  Schunypeterian  innovators.    This  may 
vary  from  country  to  country ♦    In  a  homogeneous  cohesive  sm^ll 
country,  a  sense  of  the  common  good  and  the  rewards  of  social  es- 
teem may  draw  out'people's  b?st- efforts  with  relatively  little 
income  differentiation,  while  in  a  country  large  in  population  and 
area  where  people  live  to  a  greater  degree  in  separate  geographi- 
'         occupational,  religious  and  racial  Communities,  larger  income, 
dirxerences  may  he  necessary  to  achieve?  the  ssune  result.^  SJhus, 
Pryor  found  that  tlxe  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  labour 
income  increased  wi.W  the ^  size  of  population  for  a  sample  of  19  . 
western  and  6  eastern  countries,  and  ascribed  this  finding  to  the 
regaonsCL  sepseration  of* labour  .markets^ in  larg;e  countries  (2),  The 
technological  aspiratiprji  of  a  country  may  make  a  difference  too. 
A  sxnalr  country  may  b^/sUtisfied  to  have  its  industrl^  leader- 
ship he  constituted  by  §chumpeterian  imitators  and  to  leave 
innovation  t6  bigger  :cbtMtries,    As  between  V-^e  world»s  two  great 
po*^«^>  6^ch  of,  which  ii?  or  should  be  concqmed  with  both  tech- 
nological ^progress  dhd  ;|quity  in  income  distribution,  the  incpme 
diBtributioit  of  the  U*Si  is  vulnerable  to  the  obaectioh  that  a 
man  can^be  rich  (through  inheritance)  without  any  effort  on  his 
parti  4ivhile  the  USSR  may  still  be  seeking,  technology  from  the 
West  because  a  i^an  c&^ot  get' rich -iii^ the  Soviet  Union  no  matter 
how  hard > he  works.       ^  -  '  • 


I 


fX         Meade  has  alisp  offered  some  suggestions  for  principles 
of  levying  deatl? ''duties  and  gift'ta^ces  in  his  Efficiency, 
Equality  and  the  Ownership" of  Property  (Cambriage,  Mass, : 
Harvard  University  Press,  igii 5/.    n  is  preferred  principle  is 
a  progressive  tax  on  the  ^cumulative  amount- of  gifts  pr 
bequests  received  by  ^*  individual  over*  his  life  span^  An 
^    incentive  would  thus  be' })rovided  to  a  wealthy  person  to  . 

pass  on  his  property  in  small  parcels  to  "persona  who  had  up 
*   to  date  received*  little  by  Way  of  gift  or^  inheritance^* 
'^(p.  31).       /   '    '  y  •  •       V  •  V  . 

2)  P,L\  Pryor,  "The  Distribution  of  Nonagricultural  Labor  I  ' 
Incomes  in  Commiuiist  and  Capitalist  Nations,"  Slavic  Review^ 
September  1972.  *   
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Pxnally,  it  is  worth  observin.*,  in  view  of  the    act  .that 
jthe  distinction  ^as  eoraetimes  b^en* overlooked  iaf^.tKis  conference, 
t>^at  the  distribvition  of  income  and  the  distribjxtlon  of  life 
chances  are  not  the  same/   A  dissatisfacliion  v4th  the  latter  does 
not  necessarily  betoken 'a  dissatisfaction  with^^'the  former.    It  is 
possible,  for  e^cample,  to  hold  that  an  income,  distribution  in 
which  the  botjom  quintile  gets  10  per  cent  ox  the  income  and  the 
top  quintile  30  per  cent  is  ajcceptable,  but  that  pybllc  policy 
should  try  to  offset  the  unfair  way  in  .which  the  inheritax^ce  of 
'genes  and  of  physical,  wealth  predestine  spna^  individuals  for.  the 
hot  ton  .quintile  arid  others  for  the  tojJ  one/.         ^  ' 

Obviously^  the  public  policiep  called  for  will  be  different 
ax5cordin£^  to  whether  it  is  life  chances  alone  that  ai»e  to  be  jnade 
^  jpore  equitable,  w^^e thermit  is  the  inqosie  dis-tribution  itself^  that 
.  is  to  be  made  more  equal,  or  whether  both  are  to  be  policy  targets 
If,  for  example,  t'.e  purpose  of  educational  expansion  has  been  to 
increase  equal i1^  in  life  chances,  ii  is  wrong  .or  at  least  in- 
^adequate  to  cite  the  lack  of  change  %Xi  the  income  distribution  as/ 
'  fevidelice'  of  the  failure  of  the  golipy*    ,  /  yi 

'  Conclusiorl^  ^ ;V 

 ' — '   ^ '       '  •  '.' 

If,  as  seems  likely,  distriWtional  issues  vriJLl  play  a 
larfjer  role  in  public  policy,  p-^iority  s'.ould  be  given  i?x  offi/ial 
statistical,  work  in  each  country  to  the  development  of  distrij 
tions  of  what  we  have  called  market  aj^d  SQcial  ;income.  Phis 
would  pave  the  way  for  res e arc' \  .(public  and  privat"e)'to  obtaj^n  a 
better  xmderstanding  joX  the^  conflicts  ?Lnd  corap^emenlferities 
hetween  /prowti*  and  equalityi  .i)he  agenda  foy  reseaqreh  shouiyi  also 
include  efforts  to  determine  hoVr^rauch  .equality  is  b'ptimal  yor  a 
given  country*    This  is.  obviously  -a.  difficult  and,  at  16aa^  at 
the  moment,  impossible  question  to  angw^r,  *  but  jbhat  is  nojT 

•  reason  fpr  walking  away  from,  it*       *.  ^  v"     .   '  / 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OI^POROTNITY 
-LA  DISTRIBOnON  DE5  \:HANCES  DyACCES  A  I « EDUCATIDl^ 

\,       '  .         .  . 
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JSducatldivet  ^gAld>b6 

par       .  ' 
^^ean-Glaude  EicMer  et  Xiain  i^ingat 


I      Si  Is  drglt  h  I'^ducotlon  a  6t6  rSclam^  si  vlgouireuseojent  depu^^  longtemps# 
,   ^  c*eit  qu'il  apparaissait  h  beaucoup  que  l*6ducartlon  est  I'lnstrumsnt  privll6gl§.d8 
la  promotion  politique  et  sociale*  '  ' 

{lAis  Its  resistances  h  la  d6mocratisatlon  ont  6t6  vjlves  mSme  lorsqu'elles 
^^n*6talent  pas  admlses  ouvertement.  L'histoire  de  la  France  depula  le  d6but  du 
,,.XIX  ^  siScl^  est,  ,de  ce  ptolnt  de  vue*  une  succession  de  .phases  d'^extenslon  da  l*iBn- 

splfnement  public  ouvert  h  tous  et  de  phdses  de  stabilisation  et  de.  dlff 6renclation 

entre  "tV^Ztf,d^«  notcMea^'  et  H*4cole  dupaitple"* 

Pat  aiUflurs,  I'^tendue  de  la  promotion  Indulte  par  r education  senblQ 
figalement  varlsr  ft  travera  le  temps.*  EUe  est  d*aj.lleur3  difficile. i  apprficle^. 

Dans  ce  rapport,  nou^  nous  efforcerons  done  de  fai>re  deux  chosQS.  0*unjB 
de  pi^6senter  toutes  les  dorin6es  chlffrdes  pprmettant  de  faire  le  point  sur  la/ 
,^  situation  actuella  en  France/ d'autre  part  et  peut  §,tre  surtput,  de  mener  une  re- 
flexion th6o^iqui  et  mSthodolpglqud  Sur  la  fe^on  opUmale  d'aborder  ces  prgbldmes 

6t  d'^orfanls^r  la  coUecte  des  renseignements*  ^ 
"  !  •  'I  .  .  , 

Ce  second  type  de  ddveloppements  nous  paralt  Ihdlspensable,  parce  que  les 

l^dic€{^26n6r:aIeme^t  utllls6s  nous  se^lqnt  Ou  bials6s,  ou,  tout  h  fdlt  lnadapt6a 
h  I'obJeSlf  pouraulvi.  '      .y^  '         *  ^'^  ' 

Nous  coirynsn ce.ro ns  par  nous  demand^r  quelle  e9.t  l*^tendue  rdelle  des  Infigall- 
t6a  devant  1  *  Education  at  pour  cela,  nous  essalerons  de  construire  un  modSla  permet-^ 
tant  de  dlstlncuer  i«s  diff^rentes  cau^  d'ln6galltd  et  d*6tudler  Ijour  idteractlon. 
Enaulte,  nous  nous  defnandorons  dans  quelle,  (tie&ure  la  formation  acquls'e  est  un  fac- 
teur  de  promotion  aociale  ot  done  d' figallaation  des  conditions.  % 


ERJC 


I,-LES.INEGAt'ITES  OEVANT  b* EDUCATION  •  ,       '  - 

..>-.';  -  '       .  t  ^ 

\  S^ns  les  socl§t6s  IndustrleXles  de  type  c^pltollste,  I'observatlof/ super- 
flclella  senile  r6v61ef  de  pro,fo'nde$  In6gallt6s  entre  Indlvidui  devant  rfiducatlon. 
Par  exBn>ple,  oa  dSnorrbre  peu  de^'flls  d'ouvrlers       beaucoup  d'enfants  def,  cadres^^ 
5up6rleurs  dans  1 'enselgnement  sap^rieur.  Apparemment,  ce  ph6non}6ne  est  eu  molns 
au99i  net  en  France  qua  diaf^s  1^9  pays  comparables*  '       «  ^  . 

Pourtant,  ces  soc^6^f6s  ont  mis  sur  pled,  d6s  le  XIX6  slfecle*.  un  ayst^me 

6ducattf  ouvert  h  tous,  alors  que  sous  I'onclen  regime*  seuls  lea  er^fanta  des 

*  .  *  r  '# 

clasaes  prlvll6gl6es  poyvalent  b^nfiflclor  des  avantages  .de  la  culture.  ^ 

En  f^it«  Xe  dSveloppement  de*  i*enselgnement  auquel  on  a  pu  a^alster  depuiv 

plua  d'un  allele  est  la  r6sultente  d§  1 'action  de  deux  facteura  entldrement  6tran' 

gera  I'unA  I'autr^et,  dans  une  certalne  mesure,  antagonlstes.  D^une  p«JPt,  les— 

beaolns  de  1' Industrie  en  Indlvldus  pouvant  cotrprendre  le^fonctlonnetnent  des  rrachl- 

nes  afln  d ' assurer *leur  ben  fonctiohn^ertt,  et  ^ventuel lament,  les  am611orer,  se 

^son^  d6velopp65  avec  la  r6volutlon  IndusTrlelle  et  surtout  h  partlr  du  dernier 

quart  du  XIX^  sl&cle»  Ce  bpspln  a  d6nn6  nalssance  ^  dss  6tabl,laaements  tournls* 

^  ♦  * 

sent  un  qnaelgnement  technique  et  professlqnr^el*  O'autre  part,  I'ln^tauration 
.d'un  syst^me  politique  de  dSmocratle  j^ndlre^^^e  demandalt  des  Indlvldus  Ins'trults 
deA  r§allt§s  aoclalea  et  capables  de  conprer^re  les,  options  qui  leur  6^al^ent  pro- 
peaces*  des  cltoyena  sachant  exercer  llbrerrent  et  lucldetnent  leur  droit  de^vp^e* 

faction  de  ces  deux  facteurs  eat  tr,fea  visible  dtna  1g  cas  de  la  Prance, 
ta .premiers  a.donnS  nalssance  d'abord  h  des  6coles  d'lng^nleura,  puis  h  des  ficolGS 
professlonneHea  de  niveau  Inffirleui;.  Le  second  a  amenfi  la  passage  d'un  systfeme 
di^lista,  oelui  jde  TEcoIb  dea , notables  et      l*Ecole  du  Peuple  '^dont  la  UgiH- 
miU  ne  tf^  diiautait  pah*^         h  un  syatfeme  de~scolarlt6  obilgatolrB  laic,  ^ratult, 
Inataurfi  par        ?6formea  (Je  Jules  FERRY  de  1681.    '  4     \  ^ 


(1Xc^  A,  PROST  t  VEns^ignemnt  en  Fv^ce  1 800-1 96Z    f<»  COLIN  -,Coll.  U,  1968. 
Nou5  r«nvoyon»  volontlera  pour  plua  de  d§taila  h  cet  excellent,  ouvrage  qui  montre 
blento'lutte  entre  les  doux  tendancfis^que  nous  avoha  mentlonnfies. 


,  On  volt  done  Que  le  pr^er  facteur  te;id  h  cr^er  des  ln6galiti§s  en 

' irtstaurantj^ne  a6gr6gation  entre  flliSres  ^oSle 8 Qt  longues  et  fllidres  pro-  ^ 
fessionnellssA  g6n§ralement  plus  courtes  et  Que.  le  second  uis^e  au  cpn.trair^  ^ 
instaurer  i'^galltS  face  ^  r^ducatipp*  ^^ 

,   *  XI  est. utile  d6  se  derrander  oQ  en  esi.  aujourd'hul  la  spci6t6  fran^aise, 

lequel  4e  ces  facteur^y  est  dominant*  Mais  nous  pensons  que  les  instruments 

habituels  d*ob<ierv6t ion,  essentiellement.  .les  taux>  dH^rentlels  de  scolarlsation 
*  '  '  '  :  " 

selon  les  groupes  ne  peuvent  expUquer  de  fai^on  satisfai^nte  la  r6alit6  ob&erv6e» 

yah  cela  deux  ralsons,  d*une  part  les  donn^es  statistiiufues  dlsponlbles  syt^ 

irrpr^cises  5t  peu  hotnogfenes  h  tfavers  le  terrps^sl  bien  qu*elles  perrnettent  mal 

de  pr^ciser  le  sens  de  l'6volutlon.  O'autr^  part  et  surtout,  les  progrds  r6cents 

des  recherches  sociologiques,  psychologiques  et  biolq^ques  o^t  montr^  que  les 

dfitermioants  des  in6gallt6s  (levant  I'gducotlon  sent  si  coftplexfes  qu*il  faut  r©^^ 

prendre  le  probldpe  h  la  base  et  sa  llvrer  ^  une  eiralyse  aystfimatlque  avant  de 

pouvolr  presenter  de?  chiffres  signlflcat^f s.  Nous  utiliserons  done  icl  un  d6tour 

qul^pdurra  paraltre  au^dfipart,  hors  sujet,  puisque  notre  propos  ser^,essentiel- 

i'errent  de  construlre  un  fPodSle  global  c^oh^rent  agrfigeant  les  diffSrqnts  apports 

>,dans  un  ^Systjfejlf^e  de  proposdtiofits  conditlonnelles,  dont  la  realisation  simultan6e 

Vrtralnerait  l'acc66  effectif  et  la  r6ussite  h  un  r^ivefeu  quelconque  d'6ducatlon, 

(.'analyse  sera  conduite  h  partlr  d*une  approche  individtyelle  de  ia  demende 

d'^ducation  et  l^expHcatton  des  in6gal4.tSs  constatSes  ay  plan  de  la  soci^tS  sera 

men^B  principalement  en  preney^t  en  compte  les  diff6rences  des  conditions  objectives 

d9  dhecua  des  indiyidus  devent  l^Sducation.  Ncus  exemineronS,  dans  le  cours  du 

texte,  les  apports  des  difffirentes  sciences  sociales  d  I'lntdriaur  du  corps  de 

propositions  condltdonnelles  sulvantes  {      *  ^      .  *  - 

'  _  •     ,  - 

.1.  Pour  qu'urt^pf ant  puisse  sulvre  uo  cycle  d*enselgnement  d6terfnln6,  il  . 

faut  qu*il  dispose  d'un.  certain  volume  miiiirnal  de  copacit6&  Intellectuelles*. 
■        ■  ■  ■  .  ■       ■    ,  o 

2.  POur  qu'un  enfant  entre  dans  un  cycle  d'enseignerrent  d6termin6  et  q^'il>. 
y  rSussisse^    il  faut  que  les  parents  mo^ivent  cet  enfant  dfins  ce  sens*  li  est 
Evident  que  dett^  volenti  parentale  p^ut  §tre  solt  explicite,  soit  implicite> 

et  trouver  son  origins  au  niveau  des  chdnces  objectives  de  r^ussitef  de\condition* 
neiretHCa  sociauxr  ou  de  contraintes  financiSres.  Outre  ces  facfcfeurs  de  type  3oyo- 
dconomique,  il  cof^ient'de  noter  que  des  difficult^s  familiales  entre  les  parents 
peuvBnt  conduire  ,d  un  **abandon  affeotif**  6$  1 'enfant  et^  i  Tabse/icQi  de  proJeJ:s 
6ducatifs  et  de  motivations  enver|  lul»  *  T  *  / 

3.  Pour  qU*un  enfant  rdussisse  dans  un  cycle  d'enseignement  d^terroinS, 

il  faut. que  1' enfant  fasse  sienn^  la  volont^  de  ses  parents.  Oe  mauvaises  relations 
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Qhtre  le^*par?nts  jet  I'tfnfant  condulsent  en  gf-fst  souvent  h  T^chec  acolalra., 
^felul-cl  Gat  de  fait  coraid6r6  par  I'enfant  vottm  un  ir^^yen  prlvi.l6ji6  pour  s*op- 
^pfosor  efficacemertt  d  aes  parG'nts.  i  . 


Intettigence  . 


Enfant  ^ 


Pri$e  dotrpte  des 
objeotifg  parentcatx 
par  t  * enfant  


^     '  hifant 
Scotarisatvcm  effective 
'  2t  T^u88ite 


ietaiions 


parentale$ 


Le  texts  propose  Qxamlnera  Ics^dlff^rents  points  de  ce  syst^me  de  propo* 
sitlons  condltlonnellea  et  cherchera  h  d^i^ter  quelled  ont        et  quelle*  sent 
vralserrbla^lemenl  tncors  les  ralsons  de  lo  situation  d'ln^gale  acolarlsatlon  que 
nou^^observpns*  .  ,  *  ,  *  '  . 

^  *  *  ^      •  '  ■« 

I^ous  nous^attacheron^  en  pre,mler  Jle6  h  l*examen  de  la  preml&re  propo- 

\    sltlon.  Nous  cherc^herons*  en  partlculler,  h  r6pondre  h  la  question  sulvante  i.le 
systdme  ^ducatlt  eat* IX  organlsd  dm  fonctlonne^t-il«  en  s^Iectlonnant  les  plus 


.  201); 
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"dou^s^*  0OUP  lei'nlvtaux  les  plus  61ev§8  7  La  rSponse  H  cette  questlqn  prend  Xa 
Hrm  d'un  4ugement  du  caractfere  Tngrltocratlque  tie  rot  re  enselgnement ,  11  faut 
par^cons6quGftl,  Justlfler  le  poupquol  de  cefcte  norme.  . 

La  rtfirltocratle  est'CQftsldfirfia  cortr^  n6cessalr^^  r&fflcaclt6  cptlrtwle 
rib  systdn«,.|ducatlf  et  de  la  socl^tfi  31b6rale  dans  laqyell^^ll  se  attue.  En  effet,. 
er  situation  de  raret6,  11  ^faut  faire  le  inellleur  usag^des  ressoyrces  dlsponlbles  ^ 
«1  blen  qu*ll  e^t  pr6f6rable  d^6d^cjuer  les  plus  aptes  et  en»ulfte  de  leur  donner 
les  emplols  qui  de(nardent  le  p2us  de  competences.  Oans  ce  cadre,  la  syst^rre  6du- 
ca^lf  refPpUt  deux,  rfiles  cor^  Omental  res.  'fifunj&  part^,  11  transrnet  les  connaissancea^ 
d/autre  part*  11  f  litre  les  lf>divldus  en  fonction  de  leura  capacltfis     les  ipolrrtf 
dou6s  sprtt  rapldenktnt  barrfis  par  le  niveau  de  leurs  co/rpfitences,  alors  que  les 
plus  dou§s  sPnt  $  n^Sire-rfe  gravlr  Jusqu'en  haut  leS  diff6rents  6chelpnS. 

Ce  crlt6rB,^fond6  Sur  une  soc^6t6  *'cuverte"  est  esservtiellement  une  Jd6e 
'liberals*  alliant  la  liberty  de  I'lodlvldu  avec  I'efflCacitfi  ^cjonomlque  de  la 
society  t  cependant,  au  plarf'be  la  Justice,  11  n'y  a  pas  d'fivldence  en  faveur,  de 
CQ  critdre.  En  effet,  &  sa  nalssance,  un  «nfant.est  gratifl^  d'un  certain  non<)re> 
de  caract^ristlquas  physiques,  Intellectuelles  et  sodales.  XI  devlent  alors  clalr 
qut  le  cholx  de  1* Intelligence  corrme  crdt&re  d'^ccfes  h  une  fonction  quelconque  est 
aussl  arbltralr*  qu.e  I'aijpartenance  sociale,  le  sexe,  ou  la  ccijleur  des  yeux* 

De  plus,  si  on  pense  que  I'intelllgence  est  blen  le  cfltSre  pertinent 
qMpnt  h  I'accfes  h  l^ducatlon,  11  convlendralt,  pour  quo  ce  chol;c  conserve  son 
sens  axi  plan  de  la  soci§t6,  qus  I'^ducation  soit  le  critfere  d'accda  aux  profes- 
sions. En  effet,  i  quol  servl^l^oe  cholx  dlct^  par  TefflcacltS  a*  11  n*y  a 
pas  une  relatloji  forte  entre  1*' Education  et  I'emplol,  Or,  dans  nos  socl6t6s,  cette 
relation  n^ast  pas  stabile.  Alngl  C.  JENCKS  a  rt*qntr6  que  la  r6usslte  soclale  n'^ist 
que  trfts  mod6r^rrant  U6e  h  l*4ducatlpn.  Oe  fiJQOn  convergente,  les  tests  de  la  . 


th6orle  du  capital  humaln  ne  ribiM  mident  pas  tr6s  conflants.  qua'^t  d  I'fitroltesse 
de  la  liaison  entre  Tfiducatlon^et  le  revenu  Indlvlduel.  Nous  revlendrona  dans  la 
deuxl^rre  partle  de  ce  texte  h  X 'analyse  de  cette  question. 

i  -  .       '  •  ' 

Ce  premier  asp e eft  que^  noui|;^6nons  d'^voquer,  du  syst^mo  £ducatlf  est  > 
extrfimement  flnallste  par  rapj^^  d  1 'organisation  proquptlve  de  la  socl6t6.  En 
fait',  un  consensus  aa^cz  large  da^fla  jW?Julat,lon  asslgne  h  renselgnement  6ga-  • 
lernent  un  rOle  de  dfivelopperrent  di(||J**lndlvldu  Cdnald6r6  cowe  un  hurpaln  et  non 
aeuX^f^tnt  comte  ua  produpteur  potentlel  dana  un  systfime  donnfi.  II  s'aglt  alors, 
pour  I'ensalgntrnei^^,  de  favorlser  la  plelne  expresaipn  da  toutea  les  potent  la  Utfis 
de  l*Qnfantj.  II  faut  noter  lei  .que  I'lfifie  qui  r6glt  I'organlsatlgn  apolal^e  est^ 
en  France,  prlnclpol^ment  productivlste*  Alnal  notre  enselghefrent  eat  fon^^  sur 

ItJ^X.  JENCKS  -  A  r^aseeBv^t  of  iha  tfffict  of  fmity  and  ichooHng  in  Armvioa* 
*  ,        Basic  Books  -New  York  -  1972.  * 
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lo  notion  d>*une  nQrme  mlnlp«le  Qui  s'exprlmeralt  de  la  fa^on  sulvante*:  les 
enfants  doot  InS^alenent  dou^s,  par  consequent,  ce  n'est.qu'en  abals^ant  dange ' 
reuserncnt  le  ^^iveau^  qu'of\  powrralt  permettr?  &  tous  de  progrcaser  au  (n§n>e, rytlw*8 
Cette  norm  r^lnlmolja,  qui  ne  pSrvallse  pa$  trop  les  ^'douS$"  par  excds  de  lenteur, 
conduit  h  6IlinlnQr  les  infants  qui  ne  se  coulent  pas  dans  le  r^ul»  pnS-^tabll*  ^> 
C&  systSme' Institutionalise  le  redoubleftjent  et,  "centrifuge"  cfeux  qui  ne  fl'ajustent 
pas      modSlp  idSal,  centrifug«tlon  autoyf  d'une  fllirfere  noble  que  seule  l'6UtG 
e^t  Invltfi'e  h  suivre.  *,  ^ 

Cette  conception  du  sya^tfeme  lducatl.f,  qui  6.t«lt  celle  de  Is  France,^  n'lsst 
pas/la  seule  possible^  Flut6t,que  de  chercher  h  ce  que  les  enfants  se  conferment 
h  ut^  module  noimatlf,  on  peut  avoir  corrme  ombition  de'donner  ^  chacun  la  possibi- 
lity d«  d^velopper  ses  dons,  dans  et  par  1 'enseisnetnent  qu*ll  re9olt*  Dans  cette 
conception  de  l*£ducatlon,  l*^chec  n*a  pas  de  place  i  les  probl&rnes  de  I'^fant 

s^jnt  alors  per^us  come  des  erreurs  d*6ducatlon  ou  d'orlentatlon,, 

_  •  .  .       )  . 

Notons  enfln,  pour  c^nclure  c^ette  presentation,  que  ces  deux  conceptions 
da  1 'Education  d^une  part  selection,  d*«utrs  part  pr^rrotlon  Indlvlduelle,  ne 
s*opposent  pas  au  plan  tie  la  diversity  dcs  sco^larisatlcns*  En  effety.dans  les 
deux  cas  les.  iscolarl  sat  ions  effectives  finales  se  MSrarchlseralent  en  fonctlon 

'*         »  '  r 

des  aptitudes  personnelles.  C*est  ppurquol  nous  re:tlendrons  connme.  I'un  d^s  crlt^re 

^- 

da  iugenent  du  systbtre  ^dupatlf  d*un  pays  liberal  tel  que  la  France,,  son  aptitude 
s^lectlOpner  les  enfants  les  plus  dau6s»  ^  « 

*"        '        ^  .  , 

t.  BXAHEM  tXJ  SYSTEME  FRANCAIS  PAR  RAPPORT  AU  CRITeI^E  ^tERITOCRATIQ^g 

X»1«  L6s  aptitudes  natu relies  ,  .  > 

.  '  **»  <  , 

.  L«  prerrder  probldnw  h  rSsoudre  avant  de  s^engagqr  dans  cette  vole  ejt 
^        '  ,  / 

de  d^finir  ce  que  sont  les  aptitudes  lndivlduelles«  Ce  probl^n^  se  sltue  au  centre 

'    \  '  V 

d'un  d€bat  qui  a  passlonn6  plusleurs  generations  de  phUosophes  et  de  psychologues 

dibat  qui  n'est  d*allleurs  pas  encore  etjilnt  dans  la  rr^sure  ou  aucune  definition 

ralsonnoble  n*a   expliclte  le  concept  de  l*lntelllgence*  A  pattlr  d6  ce  constat 

d*echQc,  les  psychologues,  notarrrrent  (JALTO^  et  par  la  Suite,  avec  plus.de  bonheur 

BIKET,  as  spnt  en^age^  dans  la  vole  qui  conslste  h  substltuer  la  reusslt^  ^  des 

ttst^  6  la  mesurs  quantitative  d*un  concept  inexlstant..  Cette  procedure  presente 

l*avantage  da  1 'existence,  nals  pr6senti  aussl  des  Inconvenients  qu*ll  n'  st  paa 

Inutile  de  rappeler  brl^vement*  Ceux-cl  se  rencontrent  pu  niveau  mdme  de  la 


procedure  utllls6e.  alnql  qu*au  ijiveau  de  ,1a  signification  dqs  r68ultat&  qui 

en'sont  Issus.'  •  • 

•  ^  t 

*"    •  'i  > 

En  prtrcler  lieu,  il  faut  noter  c^ue  lUntelllfence  n'est  pas  une  donnas  ^  1 

factu^lld  dlr«ctenent  observable  conme  la^taliasou  la  couleur  dea  yeux,  mals    \  5.,^. 

qu'ftlle.est  Islen  plus  une  potentiality  vralsembiabJerpent  fondle  sur  J'organlaatioii 

c6r^bralQ  Intftme.  On  ne  peut  done  pas  apprfihender  <l' Intel UiJence  en  elle-nime/  ^ 

on  peut  aeulement  observer  son  act^n  A  travers  des  riaWsatlpns  humalnes.  Ues*- , 

g&\6trlclBns  qnt  I'habltijde  d'oppqser  le  genotype  qui  est  la  potentiality  avec  1b» 

phfintDtype  qui  en  est  I'exprcsslbn  physique.  Ce  x^fernlec  est  f^ls  en  6vlderjce  dans 

des  manlf estatloyir  qui  stmt  caract^rls^es  dans  le  teppa  et  daos  I'espace.  II  est 

donc^  jJar  'essence,  Sujet  h  des  variations  116es  aux  particularltfis  des^  conditions 

de  l'exp§rlince.  L*aptltude  d'un  Indlyldu  h  la  qourse  peut'trfis  blen  fitte  r^elle, , 

mats  cependant  pdur  que  gous  en  soyons  convalncus,  nous  souhaltons  le  voir  ccurlr,« 

\^  qui  plus  ist,  nous  soubaltons^^utlllser  un  chronon^Stre*  21  est  clalr  alors  que 

Ifi  temps  rrtt^^pour  parcourlr^  i^ne  certalne  distance  est  certes  f  onctlon  qes^  qualit^s  * 

6%  coureur*  mals  aussl  de  I'entralneroent,  qu'll  a  su&l  et  des  conditions  oonjdrtc* 

turelles  partlcull^res  Undlgestlon  du  coureur^vent  favorable  ou  d§favgrabi^J  •  ^  ^ 

*  En  ce«qul  corceme  I'lrtelUgence,  les*  psychologues  ont  mis  au  j3olnt  toute 

une  batterle  de  tests,  inals  inalgrfi  leur  grande  Ing^nlosltfi,  iX^  h*6cbappent  pas 
h  la  critique  sulvant  laquelle  la  quantification  s 'attache  au  ph6notype  et  non 

.dlrectement  au  genotype.  Pour  que  les  notes  obtem.es  h  des  tests  pulssent  donner 
des  Indications  conyenables  sur  ^es  qballtfis  Innges  de  1 'itidl vldu,.  11  fdudralt 
qu'on  pi/lsjje  falre  l*hypothfese  d'une  traasfonratlon  Identlque  du  gfinotype  pour 
tous  les  Irtdlvldus.  La' mesurq  sera  ^donc  vallde  si  tous  les  ^ndlvldus  ont /eu  des 
fepportunltfis  de  dfivelopteneht  sefublables.  H  est  clalr  que  si  on  Jplt  courlr  en-, 

,  seffble  deux  adolescents,  que  X*un  est  {r&s  entrain^,  et  que  I'autre  reldve  d'une 
longue  naladle«  alojrs  cette  ^preuve  ne'nous  i;ensQlgnera  .pa?  sur  j-eucj^.  aptitudes 
rtfelles  respectlves  et  ne  nouS  sera  tt|aucun6  ut'llit6  pour  pr^djre  leurjs  perfor- 
mances futures*.  ^  .         '  . 

Pour  IMntelllglance*  11  tin  est  de  n^me,  et  1 'utilisation  d'un  t^st  est 
corqitlonng  par  l^hoinogShSitfi  du  milieu  de  vie  de  la  population  testde  %t  de  la 
pCpulatlon  dft  r^ffirence  qui  a  seryl  h  la  ccnJtrwctlon  ou^teat  et  h  la  dfifmitlon 
des  ^preuveat  Ainal,  on  ne  peut  pas»conclure  que  des  infants  sent  des  ImbficU^s. 
8*lla,n6  cpnnalsaent  pas  le  nom  dea  nx3la  d'un  caTindrler    qui  n'appai^lent  pas  h 
leur  e^lture.  Et  pourtant,  les  tests  culturtls  aont  vralaenbloplerr^nt  Indispen-  , 
sables  qpr  1 'intelligence  a  certalqement  cbirrne  composante  la  corrpr^henslon  du  * 
mllliu  de  vie*  On  peut  alors  as  demander  Jusqu*^  quel  *'icuil      dieoordanc^"  ^ 
on  paut  accepter  I'hypothftai  a'Homog6n6Itd*  En  affet,  11  est  clalr  que  le  mferp^ 
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test  P8  pourra  Stre  utli  Ls6  pour  unp  population  ur&alne^d'un  pays  d^veloppfi  Bt 
powr  una  t)opulatlon  indl  (nns  da  l*AjffazonlB.  Ccpendant,  litest  claJr  auaal  qua 
volont*  a*hoftcg6n6It#,  on  arrlverd  h  tau^ologle 
•r€me.  £ntre'  cb«  deux  Bxtrftfre»r  la  comparalson  €htrfi 
X  des  BPfanjs  Issus  de  claj  sq^  sooValea,  dlff^rsntBa  i^st-sllB  pcssJblB  ?  Ub  Qa. 
Aest-il  coffn*  le  prfitendBAt  cBrtalna,  un  hablll«jB  pseurio-sclBntlfitjuB,  slgne 
^  diatltidtlf  secret. 4B  I'dppartefi^ce'soclalB^tJBs  enfants  ?  Uo  rfipofrge  ft  cbs 
qu^tlons  ne  PBUt  pas  fitreVd'itB  a  priori  i  ia  sbuIb  posslb$llt§  conalste^ 
dbsorver  tx-ipost*la  part  de  la  varlancB  tfe  i  •IntellljEnqB  tr«sur6e  par  le  O.I^ 
aul»  dons  une  Vopul^t^on  oortnale,  est  duB.ft  tlas  dlffferBpCBS  ilons  Jbs  concJltldn$. 
dB^llBu.  SI  cettB  part  Bst  f^rta^  c«la  indlque  i'BxlstfeocB  jl^un^blals  -culture! 
Important,  si  cttts  part  est  falt>l«,  cela  Indlqueralt      cortrairs  quB  lesjmesures 
-    n's  sent  pas  t^p  senslblBS  h  l^pvlronnBTWnt*        -     0  ■  ^ 

Un  point  cepsndoni  fn§rl^  dJStre  61ucl<l6  plus  pr^qls^irent.  2k  ce  nlvfiair. 
II  s'aglt  d»  savolr  cs  qu*ont  inesurfi  en  dfiflnitlvff  les  tests  A<*adltlonnBls,  T3n 
.  fti^  pfut  pas  Bn  Bffet  Stre  certain  tj'avolr  resurfi  1  ^iTitel^^gence  dans  sa  totfrllte, 

Les  teats  Q.I.  clatsiques  sont  iFond§S  Suf  I'sxlstence  supposfiB  d'un 
facteur  j6n6ral  g  st  d*  aptitudes  sp6cl«l^s6os  qui  lul  sont  pSrlphfirlques.  Pour 
sxpllclttr  c«  point  da  fa^cn  sensible,  reprenons  I'analogie  avBC  la  capacity 

,  physique,  SI  nous  vouloas  eatlrp«r  la  p^jpadt*  athlfitlquB  jfinSralB  d*un  Indivldu* 
nous  lul  ferdns  tu&lr  un  certain  noffbre  d^^preuves  dl\»rsBS  *  courses #  lancers • 
.^sauts  •..»  -  mettant  ^  Jeu  dss  fonctlons  muscula'lres  verifies.  Cstte^Warlfitfi, 
putra  leaproftUmes.da  transitivity  des  mesures  qu'alla  peut  S^ntratner,  contJuJt  h 

.  des  6preuves  non  Ind^pendanteS,  en  ce  sqds  qu'ell^s  peuven^  irettrd  eft  Jau  plu- 
al-aurs  foil  les  mftim fonctlons.  Alnsl,  la  course  da  vltesss  at  le  saut  en  longueur 
sont  deux  ^preuves  dlstlnctes,  i^ts  ont  una  partle"  commune  pulsque  la  performance 
d'un  Indivldu  au  saut  est  d^autant  meHleure  qve  la  vitesse  sur  la  planche  d*appel 
pst  grande.  II  s*ensult  que  la  rfiusslte  h  una  ^prauve  peut  fitfa  pliis  ou  wjlns  pr6- 
vue  par  le  r6sultat  &  une  aptra.  -    *  ^  ^ 

SP^ARttAH,  h  partlr  d •observations  de  ce.type  cpncernaftt  rintelllgence  - 
corr61alloas  de  1/ordre  de  0.50  entr^  dlfffirentes  6preuves  d'un  fnfime  test  -  a  fait 
I'hypothlse^ de  I'exlstence  d'un  facteur  conryn  h  toutes  les  6preuvea,  facteur  com- 

,  rrun  qui  lepalt  pprtleUement  meaur^.  par  chacune  d^entre  elles»  e\  qu'll  a  appel6 
"int9ltigtr(00  gMraU*\  De  faijon  atatlatlqua,  cs  facteur  g  eat  la  noyau  d'une 
analyse 'factorialle  effaqtu6e  &  partjr  d^a  rfiaultata  partlela.  A  cfltfi  da  cettf 
lntellig<ncB  g^nSrala,  a^  trouvent  des  aptitude  a  ap6c|:all^6ea  x^ul  Inttfreasent 
dea  typei  partlcuUera  de  ralaonnement  «u  de  procesaJa  rrantaux  t  .Aptitude  apatlale, 
nufr>6rlqui#  mtfirolJCe* .»  .  ■  *         *    ^  ♦  ^ 
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^ep8nd<nt»  tous  Isii;  pjychtlogues  n'odbftrent  pas  ^  c«tte  conception  hl6- 
/^ercrtl^ue  dB^'lntellliGficB,  Ila  considSrent  que  cette  fa\oa  d'aborder  le  pro- 
bl^'eat  tpp  slmpXl8te  et  que  le  f acteur  i  est  esaentlellement;  Jq  prodult 
d'y^  ilW^o^.  steti3.tlquG  dont  iVrlilne  se  trouve  daTJS  la  procedure  cJ»6cnan- 
^  tl^bnneaA;  JT^,  GU^FORO  (1)  i^bst  fatt  le-che-f  de  file  tie  cette  6co^e  et  11  a,,. 
l^l-mftV  d^nombr^  cent  vl^gt  fecteura  .indfipendant*  Intervenant  dans  le  conpor- 
^tiftent  ihdlviduel,  un  nombre  reJetivBr«nt  faible  de^ ceux'ci,6t^nt>pns  jBn  cotnpte 
^dan*i  les  tests  atBndardl«§S*"Q,l,  clas^lqufia.   ^  .  ' 

Nous  sormBs  alors  cbnfrontfi*  at|  problem©  de  savolr  s*ll  faut  rejeter 
l88  tests  tradltlonnels,  oS'blen  au  contralre*  "s'll  faut  les  accepte^  dans  irur- 
forme  octpelle*  En  /alt,  ie  point  Irnportant  n^est'pas  d'ldentlfler  le  O.I,  evac 
l*i:ntelUgeficB/mdls|dB  trouver  ur^  indlcatreur  qui  prenna  sn  consideration,  les 
/  qualltfis  repulses  par  la  scolarlsatlon,  mfime  si  ces  quallt6s  n'fipulsent  pas  I9 

totftlite  det  compfittfnces  hurftilnes,  Les  plonnlers  de  la  psycho»ii6me  modeme, 
^1       '      ^y^^^      SlVfi.  n»avaient  dl'allleurs  pas  1  V^ltlon  cje  mesurer  IMml^iiMnca, 

mels  seuleiflt  (le  d$celer  les^6!;feves  pour  lesquels  on  pouvalt  pronostlquer^es  » 
dlfflcultfis  dans  U  syitdme  6ducatlf.  C'est  pourquol.  nous 'fiviterons  d'assimller 
Intel llgpncB  avec  quotient  Intellectuel,  mals  nous  avons  acquis  la  conviction 
que  le  g.X*  meaure  ^lus  pu  molns  parfaitpfrifint  les  qapacitfia  requlses  par  notre 
•nfelgnemeot.  -  manipulation  de  irota  et  de  chiffres,  ralsonnement  logiqus  4.*-- 
si  blen  que  nous  X'utiliseronsrNQuant  h  I'analyse  dea,  infigalitfis  dev^rtt  le  sys-  , 
Hrm  'scolfliref         -  .      '  ' 

^  line  question  dplt  malnienant  retenlr  notre  attention  d'e  fagon  plus  pr6- 

olsi.  S£  nous  observons  ^irpultanfiment  pour  plusieurs  individus  ^es  differences  . 
quant  au-lj*!.  et  quant  i  la  T«ussitB  scojalre,  11  faut  s'interroger  sur  le  sens 
de  la-  relatXon  possible.  En  effet,  est-ce  parce  qus  ces  ertfants  ^nt  dea,  aptl-  ' 
tude&  cognltives  diff4r^nt8s*qu.;ils  rfiusslssent,  dlfffireinnent,  ou  bien  est-ce, 
parte  qu'lls  ont  Acquis  des,  cqnpaissances  diff^rentes  qu'dn  observe  des  per- 
^»  formancis  p,I,«' varifias  ?  En  d'autres  tennea;  dans  'une  population,  la  variance 

duQ.I,  s'expliqui-t-elle  pir  des  Idifftfr^nces  |6n6tiqu8s rt/ou  environnementalei.  . 
efdans  le  cas  d»*la  double  dfitermlnatlon,  quBlles  sont  les  proportions  inputables 
chacune*  de  ces  dftux  causes  f      *  .  ' 


(1)  GUUFORD  (J.P,)  -  The  nature  of  human  intgtligenpe  -  He  Graw  Hill  -  1971 
*  J        Londresn    '  > 
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I,2.  Ig  0.1.  -  L'lnnS  et  I'acquls  '    ■  .  . 

■  ■  ..  <    ^  . 

^  Si  noui  reprenons  Ja  4iatlm:tiorj_^fentre      %6not'^pe.  et.  1b  ph6notype,  11 
convient  de  notet  a^e  le  ^^rotyps  est  entlferenert  ^constltu6  dis  la  £6condation 
.       l*ovitl«  mateifnel  et  x^te  1a  ccmtilcitfisQn  f^n^t^Que  est  alors  dSterm^n^fr  de  fa- 
gdn  ifMruabie*  Ce^end^nt.  iX  est  vral9^1M,le  que  cette^. potent l^Ut^  r^all- 
sera  plus  om  moins  corpi&terent  ^ulvant  la  fPllleu  daF^s  lequel  se  dSveloppera 
I'enfaot.'  ,  .  ^  -     .  . 

La  queallon  reste  alors  ds  aovolr  »1  Ic  progroma  g^'ngt^que  Initi©!  tst 
h  tr^ite      se  d6rouler  de  f«Qon  lutnuoble  que  lies  qua  sbient  les  conditions  cu'l^ 
turtUes,  fliffectives  'ou  physiques  de  la  croissence,  au  bien  si  le  fond  biologit^ue 
fixe  sculerent  un  cadre  sans.consistsr/ce^  aveccfrrne  corolloire  que  la  ^Id  sociole 
d'on  Individu  est  h  mSne  d'expllquer  Is  Q*I«  observe,  Cei^  deuxi^pe  ;posltijbiL 
s*appuie  sur  I'id^e  que  le  cerveau  est  tr^s  lorgeinent  sous -utilise  p^V  l*^ac'tc(t;/it§ 
«     tiupvine^  si  bien  qu*ll  y  A.  ^ne  relatlvement  grande  6gallt6  de  togs*  ^ei^i^^ii^emt^ 
n6s  quant  h  I'intelUgence.  ^  -   .  '  '  ' 


Pour  trencher  entre  ced  deux  visions  ^^xttferres*  ou  pour  .odoptef  une  posi- 
tion plus  nuanc^e,  11  nous  faut  apporter.cfes  Evidences  errpirlquea.  car 'seul  le 
recours  aM  fait  peut  nous  6cjalrer  6n  oette  matifere'si  charg^e  d*af fectlvlt6. 
Dons  une  protd^re  Stespe,  nous  examinerons  les  rSsultpts  des,  experimentations 
sur  des  anlftwsux  pour  nous  esttacb^r  en  suite  &  des  est  irnat  ions  corcernant  notrs 
espdce  et  nos  socifit^s*  - 

r  *     '  /  ' 

Les  anlpaaux  prfisentent  en  effet  par  rappprt  ^  I'^borffpe  de  nor^breux  -avdft- 
toges  du.plan  de  l'exp6rlmentatlon.  Ainsl,  ll  est  poss!lble^d*l5pl;or  I'efffit  d^'une 
variable  en  contrfliant  les  autres  paramfetrej  jjouvant  agir  sur  le  ph6nom6ne  6tudi6.. 
II  est  relativernent  aisd  de  maintenlr  cofxstantes  les  conditions  |6n6rale9  de  I'en- 
vlrcrnerrent  de  groupes  d*anirraux  different  stftilement  par  leur  hdr^dltS.  ou  rSci- 
prcquement  d* observer  1' effet  dlff6rentifl(l  de  I'environnement  stir  des  aninaux 
possldant  le  ^ire  potentiel  c6n6tiqus.  Oe  plus,  o;  peut  utiliser  de9  espdces 
dent 4a  dur4e  de  vie  est  court e*  de  sorte  qu'il  €si  facile  d 'experimenter. sur 
plutieprt  gfinS^atlons  ^uccessives  penchant  urc  p^riode  de  tefpps  restreinte. 

Les  anlR^Mx  constituent  done  une  rratidrre  extrfirnement  riche  convne  support 
1^!^  la  recherche  t3lo|6ri6tique.  dependant,  deux  ^imltatiuns  essentielles  r^duisent 

•   '  ■'  •     ■•  ■ 


Ja  port6t  ds  ces  travaux  :  tout  d'^bord,  ce  qui  vaut  pour  ie^s  putlt^  /naniftlf dres 
ronjjgurs,  ne  vaut  pas  r^cessalrenjent  pour  1  •fiortre,  et  ceci  ^urtfeut  quant  A  IHn- 
tslligence*'  car  Us  capac^t§s.  cognitlves  d&  ces  onlfpaux  ©oijt  extrSipement  xudl- 
n«ntalres  face  h  la  osfrpiexit^  d6»  fonctions  c^r^braies  »t 'n^ntales  numalnes.  * 
ta  seconds  litnltallpr^  tlent  *au  fait  flu^on  ne^eut  pas  ^taOllr  de  reUtlfcns  ?je 
slffllitiitfe  entre  les  ccnditlons  dlffirentjelles  de  I  •erfvj^xnneirent  animal  et 
hunraift..  Par  consequent,  il  faudra  examiner,  avec  prudenc.^/ ces 'exp^rtmemtatltjjis^r. 
sachant  qu'elles  nous  foumlrontj  essentleXlemeft.  des  In/onratlons  qualttatives.  *^ 

*      Ces  etudes  cjous 'indjquettt  q^'il  exlste  uh  pulsi/ant  dfit^rmlnlsme';  s^oStlque, 
nals  ouisl  que  les  conditions  ,de  d^v0loppen>ent  sent  .ca^tales  po>^r  la  const  It 
tid^  dcs  capaclt^s  cognltlves,  la  conclusion      ces  .feipSrlrrentations  est  le  nejet 
des  hypotheses  •xtrfmlstes  et.  la  tr6s  vraiserrblebls  ^ustesse^e  la  tKfese  de  la- 
ddiibjQ  d^tercTlnatlon,  Cependant,  11  sernbl^  Vli  ne /ioit  pas  llcite  de  penser 
que  la  relation  perfonr^ance  obserV^e  -  envtronnemeni  -  selt  aussi.  si»rple  qu'll 
peut  y  -fj^altra,  Ali^sl  V^tyde  de  COOPER  et  ZUBECkAi)  est  utile  pour  relatlvlser 
les  rSsultats  6tablls  aussl  bl^  pour  les  popuiatlbns  eninales  qu'humalnes. 

Iq  point  important  est  que  les  estlfratlorte  sont  essentlellenent  fonctlon 
der  la  nature  du  irilleu.  En.effet.  ce  qui  est  vrajl  pdui?  les  variations  d*envlron- 
netmrxi  h  I'intSrleur  d'untf  certalne  plage       Vfst  plus  n6ces sal refi«ftt  pour  une  » 
autre,  le  graphique  ci-apr^s,  tlrfe  de  pO0P£R  gtf  ZUB^CK  expUcltO  ce  phfenoftidne. 

Dans  on  cnvironne^^ent  normal^,  une  si^paratlon  **gMHqu$^'  s'opfere  entre 
les  ratstern'es  et  les  rats  dou6s,  alors  qu^  la  differentiation  devlent  Irpos- 
tihU  dins  uh  ipllieu  soit  trfes  onrlchl,  sol^/tr^s  d^primfi.  ^  " 
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ri)  CCCPER  "(R)  et  ZUBEdK        -  Effeoia  of  0iHohid  and  ,  re$tricted  early  environ- 
wwt  en        Uarning  ability  of  bright  and  dull  rate  -  Canadian  Journal  of  Pwcho- 
logy     n*  12  -  ^  'v  r-r:  


I*2«2<  Estln^tlona  ddns  les  5ocl§t^s  hurMnes 


Les  oxpdrlepces 'dnlrrdles  nous  en^eignent  c^uo  les  (differences  lnter«» 
Indtvtdaelles  en  ratlSre  d'aptitades  co^cvi^ives  js'^p^pUq^ent-  vrai serrb lablement 
par  des  differences  daos  I6s  potentlels  gSn^tique^  et  dans  les  conditions  g^n^- 
rales  du  dSveibj^pemen^  {nt^nectoel*  XI  est  Impqrtant  de  noter  que  cette  question 
l*lnn6  St  de  l*apquls  n'a  pas  desserts      plan  Indlvljiuel,  ^^«ls'^:on^?ernB  seOte- 
mfit  Vorlglhe  dss  diff^jrences  de  performances  constetfees  dans  une  population^  ♦  . 
SI  on  empru?)tc  yn  exemple  h  la  botar\iqM&#  on  peut-  irbntrer  1q  .nfcn-aeps  de  cette 
ctueatlon.au  plan  Indlvlduel*  •  \<  ^ 

'      ■  •      '  •    •         .   *  ^       r  • 

Oans  1ft  cuttpre  d^un  jsetlt  pols,  11  est  clolr  Que      r6c;cj»lt8  est  d^une^ 
part  tptalenent  irnputable  6  la  gralne^  mols  aussl  *ti*Qutre,  part,  .iotalement  irrpu- 
"^tabla  h  la  terra  et  6  I'arrosage.  Voulolr  sSparer  ces  deux  comi^osanteSf  c'est 
suppospr  qu'unft  g^ralne  peut  pousser  sur  Xa  pferre,  ou  blen  donnsr  quelque  credit 
h  la  th^st  de  Is  generation  spjontanee*  Pour  que  la  question  p^nne  un  sens»  11 
convlent  d'dvolr  ane  vision  irarginaXe  du  probl^fne.  II  faut  se^demander  si  *un 
peu  plus  d^arrodags  est  susceptible  d'ameiiorer  la  quallte  du  produit.  ou  si 
deux  gratnes  dlff^rentQS,  cLltlv^es  .dans  les  mgmes  conditions  peuvent  condulr^  ^ 
h  des  recoltes  dlfferenciee^«  Par  consequent*  Tious  abandonnerons  toute  analyst 
au  plan  Indlviduol  pour  rous  attacher  seuleirent  d  rechercher  l.*origine  probable 
des  (JifferenceS  interperaonrtelles  en  matlSre  de  Q'.I. 

.   ta  deconposltlon^dB  14  variance  *des  result at s  aux  tests  c^asslques 
tSTANFORO-BINET,  UHLCHLjit-KLLEVUE,  TER^IAN-^€RRILL•  •  J ,  h  i*>aidc  des  n>6thodes  ^ 
statistiquos     habituelles  nous  apportera  un  eclairage        ce  probl^me*  Celaendant, 
outre  cert^ines  hypotheses  propres  aux -inod^les. utilises.  11.  convleht  de  noter 
que.  lea  estjin^atfons  ne^sont  valldes  quo  pour  les  populations  sur  lesquelles  les 
R>esures  dnt  et^  effoctuees.  Alnsi  les  resulj^ats  obtenus  pcur  L^ne  population  d'un 
pays  iadustriallse  dans  la  seconde^noiti^      XX^  siecle  ne  seront  pas'*^app  11  cables 
pour  cells  d'un  pays  en  vole  de  developpern0nt#  ou  pQur  celXa  d'un.pays  xiccldental 
h  une  epoqut  dlffercnte  de  Vhistolre*  ^  . 

t^es  chiffres  cites  ci-aprds  n^auront  done  valeur  que. pour  les  pays  deve-. 
lopp6s  do  1 'Europe  de  I'l^uest  ou  de  I'Am^rlque  du  Nord  dqns  la  ssconde  moitie 
du  XX  &  specie.  '  *  ^      '  '    .         -  '     .  '  , 

Oflns  Ces  populations^,  outre  les  cas  pathologiques,  la  dlstributior?  de 
l*intdligenco  phenotypique  est.  par  construc^ior , 'approxirrativeinfint  Norf?al6  de 
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Variance  V*      problftme  est  ds  partltlpnner  cetta  variance  en  plualeurs  compo- 
santes.  Ces  qomposantes  u'ajoutent  pour  former  la  variance  totale,  ce  qui  ne  veut 
pas  dire  que  I 'environ name n  t  et  I*hgr6dlt6  se  corrposent  addltlvement,  mals  seule-* 
R)©nt  <;ue  la  variance  due\h  I'envlronnement  et  ceU6  due  d  rh6r6dlt6  fornent 
la  variajTce  totale  dans  la  population*  -      •         .      ^  ^ 


V  »  variance* phgnotyplque  dane  la  population.  EJle  est  conventlonnelle/pent  flx6e 
225  (6cart-type  15)**aii  stade  de  la  construction  des  teats. 

*\  ■  variance  due  d  I*h6r6dlt6.  Des  modules  plus  conplej^es  jtel   celul  de,C.j  BURT  , 
(1J  proposentl  une  dSconposltlon 'plCA.fln?,  faisant  apparaltre  quatre  tertnes. 
en  premier  lieu.  l*effet  g^nStique  addltlf  qui  Indlque  que  les  enfartts  par- 
tafent  le  potentlel  g6n6tlquB  Cexprljt4  ou  non}  de  leurs  parents.  En  sedond 
*  lieu,  nous  trouvorts  l*effet  de  dominance' qui  prend  en  compte  les. proportions 
relatlvei'des  gSnes  dominants  et  rfieesslfs,  en  trolsl6ite  Ueu,  BORT  Introdult 
le  pMnomSn^^6platasique  qui  Intervlent  Idraqu'll  y  a  Interaction  .entr«  gdnes 
nop  jJlrectemtfnt  PQuplfis.  Ce  terme  se  cornprend  cornme  un  correct  If  apport6  au 
mod&le  addltlf  slrrple.  le  dem'lBr  tenrtf  qui  concourt  d  l*expUcatlotv  de  la 
variance  d'orlglne  h6r6ditalr^  est  en  fait,  issu  d'un  phfinom^ne  s6clologlque 
intervinu  h  la  g6n6ratlon  pr^cddente.  II  s»aglt  des  partlcularlt6s  des  pro-r 
cfidures  do  twriage  dans  nos  soclfitfi.a.  En  effet,  les-  irarlages-  ont  tendance  ^ 
se  falre  en  fpjictlon  d*una  certalne  rissse  tibia  nee  des  6poux.  On  observe  une 
corr^latfon  relatl^ement  forte  entre  le*Q."l,  des  parents^  si  blen  que  la. 
consequence  en  est  un^e  isugmenjtatlon  de  la  variance  globale  dans  la  popSla- 
tlon  ^lar  rapport  d  une  situation  de  marlages  alfiatolres  quant  h  ce/caract6re. 
La  variance  due  d  Ifenvlronnement  constltue  tradltlonnelbment  un  terme  rfisi-* 
•duel,  aprfts  qu'qn  alt  s^parfi  la  composante  i;6n6tlquB  »t  le  terme -d'erreur. 
Cepondant;.  11  sej:alt  possible  do  la  f  ractlonner  de.  f agon  p|us%ine  en  consl- 
dfirant  d*uni#part  I'envlronnement  en  lul-mflme  et  d*autr6  part^  l*effet  des 

rilotions  entre  la  quaUt^  du  mlHeu  et  les  caract6rlstlqui«  hfirfidltalres. 

i  '  '  '  "  '  . 

i^^CB  entre  I*h6r6dlt6  ot  X*en^lronnemont.  ta  variance  globale  de 
0»1.  Si  tf5i|]^^ugm«nt6«  si  les  enfants  gfin^tlquement  doufis  sont  de  plus 

(1)  BUBT  (C)  -       inhM^anoe  of  mmial  ability  -  American  Psvchologlst  *  n*  13- 
1955..     ,  ,  —  ' 
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favorla^s  dans  lewr  d^veloppem^nt  Intellectuel,  et  r6clpraquement,  pour  les 
enfonts  inolns  dog^s.  Cstte  coyorlance  est  issue  du  caract^re  plus  ou  moins 
,  in^i'ltocrotlque  de     organisation  de  nos  socl6t§s»  En  ftffet,  si  les  plus  douSs 
font  en  inoyenfie  plus  d*6tudes  et  ont  en  rroyenne  de  melUeurs  €mplois  en  ter- 
mes  de  rfiffunSVotlon,  ils  son't  6  fo6ff>G  de.foumlr  h  leurs  enfant*,  |6n6tlquement 
favorls6s,  urv  envlronneiren\qul  stlmuler^. leup  d^veloppement  InteUectuel.  De 
plus,  51  dfis  cHifants'ont  des  **diepoeitiott9  yartioiili^res,** »  lis  seront  plus 
ept^s  h  ^e  crSer,  eux-ro§mes,  un  milieu  lavorable  et  leurs  parents  seront  sans 
daute  tenths  de  2%ur  fourjiic  des  moyens  dans  iens« 

.  W   •  TermG  d'crreur.  1^  est  mfivttobXe.  queUes  ajje  solent  l^s  pr^t,)tions  prises. 
Une  proc6cJure  de  t&st*rete8t.A  IntSrvallc  de  .temps  r6dult    permpt  d'estlmer^ 
une  valeu^  comprise  entre  5  et  10  %  pour  le?  tests  confinnSsi 

^  Cette  decomposition  conduit  h  la  dSflnitlon.de  1 'h6ritAbilit6.  le  coef**  . 

flcient  d&  diterminatioA  g^nS^lque  est  Sgal  qu  rapport  de  la  variance  exp|iq|u6e 
par  des  factsurs  h^r^dltqlres  et  de  I9  variance  tot  ale,  terrre  d'erfjeur  d§dult. 

II  nous  faat*"ij!alntVnartt. estlmer  la  valeur  d^'ce  coefficient  sn  se  r^p- 
pelant  que  l^usage  de  cette  Svoluatlon  devro  se  limit er  h  une  socl6t6  du  type 
de  celle  dans  laquelle  les  tests  ont  6t6  effectu^s*  *     '  . 

Dans  les  experimentations  anlmaLB^/  11  6talt  relatlvement  aia^  de  contrfiler 
certalnes  variables  et  d*appUquer,4e  raisonnement  ceteris  paribus  j  dans  les  so- 
ci6t6s  humalnes^  homs  deyron^AOus  contenter  (:i 'approximations  tiroes  da  situations 
partlcuii^res  d^nslesquelle^^es  ph6n6mdnel^  de  correlations  parasites  ne  sont  pas 
trop  gravest  Par  consequent,  la  prudence  conduit  ^  ne  pas  se  contenter  des  rSsul- 
tots  d*une  sewle  recherche  ou  d'un  seul  typt  d'e}(^6rlmentatlon  car  la  tallle  r6* 
dulte  des  echantlllons *et  les  condition^  touvent  ^r&s  partlculidres  da  des. etudes, 
.constituent  .une.  limitation  Importante.  C'est  done  plutfit  de  la  cortverience  des  r6-. 
sultats  qutil  convient  de  s»  preoccupsr,  en  ayant  soln  de  retenir  une  forme  ds 
varlq^ble  aliatoire^  caracterls^e  ^par  une  Y°^*^r  moyenne     I'tnterleur  d^un  inter* 
Valle  de  conf lance*  ,  \    ,        -         .     ^  ^ 

Differe^tes  techniques  >e{T^irlquQs  ont  ete  utiUsee^  pour  dstlrner  It 
^valeur  du  coefficient  h  •  Nous  trouvo/is  tout  d'abord  des.  etudes  famillales  qui 
comparent  1 'intelligence  mesuree  de  parents,  enfants  et  collfftfifaux,  puis  des 
dtudes  portant  sur  des  Jumeaux  et  enfin  sur  des  enfants  adoptee  par  un  foyer, ou 
vlvant  en  o^tibelinat.  Dans  lea  etudes  de  jumeau)^  en  particulier,  deux  types  de 
mesure^  ont  ete  affectues  sulvant  que  lea  enfants  ont  ete  eiev^s  enaemble  ou 


Nous  reprendron^  Icl  seulen^nt  los  rfisultats  essentlels  de  ces  rech«rch?s, 
'en  Indlqufint  qu'll  y  o  lieu  de  penser  qu'll  s*aglt  porfola  d'estlmatlona  quBlque 
ptfu  exces^lves  dar|^  Id  .mesvrG  oCi  le  /wuvals  contrfile  da^  cBrtaines  variably  a  pour 
effet  dff  idlminuer  le  rSle  de  I'envjronnerent^  Ainsl,  pour  les  4tucJes  d'adoptlqn, 
11  est  vralaerpblabl*  que  lea  milieux  adoptapjtsne*so»t  pas  aussl  diversifies  que 
l*ensertt)le  de,  la  population,  Oe  plusV  quelle  que  solt  la  pr6coelt6  de  1' adoption* 
calle-cl  Intervlent  dans  le  mellleur'des  cas  neuf  mois  aprSs  J^*^  conception,  et 
souvent  bler>  davantage,  si  hlen  que  I'enffint  a  pu  sublr  I'lnfluence  du.iPlUeu 
4e'aa  famine  blaloglque*  SI  on  ajoute  aes  prob)r$mes  U6s,^  la  nature  jn^cessal- 
rement  particulldre  des  relations  eHlstont  entTe  I'enfont  adoptfr  .atvses  parents 
adoptlfs,  on  en  arrive  h  la  nScesslt^  d'urte  prficautlbn  extffime  en  cetta  matl6re. 
En  c^  qui  conceme  let  jurreaux  mopozy^otes  61av68  &  part.  11  n'est  pas  non  plus 
clalrerrent  6tebll  qu'll  n*y  ai^  pas  una  certalne, similitude  des  deux  mlileux 
dans  lesguBls  sq  sent  d§velopp6s  l^a  enfants*  Une  analyse  trds  d6taiU6e  de 
C.  BURT  pOBtont  sur  clnquante  trols  palres  de  Jumeaux  MZ  s6par6s  avant  I'Bge  de 
ijH  tnolB  inckque  n^anrrolns  une  varlfitfi  tr.6s  grande  des  foyers*  si  blin  q^^'llT^Q, 
faut^peut  6tje  pas  donner  un.crfidl't  excesslf  A  Jla  critique  ,*6c§dente«  Oudl  qu'll 
9P  solt,  on  pdut  corsldlrer  .que  les  estimations  classlques  foumlssent  on  majorant 
dQ  I'fiffet  de  I'h6r6dltfi,  '    /  " 

La  grande  majority  des  estimations  du  Coefficient  de  dSterrolnatlon  g6n6- 
tique  se  troove  A  I'int^rleur  d'<jne  plage  comprias  entre  0,BQ  et  0,85.  Le  point 
lirpqrtant  n*>est  pas.lG  cholx  d'ana  valeur  sur  cet  Intervalle,  encore  qu'on  pulsse 
penser  que  la  zoyjB  jde  lja  borne  Inffirleure' est  plus  prqbab'j^e  »que  celle  .cje^la  borne 
sup^rleCjre,^  rrais  11  est  qu'lj  n'est  pas  possible  d'^vacuer  sans  examen  le  rfile  de 
I'h6r6dlt6,  dans  l*expllcatlon  des  fJlfffirences  Interper^onnelles  en  fratfgrq  de 
potentlaItt6s  6ducatlves«.     *         ^     -  ^  *  • 


Le  problferne  reste  malnten^nt  da^  sa\)oir^sl  les^dlf  ffireiiq^s  Inter- 
IndlvidueXl^s  de  patently llt6s  6ducatlv9  sent  A  m§mQ  d*^clalrer  le  pourquol  des 
6carts  de  parfornances  dans  le  sy^'tfeme  6ducatlf.  Nous  examine rons  en  prerrler  Weu 
la  differentiation  des  enfants  dans  la  r^usslt^  i  des  te'sts'scolairos  pour  ab^ 
der  en*ulte  I'explicatlon  du'blals  spcial  dan^  lea  cursus  des  jW^^eTTss^a  de  dlf* 
ffirents^lleux  soclo-6conomiques.  *  ^  v-. 


.     . . ;  -.        r  y  ■ 

1.3.  fi6uaalte  acolalre  ponctuelle,  enfant  et"  mllleu.de^vle  ♦ 

La  rdussite  sc^la^re  nScesslte  une  6tude  partlculldre,  car  si  I'lntQl- 
Xlgence  rnesur^e  par  le  0»I.»  entratlent  des  relfltlona  avec  elle^  celles-ci  ne  sent 
pas  sufflaamment  6troites  pour  que  I'on  puisse  substltuer  rune  ^  I'autre,  On 
salt  (lar  exerople  que  1* observation  d'un  Q.l.  trfes  faible  p^met  de  pr6dlre  presflue 
avec  certitude  des  dlfflcult6s  scolaires,  alon  que  1' observation  d'un  Q.I.  41ev6 
peut  Jtre  suivie  presqUBindiff^remment  de  la  r^usslte^ou  de  liSchec- 

Nous  exan^lfj^cona  ult%ricurement  lis  rapports  entre  le  OtI,  et  lo  rfiussite 
dana  le  chemlnement^s  col  aire  sur  plusleurs  ann^es  pour  concentrer  icl  I'attenUon* 
sur  le  constat  qij*il        possible^ de  falre  ^  un  instant  don|6  quint  aux  connais- 
sances  acqulses.    .  /  ^  'V  /  - 

.l«9  psychologues  ont  d6velopp6,  pqur  revaluation  de  I'acquiaitlort  scu- 
lalr«,  une  m^thodologie  fond§e  sur  des  tests  d'un  type  comparable  i  celui  de  la 
fftosure^e  I'lnteUlgence.  Lp  problfime  est  cspoudant  ici  tr6s  different.  En  effet, 
si  pOMf  rintiUigence*  la  mdfiure^s©  supstfCueroOt  concapt'par  I'lntjermfidioire 
d'uni  sorte  de  relation  de  definition,  11  n'fen  est  pas  du.tout  de  m&me  pour  la 


rSusaite  scolaire.  Celle-cl  est  une  r6allt£  factuelle,  Le  succda  h  I'^cole  poly- 
technique  ou  I'Achec  au  cert^flc&t  d'fitudes  prirnaires  sont  ties  r^alit^  obser- 
vables..  La  difficulty  Icl  vient  de  I'lntroductionv^u  teirps-  Un6' chose  est  de  fwl- 
{rlser  parf  altement  lies  irficanlsnes  de  1 'algebra -en  c^ass^^  4'fem6,dans  un  college 
d'enselgnement  secorjdalre,  une  autre  chose  est  dc  pr^dlre<  K^^^ta  date,  la  r^us- 
slte  au  beccalaur6at  section,  rnathfimatlques  616mentaires.  En  fait,  pour  que  la 
note  &  ce  test  puisie  pr^dire  la  vraie  rSusslte  scolaire  future  de  1 'enfant,  11 
faudralt  Qge.deus^  pondttions  conpl6rnentalres  solent  rfialls^es. 

1*  Que  le^s.irfisultats  h  ces.  tests  solent  stables  dans  lef  teffps*  c'est-i; 
dire  que  les  milieux  darts  lesquola  fivoluent  le*, dlf f 6rents  erf ants, ^qul  sont 
forcemeat  dlff6r^ci6s  n'lndulsant  .pas  d*6carts  grand iss 00 1  avec  la  temps,,  II 
fajudralt  par  consequent  qye  le  coefficient  de  dfitemioatlon  g6n6tlque  de  ce 
Carjsct^rjB  solt  prodfie  ds  l*t!nlt6.       >  *  .  r 

2*  duplies  cursus  scolaires  solent  parfaljierrent  dfitermin^h  par  la  r^us- 
site.  II  fauilrait  dond  qu€  d>ne  part,  tous  les  ertfanCs  solent  figalerrent  irotlvfis 
^t  .que,  d'autre  part,/ l*afj»<^t ion  des  enfants  dfsns  le?  diff^rclntes  fllUres 
ei  les  diff 6 rental-cycles  d'ensaignefnent  se  fasse  unlquement  en  fonctioh  du 
critftre  mdrltocfatique.  SI  au  contraire,  les  fact^urs  sociaux  bouleversent  ce^ 
libra  jeu,  alora.la  repartition  des  notes  na  nous  renseignera  pas  cbnvenabl errant 
sur  la  plurallt§  des'  comportemanta  ^ducatlf:*  tututsi 
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Par  cqns^quent,  lorsqu*on  estlme  1 •h6rltoblllt§  de  la  r^uasite  scola^re, 
avec  des  tests  ponctuels,.  ori  dolt  s'attendre  h  uTiq .sureatlfhation  Inportante,  £n 

,e^fet,  Taction  de  Tjenvlr^nnerpent  n^est  pas 'llfnit6e.  danfi,  le  temps,  A  la  datfe  ' 
du  testr  dans  la  /resup©  oH  a  une  conceptlcfT  finale  de  la  r^usslte,  et  dans  la 
me^Qure  ou  Xe  milieu  joue^vrolsemblabXement  un  rdle  dans  les  cholx  ^ducjfttlfs  .pos* 

*t6rleurs  i  l^^valuatlon.   ^  *       -  /  '  . 

Las  psych()lo{ues  ont  d6vel0pp6  deux  types  de  t^dts  poyf  jla  mesure  de 
^'acquisition  scolalr?*  H  s*ag,lt  d'une  part  de  tredures  relatives,  ou  de  cles* 
serpents  eatj:s  erifants  idu  rnfirre  fige  ou  du'irifirre  niveau  ^ducaUf  et  dJ*autrs  part,  . 
de  mft^uret  absoJI.yes,  de  sorte^qu'il  est  po'ss^t^le  de  con>f?arer  ,dlrec^e?qent  dea 
erfahts  d'Sgiou  d'orlglne  dlff^rerits*    Les  teats^conc^ment  jdee  njejures  de 
^capaclt6s.  scolalf^es  spdclflque^  tellds  que  I'dtendue  du  vocabujalre,  la  quality 
de  la  lecture  et  de  la  prcnonclatlon,  ou  la  maltrlse  cK'Dp6ratlons  ou^de  fonctloni^  . 
.arlthmfitlq'ueS',  sp^h^ht  qu'll  est  possible,  par  une  proc6dure^ii'agr6gat'lon  des 
dlffSrfintes  6che4.Is&;  d'ol^tenlr  une  note  globale  qul^^sume.ia  r^assite  g6n6ral6 
de  1'* enfant.  ^        '    P  * ,  \  '  "    "   ' .    ?  " 

Ob  fagon  cdrrpaVabls  d  la  rresure  de&  aptitudes  cognltlves  par  Je.Q.I*, 
11  est  possible  ^de  dSterrfner  une  partition  de  la  variance  de  la  rdusalte  Sco- 
lalre  entre  uhe  composante  h6r^dltalre,et  une  conposante  envlronnementale*  II 
faut  toutefols  noter  que  la  fid^Iltfi  de  ces  te&£s  scolalres  6st  molndre  que  / 
pour  les  tests  O.X.,  pulsque  le  teme  d'erreur  est  responsable  d* environ  iQ  H 
de  la  variance  totale  dans  la  population,  ^pr^s  correction,  40' V  appro ;(lr^atlyement 
de  la  variance  semblent *s|expllquer  par  des  differences  g$n6tlques.  et  60  %  par 
consequence,  du  -^alt  de  dlf  f£renc^sU6es  au  it^lUeu.  Ce  rSsultat  atteste  done 
de  I'lmportance  relatlveirent  grande  des  conditions  d'envlronnerrent  quant  h  ^, 
la  r^usslte  scolalrft  (Ja  Tenfant  et  atteste  6galement  deila  n6cesslt6  qu'il  y  a 
de  ne  pas  la  corrfondre  avec  la  potqnt4allt6  i^ducatlve  O.f.  ^ 

Une  analyse  de  1ft  variance  pigs  fine  nous  permet  d*op6rer  une  distinction 
au  seln  de  la  variance  d*orl^irte  environnerrentale,;  erttre  ere  qui  est  du  aux  dif- 
ferences de  rnllleu  au  niveau  Intejrfamlflal,  aussl  blqn^qu'au  niveau  Intrafemlll^l. 
Les  estimations  accordent  en  j6n6ral  seillerrent  entre  5  et  10  %  aux  hearts  4oternB8 
h  la  ^structure  de      fawllle  et  efttra  SO  et  5S  %  aux  ficarts  entre  families.  L'lm- 
portance  relative  de  ce  dernier  chiffre  ou  la  falblesse  du  prefflar  serrble  pouvoir 
s'expliquer  par  la  volontfi  des  parents  de  rechercher  l*6gallsation  des  perfor- 
'frtanqes.  scolalres  des  diff^rents  enfants.  Tout  se  passeralt  done  contne  sl„chaque 
famille  se  flxalt  una  sorte  cla  nortno  qu*Blle  s'attacherait  h  respiecter  .pour  chacuo. 
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Nous  somrres  done  e/\  pn^sence  de  Cbuk  ^h^QQm&nes  cortpl^mentaires.  Otunti 
part„  les  parents  Investlssaot  dans  la  r^s&lta  scolalre  d@  leurs  enfants  et  Clxent 
les  objectlfa.  d  aCtelndfei  d/autrqi'parti  ll^^ontt  dte^l  un^lcertdlne  rr^sure.  les^ioo- 
yens  de  cstte  politique  pulsque  1&  polds  de&  faptWts'^vlronnerrentouK  est  relative- ^ 
ment  lourd.  Deux  voles  sont  done  possibles  dans  Xf^q^lysfr  de  I'ln^galit^  d'acc^  ^ 
l*6dbcation  >  celle  t^ui  passe  par  1  expllckt^ion  jcie ..la  plurality  des  objectlfs  des  f 6*  ^ 
mllleSf  et  celle  quls 'attache  h  I'examen  des/,$2^m^ts  qui  font  qu'un  milieu  est  plus 
.  ou  molns  propic€  h  la  peHormancs  scolaire*  Nou^  Indiquerons  seuISment  certains  des 
points  correspondent  h  cett^euxidtne  directivi*  en  i\eu^r^^^iy6T\t  d 'approfondir  ul- 
t6rieuren«nt  le  (^robl^i^  des  object  if  s  fami'liaux.  Ceux^ci  en  effet  ne  peuvent  se  com* 

prendre  que  d^ns  une  vision  longlt'udindle  de  .1 'Education.  * 

'    '  -   *  >     \  » 

Les.  facteurs  de  cette  r^usslte  scojLaire  ponctuelle  peuvent  Stre  tnis  en  6vi* 
dence  «n  exaPinent  la  stability  des  rdsulta^^  des  .l^estSt  eff setups  &  des  dates  dif - 
.f^rentes*  le  caract^re  faiblecnent  hsf^ditoire  inpllque  une  stability  trds  imparfaite. 
si  blen  qu*il  est  possible  de  falre  r^sortlr  1' effet  du  milieu  en  mettant  en  regard 
les  hearts  de  performance  av^c  les  caract^rlstiques  de  1 'environpement  qui  sont  sup- 
poses les  avoir  provoi:)u6Sf  '     ,  ,  •  > 

^       ^        Les  rechercheSf  en  ce  domaine,  sont  norrbreuses  i  elles  s'attachent  en  g^nS* 
ral  h  I'obseryation  dies  avanta^es,  ou  des  handicaps i  culturels.  Scononlques  ou  so* 
clQuXf  Elles  irontrent  trds  clairement  que  le  d§veloppement  scolaire  de,l'eni^ar>t  est 
tr&s  116  h  ces  variables*  encore  qu 'elles  ne  serrblent  pas  Jouer  toutes  le  mSme  rfile 
.Suivant  l*age  de  1 'enfant.  Ainsi  le  milieu  cuXturel  a  vraisefrblablement  un  rdle  im' 
portant  dans  les  premi&res  ann^es  scolarlsSes.  alora  que  les  variables  ^conomiques 

<  ont  ttn  Intact  croissant  ovec  I'age. 

,  ^Pour  mieux  cc^rendre-  le  polds  du  milieu#  il  faut  se  rappeler  OU*on  se 
sltue  ici  au  niveau,  des  .petit es  diii^rencQ&.lnterlndixiduelles.  et^Que  des  avaotag^es^ .  ^ 
presqu'infimes  peuvent  avoir  un  effet  oonsidSrable^Ceci  est  particuXldrement  vrai 
pour  les  '^^IdveB  moyem**  dans  un  syst^rna  d'enbelgnement  segments,  en  flliSres  ^te^ch^s 
d*ln6gale  noblesse.  Pour  inettre  mieux  en  6vldenca  cet  effet  fnultlplicateur  nous  Oyons 
z^epfis  les  donnSas  ba  bss«  dc  :t*dtjds  amdricaine  d'HALEXANDER  (13.  . 

Cet  auteur  a  test6  ties  ^hf ants  h  I'dge  da  t  ans  puis^^e  pouvaau  h  l'3ge  de 
16  anSf ^avec  un  test  de  lecture*  corrSlatloD  entre  les  deux  mesures  est  0^52.  mais 
dtvieot  0«79  si  on  intdgre  la  catSgorie  d'errpXoi  du  p&re.  Da  plus,  si  on  prend  deux 
sous*pQpulatlons  de  rdt^ssite  ideAtlque  h  8  ans/jnais  d'orlglne  socials  diff^tente,  on 
observe  des  gains  pluy  Importants  pour  le  groupe  favorisd  tnot^  Initiale  fn^yenne  3,4- 
note  finale  moyenne  6.2}  que  pour  le  grouse  d'orlglne  rrpdeste.  (Note  Irvltiale  mcyenne 
flnalp  rncyenne  5.9).  Supposons  naintpnant  que  le  systdn-e  dducatlf  solt  m^ri* 


(1J  AlEX^DER  CM>  ♦  Falat^on  of  etvOifonmant/to  intelligenae  and  aahieveinente  -  a  tangi^ 
tudinal  Btudy^  -  Chicago  -  1961.  '  *  ' 
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tocratlque  en  fonctlon  de  la  r^ussl^e  h  ce  test  de  lecture  et  que  X*alguilloge 
«olt  tel  qu'une  note  3up6rieure  h  7  conduise  h  la  flliSre,  noble,  olora  qu^une 
note.  inf6rieure  \  ce  nlveauV  condulralt  h  une  flUferp  courted  Dans  cBs  conditions^ 
la  421$re  nobis  accueillerait  64  \  d'enf ants  .dei  milieux  favorls^s  et  16  \  d'en- 
fants  de  milieux  modest es,  les  proportjons  6tant  inverses  dans  la  flltSre  courts,^ 

Cepen^aht/  11  ne  faut  pas  hitlvement  conclure  que  les  facteurs  aodaux  sont 
h  eux  seuls  capables  d^expllquer  les  differences  de  scolarlsation,  Oes  616fnents, 
njolns  dlrccterrent  observables  tels  que  l'6qulllbre  ^rrotlonnel  de  I'^fant  sont 
susceptlb les  <l* avoir  une  part  daps  rexpllcatlon  globale*  Alnsl  lo  tr6s  Irr^jortante 
-  6tude  de  JERMAN  sur  des  en/ttb.ts  pLarticull^rement  doufis  (Q.I.  >  140)  laisse  af>-  - 
paraltre  qu6  si  la  r6usslte, est  g^nlraJeme^nt  bonne  dans  le  prlmalre,  elle  se  dlf- 
ffirencle  dans  le  secondalre  et  plus  encore  .ag  niveau  de  1 ' enselgnement  sup6rleur*(1) 
Le  point  Important  est  la  llaisop  entre  la  rfiusplte  et  la  stabllit6  6motlonnelle 

*^S.Vff^^^P*^  ^"  outre,  la  qualltfi  des  relatlons'parentales  et  famlllales  est  sans 
doute  de  la  plus  haute  itnportance  quant  h  la  Vfiusslte,  car  c'est  vfalserriblablement 

/par  la  transn^lsslon  dQS  parefTts  vers, les  enfants  que  se  ferment  les  rrotlvatlons  de 
ces  demlers  pouf*  la  r6usslte.  Ainsl,  oi>  obsen/e  dans  les  fl litres  x:ourtes  (^ype 
III J  une  sous -represent at Ion  globale  des  cat6gorles-*nclcles  sup6rleures,  jnals  une 
trfis  fort 6  s\jr- representation  des  families  dSsunles  de  cette  cnfime  origin e. 

11  est  difficile  Icl  d'allleurs  d'aller"*  au-delS  de  cette  nomenclature  des 
causes  qui  Interaglssent  pour  autorlser,  favorlseti.  ou  Interdlre  la  rfiusslte  .aco- 
lalre.  A^e  niveau,  nous  nous  contenterons  d^  cette  description  poncjuelle  pous 
p6n6trer  malntenant  dans  1 'observation  directs  du  systSme  scolalre  et  estlmer 
factuell^ment  certalnes'  des  Inggallt^s  qu'lX  engendre. 

Observations  sur  le  sys^tfeme  francats  '  ' 

^      SI  nous  revenons  h  Ja  presentation  des  propositions  condltlonnelles  du  . 
debut  de  ce  texte,  nous  pouvo|(s  malr*'«'>ant  essayer  d'estlnier  la  fprce^de  la  pre- 
miere d'entre  elles.  Elle  exprjlinalt  que^pour  sulvre  une  fllidre  d 'easelgnement. 


•CD  TEW1AN  (U  et  OOEN  (m  -        gifted,  group  cxt  mid-life  ■»  Stanford  University 
Press     1959.         .  | 

ELOEP  (G)  -  Family  strueivTe  and  educational  attainment  -  American  soctologlcal 
raview  -  n*30,-^1365  a  m<5ntr6  dans  cinq  pays  que  la  rfiussite  scolalre  etalt  mell- 
■ieure  dona  un  cllmet  familial  ^iberal  que  loreque  les  parents  usalent  fortement 
de  Vautorlte  &  l*$l5ard  de  leurs  enfants.  Ce  phfinomene  ^tant  d'a|.lleurs  con^lrm6 
quel  que  soiJt  le  se;<e,  la  ca^egorie  soclale  ou  le  type  d'habitat. 
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il  fallalt  disposer  jfJ'urv  nlyeau  wlnlr^al  <Je  comp6$Gnce«.  la  question  est  alqrs 
de  $avolr  8*11  s'ajit  d'une  condition  4e  n6c6sslt6  et/Ou  d'tins  condltlop  de  suf- 
flsonce.  II  serrtle  clalr*  dan^_ae  cas  extrfime  de  Xa  d^hlUtS  nentale,  que  certains 
enfants  sent  inaptes  h  sulvre.  1 'enselsnertent  fonnel  ordinaire  #  mals,  que  reste- 
t-il  de  csttfi  condition  pour  85  \  des  enfants  ?  la  rfiponse  sera  bien  6vldBfrment 
dl??l6rentf.  sulvent  qui^  le  nlvetfu  rinlmun  requis  est  plus  ou  i^olns  sfilectif .  Si 
pour  Jne  flll&re  0* Education,  il  convient  de  disposer  de  corrpltences  trSs  Slev^es. 
qn  peut  alors  8*attendrd^  ^  ce  que  cette  condition  joue  un  r61e  irrportant*  SI  au 
..contralre,  les  eoflip6tences  requlses  sont  telles  qu'une  population  tr^s  no^reuse 
les^po8S&de>  v<Qlors.  on  devralt  observer  une  trande  ouverture  de  cette  filiate. 
Dans  le  cas  oC)  les  faits  ns  9*accorderal|nt  pas  h  cette  o&verture  potfntlelle^ 
cela  Indlqueralt  que  les  corfp^tences  seules  partlclpent  peu  de  1 'explication  olj. 
qua  par  consequents  ct  sont  d* out res  variables  qui  sont  d^clslvea* 

a.  '  '  *    .      '      '  '  '  * 

Ufi^int  restB , encore  da??  I'ombre  dans  cette  fqrtnulatlon..  II  s'agit  de  la 

(f^flnlt ion  utile  de  ci^^ue  sont  ces  rcomgitenc^B^^  On  peut  les  expllciter  h  plur 
sleurs  niveaux  et  nous  CPus  ^attaghex^ns  tout  d*abordi^rapldement  h  ces,  definitions 
pour  abiprder  ensuite  .I'dxamen  de  la  caj^adtS  ni6ritocratijiue      X*enseignement  fran- 
(;als«        .  '  ' 

\  '-  , 

•  Oeflnltlon^desJco^g|5«5CBS  ^ 


Plusleurs  rviveaux  dolvent  $tre  retenus  dans  l*explicltatlon  de  la  quality 

iodividueTIe,  n4(ro  si-  on  se  limjCte  F  cette  f rente  des  oplitudfs  qurestTpfise  eri 

qorrpte  par  le  systdfne  ^du^atif^Il  faut  au  fnoins  s^parer  entre  potentiallt^s  in- 

fides  et  r6ali8atlons  obs^rv£es»  dans  la  rresure  oO  il  exlate  un  bials  soclO'envi- 

ronnemental  entre  les  deux*  De  plus,  il  faut  dlstln|(uer  au  plan' tie  1 'observation 

entre  ia  performance  (nesurie  par  uf)  test  externe  d  ia  notation  scctalre  et  la  rdus-^ 

site  telle  qu'elle  se  pr^sente  sous  forme  de  notes  dans  les  dlffdrentes  mali&res  en- 

seiinSes*  '  /     ■  -  ^ 

^  '  ,^     '  , 

ta  premiere    taxonomle  pose  des  probl^rnes  d6 11  cats  cor  les  potentlalites 

Indlvlduellss  ne  sd  prStent  pas  d  la  iresure  si  Men  que  seules  des  estlr^t*lons 

plu^  ou  m^lns  hardleS  peuvent  &tre  eff^ctu6es 4^  Plusleurs  hypotheses  peuvent  dtre 

tcst^esr  rrals  on  doit  s*attendre  h  ce  que  I'e^cpU cation  par  les  ^potent  lalitds 

solt  momi  bonne  que  celle  par  les  realisations  du  fait  de  la  covarlance  positive,  ^ 

entre  I'hfiredite  et  I'enviror.nsrrs'^t  dans  la  population*  .  *'  ' 
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,    Si_noi)3  acceptons  les  test*  Q»l*,  U  ne  sera  pas  Indlfffirent  ttei  prendre  en  ^ 
cofnpte  le  ^corp  observe  ou  le» score  redress 6  aprSs  ajusteirfint  pour  prendre'  en 
conild^ratlon  l*effet  du  mllieii.  .iipus  appelpro/i?  cette  deuxldrae,  situation  celie    /  . 
de  la  fT^ritocratle  g^n6ralls6e,  et  la  prefflfere,  celle  d'^la  jn6ritocratla  r^dulta/ 
Dars  C8  derrler  c«,  ticus  faisons  I'hypothSse  que  ponctuellerpent,  le  P»I.«d*un  en- 
•Pent  fist  UP8  fresur©  convenoble  de  ses  capacit^s  cognltlves  pr^sentes'sans  -se  pr§oc- 
cuper  des  facteurs  ou  des  condltlciis  qui  ont  contrlbu§  h  les  fbrnBr. 

ta.sflectlon  op6r6e  par  Tenseignement  renpUra  les  conditions  de  la  jnfirl- 
tocratie. r^duite  si  Jes  enfants  classes  en  fonctlon  de  leur  Q.I.  spnt  cholsls  en 
■Poncticp  de  cet  unique  critfere.  La  fonrulatlon  pr^c^dents^  qui  sefft3le*3e  llmiter 
au  c^s  ou  tou»  les  enfants  se  pr^s  enteral  en  t  ef  fectlveroent^d  1  'alguiilase  de    la  ^- 
961^ctlon,  t6it  fttre  comprise  de  fapon  extenslv,e  en  siffolant  un  choix  global rafime 
si  le  iyst^p*  est  constitu^  par  plusleurs  nlveaux  de  selection. 

Osux  prctoUmes  Interf^reut  Ici  J  d'uns  part,  celul  du  choix  des  61us*  et  , 
d 'autre  port,  celui  du  nofrbre  retenu^  Faut-11  en  effet  retenlr  les  n  enfants  pos-  . 
^Sdanrt  le  %t,  le  plus  61ev6  parce  que  n  repr^sente  Je^,  besolns- de  l*6conomle  en 
fraln  d*ceLivre  tms  quallfils,  ou  bieft  faut-il  6n  retenlr  n*  parce  que  lesjrj*  pre- 
miers au.^cla3ser«nt  auraient  les  capaclt6s  lnt«llectuelles  compatibles  avec  I'.as-  . 
slmilation  des  connalssances  d  oe  niveau  ?  Cdrnment  ajustfer  n  et  n*  pour  que  tous 
les  enfants  sa  rfallsent  pleinement  dans  Tfiducation^  et  que  les  diplfings  alent 
les  eniplols  qui  correspondent  d  leur  qualification  et  d  leurs  esp6rances.  Bien  que 
ce  probUir^^de*  non  convergence  d*cbjectifs  solt  au  coeur,de  ^'.analyse  da  l'6ducatlon, 
nous  la  passerons  ici  Sous  si  lance  en  nous  cOntentant  de  faire  I'hypothdse  due  le 
nc*tr£  tj'^lfeves,  h  un  niveau  donn6,  a  6t6  flxfi  de,fa56n  excgSne*  Dans  ces  condi^ 
tions,  nousi  'nous  attficherons  seulement  i  comparer  la  Structure  observfie  avec  une 
structure  m^rltocratique,  au  sens  r^dulf't.  \         -  ' 

Oe  fa7o6  <?ofrparable  h  I'analyse  en  termes  de  r^'ritocratie  p6dulte  O.I. ,  11 
sera  Int^ressant  de  pdftdtrei}  deyantage  le  systfeme  6ducatlf  en  observant  si  le  choix 
de  la  fllidre  vers  le  niveau  j^est  fonctlcn  cJe  la  r6usslte  scolalre,  caract6rl56e 
par  les  rotes  de  l*pnseignant,s;aujnlyeaU  ^  * 

i       Wous  cbercherons  done  h  examiner  le^,blals  social  qui  exisfe,  dans  notre 
enieignerrent,  entre  la  structure  des  scolarisfis  h  un  rvlveau  donnfi,  et  ielle  des  - 
enfants  cerect6rls6s  par  leurs  qual|^tfis,  quelle  solt  sous  fonne  tj.l.  gu  sous  la  for- 
ire  factuelle  de  la  nb  tat  Ion  s'colalre*  ..^ 
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-s.  .  ^  ^  1 

'  X.4,2«  Clasges^soclales^^O.I.^rfussltf^^^ 

«*  >  * 

•      ^  ..-^  '  "  -  "      ,    ,    '    '  • 

Nqus  procdderohs  an  debx  Stapes  successlves*  En  pren4er  1  leu »  nous  compa*  . 

percos  las  strtictures  sociales  des  caradtferas  O.I?  et  r6usslte  ^colalre  pour  abor-^, 

def  en  second  Ueu  1* analyse  soclale  des  procedures  de  selection.  En  ces  don«alnes, 

la  France  poss^de  des  renseltnerents  statlstlques  relatlveirent  riches  do  fait  des^ 

recherches  nontrcuses  tft  de  quallt6  effectufics  par  I'lnstltwt  NatlonqL.  d'Etutfej^X* 

06moirophlques  (INED)  et  I'Instltut  National  d'Orientatlon  Scolalre  et  Profes- 

slonneXlfi  (INCP)  nous  les  utlllserons  larxement  dans  ce  texte.  .        .  C 

L'enqodte  natlonole  sur  le  rivtau  intellsctuel  des  enfants  d*3te  scolalre 
qui  a  ports  sur  environ  100,000  enfants  scolarisfis  nous  donna  des  /ndlcations  tr6s 
flables  sur  la  distribution  des  notes  q'.I.  (1)  ^sulvant  plusieurs  caract&res  dont 
la  cat^gorlfi  soclale  d'orlglne*  l«*noffbre  d* enfants  dans  la  famille,  et  le  rang  . 
cjans  la  fratrle.  Ulmltons-nous  pour  If  moment  &  observer  la  repartition  Cu  0*I«  *  " 
dans  l98  dlverses  classes  soclales,  chacune'des  repartitions  6tant  caracterls^e 
par  ses  deux  prerlers  itom^nts  (la  noyenne  et  la  Variance) 
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;  -  XJ#X»  ff>oyen 

variance 

ecart-type 

1   Q.X.  moyen 

93.6 

'  in 

'13.2 

AoHeulituTe 

13.2 

1  •••• 

—  .  ■ 

■  ■  , 

2??  * 

1 —  ■ 

96.1 
• 

OuvrCer*  quaUfCSt 

,  13.3 

("   — ■  ,  

m 

13.7  ' 

ioz:o  "  - 

m 

13.7 

J  Initstriete 

■ 

1QT.4  . 

• 

[He  .  - 

&.0 

j  Codree  iiepdrieitriB 

n  

'       2BS  • 

13.6 

 » 

Les  mo^ennes  s'ordonnent  approxim&tlv^ment^  sulvant  la  hi6rarcMt(  ae^  errpiDls 
occup^a  par  le  chef  de  fanllk,  luls  bSen  que  pr^s  de  20  poln^  apparent  6n  fpoyenne^ 


f1l  fnqu^te  NatlonalQ  sur  le  nlvoau  Intellectuel  des  enfanta  d'*8ge  scolalre  - 
Xravaux  e^ documents;  cbhler  de  I'lNED  -  n*  -64  -  P.U.F,  *  197^. 
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Jet  catlsorles  soclales  le^  plus^^:ti§i^^mta«  11  faut  garcfar  h  V9sprlt  <3u*ll  v  a 
.  id«  trSs  lai^es  recouvrmnt^t 


Essayons  ds  voir  malntenant  si  ces  6cart9  en  termes  .de  {^.I*  entre  lea  dlf* 
f^rentes  categories  soc'iales  sont^d  mOme  d'expUquer  X*ln6j^Ilt6  soclale  obsenr^e 
0n  matl^ra  der  taux  ds  acolarlsatlon.   ■  ^ 

Nou9  utlllatronsvlci  l&s  r^sultats  d'enqu&tes  Iqngltudlnales  dlrectea  h  l*ex> 
elusion  des  calculs  trisnsversaux  4^1  rapportent  une  popQlatlon  scoIarls6e  h  une  po- 
pulation potentl^lle  pour  ne  pas  lAtrodulre  les  redoutables  probldntea  m§t(}odologlquei  ^ 
li^a  h  ce  demlar  mod^  de  d^tennlnatlon  {5es  jtaux*  Nous  aurppt  recovrs  aux  r^sultats 
ds  di^^rentes  enquat^^^lT^^arinBnt,  de  la  trSs  Ifnportante  analyse  longitudinal e« 
,  iDenfts  par  l*INED,erttrfl  1962  litVs72  CI).  Environ  17.C00  enfanta  ont  6t6  sulvls  ^ 
coura  de  cettt  p6rlodD«  un  trSs  grand  noinbre  d'entre  dux  reatant  dana  i'dchantlHon 
au  termt  de  I'^tudo;  i  " 

A  ia  rentr^t  scolaire        -7Z«  noua  connaiaaons  par  catSgorlet  aoclale^^le 
noffbre  d*enfanta  de  I'^chantHlon,  ^tudlanta  dans  l*ens8lgnement  aup6rleur«  quel 
qu'an  aoit  le  type  (Unlyer8lt6«  .Inatituta^  de  Technologies  ou  6colea  diverges).  En 
rapportant  cea  chlffrsft  ft  la  population  de  baae«  corrig^e  par  lea  pertea  atatla* 
tiquea^  nou!l  pouvo^  calculer.  lea  taux  de  acolarisation  vraia  dea  dlff^rentes  claa* 
«  sea  profeaaionneXlea  au  niveau  du  aupSrieur.  •  s 
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Taux  de  bacheller^ 
M 

Taux  acolarlsatlon  iTaux  de  ^n.sa%0  \ 
Ens.  sup-              *Bac.£na.aup*'  (V)  ' 

9.S 

64.2 

2-5. 

9.9 

62.$ 

3.2 

66.1 

Bmlovi$  ' 

25.  $ 

'27,2 

82,2 

24.4 

19.B 

Cadres  ix>^en$ 

'so.  2 

44.2 

ProfaMBtdns  liberates 

Si.  2 

I 

700.0  i 

Cadraa  »up^ri$urM 

57. 4 

66.3 

99.1  1 

(DjsIrard;  (Xi  et  BASTIOE  (h)  -  De  ta  fin  daa  £ttu^$  Stimsntaires  d  t'entr^a  done 
ta  vie  prof^ioiormelta  cu  d.  VmivwCti  -  Populat*lon  ^  mql-juln  1973, 
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La  Question  est  irMntenant  de  savoir  si  cette  structure  s^dple  de  scolari- 
satlcn^peut  s.^expliquer  par  telle  des  0*1  •  pr6sent^6  -pr^c^denrrent*  * 

Nous  utiUserQPs  lei  une  jr^thodolcgle  que-lque  peu  artlficieUe,  qui  e^t 
fcn'dle  sur  l*hypoth&set  suivant  Xaquelle  les  categories  dconcriqu^irert  et  culturel-^ 
lement  c!6favoris§es  ne  pourraient  otsterlr,  6  quaUt^s  l(iteIIec^vellos  donn^es,  des 
tQux  de  scQ^arisotion  sapSrieur^  &  ceux  des  classes  qul^e  supportervt  pes  ce  han- 
dicap, Cettc? jpfithpde  est  en  effet  artificielle  puisque  le  C*.i..  ^?^ttr»G  iriasure  «jle* 
p&rr*^  sensible  aux  effets  da  la  quallti  du  milieu*  C*^t  pourquoj^if^^^  ferpns  des 
,«stlratlons  relatlW&nt  pr6clses,  «t^ia  dUntferfit  lli^^tfe  dcr^  Isf/Sxdre  ds  le  m6ri- 
,  tocritie  r^duite^  en  les  corpXdtant  d'^Araluatlor^  approximatlves  dans  le  cadre  de 
la  rr^ritocratie  g6n6faUs6er  c'est  ft  dlre.aprSs.redreaaerrent      blaia  cwlturel 
hSrent  aux  rtesures  disponibles.  *  ^         \    :  -  -  ■ 


En  pre.n>ier  lieu,  essayons  de  feet  t  re  en  Evidence  le  bial^  eat  re  la  xiiitiri* 
butioa  des  aptitudes  Q»I»  et  ceXle  de  la  scolar^sdtipn  ag  niveau  supSrleur*  La  tech- 
l^iqut  utllis^e  est  cells  dc  la  coupur^*         Ji:^, fpnde  Su;  l*cbs£rvaticn  de  la  classe 
•ociale  la  plus  '^avoris^e  et  Suppose  quR  li^^cheds  scolalres  dans  cettev^catfigorie 
sent  dua,.,&oit  h  des  Aptitudes  Insuf fisantes'^t^solt^ des  causes  diversfls  al^atoires, 
tion  s^cifiques  d  cette  classe.  Soua  ces^  hypothSseSf  pn  peut  estlner  pB  que  serai mt 
l.es  taux  de  scolarisaticn  des  autres  classes  soeiales,  si  leur  seul  bandlcdp  proprc 
r^siddlt  dan  a  la  limitation  des  altitudes  Intel  lectu  ell  es«  ou  blen^par  compl§>nai- 
tarlt6«^  si  lebiais  Issu  des  conditions  socio-dconofriques  des  families  6tait  aup- 

t,a  connalssance  de  la  repartition  du  0»i»  dans  les^^dtJffii^ijes.^^^asAes-sdcfa-* 
les#  ainsi,  ousl  cell^  des^aux^de  scolarisatloft  dans  1' eisei^errent,  3uf$,rl.pbi>  Mt- 
net  de  ainvler  }es  taux  (r^rltocratlques.  au  sens  rSduit^  Le  tjabl^u  d'apr^s^^on- . 
ne  done  la  repartition  de  cet  filament  dans  les  differ entes  categories  profe^lon- 
nelles*  -  «         s  '    .    -  ^ 
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ITaux  de  scolarlsat*!  Taux  acolarlsaticnj 
'ens.  sup.  (%)     ^  '  m<|ritoc.  rfid*  ! 


"flapport 


e.7 

17.0  ' 

-  2.8 

AgrCcitlt^ure 

9.9  ^ 

22:7  ' 

2.Z 

extorters  * 

23.9 

'2.9 

3S.8 

19.8 

40.0 

2:0 

44.2-'  ' 

S3. 4 

1.2 

f.    ?Tofae»i<»i$  Hhdvatee  j 

$2.S         '  * 

S2.2 

UO 

(_    Cadres  su^irt^urs 

$fi  P 

63.0  *  ♦ 

'  Ul 
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Tl  «fv  f|ssort  qut  si  Us  proo^c^ufBs  4t  ^6Uc£^t>o  scolairc  itaUnCfpn^^ss  bxcIm- 
tivcment  sGr  le -crltlre  de  la  potGntlallt€rintelIectueHB''fliesur6eCpar  Xe  Q,!,, 
on  aboutJralt  €  line  tjirojnutlon  de  rinigajltfi  tie  rapport  d85  taux  entre  ies  Cat6- 
foriei  extremes  passant  de  9,3  ^  3*7),^mals  au  malntlea  d^one  structure  tr^s  dj*^ 

I'fitape  suivantB  strait  fwlotenant  da  s'attacher  au  redressgment  du  Jblals 
cultural  ^de?  tests  cljsslquBs  tt  d^'aborder  I'estlwtlon  des  taux  de  scolarlsation 
dans  la  cadre  de  la  mfirltocratle  gfin6ralis6a.  La  difficult!  r6slde  bier»  fivld'enment 
^«  c«  blals,  L'analyst  de  la  variance 'du  Q.I.  er\tre  ce  qui  , 
^  . /at.^d'orlglhe  jj6n6tlqu8  et  enrlronnementfll,  na  vaut  qu'au  pl^n  de  la  population 
globalt  et  na  peut,  en  tout?  rit;yeur,  nous  ^clatrar  sar  la  nature  des  diff6rence& 
"  entre  classefe^ spcialea.  Cast  pourquol  nous  nous  cQntanterons  de  tester  la  sensi- 
bility de&  Evaluations  par  rappoft  d  lA  voleur  des  ificarts.  de  performance  Q.I.  dua 
aux  dbndltlons  6conomlques  Bt  culturelljes  pendant  1«  dfiveloppement. 

^  Pour  Jugaif  de  la  sBn5lblUt§  des  estimation^,  nous  slrul^eronS  daux  hypo- 
thSses,  qui  sortt  toutas  daux^vraisemblables  sans  qu'll  nous  soit  possible  de  dire 
qut  la  aeconde  est  extrfiwe  tent  est  grande  not  re  Ignorance  en  ce  domrthe.  coef- 
ficients dered  resaemant  (translation  de^  n  points  de  I'axe  Q.I.)  cholsls  sont  Indl- 
quis*  alnel  qya  las  taux  correspondent,  dans' le  tableau  cl-dessous  i        ,  ^ 
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Taux  de 
ecolarlsat. 
ens.  sup 

HYPOTHESE  i 

'4      —  — :  n 

HYPOTHESE  7  * 

coefficient 

taux 

<  * 
coefficient 

tapx^  

B.l 

4 

25.4 

8 

3S,3 

4  ' 

32,2 

36.6 

3.2 

4 

33.  ^ 

.  6 

Z8.3' 

21/2 

2 

•40.8 

3 

4Z.7 

~m — 1 

4s:s 

3 

48.3  ' 

CaSret  moyens  * 

44.2 

0 

SS.4 

0  ' 

S3. 4 

"52.2 

0 

"  S2.^ 

0 

62.  B 

0  ' 

$3.0  j 

^  i 

63.6 

Nous  asslstons  alors  ^  una  nouvel 16^ reduction  des  disparltfis  potentlelles 
des  taux  de  8colarlsatlon»  blen  que  les  differences  restent tr6s  marqu6as  entre 
las  clasoes  sociales  axtrfimas,  cecl,  bien  entendu  dans  le  cadre,  des  hypothSses  que 
nous, avons  ratenuas.'  .  * 


Supposons  ijn  temps  qu6  I*hypoth&SB  II  dlt  quelque.  opp&ence  de  vcal semblance,  quel-  , 
le  signification  peut  on  donncr.  auj^  difffirents  niveaux  de  sicolffrlsotlon  a^tnulfisT 
Corrparons  les  catiSgories  fils  d'ouvriers  -  flls  de  professions  lib^fales.  L*^cart 
I  entre  les  taux  observes  C52»2  ^  -  8,2      peut  se  partttionner  de  la  fagon  suivartte  : 

•  Le  tau^  de  scolarisation  des  fils  d*ouvrlers  paaserait  d6  6«2  %  h  23«9  % 
si  cette  catSgorle  faisait  un  usage  optimal  (par  zi§.f6rence  aux  classes  6conoml* 
quement  favorisSes)  des  capacit6s  inteliectuelles  ^dont  eUe  dispose  ef fectlvernQnt. 
Ce  chiffre  de  23.9  %  peut,  donc^^Stre  per^u  cormne  I'objectif  maxirwil  d'v^ne  politique 
de  court  term©  en  vue  de  r^duire^  les  in^galitfis  quant  h  I'accfes  h  1 'enselgnement 
sup6rieur.  Ca  but  pour  rait  gtre  vis6  dans  la  mesurs  oCi  Ton  s*attacn§ralt  b  falre 
tomber  les  handicaps  socio '^conomlqges  h  la  scolarisation  des  families  dSfavorisdes. 


•  Dans  line  deuxldme  6tape,  19  taux  do  scolarisation  des  fils  d'ouvrlers  pour* 
raijt  passer  de  24  %  d  40  V  environ  par  reduction  des^andlcaps  culturels  et  mat6- 
rieh  des  families  quant  h  I'^ucatlon  InformeUe  des  enfants  (apprenti^sage  di^ 
langage^  des  fonctlons  losiques  ..,}.  Cette  deuxi^ma  ^tape  -est  3olis  aucun  doute 
trSa  difficile  h  tnettr-e  en  oeuvre.  et  cecl  d'autant  plus  qu'll  con^endralt  peut 
fitre  lei  de  remettrc  en  cajjse  la  position  cent  rale  de  la  famlUe  quont  h  J'^u-  . 
cation  et  au  d^velopp^ment  des  enfsnts* 

tl  seinble  done  qu*ll  solt  possible,  par  une«  ou  des  polltlques  appropri^es, 
de  r^uire  dans  d'assez  grandes  proportions^,  les  In6galit68  d'acc^s  d  1* Education 
(lei  renselgnttmentt  sup^rieur}.  Cependant,  en  d6plt  du  caractSre  approxlmatlf  d^es 
Evaluations      et  H^,  11  semble. aussl  qu'll  seralt  difficile  $t  plus* vralsemblar 
blement  IrrposslbXe  d'opfirer  une  reduction  complete.  Dejsi  pays  soclallstes  s/y  sont 
e9say6s  avec  des  moyens  Importants  et  force  6st  de  recdnnaltre  le  caractftre  in^ar- 
fait  d8  la  riusslte  de  leor  entreprise  (.13  (encore  que  la  conparalson  avec  .des  pays  , 
tels  que  la  f ranee  leur  solt  plutfit  flatteuse). 

Nous  essaieron^^'  de  prSclser  la  sigoification  des  in6gallt6s  ^L  Tficole,  en 
les  comprenant  corrme  symptfime  partlculier  d'une  soclfitfe  in^galitaire,  dan^s  la  deu- 
xidme  partie  de  ee  texte^  attachons^naua  tout  d'abord  d  poursuivre  I'examen  du 
^ystdme  seolalre  en  examlnant  les  proc&Jures  de  sfilectlon  succes^ives  qui  ont  con- 
duit   h  la  situation  observSe  dsns  I'snselgnernent  sup^rieur* 

Les  effeetlfs  dont  hous  avons  analyst  la  scolarisation  dans  I'enseignBfnent 
supfirteur  a  la  rentr^ff  1971-1972    font  partie  d*une  cohorte  qui  <5ulttalt  I'ensel- 
gnement  prln^alTQ  po'ur  oOeSder  au  niveau  secondaire  en  ^962.  Cert^  1 'organisation 
dM.  systfeme  dducatif  a  6volu6  depuls  cette  date,  nrfianrnoins,  c*est  i  partly  de  cette 
situatiop  andenne  qu'on  peut  largerhent  dclairer  la  situation  actuelle  observ6e  U). 

£n  1362,  la  olassesuivle  h  Tissue  du.C«t1. 2  Stalt  decisive  quant  oux  pos- 
slbillt6s  futures  de  scolarisation.  La  sfilectlon  s'oF^rait -sulvant  j^rola  directions 
.possibles  :  ei  premier  lieu*  le  mairrtien  dans  Tmselgnar.ff>t  primaire  m  vue  de  pr6- 
,p«rer  le  certificat  de  fin  d*6tudes  prlmaires  (CE.P.)  ei  second  lieu,.  Tcntrfie 
dsns  un  college  d*  msclgnement  gfinSral  (C.E.GJ*  qui  conduisait  au  brevet  d'fitudes 
do  premier  cycle  (B.E.P.C.)^  avec  dans  une  certaine  mesure,  possibility  de  rat- 
traper  certaines  flliferes  du  lyc§e,  et  etifin  t?;Qisl6fne  voie^sslble,  la  plus  noble, 

 _  ,  *  : 

CI)  MARKIEWIC2-LACSNEAU  (J)  -  Education  igaliU  et  iocialiem^  -  Anthropos  -  PARIS, 

(2J  Voir  diff^rmts  articles  dont  I'essentiel  a  6t6  publi6  dans  ^Population'^  et 
I'cnseighernent  -  PqF  et  INCD  -  PARIS  *■  1970*  ~ 


entr^Q- -dians  un  i^^e  classlque  et  modorr^e  qui  menait  au  baccalaurSat,  fourch^s 

A  partir  de  1? .COO  infants  del  X*igchontlllDn.*3e  i'JNED,  les  tQ\Sx  tJe  passage, 
pour  les  diffjfir^ntes  clashes  sociales  d/cfvi^i^^,  a'^tablls^ent  comrne  Ault  : 


'I  r  '  

1           GROUPE  SOCIAL 

jTal^c  de  pa$5age  \ 
■ "  ^'j  vers  -prlmQlre 
2  1  C.E.P.  M 
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ea 
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s$ 
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?  ' 

$Z 
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94 

75 
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*  * 

Cette  structure  prefigure  d6ja,  alors  que  le^  enfints  ont  en  moyenne  entr&, 
10  et'^l^  ans*  la  repartition  sociale  de  renseignemert  sup^fieur.  dix  annSes  apr^, 

orient <)tion  6tait  done  tr^s  pr^coc««  /riis  elle  6ta^t  aussi  quasiment  definitive 
puisque  Ifl.passerelle^du^EfG.  ver^  le  l>c$e. n'fitait  empruntfie  qoe  par  une  popu- 
lation rela^tivement  peu  nombreu$e«  II  est  done  partiCul^Srement  utile  j^'analyser 
cettB  bifurcation  qui.-  sen^le-t-il,  6tait  sl*d6cislve  h  cetfe  6pdque.  Get  exanen 
,est     ' "  .     *    -  .  -f 


utile-parcB  qu'il  nous  pent^ettra  de.  comprendre  la  fabricatio^  d^s  taux  actuels 
>  l^enselgnement  supfirieur*  et  parce  que  si  aujoyrd*f\ui.  Id  sfilection  s'op^re 
h  un  ou  des  niveagx  diff$renta#  11*  n'^  a  pas.de  raison   de  pen^er  que  xes  proce^  ^ 
dures  sont  f'bndamentalement  c^ahg^es.  ^  '  .  ^ 


Corme  oous  I'avons  fait  au  niveau  de  l'universltd«  pOsons*nous  Xm  question 
de  s.svd(i(  ai        differences  de  scoXarlsation  sont  susceptibles  de  s^*^expliquer  par 
dds  differences  <3>' aptitudes*  Calc^Ions  en  premier  lieu  ce  que  seralent  les  taux  en 
situation  d6  rir^-tporatie,  rfiduite*  ,    *  * 

Qualitativement«  les  rdsultats  ^ont  semblables  aU  cas  de  I'ensei^nement 
supfirieufi  d  savolr  qu*on  asslsteralt     un^  reduction  tr^s  Importanto  de  I'ln^galite 
des  taux  de  scolarisation«  (rais  que  des  differences  notables  subsisteralent  nean- 
moins«  surtout  dans  la  fili^re  lycee.  GlQbaletr.ent«  on  doit  j'attendre  ^  ce  que 
I'inegalite  sociale.  scit  d*autant  .plus  grarde  que  la  selection  est  sSv^re  en  ter* 
mos  de  qualltes  requises.  .  '  '         '  'J^.' 
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ENTREE  EN  6  6n» 

ENTREE  AU  CYCEE 

GROUPE  SOCIAL 
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84     '  ^  93.8 

SB 
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9S       C  93.0IL. 

7SS 

?S,0  * 

Cadrea  eup^vteura 

94 

96.0 

Nous  Vinons  de  s^rouler  cs  que  devlendral^t  lea  taux  de  scolarlsatlon  dans 
m  syst^fnc  de  s^lgctlon  foncl6  sur  le  Q.*!.  ,  en  ,f0i.t,  ZBtt^  pot^Halit^  Educative 
n*G5t  pas  une  donnde  visible  et  n»6tait  pas  h  la  disposition  de  J/lnstltutlon  sco- 
lalre  au  nttn»nt  de  I'orieatatlon,  Les  6l6ment3  ^ur  le$quels  pouv^ent  se  baser  les 
"orientQUTS**.  6 talent  essential lement  aU  noh*re  de  quatre  :  * 
\  -    .10  r6usslte  de  l*enfant  au  C«n<2  ^ 

.  I'egft  i.l'lsaue  du  C.(1*2  (prenant  en  coiTp^e  16  retard  accuinulS  dans  le 

prlrnalre),  -     ,\  * 

^'a'avla  du  maltre  qui  a  sulvl  I'enfant  ea  C.K.2 

•  le  d6slr  dss  parents* 


fitydai^  de  1  »3 


Repreno5[s  j:et;te  fols  eticore,  les  StydqTs  de  1»IN£0  et  reclJett:hons  le  mode 
d'a'ctlop  et  le  poids  da  C65  qo^tte  $16tnentsf.       >  'V  

Exomlnons  tout  d'abord'.les  deux  premiers  6l6inef\ts  qui^sont-fcctuels,  alors 
que  les  deux  autres  lal8.3en^ ''davcntage  de  place  h  1 'Interprfitatlon. 


^  REUSSITE 
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.   La  r^usslte  scoloira  en  C.n,2.  serrble  p^us  irr^ortonte  que  Itge  dans  l*orlen* 
totlon*.  En  folt«  C6S  deux  facteurs  jse  comblnent«  et  si  l*2fe  o  peu  d'influence  jsur 
les  taux  d* entree  en  6  dms  pour  dss  enfonts  dant  .1q  r6usslte  sst  tnouvalse*  11  de-. 
vlent  d^terrrd^iont  pour  des  snfants  dont  la  r^uaalte  est  moyenne  ou  tonne* 

Le  fraphlque  sulvant  reprls  de  donn6es  regrotip^es  tiroes  de  A*  GIRARD  st 
P*  CIERC  expllclte  let  tau;^  de  scolori$otion«  pour  Ih  population  globale  en  fonc- 
tlon  de  l*3ge  au  mofnent  de  1 'orientation  et  de  la  r^usslte  dans  le  prlmafre* 


Tau£  d'arvtr^e  en  §ime  (X) 


-  REUSSXTE^ ' 
9xcellente  ^ 


<11  ans    »11  ans      12  ans      13  ans       >13  ans 


La  diversity  soclale  observ6e  pr6(:6deiTfn6nt  s*expltque<-t-elle  alors  par  une 
rdusslte  /rolndre  des  cat6sorles  professlonnelles  ddfavorla^ga  et/ou  pat  une  ntolns 
srande  prdcocltS  7  Ces  dexix  entires  ds  la  selection  sont-lls  &  irSme  de  faire 
reconnaltre  les  61us  majorltalrement  dans  les  families  des  classes  do;ninantes  ?^ 
La  r^ponse  h  ces  questions  peut  dtre  trouvSs  dans  I'examen  des  taux  de  scolarlsa' 
tlon  an  fonctlon  de  la.r^uoaite  et  de  l*Sie  pour  les  dlff6rentes  cl**59s  soclales* 
Alnsl*  pour  des  enfants  de  rdusalte  rooyenne  et  ayant  fait  une  scolarltd  prlmalre 
sans  redoublement*  les  taux  d*entr6e  en  6  ^me  s'6tagent  de  35  %  pour  les  flls 
d'agrlculteurs  &  99  ^  pour  les  flls'de  cadres  aup^rle^rs* 
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te  tableau  cl-dessbtjs  slriile  ce  que  ^draient  les  taux  d' entree  en  6  ^me  si 
toutes  les  catSfories  soclales  adpp talent,  *d  3ge  et  r^usslte  <jonni§s,  les  taux  de 
passage  de  la  sous -population  de  r6f6rence  professions  Ub^rales.  On  observe  que 
les  InSgolitfis  seralent  trSs  largement  r^dultes  (le  rapport  entre  les  deu^  j&ot^- 
gorle^  extrames  passant  de  2,9  ^  1,25)  pour.se  confo3:;mer''plus  ou  (reins  aux*  dlf- 
fSrentl^tiilpns  antlclp^es  pan^  1 'exarr^n  des  repartitions  O.I.  L'6cart  d'avec  la 
structure  observSe  nou^  renvois  alors  &  l*aaalyse  des  deux  autres  crit^res  4  Xa 
disposition  de^  orienteurs  pour  opSrer .^la  selection,  A  savolr  I'avis  des  mdltres 
et  Je  d'6slr  exprlm6  par  les  parents.  ,   "  •  *  ^    ,  ' 
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Ces  deux  caractdrlstlquds  sent  en  effet  impottantes  car  1' usage.  ^  I'orien- 
tatlon,  est  de  sul\/re  l*avl3  des  parents  dans  la  ccesure  oC^  1' enfant  semble  avui^ 
les  cofrp6tences  requlses  pour  avoir  une  scolarit6  future  normale/pour  csrtalnes 
categories,  les  parents ^sont  tr&s  en  de9a  des  passltlllt^s  lnt6llectMei;es  ds  leurs 
enfants,  alors  que  "bans  les  catSgorlea.  favorls6es,  Xe^s  ffiThllles  v  1  sent  aou vent  f 
..^es  c«rriSires*iraximales.*^  '  ^      y  , 


Par  consequent,  la  classe  sulv^  par  I'e.n'fant     1' issue  0u  qui 
predetermine  dans  une  large  mesure  ses  pDssiblllt^s  d'avenlr  scolaire,  est  le 
refj;et  presqueexact  de      volontS  parentale.  Ouant  h  I'avis  du  maltre,  11  se  , 
fonde.sur  les  deux  critdres  de  la  reusslte  scolaite  et  de  l'3ge,  pvec  n^annnolns 
un  blals  ^  Tavantage  des  categories  soclales  favorls^ss,  Alnsl,  sur  10Q  enfants 
d'agrlqulteurs,       ont  un6  r6usslte  excellente  ou  bonne  et  33^  sent  proposes  par 
Vlnstituteur  pour  entrer  dans  une  classe  de  6  erne*  de  lyc^ee.  pour  100  enfants 
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de  cadres  supSrleurs,  les  rSussltes  bonnes  ou  excellentes* sont  atteintes  par .55*^ 
alor&  que  75  sont  proposes  par      maitre.,  II  seinble  icl  que  t'enseignant  antlclpe, 
au-c!e3l&  tie  l*entr6e  en  6  ^ite,  l^s  handicaps  6conomlques^  culturels  des  families  . 
d^favor^s^es  et  iles .atimulations  et  soutiens  de?  families  ais§es.      ^  " 
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A  titre  de  conclusion  quant  &  ces  quelques  observations  sur  iB^aystdme  ^ 
§dupatlf  fran^ais*  on  peut  r'etenir  Ibs  points  suivants  : 

•  Les  aptitudes  intellectuelles  &  vocation  scolair^,  telles  qu'elles  sont 
(nesurdes  par  le  Q.I.  sont  in^galement  rdparties  chez  Xes  enfants  des  diffdrentes* 
classes  sociales,  et  bien  que  la  r^usslte  aux  tests  soit  influenc^e  pe^f^lA  quality 
du  ndlieuV  une  part  des  differences  s'^xpliqge  par  des  caused  g^ndtiques. 

»  Les  differences  de  cursu?  scolaires  d'enfants  d'origine  pociale  diff^rente , 

s'expliquent  pour  une  paift  par  des  diff6r6nqes  de  O.I,  ToutefoiSr  cette  part  (1) 

qui  est.faible  &  1 'issue  du  prlnaire  ttentre  25  et  35  ^)  croit  au  fur  et  i  rrosure 

.  tiu'on  s^feve  dana^Ie  niveau  d'6tudes  Centre  60  et  75  %).  Dans  la  tnesure  oil  ,le;s  ^ests 

ne  seraient  pas  affectSs  par  les  conditbna  envirpnnferrentales,  ces  proportions 

seraient  rfiduites  trespoctiveoient  10  %  et  40  ^  environ  suivant  I'hypoth&s'e  H2)  ."^ 
-*  ^  *  ' 

•  Outre  les  differences  d&  rfiussite  scolaire,  qui  sont^  faibles,^  J 'issue 

du  primaire«  Jles  hearts  sent  largement  creus^s  par  le  comporter^nt  do^  families* 
A  r^ussite  6gale,  les  families  rrodestes  ont  des  arnbitions  rrodestes*  alora  que  les 
families  ais6e&  viseni  des  diplomes  eieves.*. 


(1)  La  signification  (Je  cette  part  est  d'qrdre  statistique*  II  ne  s'agit  que  d'une 
conception  additive  d'effets  purs  due  i  diff6rents  facteurs. 


23¥ 


•  > •organisation  du  syst^me  6ducatlf  fran^als  en  flil&rea  relatlvement 
6tanches*  avec  o'rlentatfon  pr6coce  eat  <i  m6n^  de  favorlser  un  accSs  InSgall-^ 
talre  h  la  scplarisatlon  des  enfants  des  <Jlff6rentes  classes  aoclales. 


\ 


La  plutalit^  dee  conportemmte  iducatifs  des  famCltes  ne  a  'ex- 
clique  paa  convendblewent  par  lee  differences  d* certitudes ^  c'eet  done  I 'aspect 
demmde  individuelte  qui  dolt  Hre  pri^Ugi^  ;  I'offre.  en  effet,  ne  senijle  pas 
dStenrjinante^  mats  plutdt  d^texmnie  dans  me  organisation^ liberate  telle  que 
celle  de^la  France.  L'individu,  par  9a  eeule  inscription  en  tmivereitS  par  exem-^ 
pie;  egt  qapdble  de  or^er  VoffTe  correspondant  d  eon  disir.  La  diffioult4  est 
que  deg  faoteitrs  teU  que  ceux  qui  ont  it4  dbordis  pr^cidentnent  op^rent  me  di-- 
fcrmation  entre  les  demandee  potentie\le6  des  farrHleg  et  lee  Bcolarisationo  ef- 
fective** Ce^si^dcBnt,  it  parati  clair  que  lei  inigalitis      qualit^s  intellectuel^ 
te9  sent  ^fortewent  aocentu^ea  par  lea  inigalitSa  dona  lee  dSaire  acolairea  dea  • 
fajdtles..     >  ,  ' 


' .  ^  II.  DES  A^gITIONS  EDUCATIVES  FAMILIALES  DIFFERgNClEES  • 

La  recherche  des  ralaons  pour  lesqueiles  les  famlllei  d6slrent,  de  fa?on 
expllcl^e  ou  Impllc^tte,  tel  type  ou  tel  niveau  de  scolirlsatlon  plut6t  que  tel 
autre,  a  6t6  men6e  de  fa^on  active  ot  varl6e  par  de  nombreux  aoclologues.  Le 
slfrple  recensement  de  Ip  llttfiratute  exlstante  aeralt  dfija  une  oeuvre  cqnaldfi- 
rattle  at  nous  noua  contentarona  jcl  d*op6rer  un  clAssemer\t  qui  aura  pour  but  de 
f^lr©  ressortir  les  hypotheses  et  les  acquis  des  dlfffirentes  6coles  d'analyse. 
pans  une  deuxiftroe  6tape,  rjous  nou«  attacherons  h  prfireiiter  quelques  prop&slt.lqns 
unlflantes  oul  permettrolent*  par  un  nodSIe  d*  lr\8plratlon  6conomlque,  de  prendre 
coniptQ  Ih  r6allt6  des  structures  observ6es  i  un  Instant  dann6  alnsl  que  lour 
6vdlutlon  dans  le  tefTps*^  .  *  '     .  »       -  , 


.        .  '        '  ,235 
II«t»  Les  hypotheses -et  les  acquis  deUa  socloloKiB 


£n  matldre  f^e  d^slcs'de  scolarls^ion  des  families  pour  leurs  enfontSt  lesv 
nofflbreuses  epqu&te&  menses.  Cans  fivers  pQ>3  ottestent  d'une  gronde  dlfffrentla- 
tion  entre  Xes  groupes  soclaa)^  Oe  plus»  un  puissant  effet  d'lnteractlor^  est  ^ 
.  6ga lenient  ml&  en  Evidence.  Alnsl^  lorsqu*on  enquSta  ^  un  point  InterrnSdlalre  du 
syst^ii».6ducatlf »  .sur  Xes  aspirations  des  parents  ,e a  fpnction  de  laVdussite  sco- 
lalre  de  I'annSe  pr^c^dentet  on  observe  que  les  d^slrs  parentaux  sont  d*autant 
plus  senslbles  A  la  r^ussite  de  X^enfant  que  le  statut  social  de  la  famill&^st 
bas.  Cltons  par.exemple,  J.'6tud9  de  60UD0N  et  60URRICAU0  effectu^e  au  ni%/eauue 
la  dasse  de  3        ,de  I'enseignement  secondalre  dans  I'acad^mle  de  Bordeaux.  La 
population  iStutflSe.est  partlculi&re  pulsqu'elle  f^t  compos^e  d*enfants  sdlectlon- 
n6s  par  le  flltr,e  de  9  ann^es  de  scolaritd.  sd^ectlon  qui  a  op6r6  A  partlr  dea 
aptitudes*  mals  aussi  des.  dfisirs  des  families.  On*bbserve  que  p#ur  le&  categories 
prof essionnell^s  4lev^^s#  les  aspirations  sont  pratiquement  inddpendantes  de  la 
V^ussite   environ  70  \  visent  un  statut.  61ey6}.  if^lors  que  pour  les  categories 
sociales  modesteSr  les  aspirations  d*une  part  sont  infSrieures  m^me  pour  une  trds 
bonne  rdusslte.  et  d* autre  pdrtt  d^croissent  trSs  rapidement  quand  la  riussite  * 
est  moins  bonne »  (64  %  quand  la  r^ussite  est  §lev§e,  32     quand  leTr^ussl-^e  est 
inoyenne  et  28^%  quand  elle  est  basse)  ■  ^ 

tes  sociologues  ont  d6velopp6  plusieurs  types  d* analyse  pour  ^xpliquev* 
pour  rendre  cornpte  de  ces  structures  et^du  caract&re  pluriel  des  scolarisations.' 
indivlduelles.^  II  A'agit  de  thj§ories  macrosociologiques  qui  prennent  en  conside- 
ration la  societe  globale  dans  son  mode  hierarchis6  et  11  s'agit  ensuite  de  theo- 
ries de  type  microsocidlogique  dont  la  forme  peut  Stre  double  :  d^une  part*  des 

^analyses  qui  se  r^f^rent  au  module  culturel  sous-Jacent  h  chacune  des  classes 
sociales,  et  d'autre  part*  des  recherches  fondees.swr  les  conditions  individuelles 

-^des  families  devant  1 'education.  Dans  ce  dernier  a^ce*  on  suppose  que  pour  les 
facteurs  de  la  decigiOn  6ducatlye»  ll  y  a  une  ceKaine  homogejieXte  h  I'interieur 
dds 'groupes*  di  bien  que  les  inegalit^s  obseryees  apparalsSent  ^eQ.s  A  I'appar- 
tanance  soclale*  u  .  * 

Nous  examinerons  success! vement  ce&  dlffSrentes  6coles  de  fagon  quelque  peu 
lapidalre>  rsr^^w^ant  le  lecteur  aux  ouvragss  originaux  .pciuc  des  informations  com- 
piementaires* 
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II.I-I.^Thfiorles^macro^gociologigue^  '         '  ' 

Cet  ax&  de  recherche  est  prlnclpalement  rspr^ent6  en  France  porjes^tra- 
voux  de      BDljRDIEU  et         PASSERQN  (Les  h^rdtters,  puls^la.  reproduction) / 
l*§c^le  eat  consldfir^e  contne  une  courrole  de  transmission ^es  ayantagss\ poss6d6^ 

^    paij  la  classe  domlnante  d'une  g§n6ration  h  la  sulvante.  Pour  rempilr  son  rfile  - 
de  transmission  aux  hSrltlers,  l'6cfole  v|hlcul&  la  culture  des .classes..bdur- 

^  geolses,  Corme  par  definition,  les  classes  irodestes  oe  la  pclssSdent  pas,  ii , 
s*en8uit  que  r ^nseigmement  e%tampllle  et  legalise  l6s  61os  panni  ^e^  descen-'  . 

^   dant^  de  la  boufgeoisle.  Quant  aax  enfents  d'origine  jnodeste*  lls'ne  sont  pas  _ 
tenths  de  troubXer  l*6rdre  6tabli,  pulsqu'lls.per^olvent,  par  l*observatlon  de 
leurs  senblables,  que  le  savoir  d  un  baut  niveau  leur  est  ipaccesslWe,  ^ 

La  dlfflcuU6,  dans  ce  type  d'analyse  vient  de  ia  quasl-lmposslbillt§  d'ef- 
ffictuer  des  tests  qui  se^relcnt  susceptlbXes  de  mettre  la  th^orie  ^  l'6preuve,  du 
fait  d'uae  certain&  cir(?ularlt6  du  schema' -explicatlf, 

^  SORDKIN  avalt  d^Jd  ^mis  l'td6e  suivant  Uquelle  les  soci6t€s  .ont  tendance  h 
se  reprodulre  ho'mothfitiquement  ^ans  le  tenuis,  Cependant,  la  thfeorie  d6veiopp6e  .par 
cet  auteur  est  twins  extreme  que  celle  de  eOURDIEU  «t  PASSERON,  et  6chappant  pour 
partle  au  raisonnernent.  circ,ulaire,  elle  autorise  urte  Evolution  dans  le  temps  de 

^la  structure  des  scolarlsations  i  ce  qui  est  impossible  dans  ^a  version  des  au- 
tebrs  frangais.  Pour  spROKIN,la  ralson  de  la  stabilit6  dans  le  tenps-  de  la  soci6t6 
tient  au  r61e  r^gulateur  qu'exerce  la  farrille,  Dans  lea  s!Dci6t6s  traditionnelles, 
la"  famine,  systdnis  de  solidaritg  est  le  pivot  dd  l*oi^anisatiort^  sociale.  Pour  que 
la  famille  reste  un  noyau  unl,  11  convient  done  qua  les  infants  visent  un  statut 
cdmparable  a  celul  des  parents,  ^i  Bien  que  la  rpobtll^6,  vers  le  -bas  donwe  \^rs  ' 
le  hiut,  est  Jug6e  indfisirable.  On  cqn^prend  alors  l*6volution  de's  taux  de  scolff- 
ri^atlon  dans  la  tenps,  dans  la  rresure  oC  le' rtie  de  la  ftfmille  a  tewjance  6  s»af-. 

'"Paiblir.  Csperdarit  cette  Analyse  jar^sente  le  mSme  inconvenient  que^^elli5<de  ecuROIEU 
et  PASSERON,  elle  est  flnaliste  et  ne  se  prete  pas  A.l*6preuve  du  test  qui  d6ci- 

/derait  de  sa  validation 'ou  de  sofy.rGfjet. 

.    .     .  \ 

Exarrinons  roalntenant  ^es  recherches  qui  n*appr6hendent  pas  la  soci6t6  dans 
son  enserrble,'  nais  qui  s'attachent  i  I'exathen  des  scolarlsations  au  niveau  de  1*- 
dividu  et  de  sa  famlllei^tutrice  des  choix  Sducatlfs, 
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.Ues  -observations  feltes  Sur  le  c,ct^fne  fran^ala  nous  avalent  laiss§  entre- 
voir  le  rfilfe  de  la  volont§  de  la  feRiUe.jdans  le  cholx  scolalre  d  l^'issue  de  I'en- 
sBlgnement  prlmalre.  Pour  BCURDIEb  et  PASSERON*  les  families  jjodestes  accepter^ilent 

'  b-1  en  de  ,acol arise r  leurft  enfants^  ipals  elles  en  sont  dlssuadfies  pa/  I'observatlon 
des  fr^quencea  ^  poot  de  scolarlsatlon  et  non  de  rSusslte  par  groups  social- 

>^  Ce^  frfiquences  sont  alors  per^ues  comme  des  probabilitfis  ex  ante  de  rfussite  et 
guldftnt  les  cholx  Indivlduels,  A  ce  niveau,  cette  approche  est  micro- ^conomique, 
.cBpefldSnt,  elle  fait  la  confusion  iu  taux  de.  scolarlsatlon  et  du  taux.de  rfussite 
si  blen  qu'on  cpniprend  mdl  pourqixoi  les  in,jllvidbs  aglssent  alnsl.  KAHL  et  HYMAN 
ont  9ssay§  d'fexpllclter  cq  point-  Pour  eux»  les  in6gallt§3  sont  jSues  av  fait  que 
lo  liaison  entre  I'enselgnemcnt  et  la  rfussite  professlonnnelle  est  ppr^ue  comme 
^6tant  de  plus  en  plus  l&che  au  fur  et  h  mesure  qu*an  descend  dans  la  hi^rarchie 
soclale-  La  question  de  savolr  pourquoi.la  valeur,  l*utllit6  attach^e  ^*l*6cole  ' 
varie  d'une  classe  spclals  &  l.'autre#  resets  n^anmoins  en  suspens*  j 

Une  ^rt5ie  d* investigation  possible  consists  h  explorer  le  processue  du  C 

ctioix  fiducatif  indlviduel-  Cn  peut  ainsi  consid6rer  que  la  famllla.est  un  agent 

'  *  '  '  P- 

dScisionnsl  raticnnai  qui  organisesX 'Education    de  ses  enfents  en  fonctioades  mo- 

*  ■*  «  »  , 

yens  dont  elle  dispose  et  des  contraintes  qu'elle  supports.  Cette  direction  de 

recherche  pr^sente  en  outre  I'avantage  d'autorlser  une  Evolution  de  la  structure 

des  taux  de  .scolarlsatlon  chns  le  temps^  dans  la  mdsure  ou  les  conditions  du  cholx 

^Vbluent  elles-mSmes* 

Le  nod&le  que  nOus  gallons  maintenant  prSsdnter  est  un  module  d 'Inspiration 
6conorplque  dans  lequel  chaque  f  ami  lie  est  supposSe  optimlser  la  carxUre  Educa- 
tive de  3esenfaats#    l*6ducation  6tant  pergue  corrme  un  investissement.  II  d6finit 
des  situations  optimales  et  fait  I'^^ypothfese  que  la  probabilit6  pour  qu'un  type 
de  scolarlsatiorv  soit  retenue  est  d'autarrt  plus  grand©  qu'il  se  rapprochp  de  cet 
C0tlJnum.  '  \  '  * 

Il",2t  Un  module  d*iBxplication  d'origine  6conomit^a 

Les  recherches  prt^nclpalerriBnt  d*jorigine  .angl^o-saxonne,  relatives  h  une 
approche  ^conon>iqMe      la^errand^  d ^Education  sont  fondles  sur  une  double 
hypothfes^  ;  la  prtiniSre  est  que  les  individus  sont  des  agents  ^conomlques  ra- 
^ticr.nsls  en  ce  sehs  qu*il5  choisissent  les  situations  qgi  correspondent  pour  eux 
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I'utilltS  iB  plus  srande  i  la  aeconde  hypothSse  est  ,que  1' agent  Individual  • 
se  comporte  face  h  1* Education  corcme  un  Investlsseur  et  que  le  marchfe  du  capital 
dans  lequel  s'effectue  I'lrivestlsseroent  rempllt  les , conditions  d'un  march6  cod- 
corrgntlel  parfalt*  Si,  I'on  ajoute^que  la  mesgre  de  l'utlllt6  se  confond  g^n§r 
rolement  aVec  la  m^sure  rnonStalre  dlrecte,  on  aboutlt  alors  d  une  optimisation 
Indlfffirenclfie  de  I'^avestlssement  ^ducatlf  sulvant  les  caractWlstlques  propres 
cJu  d^ddeur,      '   ^  * 

En  d&pit  des  hypotheses  50us*^Jacentes  et  des  donn§es  utllis§Bs  qui  ont  . 
.  \  -  ^ 

nourrl  une  ebondante  conttoverse,  ces  modfeXes  sent  utiles  pour  d6flnir  yne  sorts 

de  reference,  de  nofwe  qui  caractfirlseralt  I'lnvestlssement  optimal*  Cependant, 

ilsne  peuvertt.condulre  qu'i  un  Ichec  si  on  souhatte  rendre  comptc.  de  la  reality 

qui,  contns  nous  I'ovons  vu  prficgdemment,  dans  ce' texte,  'se  caractfirlse  par  une 

grande  dlverfiitfi.  En  regard  de  ce  fait,  la  thfiorle  du  capital  humaln  utilise' Im- 

pllcltement  et.tneme  explicltement  parfois,  1 'argumentation  sulvant  laqoelle 

lo  diversit6  provlendralt  de  la  repartition  Infigalltalre  dea  capacltfes  indlvl- 

duelled,  sans  d'allleurs  prendre  soln  de  les  d6flnlr.  La  demonstration  a  M 

folte  que,  si  cetta  argumentation  a  du  vjal,,  elle  est  rf^anmolns  lnsuffi$ante 

pour  rendre  compte  convenabl^ment  de  la  r§allt§  obgervq^p^.  C'est  pourquol,  11 

sefffale  oppdrtun  de  falre  an  rSexaipen  du  moddle  d' optimisation  de  I'lnvestlS'-. 

sdhient  fiducotif .  . 

'      '  '  ,      ,         ♦  ■     '  '  * 

Attachons-nous  tout  d*abord  aux  Hypotheses  de  1' analyse  coQt3-b6n6flce  ^las 
'slque,  Tradltlonneilement,  ce  jnodp  da  calcul  est  fond§  sur  1' existence  d'une  d6- 
^lslon_lndlvlduell6  ratloanelle  h  partlr  d'une  fonctlpn  unique  pogr^la  masure  de 
Id  rentablllte.       justification  dd  cette  ratlohalite  se  trouve  dans  l'hypoth6se 
sous-jacente  selon  laquelle  les  Indlvldus  quelles  que  solent  leurs  conditions 
socio-6conpmlques  d' existence,  pourralent  emprunter  pour  flnaricer.  leurs  etudes, 
et  cecl  a  un  taux  Identlque  dqnn6.  Cstte^ demarche  qui  suppose  1* existence  d'un  • 
marche  dU  capital^ parf alt,  d'une  part  ne  corresponcJ  pas.    I'orgajj^-t^on  de  nos 
societea,  et  d'jutcs  part,  prouve  son  inefflcacltS  quant  4  1' explication  des  com- 
plirtements  dlf'f6rents  des  divers  groupfes  soclauxi  Cowne  par  alUeurs,  on  observe 
Qur  longue  p6rlDde,  une  differentiation  permanente  inter-ciaases,  meme  si'l'ln- 
tenslte  des'  In6g^llt6s  a  tendance  &  decroltre,  11  y'  a  tout  lleli  de  penser  que 
cetto  situation  wviitfepond  i  des  comportsnan^s  fondamentauA  dj.ff6rencl69.  Porce 
f\ous  ast  de  supposerque  tous  les  indlvldus  n'ont  pas  la  mSm^fonction  d'utlllte 
et/ou  sont  dann  des  situations  socio -6conomlque8  telles^qu'elles  indulsent  de^ 
6carts  dans  la  volonte  educative.  L*outll  coQts-b6n6flces  a  et6  gtllls6  avec  des 
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spphlstlcatlons  moth^matiques  dl verses,  mois  la  nature  de  des  hygoth^ses  a 
gardSj  h  notre  SBn^,  I'erpreinte  de  considerations  6conoiPlques  strictest  et 
en  toua  cos»  trop  restrlctlves  pour  rendre  compte  convenabXement  4e  la  x^eiLt^. 

Oe  fa^on  8ch§matlque«       peut  dlst^nguer  deux  p§r lodes  ll^es  au  processus 
^ducotlf  dans  la  vie  d*un  Indlvldu  i  une^premi&re  p6rlode^  pendant  lo^eXle^I'ln- 
dlvidu  regoit  sa  formation  islle  se  caract6ris&  par  un  cofit}  et  une  seconds  p6- 
rloda  au'cburs  de'  Xaqueil^le  il  y  ^a  utilisation  dans  la  vie  active  du  capital  ec- 
qulSj  «(elle  se  caract6rlse\^par  un  revenu),  ■*  .  ^ 

Ce  processus  peut  se  repr6senter  par  un  graphlque  du  type  suivant  i 


valeurs  courant$8 
»    «  valeurs  aqj^uaHsies 

•  *^  "       de  sortie  du  procesBus 
.  '    iducatif  et'  d'entrSe  done 

*Co^t8i  I  ^         la  lyie  active 

\  *B  *       de^sor*tie  de  1a  vie  active 

.•^  ♦  '  * 

«  le  coOt  total  direct  actualia^^  (ou  taux  R)  d^une  formation 

poursuivie.  Jusqu'a  I'ige      est  : 

M        '  -kt  '  .  ' 

Cd^    «^  I     ^,Ct).  e      dt  ~         avec.^t)  fonction  de  coGts  d;lrect8* 


SO  it 


Cd^ 


i  le  fnodlle  fait  rhypoth^se  qu'il  dxiste  une  relation  fonctioh* 
nelle  entre  le  stock  de  capital  humain  acquis  (estirrd  par        et  le  profil  de 
carrldre.  Cette  relation  dSfinlt  la  forme  de  la  farri-lle  des  ^ourbes  de  revenua 
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Nous  connalssons  l*6qtiQtion  ds  la  -Pandlle  dea  courbes  de.revenus.: 

^  1  .Si  sur  le  graphlque  pr^cfidsnt  correspond  h  VhgQ  de  la  8colarit6 
obliffttoire,  la  poursuite  d*6tudes  Jusqu*A  I'aje  t.-  a  one  consequence  triple^ 

f*A2    .  ^ 

Otf  cOt^  des  coOts  directs,  I'lndividu  supportera  4(t).dt  (expres- 

sion non  actualis6e)  i  du  c6t6  des  g^lns,  il  faudra  attribuer  au  surcrolt  d'6du- 
cotlo;)  .(t^  ^  ^A1^'       surcrolt  de  revenu  correspondant  s 


B 

A1  " 


(expression  non  actualisSe).  ^ 

Qette  derni^re  expression  fait .ressdrtir  dans  la  pfiriode  (t..,  t.^)  ce 
que^es^conomlstes  ont  coutume  d*appeler  le  manque  S  ygegner,  c'est-d-dlre,  le 
cpOt  du  renoncemeot  ^  un  revenu  professlonnel  du  fait  de  la  continuation  de  Jl*en~ 
seltnement*  *;  '  * 


r 


Flnalemeat»  11  est  possible »  en  prenaat  en  compte  ces  dlffSrents  ^l^ments 
de  calculer  le  b§n6flce  net  actualist  de  ce  supplement  d* Education  par  rapport  au 
minimum  ^l^golement  cblisatolre. 


B 

o 


[-  Y  ft  i,  t)    n  Ct   *  tlj.e''^*.  dt 


'A1  "Al 


A  peut  6tre  fnl«  sous.  la\forme  ^^tt^J « 


La  formation  optlmale  correspond  au  norrbre  d*ann§es  d*6tudes  t^qul 
fist  la  valeur  de  t.^  qui  rend      maximum.  «  *    .    .  . 

t.   racine  de  :   '  ■  0  ^         °  . —  <  0 

Ce  module  reprend  le  schema  classlque  d'optlmisatlon  ,de  l*lnvestlssennent 
6ducatlf.  Jl  se  caractfirise  par  l^unlcitS  de  I'optlmum  quelles  que  splent  les  \ 
caract6riatlques  Indlvlduelles  du  d^cldeur  et  par  cons6qiient«  ne  se  prSte  pas  h 
ttxpllquer  la  grande  diversity  qu'on  observe.  ^En  fait,  son  InefflcacltS  provlent 
<l*une  part;«  de  X'hypoth^se  de  concurrence  et  de  celle  de  1* existence  d*u(l  marchd 
du  capital  porfolt,  /Mis  aussl  d* autre  part*  fjg  fait, que  Ton  ralsonne  sur,  des 
mpyannes^  alor5  que  la  dispersion  est  grande  autour  de  ces  valeura  centrales  et 
que  ces  chlffres  cachent  des  situations  dlff6rencl6es.  C'est  h,  partlr  de  cette 
reflexion  banale  qu'll^est  possible  d'apporter  des  critiques     la  th^orle  tra- 
dltlonne^le  et  de  proposer  un  module  susceptible  de  rendre  compte  des  falts. 

Examlnons  tout  d*abord  les -ihlbXesses  de  la  construction  en  nous  attfl^ 
chant  en  premier  lieu,  d  Vobservatlon  des  coGts  ^  des  revenus,  aprds  quol  nous 
qhercherons  It  dfifinir  les  arguments  de  la  fonctlon  d*utllit6  Indlvlduelle  qui 
absorbe  bes  Sl^ments  dans  Ifi  ^6clslon  Educative. 

11,2.1.  L^SIiSlgultl^relatlve^ux^dfiflnU  ^ 
de  r^ducatlori 


l:5-f°"£5iSG-dS?LS23i5  d§-ilt3^£25l9D**  1* observation  des  dfipensea  dlvlslbles 
e-^fectufiss  par  lea  families  pour  leurs  enfants  Iqlsse  apparaltre  les  d^penses 
do  trols  types ^  ,  '  > 
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-  Bgs.  d§penses  qui  correspondent  au  coQt  de  la  crolsaance  d*un  enfarit 
en  dehors  de  tBute  hypothfeae  6ducativB.  Cest  ce  que. certains  auteurs  appelleot 
le  oodt  de  Vhormm         ^  '       -  ' 

-  Oes  coQts  d* education  au  sens  strict.  Ce  sont  les  d6penaes  de  scola- 
rlt6  oiTcelles  dlrectement  indultes  par  la  frfiquentatlon  scolalre.     accord  sem- 
ble  6galenent  se'falre  pour  IntSgrer,  dans  cette  cat^6gocle,  les  d§penses  dif- 
f6reatleiles  entre  celles  qu'on  observe  et  ceiles^^que  I'on  obsetverait  si  I'enfant 
n»6talt  pas  scolaria6.  yeyemple,le  rIus  classlque  est  blen  gvideoinent  celui'du 
service  d'hotellerie  foui^nl  par  les  fitabllsserrentsj. 

-  bes  coQts  d*actlvit6a  soclo-^ducatlves.  Ce  polrtt-  donne  lieu  S  dehorn- 
breuses  controverses.  En  fiffet,  fautril  qu  non  les-^lnclur?  dans  les  dfipenses 
fiducatlves  ?  Les' partisans  d^une  r^ponse  negative  partent  d^une  conception  6trolte 

ll6ducatlon.  Pour  eux,  le  carac'tSre  non  obllgatolre  de  ces  dSpenses  les  fait 
agrtlr  du  cadre  fiducatlf.  A  I'opposI,  les  partisans  d'une  rgponse  positive  ae  • 
fondent  sur  des  Etudes  p^dagogiques  qui  IndiquSnt  que  le  d6veloppement  intelleq-  '  . 
tuel  d'un  enfant  peut  se  completer  ^'(ou  se  falreJ  dans^0es  trttnifestations  non  li6es 
iu-  systfeme  6ducatlf  formel.  '  ^  -     *  < 

Or,  si  les  coQts  stricts  d'6ducation  ne  sont  pas  identiques  pour  lea  dif- 
f6renta  types  de  families,  les  6carta  sont  beaucoup  plus  marqu6s  enCDre  en  ce  qui 
concerhe  les  actjvitfis  soclo-culturelles.  On  peut  alors  penser  gu'll  exists  deu'x 
typos  d'investissement  en  capital  humaln  sulvant  le  mode  d*acqulslttont  II  serait 
dans  ce  cas,  irnportant  de  mesurec  leur  rentablllt6  propre^  et  d*6valuer  dans  quelle 
niesure  Ces  invest^ssenenta  sont  substltuablgs  ou  blen  complement  aires.  L'effet 
socio'culturel,  blen  qu'll  ae  situs  dans  le  domalne  des  petitps  difffifences,  peut 
nftanrroins  avoir  un  impact  irportant  aur  la  3Colarlt6,  comme  11  a  6t6  mont;r6  pr6* 
c^derrcnent  k  partlr  des  rfisultats  de  r6tud$  d'AtixANDER  (.1).  . 

Le  tableau  d$  la  page  aulvante  donne  (21  dea  valeurs  des ^dSpensea  strlc- 
tes  d'enselgnement  ainsi  que  celles  affect6e&  d  des  activlt^s  socio-^ducati-ves, 
pour  dlff6rentes  categories  socl,ale3  h  plusleurs  n'iveaux  d' Education  (aolt  y^  le 
coOt  strict  d'enaeignement  et^y,  celul  des  actlvltfis  soclo-cUltujrelles]. 


(1,)  En  fait,  dana  ur\e  optlque  dficlslonnelle,  les  coQts  strlcta  d* Education  et  les 
cofits  aocio-culturels  fie  sont  pas'  de  mSme  nature,  let  premiers  sont  subls  par  lea 
famlllq^  et  lis  entrent  dlrectement  dans  le  procesaus  de  cholx,  alors  que  les  se- 
conds semblent  en  jStre  issua.  C'eat  parce  qUe  telle  famllle  cholslt  pout  ses  en- 
fants  tel  type  de  scolarisation  qu'.elle  veut  se  donner  les  moyen^  de  sa  politique 
en  se  conformant  au  module  culture!  qui  cbrresjpond  h  sa  vls6e. 
(2)  Ces  chlffres  sont  issui  de  Tenqufite  IREOU  Ct922)  -  A.  MINGAT*  J,f1.  CARRE  .et 
J.J.  FRIBOULET  -  lea  codte  de  t 'Education  d  la  charge  dee  famitteM'-  Cahler  de  i 
I'IREOU.  -  n»  10  -  1974.  "    .  ,  .  ^ 
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.  tes  cHl-Ffres  prfisentSs  page  pr^cg^jjnte,  correspondent,  pour  l'ann6e  19?2,. 
h  des  estimations  des  coDts  support6s  par  les  fafnllles.  avant  traosferts.  En  cq 

•  qui  concerne  Y^,  lis  repr^sentent.  pour  una  faltjle  paftf,  une  voaont6  parentale 
liotamment  pour  les  fournltures),  mals  sont  roajorit^^lrer^ent  l^^eg  A  la  filler© 
suivi^Qt  a^des  contraln^es  ^ssues^-de  I'offre  d,^ducation.  Celle-ci  v6hlcule,des 

^  ln6goIit6«  fJu  fait  par  exemple  de  la  localisation  urbalne^jles  dtabllsserients  .^e- 

^  condaires  du  2  6me  cycle,  ce  qul.lnduit  des  coQts  plus  61ev68  po'ur  les  ruraux. 

Les  cdQts  des  activit6s  soclo';6ducatlve5  sont  marqufis  par  de  grandes 
differentiations  de  deux  types,^  Le  premTer  lnt6resse  la  tr6s  forte  In6gallt6  en- 
tre  les  catfigories  soclales  pour  un  mSine  niveau  et  pour  une^mfime  fili^re  scolalre. 

^Alnsi,  au  lycfie  clrasslque  et  modeme,  ces  dgpenses  varker^  de  160  F  d  710  F 
sulvant  que  les  parents  ?ont  ouvrlers  ou  Men  cadres  supgrleurs.  II  est  d'lilleurs 
^  noter  que 'ces  actlvit^s  de  dfiveloppement  lndlvlduel,,mGii^e,s  de  fa^on  parallels 
A  l»6cole,  aont  d^J^  trSs  dlfffirencifies  d6s  le  trfes  jeune  fige  (dans  le  prlmalre, 
les  chlffres  raspectlfs  sont  SO  F  et  285  F}\ 

'  ^iB  second  type  d'6cart;s  qui  ressort  du  tableau  pr&6dent  est  que,  pouX 
urt  tnSme  niveau^' age  et  d'enselgnement .et,pour  ui\e  JuSme  tatg^orie  socio-  ^ 
professlonnelle,  il  y  a'un  effet  de  fili§re  assez  important.  Al/isi,  dans  le  se- 
cond cycle  de  1' enselgnement  secondaire,  les  d^penses      des  Cadres  njyens  va- 
rient  de  210  F  ^  450  F  sulvant  que  1*  enfant  est  scolartsfi  da|i?  l^rtseign errant  \ 
'  pTWJfesslonnel  court  ou  dans  I'ensdignerrient  g^nfiral  long.    Deux  facteurs  peuvent. 
lei  intervenfr  j  d'iih^  part,  11  peut  ^  avoir  un  effet  de  ffliSre  strict,"  c'est- 
ft-dlr©,  un  effet  d^'fmt^atlon  de  la  catfigorie  sociale  dominant^  dans  ce  type  d' en- 
selgnement et  d'autre  part,  11  faut  noter  que  la  classification  en  categories 
soclo-professionnellesr  si  elle  est  pratique,  conduit     mutilerla  r^alitfi  faite 
^•une  plus  grande  diversitfi  indivlduslle.  II  est  vraisemblable  en  effet,  qu'au 
sein  d'une  mSme  cat6gorie  statistique^  las  families  qui  scolarisent  leurs  en- 
fants  dans  une  fiUSre  courte,  ne  sOnt  pas  parfaltement  semblables  h  celles  qui 
choisis'senk  des  fitudes-  longues.  ;' 

En  ce  qui  concerne  Y2^^une  dif ffirentiation. tr6s  importahte  ne  ressort 
pas  directement  du  tableau  pr6sent6.  II  s'aglt  de  1 • introduction, d'une  variable 
supplemental  re  :  la  taille  de  la  famllle^ 'on  observe  une  d6crois?ance  rapidd  du 
volume  de  ces  dgpense?,  alors  que  la  taille  de  la  famille  est  pfus  grande.  A 
des'degrfis  divers,  de  ph6nom6ne  affecte  I'onsemble  des  flHferes  6ducativ6s  et  des 
catg^orlea  sociales.  Ainsi,  en  noyenne,  le  coOt  Y^  dans-la  .filiSre  BSmQ-SSme- 
type  1.  passe  de  21.4>'pour  les  families  de  1  ou  2  enfants,  h  126  F  pour  les  ^^a- 
miUes  de  $  ^enfints  et  rIus.  av6c  une  dficroissance  continye  entre  ces  deux  ex- 
trSmes .       '  '  ^ 


Au*deld  de  ces  coGts  btuts*  jqui  fnort^uent  des  hearts  Importqnts,  11  feu- 
dralt  88  poser  la  question  de  savoir  C0  ,qul  reste  effect Ivement  h  1e  charge  des 
families  aprds  transferts*  Ce  probl^me  sera  6voqu6  plus  longuement  cgn^  la  deu- 
xldme  partle  de  ce  rapport»  mals  on  peut  d§Jd  mentlonner  Icl  les  dl^f^rents  types 
dft  transfert  qui,  soirt  effeciu6is  an  France  par  ri.nt8rTn6dl^^rfre  de  l^cucatlon* 

Jl  y  a  d'abord  les  ^Ides  dlrectenent  destinies  h  alldger  I(  dgpense 
d'6ducatlon.  Elles  sent  de  deux  sortes  :  les  aides  en  esp^ces  -  bou'fses  et 
salalres  6tudlants  ^  et  les  aides  en  nature  -  subventlorrs  aux  restaurants  unl* 
versltalres  et  aux  logements  6tudlants      Les  premieres  varient  selon^l 'orlglne 
soclale  d»  ^'dtudlant  et  la  filldre  sulvle,  l^es  sepondes  sont  p^r  n  tture*  6gale8 
pour  touS  les  usogers  (D*  Oe  fagon  d6tou^#e«  deux  autres  voles  de  tx;ansfert 
sont  possibles.  Elles  se  llmitent  h  la  p6rlode  post  scolarlt^  obllgstolre,  mals 
elles  correspondfint  h  des  valeurs  monStolres  sufflsamment  iTnportantss  pour  qu*ll 
ns  aoit  pas  permls  de  las.lgnorer,  Zl.  s*aglt  des  allocations  famillales  qui  ne 
sont  maintopuQS  (Jusqu'ft  20  ans)  jque'ddns  la  mesur^  ou  I'enfant  n*a  pas  mis  un 
tertne  h  sa  scolarlt^  podr  entrer  dans  Xo  vie  active*  II  s'aglt  aussi  du  manque 
h  payer^ fiscal  du  fait  c)ue  la  fattdll,6  conserve  une  demi-part  dandle  calcul  du 
q&atlent  de  revenu  tant  que  I'enfaht  est  scolarisd  CSge  limit e  25  ens),  ce  qui 
a  pour  cona6qusnce  dB.mlnorer  I'lmpfit  pay6  per  la  famllle.  La  difference  ent^e 
I'lnpSt  pay6  ef f ectlvQment  st  l'lmp6t  qui  auralt  6t6  pay 6  en  l* absence  de  see* 
larl^atlon  d'un  enfant  est  alars  conslddr^e  conne  une  aide  Indiyldielle  affeot^e 
A  l*6ducatloni  Le  mode  d'actlon  do  ce  tranafgHsst  d'assuror  aux  ^amllle8,  une 
aide  d'autant  plus  Importante  que  les  revenus  sont  61ev6s, 

«  ^  Les  chlffres^e  nous  ptfisenterons  plus  loin  montrent  I'arpleur  dM  ph6- 
nomdne  de  ^redistribution  et  h  duel  point  les  couts  rSellement  suppoi t$s«  les  seuls 


lnt6ressants  dans,  une  optlque  faficlslonnelle*  sont  parfols  dlff6renl[s,  non  squle- 
ment  des  dSpensea  mals  des  coOjbs  apparents,  c'est*^*dlfe  calculus  rvant  transfer! 


6»  i;?^fSG95i9Q-^S2«£5^§Dy|-3§S-lD3i^i3y5-^3y9yi5 


Le  p^pbl^me  &  ce  niveau  est  de  sayoir  quels  sont  ids 
courrent  h  I'h  determination  du  revenu  dont  un  Indivldu  est  tltulalijo 
donn6»  La  possession  d*un  dlplQme  est  sans  doute*  avsc  I'fige  du  tHul 
yenu*  un  facteur  tr6a  Important •  On  observe  en  eff^t  qu'en  moyenne 


(iy  rials  pas. pour  tous  les  dtudlants  dans  la  mesure      les  taux  d'l.  tlllsatlon  va* 
rlent.  Alnsl,  ceux  dont  iGf  parents  hajaltent  la  ville  urilversltalrc  b6n6flclent 
moins  de  cos  services. 


factffurs  qui  con- 

ft  un  Instant 
l/lre  du  re- 
pour  chacun^ 
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e  ^du  8ald|re  i 


des  tranches  d'Sge,  la  hl§rorchle  ,du  8ald|re  ref^fete  celle  du  diplome  (1).  tepen- 
dant,  'deux ' filaments  dolvent  4tre  pris  en  compte  de  fa^on  complfimentflirs,  pour 
analyser  ces  r^sultats.  II  s'^aglt  en  premier  lieu  de  Hoptttude  ou  des  qualltfis, 
inctivlduelles,  11  s'aglt'en  second  lieu,  de.s  differences  intgr  cat^goriea  sociales 
pour  la  possession  du  m§me  stocK  d 'Education  foruiejl^* 

Les  aptitudes  expliquent  tine  part^  relativercer\t  faible^  des  diff.6rencesw 
de  reyenys,  pour  un  mSroe  dlpldme,  mats  sont  ^aussi  h  I'origine  des  6carts  de  Teve-  ^ 
0U8  entra  possBsseurs  de  dlpiames  dlff6rents.  Dans  une  certalne  mesure,  les  qua* 
lltfis  Individuelle?  surtout  pour  les  classes  sopiolea  favoris6es>  dficideht  0e  la 
possibility  donn§e  h  un  enfant  di  poursulvre  •se^  6J;uc^s  j  ce  q^iv  fait  qu^pOuV 
une  mSme  clasae  aociale  et  toutes  cliioses  ^gales  d'aiJleurs,  les  ervfants  xiui  pdur-^ 
^  sulvent  des  fitudes  sont  e^  nwyenne,  doyfis  de  qualit6s  supfirieures  h  peux  qui  ont 
dQ  interrompre  les'leurs.  Par  consequent,  les  differences  dans  les  revenus  observes 
s*expllquent  pour  partie  par  des  qualitfis  en  (Poyenne  dlfferentes.  Cspendant,  ce 
^acteur  rnSme  s*il.  setnble  Str,e  plus  irrportant  .dans  les  categories,  sociales  qui  ont 
«  plus  forte  demande  d'^ducation,  n'eSt  pas  h  lui  seul,  susceptible  dUntroduire 
y      un  blais  important  quaot  aux  in6gali^63  inter -classes-  ^oto/is  'tOMt  de  meme  A  tlfre 
^'J  .   d'^l^^t reduction  au  point  pr^c^dent^qua  ce  facteur  devralt  avoir  pour  consSque^ice , 
de  fa^lre  apparaltro.  a  niveau  d*education  donn6,  des  revenus  plus  importants  pc^ur 
les  categories  modestes^  si  1 •education  et  les  aptitudes  etaient  avec  I'age,  las 
aeuls  ^acteurs  dfitermlipant  le'revenu.  "     v  i'  \ 

' '  '      \ ' 

La  rfallt6  montre  qti*il  en  est  autrement,  et  que  I'orlglhe  sqciale  a  une^ 
iniportance  relativefnent  grande  sur  l"e  salaire.  Oup  la  raison  soit  cofmie  le  suggfere^ 
BOWLES  ou  GINTIS  (2)  dans  1 'existence  d 'un  facteur  invisible  quj^aracterlseralt 
les  attitudes  et  la  facult6  ^"^se  mouler  dans  la  soci6te  hi6rarchique  ou  plus  sim-. 
plement,  dans^  la  nfipjJtisme,  force  npus  test  de  constater  que  pour  un  meme  diplSme 
et  pour  une  mSme  olasse  d'Sge,  *le  revenu  observe  dst  d'autant  plus  eiev6  qu'on 
s'6i6ve  dans  la  hi^rarchle  soclale  du  mill6u  d*ori^ine, 

^    '  ^    'Le  tableau  de  la  page  sulvante,  tirS  de  l*6tude  de  L.  LEVY-GARBOUA, 
iilijsj;ra  cette  dlff6rvici'ation, -  "  .  ' 

tes  differences  sont  importantes,  en  d^pit  du  caract6re  grossler  de  la 
classification.  En  effet,  le'regroupement  de^  pr^gines  employe  -  cadre  moyen  - 
'cadre  aup^riaur  *  progression  Uberajo  -^est  i.  meme  de  cacher  des.6car.ts  plus 
grands  encore. 


CD  L.  lEVY-CARBOUA  -  tea  profile  age^gc^im  oovreepondctnt  <i  quelques  fomations-^ 
type  en  FroKo^,  C.R.6.D.O.C.  1973.    ,1'  ,    -  * 

(2)  BOWLES  (S)"*-  Undera taking  tpiequal  ^^qonomio  opportunity  i  the  role  of  eohoo-  ' 
tinq  T.Q,  and  family  eoonomio  aiatuM  -  American  Economics  Association  -  Toronto 
decerrtore  1972.  , '  '  '  ^' 

GII^TIS  CM)  •  Education,' technology' ccnd  the  charaoterietiet  of  worker  prcdua-^ 
tivity  -.American  Economic  ReviQW  -  m^i"1971 
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.  SAlAXRFS  QBSFRVCS  fN  19?0  rOftRFSPONPANT  A  QUE'LqUE'S  FQRnATIQNS  SUlVANT  lE  WILIEU 
SOCIAL  D'ORIGI^jE  -  OASSE  D*A6e*40  r  44  ANS  (hopinea) 
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22  420 
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baa^ff^irat  2d  part. 


Z2  340 
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Lo  conclusion  eat  que  lo  fonction  du  rQvenu  moyen  n'est  pas  iclentique 
pour  les  difffirents  groupes  soi^iaux^  Cependant,  le  caractdre  inSgalitaire  s' ob- 
serve ^.chacun  deii*  niveau?^  si  bien  que  ce  phdnom^ne  ne  permet  pas  d  lui  seul 
d'txpliquer.lps  differences  de  scolarlsation  des  diff^rentes  categories  socialea. 
La  recherche  de  la  raisxsn  de  l*inHollt6  d*accds  doit  done  Stre  cherch6e  au  niveau 
Ide  la  fonction  d'utilltd  qui  int&gre  les  diements  d  la  disposition  de  X'inoividu 
dans  le  processus* de* chpix.        ,  ^  > 

II  ,2.2.  Pri8e^en^coriQt©^d6s.caract|rist^ 


,         La  demarche  suivle  est  de  sgpposer  que  ^s  families  sont  des  agents  dec 
fioftiques  rfltionrtels  qui  vlaef^t  d  obtenlf  pour  leurs  eof^nts,  .J-es  scolorlsations 
lei  mellleures  .dans  le  cadre  des  contralntes  qu'dles  dt^ivent  assumer*  Le&  deux 
arjuments  qui  dlff6rencient  ies  families  sont  essentiel^ment  au  fiorrbre  de*deux  ; 
11  ^^'agit  en  premier  lleu«  'ds  la  prise  en  compte  dans  le  temps,  des  coDts  et  des 
benefices*  et  en  ^ecoodXieu  de  la  prise  en  compte  du  risque  associd  h  qette  d6- 

e;camlne::ons  successivement  ces  deux  poirtts  avant  da  presenter  1b 
modulo.  *'  '  •  ■  .  ^ 


y 
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U  module  classlf?ue  menalt  un  taux  d'octualliatlon  unique,x6g6l  ay 
taux  tiu  fnarch6,  ce  qui  rever^ait  ^  supposer  t^ue  le  roarch6  du  capital  gtalt  parfait 
Eft  fait,  les  conditions  soclo-§conomlques  des  families  les  placent  dans  des  posi- 
tions d^ff^rentes  par  rrfjjport  au  warchfi  des'capltaux  (1),  Alnsl,  sulvant  qu'une 
fandlle  se  trouvd  dans  Cin6  position  d'enprunteur,  net  ou  de  pr§teur  net,  que  les 
taux  sont  aupSrleurs  4  ceux  de  prfit,  li  s'ensult  que  les  caract6rlstlques  faml« 
Uales  auront  une  Influence  prlmordlale  dans  la  determination  du  taux  d*actua-' 
Jlsatlon  retenu  dans  la  rnesure  de  la  rentablllt6  de  I'lnvestissement  ^ducatlf . 
De  plus,  le  taux  ^^^emprunt  auquel  la  famlUe  pourralt  trauveiv  desv  llquldlt^s 
pour  financer  les  etudes  de  ses  enfants  sera  d^autant  plu>  eiev6  que  le  risque 
de  non  rembourseRent  sera  per^u  co/rme  Irr^rtant  par  le  prSteur  i  par  consequent, 
le  coQt  du  capital  sera  d*aut6nt  plus' 61ev§  que  les  flux  financiers  de  la  famllle 
^et  que  les  gara^tles  patrlmoniales  qu'elle  pdurra  presenter*  sercnt  falbles. 

I  )    Du  fait  de  la  d^crolssance  de  I'utllltfi  marglnale  de  la  nonnaie, 
qn  peut  penser  qua  le  tai^x  d'actualliatlonVetenu  *sult  une  fonctlon  dficroissante 

quotient  familial  de  revenu  ou  d*un  Indlcateur  de  revenii  pirenant  en.  compte 
ffes  charges  de      fomllle.  A  tltre  d^exemple,  11  est  clalr  qu'une  famllle  nom«- 
fclreose  dont  les  revenus  sont  modestes  pr6f§rera  que  ^'alnfi  des  enfants  entre 
rapldement  dans  la  vie  active,  rnSme  si  elle  pense  que  les  capacltes  Intellec- 
tuslles  d'e  cet  enfant  sont  compatibles  avec  des  gtud^s  longuesi  Une  famille 
comparable  av'ec  des  tevenus  supfirleurs*  ou  une  famille  n'ayant  qu'un  seul  enfai^^ 
'avec  des  des  revenus  6gaux  n'agralt  certainement  paa  accordg  la  mfime  Importance 
au  temps  present.  II  s'aglt  lei  d*une  valuation  psychologlque  de  coQts  ficooctfilques 
qui  different  tr^  fortement  suivant  les  conditions  3ocio-6conomlques  du'^'JIdeur. 

II  )  A  c5t6  du  revenii,  11  est  h  penser  que  le  patrlnolne  a  6galement^ 
une  Influence  sur  les  comportements  famtliaux.  En  ce.  qui  concerne  le  patrlmolne 
financier,  on  peut  ajiticlper  que  le  taux  d'actuaUsatlon  retenu  devralt  dficroltre 
alors  que  le  stocK'proprldt6  de  la  fami'fle  augmente*  Dependant,  te  premier  effet  . 
d'lncltatlon  h  la  scolsrisatlon  des  famille? "possedantes  est  vralsemblablement 
plus  faible  qu'on  pourralt  Is  penser  en  premiere  analyse^  L'argumentT  est  qu'une 
acnvltfi  ficonomlque  transmisslfcle,  ne  jrequerrant -pas  ojn  stocK  tt'§ducatdan 


(1)  Ce  point.  d6jA  mentlonn6  par  A.  MARSHAU  (Prlnplples^  ^Ivre  B,  chap. 4),  est  • 
retenu  par  G.  BECKER  (Human  Capital;  puis  WDV^TINSKI  aecturel  et  repris  par  M.  8LAUG 
tintroductlon  to  the  economics  of  education  p.  173). 


inportant,  cof>stltuB  un  frein  4  la  poursultG  d'fi^udGS  longues.  Pourquol  en  ef- 
f«t#  invBStlr  dans  une  qualification  qui  ne  serai t  en  tout  6tat  ds  cause#  pfis 
utilis6G  ?  ' 

Tout8fal;i#  cet  argument  ne  conserve  une  valeur  que  pour  les  families 
peu  nonfcreuses  d'exploltants  .agrlcoles^  d'artisans  ou  de  coirrner^ante* 

Apr^s  cette  raplde  reflexion,  quant  aux  ralsons  objectives  qu'ont  les 
.families  de  cholsir  un  teux  d'actuallaotlon  propre  d  leurs  conditions  socio- 
6conomiques#  11  faut  aborder  une  auti^e  cri^tlque  du  modl^ls^tradltlonnel*  d  savolr 
qu'lX  ralsonnd  sur  des  moyennes  dans  iine  situation  d&  certitude*     ^  . 

.      yne^sltuatlcn^d^incertltydQ,  '  -        ■«  ' 

Nous  lalsserons  Icl  de  c6t6  le  prcbl&me  116  au  mode  transversal  d*obser' 

vatlon  des  coOts  et  des  r^venus  en  faisant  l*hypoth^se  que  les.lndivldus  ne  font 

V  •  * 

pas  d' anticipation  sur  la  structure  future  de  la  r^munSratloa  des  dlplfim^s*  blen 
qu*ll  aoit  suffisarmnent  certalrv  qu*on  asslstera  dans  les  prochalnes  d^cennles  h 
profondes  transformations  qui  invallderont  cette  supposition  de  stability. 
.  Nous  resterons  par  consequent  dans  J.e  cadre  de  la  situation  qulon  peut  auJourd*hijl 
observer  quant  aux  coDts  d* acquisition  des  dlplSmes  et  aux  r^venus  des  Indlvldus 
qui  en  sont  titulaires.  *  p 

L' Incertitude  relative  aux  consequences  d'une  decision  Educative  com* 
porta  deux  aspects  compl Omental res  :  en  premier  lieu*  IX  y  a  Incertitude  d  Tin- 
t^rleur  de  l*^ducatlo;^eIls*m3me*  du  fait  de  la  rSussite  non^assur^e*  et  en  se* 

cond  lieu*  11  y  a  Incertitude  au  niveau  de  I'emplol  occupy  dans  la  vie  active 

t>  » 

et  des  remunerations  qui  y  sont  attachees*  Considerons  successlvement  ces  deux 
hivea^  avec  un  peu  plus  de  detail* 

En  cs  qui  concerne  la  filiSre  educative,  le  module  du  capital  humaln  . 
a  et6  eiabore  dans  un  pays  ou  le  mot* de  Vedoublement  n'appartlent  pas  au  lan^ 
gage  pfidagogique*  si  blen  que  transpose  au  cas  de  la  Fran6e,  11  correspondratt 
au|cas  ideal  dans  Isquel  la  scblarite  se  ferait  sans  accroc.  Dans  certaines 
.fili&res,  ce  cas  est  loin  de  conatituer  la  mc^enne  ni  ni§me  le  mode*  Par  conse* 
quent#  I'hypothese  theorique  s*accorde  si  peu  5  1 'observation  .qu'il  nOus  faut 
Xa  remettre  ^n  cause,  et- ceci  d'autant  plus  que  1^3  taux  d*ectiec  et  de  redou' 
blement  sont  tr^s  variables  suivant  Xa  fili^re  choisie  et  le  niveau  vise* 
Ainsi  Ids  taux  d*-echec  et  de  redoublement  au  niveau  de  I'enseignefinent  superieur 


5  t 
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•«ont  extrSmeioent  dlff§rents  sulvont  que  l*on  considfere  une  fill§re  courte  type 
ltU*T*  ou  une  fllldre  longue,  type  focultd  ou  blen  encore  si  I* on  vise  h  entrer 
dans  une  grande  6cole*  II  est  tr^s  vralsent)Iable  que  les  families  prennent  en 
tonpte  cet  §l^ment- risque  pouf  lvalue r  les  dlff 6 rentes  potent i a llt6s  feoucatives 
et  par  consequent,  pour  §teblir.Ieur  .choix  (D,  En  outre,  11  faut  coQsidfirer 
qu'une  flll^re  est  constitute  de  plusleurs  mdlllons  successlfs  et  11  est  aIop» 
Importanit  d*lntroduire  le  risque  associ§      passage  Bntre  les  dIffSrents  mail- 
Ions  d'une  fneme  vole  Educative.  Alnsi,  1* entree  dans  une  classe  de  pr^pqriation 
aux  grandes  dcoles  parte  en  elle  le  risque  116  au  passage  du  concours* 

A  1*  issue-  de  la  scolarlt6i  I'lndiyidu  occupe  un.  erplol  qui  est  en  m-  ' 
yenne  d*autant  plus  figmun6r6  que  la  p6rlode  Educative  a        longue.  Cependantj 
et  cette  critique  vaut  autant  pour  les  Etats^Unis  que  pour  la  France,  11  y  a 
une  tri^s  grande  indttermination  ex  ant6  du  nlyeau  de  rev  end  as^ocit  ^  une  *for- 
nation.  Les  tests  de  la_th6orlB  du  capital  humain  accordent  gfep^ralement  nolns 
'de  40  ^  quant  h  1* explication  de  la  variance  du  revenu  individuel  par  le  di- 
pl^me  pos^tdt.  Ce  chlffre  atteste  de  la  grande  pl^ge  de  variation  autour  des 
moyennts  qui  soAt  habit uellement  utllis§es»  II  y  a  done  lieu  de  consld§rer 
le  risque  de  chomage  et  de  sOjjs-quallficatiQn,  mals  il  faut  aussl  introdulre, 
dans  un  sens  different  de  celui  de  G.  BECKER*  le  caract^rp  dc  specif lcit6  de  la 
formation  rejuet  Alnsl,  une  Education  qui  peut  condotre  A  plusleurs  m6 tiers  al- 
tematlfs  sera  de  ce  point  de  vue,  et  toutes  choses  Sgales  d^allleur?,  iroins. 
risqu^e  qu'une  formation  qui  o0  dSbouche  que  sur  un  erttplol  tr^s  ^gcialisd^  A 
cQuse  du  changement  potentiel*  |3lus  ou  /nolns  Important  du  contenu  des  m6tlers, 
une  formation  gtntrale,  ou  une  formation  donnant  h  I'lndlvidu  une  grande Jbapa- 
cit6  d'adaptatlon  sera  h  un  niveau  de  risque  plus  faible*  w< 

Le  prtbl^me  est  naintenant  d'intfigrer  ces  diff6rents  616mefris  dans  un 
trod&ie  d^cisionnel  qui  dSfinirait  pour  une  famille  carapt6ris§e  par  ses  condi- 
tions socio -iconomlques  quelles  sont  les  formations  les  mellieures  de  son  point 
de  vuet         '  '    '  <J 


.  \   '  . 

(1)  On  se  souvlendra  des  problfemes  pas6s  par  le  redpublement  quant  d  la.  recon* 
ductlon  de^  bourses*  II  est  done  clalr  qu*une  famllle  de  condition  nodeste  dont 
lis  enfants  sdht  titulaireis  de  bourses  apprdclera  f  ortement  le  rlscfue  assocld.a 
rsdoublement.  ^  ,  ' 
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n,2.3«  Le  module  de  la  decision  IndivldueUG 


Max. 


^A2 


f.CtJ.e'^^dt  * 


f.e-^^dtj 


*  Us  aro^nagGmentft  apport^s  i  ca  cadre  concGmGnt  ^*unG  part  le  calcul 
du  b6n6flcG  actualist  et  <J' autre  part  Jg  risquG  116  A  I'investisaement  6ducatif. 

La  valeur  actuelle  dGs  rXux  de  coOts  Gt  dG  revGnuft,  Gst  calculfiG  en  comp- 
talltilsant  Igs  couta  corxG*spondant  A  one  scolarit^  normate  dona  sans  redoublement 
nl  changgnent  d'oriGntatlon,  et  en  prenant  cornpte  des  prof  lis.  Sge- gains  ncye^ 
pour  le  dlplfime  vls6« 

Sott  i  un  Indlce  caract6rlsant  la  famllle  i  1g  modfele       r^crit  alons  i 

.  ■       « .  ^ 


flax 


. 


d6  famllltfs.^ 


Consid§ron8  U^fonctlon      pour  un  type  cIg  formation  at  pour  douxf  types 


-  fcnotim  (ie  codte 


Fonaticn  de  vevenu 


FaiiflllG  ty)j3G  1  js*«*6g 


famine  type  2  -Snodeste 


Lgs  courbGi  B  ,  en  fdTiction  dG  t.,  prannertt  alors  Igs  fonnes  suiv|nte5 


On  1)9  pGUt 

supirleur 


;  d6n«)ntrefr  rlgoyreviSBfoent  quG  Bj^  est  sup^firisur  h  fllj^  nl  quG  t^ 
h-  tYdu'falfc  qae  Igs  fonctlons  de  coQts  et  de  rovGnus  ne  sont  | 


GSt 

pas  les 
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memes  pdur  les  deUK  types  <Je  families.  Par  contre,  la  dfirronstratlon  est  6vldente 

*1  *  *2'  *  ^2'^*.'?'^  ^  *  V  ^®       repartition  temporplle  des 

.  coGtaet  des  revenus.  * 


Cette  valeur  actuelle  est  en  fait  la  moyenne  de  la  vdrlable  al6atolr|| 

calcuUe  daTns  le  cas.  restrlctlf  de  la  3colarit6  normals,  ou  plut»t  optlmale. 

La  prise  en  compte  du  risque  peut  s'opfirer  par  1' introduction  de  la  varl6blllt6 

de  la  fonctlon  de  revenu  d'une  part;,  «t"par*la  probabilitS  d'avoir  des  accidents 

ert  cours  d'Studes  d'aotra  part. 

"  •  •  »^  ' 

Dans  une  premlSre  6tape,  op  peut  prendre  en  ijonsidgration  sBulement  la 

dlaperdon  des  coQts*e,t  des  revenus  et  calculer  1*  variable  alSatoirs  IBg^j.  ) 

pour  une  famine  1  vlsant  la  fonnatioa  J,  Pour  tenlr  compte  des  6c^iecs  et  des^re- 

doublefTient8'(qui  ne  sont  pas' r6parUs  de  fa5on  al6atolre  dans  lea  dlff6rente? 

classes  soclales  et  les  dlff6rentes  flliSres),  on  peut  cherCh'er  h  estlmer  une 

nouvellB  variable  al6atoire  B  7^* 
*  o^j 

Si  noul^connalssons  les  taux  de  redoublement  pour  une  famllle  1  et  pour 
une 'formation  J,  »nous  pouvons  facllemant  introduire  cs  risque  en  dfiterminant  la 
transformation  de  la  fonct'ion  de  repartition  induite  par  le  redoublement. 


Si  N^^.  est  I'effectif  dq  la  classe  i,  s'dhgaieant  dans  la  formatlor.  j 
et  si  les  cursus  6ducatifs  serfiVartiasent  .comme  suit  (1)  : 

*  ^lij  "  BffecW  qui.roffectue  una  scolarit$  nonnale, 

'  ^21  j  "  ^^'fe^^i'f  qui 'terming  sa  acolaritfi  avec  un  redoublerfient,  * 

*  '^3^ J  "  effectif  qui^termine  sa  scolaritfi  avet  deux  redoublementa, 

*  '^Aij  "  qui  subit  un  6chBC,  ^ 


(1)  II  s*a|it  d'une  simpiHf ication  dans  le  but  de  clarifietr  la  presentation. 
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La  fonctlon  de  tSn^flce  net  actualist  pour  la  famille  1  et  pour  I9  for' 
matlon  J  est  alors  compos^e  de  la  manldre  suivante  «  Ues  frequences  observ6es 
8ont*suppos6es  6tre  des  estiinateurs  des  probabllltSs  ex  ants  affe&tSes  h  chaque 
posslblllt6)..  <  •  ^ 

^olj        J.  ''olj  '^olj  °olj        ^  °oll 


«  8        "^  variable  alTatolrdf  b6n6flcg  TreirTCttiglls^'Ouraus  -normglrr 
oij 

*  2 

•  ^ftli   t  variable  al^atolref  b6n6flce  net  a6tualls6  avec  un^^redoublement* 

'  c'est-&'dlre>  une  ann6e  suppI6mentalre  de  coOts  et  entree  dans  la 
vie  actlvs  une  annde  plu?  tard« 

*  3 

•  B    .    «  variable  al6atolref  b6n6f ic9  net  actualls6  avec  deux  redoublements 

c'est*d-dire  deux  anndes  .suppldmentalres  pour  les  coOts  et  entree 

dans  la  vie  active,  deux  ann^es  plus  tard. 

*  *  .  ' 

*  4  * 

•  B^.  .    "  variable  al6atoiref  b^ndflce  net  actuallsd  en  ca$  d'Schec. 

olj 

-  4 

Un  problfeme  partlculler  se  pose  pour  la  resure  d?  Bqjj«  En  effet,  il 
faut  savolr  apr^o  comblen  d'anndes  en  moyenne  se  sltue  I'6chec  pour  pouvoir  Im' 
puter  les  coOts  cprrespondants."  De  pluSf  la  connalasance  de  ce  que  font  les  In^ 
dlvldus  suite  h  l'6chec  est  Indispensable.  Deux  hypotheses  dont  11  convlendra 
de  mesursr  les  frequences,  respectlves  sont  possibles  1  entree  dlrecte  dans  la      ^  ^ 
vie  active  ou  reprise  d*6tudes  dens  une  fill^re  gen6ralefnent  plus  courte  et  h  ten\ 
dance  plus  pratique*  ,    *  - 


Dana  le  cas  d'entrSe  dans  la  vie  actlvCf  on  pourra  Imputerf  sur  une 

.p6rlode  amputee  des  ann^es  perdueSf  le  profU  de  revenu  correspondaot  h  la 

.  quairflc^tlort  dfitenue  avartt  i'^nt^fie^  dans^  4a^44^r*-4*  -Dana,  le-  ras-d^  — 

olai^e  on  pourra  Imputer  des  9oQt3  propres  h  cette  nouvelle  formation,  alnsl  que 

le  pfofll  de  revenu  associg  sur  une  pSrlode  amputee  des  annSes  perdues.  Le  cal^ 

cul  de  B      »  s'll  eat  asset  d611catt  devra  nfianrnolns  gtre  menfi  avec  d*autant 
ol\3  *  " 

plus  de  solns  que  pour  certalnes  flll&re3>  la  part  d'lndlvldus  dans  ce  cas 
(N^../N..)  esT^'lmportante. 

«5 
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II  est  done  possible^  slnon  facile,  de  dfitern^lner  la  fonctlon  de  repartition 
°olj  sachant  qu'eile  regroupe  en  elle-meme  I'essentlel  des  infonnatlons  concer- 
nant  .I'lnveatlssernent  6ducatlf. 

Le  profil^e  est  nalntenant  de  caract6rlser  cette  distribution  et  d'§tudler 
de  quelle  fa^on  les  Indlvidus  y  sont  senslbles,  Lq  premier  param^tre  que''nQU& 
utllisons  est  la  vAleur  calcul§e  i  partlr  de  la  tnoyenne  des  coQts  et  revG^a^\ 
correspondent  h  un  cursus  §ducatlf  normal,  Le  second  parem6tr©,dolt  carectfiS^iffer 
la*dl8perslon,et  Id  forme  de  la  distribution  et  en  partlculier,  le  risque  d'pb^ 
tenlr  molns  que  le  revenu  esp§r6  dans  des  condltbns  normales,  Le  moment  £j*ordre  2 
centr§  sur  cette  valeur  donne  des  indications  surla  dispersion, absolue,  mals  ne 
prend  pas  en  compte  la  forme  de  la  distribution,  Le  moment  d'ordre  3,  s'il  pre- 
cise iTiieUX  la  dlssym^trie  de  ia  fonctlon  masque  1* importance  de  la  dispersion*  II 
appafalt  qu'irserait  plus  satisfalsant*  .dans'un  esprit  comparable^  celul  de  la 
critique  >cfe      BAUMOL  (1)  au  modSle  esp^rance  variance  d^utlUaer  un  seuil  minifr.al 
caract6ris'6  par  une  fraction  de  la  valeur  mqyenne  dans  le  cas  de  la  scolarlt6  qor- 
irale  ave\  lb  probability  que  le  revenu  observ6  soit  InfSrleur  &  ce  oeull.  Solt 
*lj  assoclfi  h  la  formation  -j  pour  une  famllle  i. 

J  "  Prob    Tb  , .  <  XB  ,  1 
,  }^  olj     '   olj    moyen-scolaritfi  normale^ 

avec  X  •  0>6  par  exemple,    .  ^ 

estlmateur  du  rlBque*  exprtme  done  la  probabllit6  que  ie  b6n6flce  ne^ actualist 
associ^  i  une  formation  solt  inffirleur  i  60  %  de  la  valeur  vls^e* 


II  nous  faut  fialntenant  optlmlser  la  fonctlon  indlvidu^lle  d^utillt§j  sa- 
.  chant  que  les  families  cherchent  A  obtenir  un  b6n§fice  net  actualist  le  plus  im^ 
portent  possible  avec  le,  minimum  du  risque/  ^ 


chtttnmeTles  fcwinatlons  poterrtlell^s  correspood'  une  fonction  de"diTtributlon 
du  b6n6flce  net  actual is§,  une  esp6rancB  de  revenu  pour  un  cursus  6ducatlf  normal 
et  un  risque  aasoclfi      i  ceci  pour  chacun  des  types  1  de  families.  Nous  pouvons 
repr6senter  coa  deux  6l6ments  dans  uri  systfeme  de  coordonnfiet  rectangulalres. 


(1)  BAUhOL  (w)  -  An  expected  gain  confidence  limit  criterion  for  portfolio  e^lec- 
tion  -  Management  Science  ~  Vol.  10.  n®  1.  octobre  1963  . 
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Left  courbes  esp^rance  de  b^nSfice  net  QctuaXls6  pour  un  cursu9  normals  risque 
«ssocl6^  pour  41ffipeates- formations  et  pour  una  f araille  i  Ctourbes  I  et  113 »  ont  la 
fom&  g^n^role  representee  cl-dessus  eu  6sard  au  ^It  que  les  Schecs  et  lea  4[>dndo/is 
*    sotit  p^s  nombreux  au  fur  et  h  mesure  que  les  etudes  sont  plus  longues  et  que  la 
dispersion  4es  revenus  est  d'autant  plus  forte  que  le  dipl5me  possede  eat  eievS. 

,    Nous,  avons  repr6sent6  dans  le  meme  syst^rne  d^axes  ies  courbes  d 'Indifference 
des  families  I  et  II.  [I    et  II   j  pour  pouvoli*  reperer  leurs  preferences.  Les 
concavlted  des  court>es  d'lndiff erence  i'sont  egalement   foncitlpn  des  caracterls- 
tlques  famtllales.  Alnsl,  la  prime  de  risque  exig6e  par  la  famllle  mcdeste  (11) 
est  trds  superi^fre  ft.celle  exlgee  par  la  famllle  alsee  CX)< 

Ngu5  pouvons  done  determiner  quels  sont  les  points  qui  optimlsent  l*utlllt6 
des  families  conslderees  (0^  et  O2  sur  le  grdphlque}  et  par  1^  meme  quelles  sont 
,  les  formations  qui  sont  reconnues  optlmales. 

Nous  pouvons  formallser  ce  prdbldme  de  maximisation  suivant  deuA  variables* 
au  prix  d'une  simplification  sur  la  forme  des  courbes  d*indlff erence*  de  la  fagon 
suivante  t  ,  / 

Les  objectlfs  de  I'lnvestlsseur  sdnt  de  djStermtner  les  carrlferes  qul^condul- 
sent  ^  I'esperance  de  profit  la  plus  Importante^  pour  uncu?sus  educatlf  normal*  mals 
,^qMi_  repr6s  en  ten  t  une  s  ecu  r  lie  maxima  le  ou/un  risque  minimum,  Soit        la  pente  des  * 
courbes  d' Indifference  suppqaee  constants,       repr^sente  1 'aversion  pour  le  risque- 
ou  la  primede  risque  exlgee  par  I'lnvestlsseur  pour  accepter  une  unlte^de  risque 
suppl6mentalre.  Alnsi*  ^  sera  plus  eieve  pour  une  famille  modeste  que  pour  une 
'  "famllle  alsee*  "    "  ^ 

L'equation  de  la  famllle  des  courbes  d 'Indifference  ou  dfis  droltes  &  utillte 
constonte  est  j       -      *      *"  .  , 
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est  un  Indlcatiut  global  de  TutlUt^  assoclfei  una  formation  J.  ] 
poor  une  famine  1.  ,      ^         ^  . 

n.est  alors  als6,d8  dfrte^lner  les  formations  jug^es  optimalea,  Pour  une  ► 
.fonllls  1,  9lle  est  donnSe  par  la  resolution  de         -  0,  sous  la  condition  seconde 

.        —  /  - 

K 

Ce  mod&le  permet  done  d*6valuer  les  formations  les  plus  utiles  pour  des  cate- 
gories soclo-famllloles  dlff ^rentes.  Cependant,  11  ne  sauralt  s'aglr  U  d'une  jus- 
tification de  justice*  En  eff et.  les  formations,  d6f inies.  sont  des  adaptations 
•optimales  en  fonction  de^onditions^dividuelles  qui  sont  infegolitaipes.  Si 
I'un  des  objectifs  du  planificateur  est  de  r^aliser  l»#^aUt6  des  chances  quant 
h  l*occSg>a  1* education,  cette  situation  ne  correspond  done  pas  h  la  mellleurs  V 
au  plan.dB  l'utllit6  collective.  La  consequence  en  «t  que  Jans  une  certaine  me- 
surfi*  11  y  a  reproduction  de  la  structure  sofelale  par  l*6ducatipn  entr^  genera- 
tions successives.    '     -      •  * 

La  question  est  alors  de  savoir  jusqu'oD  et  contnent  1' education  opSre  ce 
r6le.  Noua  ne  ferons  ici  qu'effleurer  ce  ^aroblfeme  h  I'occasion  de  I'examen  de 
•  l*utllit6  du  module  precedent,  pour  rendre  compte  de  la  structure  dss  scolari- 
sationS  en  Firance,  sott  &  un  instant  donne.  soit  au  niveau  de  1 'evolution  dans 
le  temps*  '      ^  ' 

.  De  fagon  transversal©,  le  modfele  s'accorde  avec  I'essentiel  de  I'informatioi 
issue  des  statlstiques  scolaires.  t  ^ 

-  les  formations  finales  sent  d*autant  plus  courtes  que  le  niveau  social  (6con^ique 
♦  cultUrel)  est  bas*  Er  effet,  le  coQt  du  renoncement* i  une  activi/t^  r6fflun6;^ee  est 

■pergu  comme  beaucoup  plus  61ev6  pour  une  famille  modeste  qye  pour  une  famlfle  ais6e. 

-  A  niveau  social  donn6^  Is  cholx  pour  des  etudes  iongues  est  d^autany moins  fre- 
quent, que  le  nombre  d»ertfants  de  Id' famille  est  61ev6.  Ainsi,  h  l»eAtr6e  en  6  feme, 
les  taux  d'entree  au  lyc68  passent  de  20  %  i  10  %,  .chez  l^s  fils  ^^uvriers  sui--  , 
var>t  qu'il  s*agit  de  families  peu  nombreuses  ou  de  families  nombreuses.  Pes  6carts 

^  SBf  retroi^vent  dans  les  autres  categories  soclales  et  la  d6crol^sance  du  0.1*  moyen 
avec  la  taille  de  la  famille  (et  le  rang  daifs  la  fratrlel  ne/fournit  pas  une  Q<pli- 
cation  sUffisante,  surtout  che?  les  families  mpdestes/  / 

-  A  on  point  de  b^rfucation  du  cursus  educatlf ,  les  etudes  courtfis  spnt  choisies 
de  fagon  d'autant  plus  frfiquente  ,  quia  la  r6ussltQ  .est  moins  bonne  et  le  retard 
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scolaire  plus  grand.  Deux  ph6nom§nes  concourrBnt  ^  1* explication  de  1* existence 
de  ce  fait  et  h  son  intensit6  in6gale  dons  les  diff 6rentes  classes.  En  premier 
lieu,  11  s'agit  de  la  possibilit6  de  redoublement  et  d'6chec  qui  est  per<;u  de 
fagon  plus  probable  quand  la  scola^it6  ant6rieure  n'a  pas  6t§  excellente.  En 
second  lieu,  il  s»agit  du  r6ie  jou§  par  des  l^mites  16gales  telles  que  la  scola- 
rit6  obligatoire  ou  la  suppression  des  allocations  familiales  d  20  ans#  dans  la 
definition  des  coOts  et  en  particulier#  du  manque  h  gagner,  Prenons  ici  un  exem- 
ple  pour  illustrer  le  moda  d' action  .<3e  ces  limltes,  Supposons  qu'^  llssue  de  I'en- 
seignement  primaire  x  et  y  ont  des  caract6ristiques  semblables  si  ce  n'est  qu*x 
a  10  ana  et  qu'y  a  14  ans.  Outre  1 ' inf onr^ation  sur  les  capacit6s  individueUes 
representee  par  l'Sgc#  le  choix  d''une  filifere  lyc6e  conduit,  s'il  n'y  a  pas  d'ac- 
croc*  X  au  bac  3  17  ans  et  y  d  21  ans  pour  le  m§me  diplSme.  La  consequence  de 
ce  choix  est  qu'-x  n'aura  qu'une  ann^e  de  manque  h  gagner  alors  qu*y  en  aura  5. 
Oe  plus#  y  se  verra  supprimer  les  allocations  familiales  en  dernfire  ann6e  d' etude. 
Par  consequent.  1' estimation  des  coflts  et  des  risques  encourus  permet  d'expliquer 
cette  structure  de  choix, et  son  intensite  in§gale    (fens  les  differentes  classes 
sociales  du  fait  d'une  ln6gale  comptabilisation  des  coOts  et  d'une  moindre  aver- 
sion pour  le  risque. 

Notre  prppos  n'est  pas  ici  de  dresser  un  catalogue  des  particularit6s  des 
procedures  de  choix.  notons  seulement  que  des  propositions  aussi  simples  que  cel- 
ies  fonnul6es  dans  le  modSle  permettent  de  rendre  compt^  de  I'essentiel  des  struc- 
tures de  scolarisation  et  de  decision  dans  le  syst^me  educatif,  Examinorra'mainte- 
nant  son  aptitude  ^  s'ins6rer  dans  revolution  dans  le  temps  des  probabilit^s 
d'acc^s  aux  diff6rents  niveaux  d' enseignernent.  ^ 
t 

La  structure  longitudinale  des  scolarisations  laisse  apparaltre  deux  ph6nD- 
mdnes  majeurs.  Le  premier  est  1  *augrrentation  continue  du  nombre  moyen  d'ann^es 
d' etudes  dans  le  temps,  le  second  est  la  persistance  d'un  ecart  entre  les  dif- 
ferentes  classes  sociales.  vunartt  contredire  I'hypoth^se  selon  laquelle  le  deve- 
loppement  de  1 'Education  contribuerait  puissamment  h  r6duire  les  in^galltes. 

Le  premier  phenom6ne  a  ete  mis  en  evidence  de  nombreuses  fois,  cJtons  1' etude 
de  DEBEAUVAIS  et  fiKES  qui  fournit  des  chiffres  sur  longue  periods  (1).  * 


(1)  D£BEAUVAIS  (M)  et  MAES  (PI  -  Une  m&thode  de  calcul  du  stock  d'ensezgnement  - 
Population  -  mai-juin  1966. 
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1  840 

1  875 

1  900 

1  920 

1  940 

1  950 

1  960 

Dur^e  ifioyenne 
dee  Stvdee 
(onMe) 

5,61 

7,36 

8,20 

8,79 

10,39 

11.17 

t 

12,33 

/         .  second  ph6nomene  indique  que  si  -on  regards  un^ycle  d 'enseignement,  on 

obsejrve  dans  le  temps  une  d6mocratlsation, qui  est  d'auta^t  plus  complete  qu'il 
9'agit  d*un, niveau  peu  6l8v6  mais  qui  est  r§ene  meme  au  niveau  sup6rieur. 

Pour  l'entr6e  en  6feme,  les  taux  qui  avaient  augments  h  un  rythme  relativeffient 
lent  avant  1940,  ont  connu  une  forte  augmentation  pour  les.  g6n6rations  d 'apr§s 
,     y^^^^^^^f*  Sur  1 'ensemble  de  la  population,  ils  passaient  de  4,3  H  en  1936  S  9,7  % 
^     A  ^9  ^  en  I960  et  55  \  en  1962.  Cette  progression  s'est  faite  essentiel- 

\^  lement  au  profit  des  classes  moyennes  et  basses,  les  classes  §lev6es  ayfint  dfijS' 
auparavant  des  taux  proches  de  Tunit^, 

TMX^^lENTBBEJti  6  ime  -  19S3  -  1962  (1)  " 


CATEGORIE  SOCIALE 

Octobre  1953  (%) 

septembre  1972  ik) 

Satca*ii6  agvioolee  • 

13 

32 

^  16 

'  40 

Ouvriepe 

7  21 

45 

45 

67 

Artisans  Cofrjnergante 

39 

66 

Cadres  moyene 

81 

64 

Trofeesione  tib^ralee 

,  87 

93 

Cadres  sup^rCeurs 

86 

94 

Si  Ton  considfere  ce  niveau  d'enseignei^t,  il  y  a  d^Bocratlsation.  Cepen- 
dant,  au  plon  global  il  n'y  a'  pas  d ' Evidence  ^'isur  que  l'in6galit§  ait  diminu6. 
En  effet,  d'une  part,  la  selection  s'est  op6r6fe;  h  un  niveau  plus  61ev6  et  d'autre 
part,  11  y  a  dif f ^renciation  au  sein  d'un  meme  niveau  entre  des  enseignements 


(1)  GXRARO  ^A),  BASTIDE  (M)  et  POURCHER  (G)  -  EnquUe  Hattonate  aur  l'entr4e  en 
6  $me  et  la  d^mocratisation  de  I  'enseignement  -  Population  -  1 963 
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,  in6gaux  en  termes  de  quality  et  de  conditions  d'acc^s.  Ce  qui  est  yri^^pour  I'en- 
tr6e  en  6  6m6  avec  la  separation  C.E.G.  "  lvc§e  Test  aussi  pour  1  •^^seignement 
sup6rieur  entre  les  I.U.T.  les  facult6tf  d'accSs  libres,  les  facult^s  avec  numerus 
clausua  (m6decin)  et  les  6coles  (  deux  ann§es  de  preparation  et  contours  tr6s 
s^v^re  ) * 

Le  module  permet  de  comprsndre  comment  les  farrilles  s*adaptent  au  syst^me 
6ducatif  et  d  ses  transformations,  mais  son  pronostic  en  mati^re  d ' i  n§galit6s 
est  banal  :  les  individus  dor^t  les  conditions  ^conoTi^iques  s ' em§l iordnt  d^ns  le 
temps*  demandent  plus  d' Education,  mais  le  syst^me  s'adapte  d  ces  ti^ansformatlons 
si  bien  que  l*in6gallt§,  si  elle  se  r6dult,    demeure  n§anmoins  tr^s  forte.  Dans 
la  mesure  ou  un  des  roles  de  1 'Education  est  de  s61ectionner  les  individus*  l'in6- 
gallt6  restera  ppesente  j.  la  soci§t§  s'est>  J^i^u'S  present  toujours  arrang6^  poUr 
reconnaltre  le5.  61u3  0ans  les  classes  favorisees  puisque  une  selection  .plus  dif- 
ficile les  avantage  toujours  de  fait. 
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II  .   L!EGAL17E         L'EDUCATION  ? 


Lea  in^golit^s  devant  l'6ducatlon  que  Ton  observe  sont  d'autant  plus  ' 
graves  que  r^ducation  procure     ceux  qui  I'ont  acquise  une  position  avantageuse 
dans  la  soci6t6.  Mais  elles  peuvent  §tre  att6nu§es  par  les  transferts  publics 
li6s  h  I'enseignement.  Au^rement  dit,  deux  questions  se  posent  lorsqu'on  veut 
savoir  si  le  systfeme  §ducatif  contribue  d  l'6falit§  entre  individus  : 

-  Us  d6penses'd'6ducation  ont-elles  un  bon  rendement  pour  celui- qui 
les  effectue  ?  * 

i 

-  Lbs  pouvoirs  publics  contribuent-iU  i  1' ^galisatiofv  ^es  conditions 
par  leur  ottre  de  services  gducatifs  ? 

I 

Les  6conomiste3  s'efforcent  depuis  quelques  ann6es  de  r6pondre'  i  la  ' 
-premldre  question  Tils  essaient  seulement,  depuis  peu  et  aprfes  les  socioidgv»8s\ 
d'aborder  la  seconde.  '  *  ^ 

^  *  LA  LIAISON  gNTRE  NIVEAU  DE  FORMATION  £T  REUSSITE  SOCIaJe  EnVraNCE. 
«  t" 
Cette  liaison  a  d'abord  6t6  6tudi6e  -qIjx  Etats-Unis.  "Apr^s' divers  travaux 
cDOntrant  qu'une  liaison  6troite  existait  er^tr^  le  niveau  cmtudes  et  le  rfiontant 
des  gains  individuels,  I'hypothfese  fut  6mise  qu,e  a*§ducation,  par  lfi\  connais-  * 
sanceS  auppl6frBntaire3  qu'elle  permet  d'acqu^rir,  augmente  la  productivity  de 
celui  qui  l»a  regue.  En  cons6quencfe,  i'l^  a  paru  utile  de  comparer  lee  coQts  de 
a 'Education  avec  les  b6n§ficea  qu'on  en-  retire  et  done  de  calculer  des  taux'de 
rewement  de  ce  que  Ton  a  commence  h  appeler  I'investissement  6ducatif|l^' 
Si  ces  6tu(jQS  se  sont  multipli6es  au  cours  de&  dix  derniferes  ann6es,  tant  aux 
e^^s-Unis-  que  dans  d'autres  pays^  ^2^^  ii  n;en  exis.tait  jusqu'A  ces  ^e^nlers 
rrois  aucune  en 'France,  tjgr^aison  principale  de  cette  absence  6tait  le  manque 

(1)11  he  nouVparalt  p'as  utile, de  nOus  jfitendre  plus  longtemps  sur  des  i?echerches 
qui  sont  auJourd'hOi  bien -coflnues.  Le  lecteur  souhaitant  ^1^9  ^de  prScision  pour- 
rase  reporter  ^  I'examen  critique  des  diverses  6tudff*  mpn6es  darts  ce  domaine  • 
depuis  une  vingtaine  d'annges,  qui  ^  6t6  0P6«ent&'  dans'  un  num6ro  sp^ciat  de  la 
Revue  d  Econnmle  rolltlque.  Lt.  j.c   ^CHER  :  %'Educaticn  come  inveettseemnt  : 
Za  fzn  dep  ^^^uB^on8        R.  E.  P."  N*  3  -  1975',-  p.  407  h  432. 

(7)  cf .  la  monumentale  6irbd8  de  George  PaACHAROP'OULOS  :  "Returns  to  .Education,  •  ' 
An  tnternatzoml  conpaHaort*'  '  pmaterclam  '  ElQQ\jier:,  ^ 
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<^   *   d'enqgStes  statlstlques  fournlssant  h  ia  fols  1^  niveau  de  formation,  I'age 
*et  le  revenu.  Un  premier  c'alcul  a  6t6  tent6  h  la  fin  de  1973  qui  apporte  h.  la 
'  fols  des  donn6es  chlffr6es  et  '^ne  r^fl^lon  lnt6ressante. 
Mais  d'autres  .recherches  avalent  montr6  peu  auparavant  que  la  variance  des 
gains  s'expUque  pdl"  blen  d'autres  facteurs  que  par  l'6ducatlon  mettant  alnsl 
en  question  rint6r§t  des  mesures  de  taux  de  rendemant.  D*autres  modes  d'appro- 
ches,  plus  soclologlques  dolvent  done  §tre  tenths* 

1 .  Les  taux  de  rendement  par  fllldre  6ducQtlve.  ' 

La  mesure  des  donn6es  pemettant  des  calculs  de  taux  de  rendement  a  6t6 
effectu6e  entre  1972  et  1974.  Elle  porte,  dans  un  premier  temps,  sur  l'ann6e 
1970. 

La  mesure  des  couts,  par  payeur  et  par  flUfere  60acatlve  a  6t6  r6a^s6e  par 
I'Instllut  de  Recherche  sur  I'Economle  de  1' Education  de^l •Unlverslt6  de  DlJon. 
Parallfeleitient,  une  6qulpe  du  Centre  de  Recherches  et  de  Documentation  sur  la 
ConsotriTvstion  (C.R.E.D.O.C. )  sous  la  direction  de  L.  LEVY-GARBOUA,  calculalt  des 
prof  lis  fige-galns  pour  des  Indlvldus  ,-ayant  sulvl  les  memes  flU^res  (13* 
Ces  dernlers^trayaux,  alrtsl  que  ceux  effectu6s  auparavaRt  dans  cette  direction 
par  le  meme  auteuf  C2l  montrent  le  m§me  parall611sme  entre  le  niveau  d'6tudes 
et  le  niveau  de  gain  que  celul  enreglstr6  dans  les  autres  pays^alnsl  que  des 
^  dlff6rences^cdrdct6i^tlques  selon  les  filiires  sulvles. 

Ouelques  r6sultats,  parml  les plus  slgnlf Icatlfs,  portant  sur  rann6e  1970, 
^^ont  pr6sent^s  dans  le  tableau  sulvant.  ^  • 


f (1)  Ces  travaux  conjoints  ont  §t6  eff ectu6s  'dans  le  cadre  d'ane  A.T.P.  du  ^ 
C.  N.  R.  S'..  Les  r6sultats  de  I'fetude  sur  les  couts  qui  ne  nous  lnt6ressent 
pas  dlrectement  ICl  pourront  etre  trouv6*  dans  :  A.  MINGAT,  J.-M.  CARRf.  • 
J. -J.  FRIBOULET  :  "Les  dSpen$e8  d^^duoation  d  la  charge  des  parents"  - 
Cahler  de  ?'I./R,  E.  D.  U.  -  ron6ot6  -  avrll  1974. 

(2)  cf .  L. JJEVY-GARBOUA  s*  "Vne  analyse  iooncmique  de  la  distribution  des 
revenue  individuels"  -  Th6se  pour  le  Doctorat  de  Sciences  Economlques  -  Unlver- 
slt6  de  PARIS  I  -  1972.  '  *  ^    "  ^ 

et  du  m^e  auteur  :  "Les  profik  Sge-gains  aorrespondant  d  quelquee  formations 
type  en  France  -  C.R.E.D.Q.C.  -  juln  1973."  . 
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lES  PROFTLS  AGE-GAINS  POUR  qiIET^llP.c[  FOmTIOlfS  TTPE  EH  FRAHCE. 
Annie  2  $70  -  EOMt^S. 

En  France  2 $70 
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18  -  19 
30^-  34 
40  -  44 

9  560 

12  340 

13  720 

12  780 

15  960 

16  680 

9  770 
18  560 
21  690 

11  570 
26  990 
22  260 

9  800 
19  350 
24, ^60 

12  530 
25  810 
41  440 

29  700 
54  310 

39  430 
60  450 

38  260 
56  900 

Source  :  L.  LEVY-GARBQUA  :  "Les  profUt  age-gains  correspondant  d  quetquee 
fomat-ipns  type  en  Fvccnc^"  p.  38  et  3S.  -\ 


On  peut  remarquer  que  les  gains  augmentent  avec  le  niveau  de  formation 
et  que  le  profil  Sge-gains  est  d'eutant  plu^s  aigu  que  le  niveau  de  formation 
est  plus  61ev6.  Mais  on  voit  eussi  que  les  gains  de  ceux  qui  ont  suivi  une 
fili^re  technique  sont  moins  §lev6s  que  ceux  des  6l6ves  de  I'enseignement  g^- 
n§rai  et  que  la  progression  avec  I'Sge  est  bien  moins  forte  chez  les  premiers 
que  Chez  les  seconds, 
'     Une  analyse  ptus  fine  indique  qu'^  niveau  de  formation  6gal,  les  gains  moyens 
different* nettement  aelon  I'origine  sociale  et  le  sexe ': 

Aux  niveaux  fr6quent68  par  la  totality  ou  une  fraction  importante  des  en-  • 
fants  de  toutes  les  classes  sociales  tout  d'abord,  on  observe  que  les  enfants 
d'agriculteurs  et  les  enfants  d'ouvriers  gagnent  en  g§n§ral  un  peu  plus  , que  les 
enfants  des  milieux  ''travailleurs    ind^pendants"  et  "cols  blancs"  en  d6but  Oe  . 
carri6re  mais  Que  cesderniers  voient  leur  r6mun§ration  augmenter  beaucoup  plus  vlte? 
,    Ainsi,  si  on  appelle  avec  L.  LEVV-GARBOUA    Coefficient  de  di^cHmination  (d)  le 
rapport  .  '       "  v 

salaire  mo7ef>  du  milieu  ^indfependants  et  cols  blancs" 
,  ^salaife  moyen  du  milieu  observfi 


on  trouve  les  chiffres  suivants  : 
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TABLEAU  n  :  ^FSEFElfCES  DE  SAUIBES  SELON  L  miOim  SOCIALE^llFRMCI 


\fORMATION 
AGE 

PRIMAIRE 
Sm%  OIPLCf^ 

PRIMAIRE 
AVEC  DIPLOME 

SECONOAIRE   

TECHNIQUE  COURT 

BAG  toutes 
filiferes 

Milieu 
aericole 

Milieu 

oLn/rier 

Milieu  , 
agricole 

Milieu 
ouvrier 

Milieu 
agricole 

Milieu 
ouvrier 

Milieu  ouvrier 

16  -  19 
20  -  39 
40  -  49 

-.9 
.  ♦  3 
♦  45 

-  7 

-  7 

♦  26  ^ 

♦  19 

♦  20 

♦  32 

♦  11 

♦  12 

-  6 
♦  22 

-  -e — 

-  4 

♦  10 

— 

-  16 

♦  16 

♦  47  - 

Source  :  LEVY-GARBOUA,  op.ci-j:.  p.  44. 

Pour  le  3up§rieuri  les  chiffr^s  disponibles  sont  moins  d6taill6s  h 

cause  cJe  la  petitesse  de  l*§chantillon.  On  peut  seulement  comparer  les  gains 

des  individus  issus  du  milieu  ''ind6pendants  -  cols  blancs"  au?»  gains^  moyens 

par  fili^res.  On  observe  figalement'^ru  avantaga-pour  4;e«e  classe,  mais  elle 

est  plus  nette  en  d6but  de  carrifere  (ou  les  gains  sort  supSrieurs  d^environ 

25  ^  ^  la  moyenne)  qu6  vers  50  ans  (ou  ils  a6passent  la  rnoyenne  de  6  %  seule- 
-« 

ment). 

Cette  diff6rence  par  rapport  h  ce  que  I'on  observe  aux  niveaux  inf§- 
rieurS  de  formation  appelle  une  explication.  Nous  en  proposons  une  ici,  h 
titre  d'hypothdse,  bas6e  sur  les  r68ultats  indiqu6s  dans  la  premiere  partie 
de  ce  rapport":  au  niveau  de  1 'enseignement  sup^rlBur^  un  -ficrfimage"  consid6- 
rable  des  effectifs  provenant  des  classes  sociales  d6favoris6es  a  d6J^  6t6 
Bffectu6.  On  peut  done  penser  que  les  qualitfis  intellectuelles  que  I'on  de- 
mande  dans  le  syftferre  6ducatif  sont  aussi  d6velopp6es  en  moyenne  dans  tous  les 
.  groupies,  m§me  si  elles  6taient  infigales  eu  d6part.  En  cons6quence,  les  diffe- 
rences     initiales  dans  les  gains  ne  peuvent  s'expliquer  que  par  le  nepotisms* 
la  meilleure  information  sur  les  emplols  poss6d6e  par  les  Jeunes  issus  des 
classes  privil6gi§es;  ou  leur  "attitude"  (1)  plus  conforme  aux  exigences  du 
syst^rne  de  production.  « 

L*6galJ:sation  relative  au  cours  de  la  carrifere  r^sulteitait  alors  d'un  d6velop- 
pem9nt  d*attitudes  plus  apprficifies  et  d'un  a^^flblissement  des  avantages  ini- 
tiaux  du&  h  la  meilleure  information. 


(1)  Le  terme  est  pris  ici  dans  le  sens  que  6INTI5  lui  donne.  Cf.  Herbert  GINTI5 
"Education,  technology^  and  the  chara$tez*iet{c9  of  wovker  px^oductivity" 
A.E.R.  -  Mai  1971  -  p..  266  i  279. 
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Au  niveau  primalre,  c'est  ^  peu  prfes  certainement  la  difference  de 
profession  qui  explique  les  avantagrffs  relatlfs  car,  on  salt  que  ce  sont 
seulerrent  les  enfants  les  molns  dou6s  des  classes     fi^voris6es  qu*  ont 
arr§t§  leurs  itudes  b  ce  niveau,  L'avantage  apparent  qui  est  r6v616  par  ces 
chlffres  scus-estlrre  done  l'avantage  r6el»  ^  niveau  Intellectuel  ccxnparable. 
Cette  interpretation  est  confirmee  par  certains  des  r6sultats  d'une  autre 
6tude  sur  les  liaisons  entre  niveau  de  formation  et  salalres,  celle  de 
Lucille  JAUADE  (1).  Ce  travail,  r6alls6  ^  partlr  de  donn^es  chiffr^es  entl§- 
rement  diff6rentes  de  eel  les  utllls6es  par  LEVY-GARBOUA  (il  s'aglt  id  d'une 
enquete  men§e  dans  21  grandes  entreprlses  priv6es  des  secteurs  de  la  Chimie, 
de  I'felectronique  et  des  transports  et  dans  une  entreprlse  nationalisSe  :  la 
S.  N.  C.  F.),  conflrme  1 'existence  d'une  nette  difference  de  gains,  d  nombr 
d'ann6es  d'6tudes  et  i  niveau  de  dlpl6me  §gaux#  en  faveur  des  dipl6m6s  di 
i'enselgnement  gen^rat.par  rapport  a  ceux  de  1 'enselgnement  technique.  Mais 
elle  rronrtre  en  plus  que  reffet  "inter-profession-  de  la  f lllfere  sulvle  est 
beaucoup  plus  fort  que  1 'eff et  ''Intra-p'rofesslon"  c'est-i-dire  que  c'est  es- 
sentiellement  parce  que  4es  diplomes  de  1 'enselgnement  g6n6ral  donnent  plus 
facilen>Qnt  acc^s  h  des  professions  particull§rerDent  blen  r6mun6r§es  que  les 
dlplofnes  de  1 'enselgnement  technique  qu'lls  avantagent  leurs  titulaires. 

Par  exemple,  entre  titulaires  du  Baccalaur6at  g6n§ral  et  titulaires 
du  Baccalaur6at  technique,  1 '6cart  moyen  de  salaire  enregistrS  6talt,  dans 
cet  6chantlllon,  de  472  francs  par  raols,  et  serrijlait  attrlbuable  en  quasl- 
totallte  h  I'effet  interprofessionnel, 

Les  differences  entre  hormies  et  ferrmes  sont  egalerrent  assez  marqu6es. 
Par  exemple,  au  niveau  de  1' enselgnement  sup6rleur,  en  moyenne,  les  gains  ob- 
serves sont  les  suivants  :  (en  Francs  1970) 


HQrWIES 

FEMrCS 

22-24  ans 

^    16  610 

15  320 

25-29  ans 

2?  480 

19  100 

35-39  ans 

47  900 

26  390 

45-49  ans 

57  510 

29  580 

J 

Mais  CBS  differences  sonj^trfes  diff Idles  d  Interpreter  sans  une  analyse 

(1)  cf .  Lucile  ARRIGA22I  JALLADE     **Mve<zu  dHnstruction  et  ealaives  en 

France*  Thdse  de  36  cycle  (ron§o.)  University  de  PARIS  VIII- Vlncennes, 1972. 
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beeucoup  plus  d6tdlll6e»  car  elles  peuvent  etre  dues  : 

-  au  fait  que  les  femnes  interrompent  souvent  leur  carriers  pour  la 
reprendre  ensuite*  ce  qui  les  errpeche     d'obtenir  les  menfes  promo- 
tipns  que  les  hommes » 

*  au  fait  que  I'on  trouve  des  femmes  surtout  dans  les  professions  peu 
payees  du  sectaur  public* 

"  au  type  de  dipldme  obtenu* 

-  ^  la  discrimination. 

Aucune  6tud8  sp^clflque  n'a  6t6  men6e  ^  ce  jour  pour  permettre  de  salsir 
avec  precision  1 'influence  de  chacun  de  ces  facteurs. 

On  peut  done  dire  queries  r^sultats  des  Etudes  frani^alses  sur  les  liai- 
sons entre  les  gains  et  le  niveau  de  formation  confirment  assez  largement  les 
ens^eignetnents  d'6tudes  similalres  faites  dans  d'autres  pa^s  mais  .apportent  des 
in-formations  plus  d6tailX6es  sur  les  differences    entre  fili^res, 

II  faut  se  demander  maintenant  si  ces  differences  ne  sont  pas  att6nu6es 
ou  au  contraife  renforc^es  par  des  differences  dans  le  coCt  privS  des  Etudes. 
Les  mesures  de  taux  de  rendement  peuvent  en  principe  nous  renseigner  sur  ce 
point* 

Ces  Etudes  sont  encore  partielles  Cj)  mais  les  premiers  chiffres  calculus  en 
ddcGfnbre  1973  {2)»  sont  malgr6  tout  interessarrts.  Deux  taux  ont  6t6  calculus 
selon  que  l^on  attribue  la  totality  des'  differences  de  revenus  d  la  formation 
rec;ue  iTcaa 'bvut")  ou  qu*on  prend  la  proportion  de  3/5  d'abord  utilis6e  par- 
DENISON  et  d^f endue  par  plusieurs  auteurs  C31  iTaux  %et")*  Les  taux  calculus 
entre  nl^veaux  successifs  et  par  filigree  donnent  les  rSsuItats  suivants 


C1)  Une  etude  plus  d^tailiee  est  d  I'heure  actuelle  en  cours  en  collaboration 
entrQ  L.  LEVY-GARBOUA  et  A.  fllNGAT. 

(2)  cf.  A.  MINGAT  *  L.  LEVY-GARBOUA  :  "Lea  ttjux  de  rendement  privSs  de  I'^duca- 
oation  en  Frcmce",  Document  ron6ot6  -  D6cembre  1973. 

(3)  cf.  notemment  le  "plaidoyer"  de  M.  BLAUG  dans  "An  introduction  to  the 
Bconorrrice  of  Education"  Londres  -  Penguin  1972  -  p.  5VA  53. 
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TABLEAU  III  :  TAVX  DE  REWmENT  PRIWS  DE  LA  FOmATTON  PAP  ftlVEAV 
EU  FmCE  '  2970  - 


TAUX 

NIVEAU  ^-^^^ 

TAUX  BRUTS 

TAUX  NETS 

HOmES 

FEfr^ES 

FEWES 

S 
E 
C 
0 
N 
0 
A 
I 
R 
E 

Technique  court 

11,9  % 

7,5  % 

8.7  % 

Prinidire 

Technique  long 

15,4  % 

19,0  % 

11.7  ^ 

1^.9  h 

Primaire 

G6n6ral 

13.8  ^ 

16,3  % 

10.9  ^ 

11.8  ^ 

t 

Primaire 

S 
U 
P 
E 
R 
I 
£ 
U 

MAITRISE 

12.2  h 

5,6  % 

je.s  % 

3.4  % 

BAC 

Les  donn^es  dlsponibles  ne^permettaient  de  mesurer  des  taux  diff 6rentiel*s 
par  origine  sociale  que  de  fa^on  assez  grossifere  at  pour  deux  filidres  seulement: 
1g  technique  court  et  le  secondaire  g6n6ral« 


TABLEAU  IV  :  TAUX  DF  prWEMEW^  PFIVES  PAP  OFIOIffE  SOCIALi^  POlfR  DEtfX^FTLTERES 


■""---aiRIGINE  SOCIALE 

filiere"^"""-*"---^ 

Milieu 

egricole 

Milieu 

ouvrier 

miieu  -ind^- 
pendantaf*  et 
"cols  blancs" 

TECHNIQUE  COURT  ; 

-  Hommes 

^8,4 

6.7 

9.6  \ 

-  Femmes 

11,0 

10,8 

17.2  \ 

SECONDAIRE  GENERAL: 

-  Homr*es 

12,3 

13.3  \ 

-  Femwesx 

17.2 

15,0 

ia.7  \ 
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Les  difffirences  observ6es  ne  vont  pas  toujours  dans  1g  rreme  sens  que 
celles  constat6es  sur  les  gains.  En  ef f et ,  d'une  part  les  differences  selon 
I'origine  sociale  sont  nettement  moins  marquees  que  celles  entre  gains,  sur tdut 
fcchez  les  horrfnes  et  elles  sont  beaucoup  moins  d6favorables  aux  agriculteurs  s 
d'' autre  part,  les  taux  de  renderoent  sont  souvent  plus  61ev6s  pour  les  femmes 
que  pour  les  horrmes  alors  que  celles-ci  gagnent  moins  que  ceux-lS^^Mais,  dans 
ce  dernier  cas,  meme  si  ces  chif f res ' pouvaient  etre  accept6s  sans  discussion, 
-ce  qui  n'est  pas  le  c^s-    ils  slgnif ieraient  seolement  que  les  femmes  qui  ont 
seultment  un  niveau  de  formation  primaire  sont  encore  plus  d§fQvoris6es  que 
celles  qui  ont  fait  des  6tudes  secondaires  lesquelles  sont  6galement  avent-ag6es 
relativement ,  par  rapport      eel  les  qui  ont  une  rraltrise. 

ttals  il  faut  vraiment  nous  demander  quel  cr§dtt  on  peut  accorder  h  ces  chiffres, 

/ 

2.  Exarren  critique  des  r^sultats  des  6tudes  frangaises. 

Tout  essai  de  mesure,  surtout  dans  un  domaine  ou  les  donn6es  sont  rares 
et  impr6cises,-prete  le  flanc  antTKgiJtique,  puisqu'll  n6cesslte  Un  certain  norr- 
tore  d'hypothfeses  assez  arbitroires  pour  etre  men6  h  bien.  nais,  du  point  de  vue 
qui  nous  int6resse,  ctest-6-dire  r6tude  des  effets  figalisateurs  de  I'enseigne- 
ment,  ces  indices  et  la  m6thodologie  qui  les  Inspire  ne  semblent  pas  tr6s  adap- 
t6s. 

l-a  valeur  des  donnfees  frangaises  lalsse  encore  beaucoup  ^  d6sirer  : 

nous  nous  content6rons  ici  de  mentionner  les  principales  critiques  que  I'on 

peut  leur  adresser.  ^ 

1  -  Les  donn6es  concernant  les  gains  ont  6t§  fournies  par  plusieurs 
enqu3tes,  ce  qui  slgnif ie 

a)  que  lea  donnSes  ne  aont  pas  taut  d  fait  corrparables  d*une  enquSte  d  I 'autre 

b)  que  les  gains  sont,  cornie  toujours,  en  Trance  au  twins,  aous^-estimSs  par  lea 
intirea649  et  probahlement  inSgalemnt  selcn  quHl  a'agit  de  salariSa  ou  de 
non  salariSs* 

2  "  Les  gains  sont  calcul6s  avant  imp6ts  alors  quails  devraient  I'etre 
aprfes  irrp6ts. 

3  -  L^s  gains  sont  redresses  pour  tenir  compte  du  chfimage  mais  de  fatjon 
globale  et  pas  par  cat6gorie  sociale. 

4  -  Le  manque  gagner  a  6t6  calcul6  directement  h  partir  d'une  des  en- 
qu§tas  sur  les  gains.  Aucun  redressernent  n*a  6t6  effectu§.  Or  les  §tude 
pr6c6dente3,  notarrment  afTi§riceines,  ont  fnontr6  qu'en  moyenne  ceux  qui 
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ne  cpntlnuent  pes  sont  molna^  dou6s  que  ceux  qui  continuent  et  qu  'on  sous-estlme 
done  le  manque  h  gftgner  de  ces  derniers  err  I'asslmllant  au  gain  des  premiers, 

5  -  La  d§flnltlon  des  expenses  d'6ducatlon  des  families  est  tr6s  large, 
plus  large  en  tous  cas  queVelle  des  d6penses  publlques  d 'enselgnement. 


6  -  Enfln  et  surtQut*  lis'aglt  de  donn6es  transversales  que  yon  uti- 
lise pour  reconstltuer  les  profile -^de  carriferes  d'lndlvidus  qoi  ont 
connu  des  situations  trds  diffSrentes  aa  d6but  de  lezjr  vie  afctive* 


Mais  cette  dernl6r«  critique  d^passe  largemer^:  le  cadra^e  la  critique 
des  donn^es* 

ta  m6thode  n'est  pas  adapt§e  au  but  poursulvl*  \  / 

4  critiques  peuvent  lul  etre  adress6es  : 

1  -  Eile  n*est  pas  adapt6e  parce  qu'elle  est  transversale*  En  effet, 
les  ln6galit§s  de  taux  de  rendement  observ§es  entre  cat6gories  soclales 
et  entre  sexes  peuvent  trds  blen  r^sulter  de  situations  historiques  qui 
ne  se  renouvelleront  plus.  Alnsi*  le  profll  Sge-gelns  beaucoup  plus  ac- 
cuse des  dlpl5mes  de  I'enseignement  secondalre  g§n6ral  par  rapport  aux' 
dipl6mes  de  1 'enselgnement  technique  long*  peut  trds  .blen  s'expliquer 
par  le  fait  que  ceux  qui  ont  aujourd'hul  de  40  h  44  ans  6taient  peu 
nombreux  ^  obtenlr  le  diplSme  d 'enselgnement  g6n§ral  et  avaient  done 
acc^s  h  des  emplols  trfes  avantageux,  ce  qui  n'est  plus  le  cas  actuelle- 
ment*  On  ne  peut  done  pas  dire  que  les  profile  age-gains  de  ceux  qui 
entrent  aujourd'hul  dans  la  vie  active  seront  comparables  aux  profile 
fournis  par  les  donn§es   transversales,  II  y  a  mSme  des  ralsons 
de  penser  que  les  diplSm^s  actuels  de  1 'enselgnement  g6n6ral 
-n'auront  pas  des  revenus  sup6rleurs  aux  dlpl6m6s  de  .1 'enselgnement  tech- 
nique h  cause  des  caract6ristlques  nouvelles  du  march6  du  travail. 


Oe  mSme*  la  faiblesse  du  taux  de  rende^Tient.  marginal  transversal  de  1 'en- 
selgnement sup6rleur  pour  les  fermes  peut  tr6s  blen  provenfr  du  fait  que 
les  gains  en  milieu  de  carriSre  sent  beaucoup  plus  bas  pour  les  femmes 
que  pour  les  hommes  de  la  gfin^ration  qui  a  atjjourd'hul' entre  40  et  50  ans 
cette  diff6rehce  6tant  elle-m§me  due  h  deux  falts  qui  ont  tendance  h  se 
r6sorber  :  la  concentration  des  dipl6m§es  de  1 'enselgnement  sup6rieur  de 
cet  age  dans  1' enselgnement  et  les  profealons  para-m6dicales  -emplols 
peu  pay§8-  et  X'arrgt  de  la  carrlfere  professlonnelle  des  femmes  entre 
25  et  40  ans  environ. 
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Lbs  taux  transversaux  observfis  ne  sont  done  pas  de  bons  indicateurs 
des  in^galit^s  pr6sentesv 

2  -  La  methods  n'est  pas  adapt^e  pares  qu'elle  repose  au  depart  sur 
I'hypoth^se  que  l*6ducation  est  un  investlssement.  C'est  frappant  quand 
on  calcule  des  taux  bruts.  On  suppose  en  effet  que  toutes  les  difffi-* 
rences  de  revenus  observes  entre  indivldus  de  niveaux  de  formation  dif- 
fferents  sont  attribuables  ^  cette  formation.  On  suppose  done  le  probldme 
de  iVri'f lusnee  de  1 '.Education  sur  l*6gallt6  des  revenus  et  des  conditions 
r6solu.  On  est  done  d6pourvu  d 'exp lication  lorsqu'on  observe  que  le  taux 
varie  selon  I'origine  soeiale  ou  selon  le  sexe  des  int^ress^s. 
Lorsqu'on  calcule  des  taux  nets,  on  n'est  gufere  plus  avane6.  Cari  d'une 
part*  dans  le  eas  de  la  Franee  au  moins#  on  n'a  aueune  preuve  que  la 
variance  des  gains  observ6e  est  attribuable.  a  priori*  pour  les  3/S  aux 
diff6renees  dans  le  niveau  de  formation  ;  d 'autre  part,  on  suppose  6ga- 
lement  le  prob&me  en  partie  rSsolu  au  lieu  d'Studier  dvst^matiquement 

les  determinants  de  la  varianee  des  gains. 

3  -  La  method©  n'est,  pas  adapt6e  car-elle  ne  tient  pas  eompte  de  la 
sfiparatio/i  du  systferne  6ducatif  en  filiferes  de  longueur  in6gale  et  sans 
comftxjnieation  ou  presque  entre  elles.  Ainsi*  le  taux  de  rendemert  interne 
n'est  pas  un  bon  indicateur  de  l'int6ret  6eonomique  <5u 'il  yah  pour- 
suivre  des  6tudes  dans  telle  ou  telle  filiSre.  Car  peu  importe  par  exem- 
pie  que  l^enseignement  technique  court  ait  un  taux  de  rendement  sup6rieur 
h  eelui  de  deux  ann6es  d 'enseignement  g6n6ral  si  eette  derni^re  voie  est 
le  point  de  passage  obligatoiVe  vers  les  fi litres  hautement  ren tables 

de  1 'enseignement  &up6rieur. 

II  ne  serait  mefne  pes  utile  de  eoniparer  la  rentabilit6  de  filiSres 
completes  car  une  filifere  eourte  peiit  etre  tr6s  rentable  et  n'appOrter 
qu'un  revenu  tr6s  modeste  alors  qu'une  filifere  plus  longue*  dont  le  taux 
de  rendement  est  moindre*  permet  cependant  d*aee6der  aux  tranehes  de 
revonus    supSrieurs.  ' 

Enfln,  il  faudrait  consid6rer  les  solutions  alternative^  poeflitZefl  pour 
chaque  groupe .  Pour  les  enfants  d'ouvriers  par  exefTple#  il  est  tr6s  pos- 
sible que  I'enSeignementf  m5me  sll  est*  peu  "rentable"  en  apparencfif  soit 
la  seule  voie  d'aseension  soeiale  possibly. 


s 
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4  -  La  rr6thode  n'est  pas  adapt^e  car  elle  ne  tient  pas  compte  de  1 'exis- 
tence possible  de  taux  d'actualisation  Implicites  trds  diff6rents  d'un 
groups  h  rautre,  c»esf  ^-dire- de  la  possibillt6  qu'un  investissement 
de  rrJrre  cout  et  de  frems  rapport  apparent  soit  consld6r6  corrme  rentable 
par  I'un  et  pas  rentable  peT  1' autre*  en  parti culier  parce  que  les  be- 
soins  pr6sent8  sont  si  important^  par  rapport  aux  ressources  chez  I'un 
qu'il  ne  peut  sd  pcrmettre  la  d6pense  d'6ducation  alors  que  I'autre  est 
assez  riche  pour  falre  le  sacrifice  (1). 

En  conclusion^ ,Drt  peut  dire  que  le  calcul  des  taux  de  rendement  n'apporte 
presque  rien  h  I'analyse  ^es  effets  de  l'6ducation  sur  l'6galit6.  Ce  n'est  pas 
parce  qu'on  observe  une  liaison  6trolte  entre  niveau  de  formation  et  niveau  de 
gain  qu'on  peut  ert  conclure  que  plus  le  flls  sera  6duqu6  par  rapport  au  p^re, 
plus  il  aura  de  chances  d ' acc^der  h  une  cat6gorie  soclo-prof esslonnelle  sup6- 
rieure  h  celle  de  sod  p&re. 


3.  let  liens  entre  niveau  d*6ducatlon  et  rr.obilit6  sociale. 

Oepuis  peu  d'ann§es  les  sociologues  essaiont  de  remplacar  les  ti6ories 
a  priori  sur  le  r61e  de  l'6cole  dans  1 'fegallsation  des  chances  par  des  6tudes 
empiriques  au^service  d'une  analyse  de  syst^me.  Ces  6tudes  ont ^toutes  inflrm6 
I'hypothdse  selon  laquelle  le  d6veloppement  de  la  scolarisation  est  le  canal 
privil6gi6  deM'6galisation  des  chance?  (2). 

Ou'en  est-il  dn  France  ? 

Plusieurs  6tudes,  notanment  celles  de  BOUROIEU  et  PASSERON  (3)  et  celle 
de  BAUDELOT  et  ESTABLET  (4  3  avaient  pr6sent6  avec  force  la  th6§e  selon  laquelle 
l*6cole  ne  jou.e  aucun  rob  dans  1 '6galisation  des  chances  et  deff  situations 


(1)  Ce  pQint  et  le  pr6c6dent  ont  6t6, d6velopp6s  de  fagon  plus  rigoureuse  dans 
A.  niNGAT  "Analyse  thioHqi^e  de  la  demande  d 'Education  et  optimieaticn  de  t'in- 
veetzBsement  ^ducatif"  R.E.P.  n**  3.  1973..  et  dans  Ua  premiere  partie  de  ce 
rapport. 

C2)  Ne  pouvant  presenter  jje  longs  d6\^eloppem"bnts 'sur  ce  point,  nous  rvtivoyons  h 
I'ouvrage  magistral  de  R'aypnond  "BOUOONv:  "Vind^alitk  dee  ckanoee"  f\rrrQnC^  Colin- 
Collection  U.  1973.^ 

(3)  cf.  P.  BOUROIEU  et  J.7C.  f>ASSERON  :  "Lee  HdHtiere"  Ed,  de.Hinuit  -  1964  - 
et  "La  Reproduction"    Ed.  de  Minuit     I9t70  - 

(4>  cf.  C.BAU05L0T  qt  r'.ESTABLET  :  "L'Eocle^Capitaliete  en  France "l^asq^ro  1971. 
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parce  que  la  structure  des  classes  determine  de  fa^on  rigide  h  la  fols  le  niveau 
et  le  type  de  fortnation  et  la  place  dans  la  structure  socio-prof dssionnelle . 

A 

Ces  travaux  souffrent  de  partir  d'un  a  priori  et  succombent  parfols 
au  d^sir  de  trop  prouver.  On  peut  leur  adresser  deux  reproches  principaux  : 

1  -  Le  d6terminisme  implacable  qu'ils  pr^tendent  d6montrer  n*est  pas 
prouv§  de  ie^on  convaincante  par  les  donn6es  empiriques  que  leurs  au- 
teurs  pr^sentent*  Ceci  est  d'autant  plus  facheux  que  plusieurs  Etudes  < 

-  6trang^res  (1)  se  rejoignent  pour  constater  au  contraire  que  les  liai- 
sons entre  les^'tlj^^^rentes  formes  d'in6galit6s  sont  faibles,  si  blen  que 
la  France  constituerait^  done  un  cas  particulier. 

2  -  Le  maintien  de  I'ln6galit6  des  chances  devant  1 'enseignement  h  tra- 
vers  le  tecnps  en  France  est  d6montr6  par  Kes  auteurs  d  partir  de  donn^es 
sur  le^  taux  de  scolarisation  dont  nous  avons  dS^^  pu  dire  qu'elles  sont 
impr^cises  dans  leurs  definitions*  souvent  contradictoires  et  en  tous 
cas  si  pisu  homog^nes  qu  *elles  sont  pratiquement  inutilisables  pour  d6- 
montrer  quoi  que  ce  soit  (2). 

I 

II  sernble  done  qu'une  voie  plus  analytique*  plus  positive,  s 'impost.  Mais*  en 
mSneteiDps*  I'exemple  de  1 'incapacity  des  6tudes  ^trang^res*  notamment  celle  de 
JENCKS  pour  les  Etats-Unis,  S  expliquer  les  liaisons  qui  existent  entre  les  dlf- 
f^rentes  formes  d'in6galit6*  montre  qu*une  analyse  de  systSme  prenant  directement 
en  compte,  en  plus  des  variables  Individgel les *  des  variables  structurelles *  est 
n^cessaire  pour  essayer  d*y  voir  clair.  • 


CD  cf .  en  particulier  :  C,  JENCK.S  :  Inequality,  a  reassessment  of  the  Effect 
of  Family  and  Schooling  in  Amevioa    New-YorK,  Basic  Books  -  1972  - 
L.  THUROW  t    Education  and  Economic  Inequality    The  Public  Interest,  6t6  1972  i 
D,  GLASS  i    Social  Mobility  in  Britain    Loniires»  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1954  j 
G.  CARSSON  :    Social  Mobility  and  Clas$  Structure    Lund,  Gleerup,  1958. 

(2)  Nous  ne  donnefons  ici  qu'i^  exemple*  Dans  leurs  deux  ouvrages  successifs  sur 
la  question,  BOURDIEU  et  PA5SER0N  donnent  pour  la  m§rre  ann^e  1961-62  des  taux  de 
scolarisation  par  origine  socio-prof essionnelle  tr6s  dlff6rents.  Dans  "Les  H^ritiers 
pour  la  cat§gorie  "Professions  libSrales  et  cadres  sup^rieurs",  par  exemple,  on 
trouve  un  taux  de  58,5  \  (chapitre  I,  tableau   I,    p.  15  )  elors  que  dans  *^La 
Reproduction"  on  observe  pour  la  m§me  catfigorie,  un  taux  de  38  %  (p.  260],  Cette 
divergence  est  d'autant  plus  gSnante  que  les  auteurs  s'appuient  sur  le  second 
chiffre  C3d  \)  pour  rpontrer  que  le  taux  de  scolarisation  de  cette  cat6gorie  pri- 
vll6gi6e  a  augments  presque autant  que  celui  des  classes  d^favoris^es  entre  1961-62 
et  1365-66*  SI  les  auteurs  avaient  choisi  le  taux  IndiquS  dans  leur  precedent  ou- 
vrage,  lis  auraient  abouti  d  une  conclusion  inverse,  puisqu'ils  auraient  alors 
observe  une  stability  du  taux  de  scolarisation  pour  les  enfants  de  cadres  Sup6- 
rlei>rs  entre  1961-62  et  1965-66. 
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C'est  ce  qui  a  §t6  tent^  depuis  quelques  annSes  par  le  Centre  d 'Etudes 
Soclolpglques  et  par' le  Professeur  R.  BOUDCN* 

Dans  un  premier  temps,  ,1'objectif  a  6t6  de  trouver  des  donn^es  fran- 
?aises  auxquelles  appliquer  des  analyses  statlstiques  du  type  de  celle  de  c.  JENCKS 
efin  de  voir  si  ron  t^uvait  un  aussi  grand  d8gr6  d'lnd6termination.  Une  preiri^re 
§tude  a  6t6  men^e  par  le  Centre  d'Etudes  Scciologiques  d  partlr'des  donn6es  de 
renquete  r6alis6e  en  1966-67  par  I'i.N.S.E.E.  sur  la  ^bilit6  soclale  et  prof'es- 
slonnel le. 

Ses  principaux  r§sultets  sont  pr6sent6s  dans  le  tableau  cl-dessous  : 

*- 

TJBLBLl  '  STATUTSjgc^  EN  FONCTION  DV  NT]^AU_D^EWDES 

?TJ^L^qRXGINE  SOCIALE  -  France,  1964 


CATEGORIE 
SOCIO-PROFESr 
"    C3U  PERE 

NIVEAU 
SCOLAIRE  DU 
REPCNOANT 

^.^CATEGORIJ 
Profr'libr' 
cad.  sup* 

LSOCie^PROF 
cad.  moyens 
techniciens 

:SSigNNELLE_C 
employes 

i|J_REPgNDANT 
ouvriers 

TOTAL 

Prof.  Iib6r. 
cadres  sup. 

!•  Primaire 
2.  SecondccCre 
J.  Sup^rieuT 

12.62 
30.72 
66.41 

2l\96 
33,54 
15.07 

13.08 
14, 1 1 
4,35 

•  32.24 
3.45 
0.00 

100,00 
100,00  . 
100,00 

Cadres  moyens 
Techniciens  » 

2.  Frifrmre 
2.  Se^condaire 
J.  Sup^rieur 

3,67 
17.44 
'  57,25 

29.29 
43.49 
36,41 

11.21 
14,  68 
0.00 

33.87 
15.35 
3.62 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

Efpploy^s 

1*  FHmaire 
2»  eecandazre 
3.  Sup^rieui* 

2,57 
15.21 
61.54 

T1,71 
35.66 
7,69 

14,62 
19.45 
0.00 

54,40  ^ 
17,46 
0.00 

100.00. 

100.00 

100.00 

Ouvriers 

2 .  Frimaire 

2.  Seccndacire 

3.  Sup^rieur 

0.86 
7.31 
59.18 

5.64 
25*35 
40.82 

6.63 
20.71 
0,00 

76,76 
34,93 
0,00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

Source  :  I.N.S.E.E.  et  R.  BOVDON,  op,  dt.  p.  1S9,  . 

Cea  rSsultats  sont  asssz  clsirs.  lis  montrent  certes  d'une  part  que 
la  liaison  entre  niveau  scolaire  et  catSgoris  socio-professlonnelle  est  nette  , 
rrais  lis  Indiquent  a'autre  part,  qu'i  niveau  d-6tudes  Sgal,  la  place  du  flls 
dans  l!i-hi6;-archie  socio-professionnelle  est  tr6s  li6e  S  celle  du  p&re.  Ainsi. 
carml  cegx  qui  ont  fait  des  Studes  secondairss,  plus  de  30  >.  des  enfents  de 
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cadres  sup6rieurs  deviennent  eux-m§rre5  cadres  5up6rieurs»  centre  17  \  des  enfants 
de  cadres  moyens,  1$"  %  des  enfemts  d'employ6s  et  seulerrent  7  V  des  enfants  d'ou- 
s/riers«  A  I'inverse*  au  meme  niveau  d'6tudes»  seulerrent  3,5  %  des  enfants  de  ca- 
dres sup6riBurs  deviennent  ouvriers  alors  que  35  %  des  enfants  d'ouvriers  le 
res  tent.  / 

Ces  r6suljat8  qui  confirment  d'ailleurs  ceux  d'une  6tude  anglaise  ant§* 
rieure,  montrent  l\existence  d'une  double  structure  i   "structure  de  dominance" 
d'une  partf  "8truQti4re  m^ritocratique'*  de  I'autre  Us  sont  cone  plus  .proches 

de  ceux  de  JENCK.S  que  de  la  th§se  de  0OURDIEU  et  PAS5€RCN.  Cependant,  ils  ne  per-' 
rettent  pas  de  conclure  sur  1 'Evolution  de  la  mobility  liee  ^  1' Education  h  tra- 
vers  le  temps.  II  faudro  d'autres  travaux,  dont  certains  sont  d'ailleurs  en  coursi 
pour  fairs  des  comparaisons  dans  le  temps  (2). 

Dan^  un  d^uxi^me  terrps,  une  m^thodologie  nouvelle  doit  etre  mise  au 
point,  C'est  ce  ^  quoi  s * emplo*e- I'i^ BOUDON  dont  les  premiers    modules  perrrettent 
^'d'amlyeer  la  relation  eptre  les  diversee  forme  dHnigal'Ctie  auxquelUe  JENCKS 
e'est  int^ressi,^  en  tenant  corrpte  de$  variablee  e time ture lie (3)»  telles  que  le 
taux  de  scolarisation  de  la  population  d*age  scolaire^^t  le  pourcentage  d'errplo^ 
manueis,  BOUOON  a  ainsi  pu  rrontrer  que  "dane^wi)6^?^'C^t4  fortement  etvatifiie  et 
ot^  X*iri&galit&  des  chances  devant  l^eneeignement  est  marq**fce,  la  liai-ecn  entre 
lee  diff4rentee  fomtes  dHnigalltie  doit  ^tre  faihle  Zorsqu*on  fait  des  hypoth/fsee 
rialistee  sur  le  ohangement  de8, variables  structvtrelles,  ccmne  cellee  qui  carac-^ 
tSrismt  Us  structures  iducatiomelles  et  eociales"  (4],  c'est-^-diru  lorsqu'on 
tient  cbmpte  du  fait  que  les  taux  de  scolarisation  ont  augments  plus  vite  et 
autrerpept  que  ne  3'w3t  modifi6e  la  structure  des  errplois. 

^n  conclusion,  on  peut  done  dire  d*une  parti  que  la  Frafice  ne  pr^sente 
pas  de  c^ract6ri5tiques  tr6s  diffSrentes  des  autres  pays  en  mati^re  de  liaison 
entre  §ducutii>n  et  6gaiit6  des  chances  i  d*  autre  part,  que  I'analyse  6conomlque 
par  les  taux  de  renderr^nt  nous  renseigne  mal  sur  ce  point,  alors  que  les  travaux 
r6cents  de  sociologues  apportent  beaucoup  plus  a'6l§ments  int^ressants. 

Mais  il  est  un  autre  pQint,  plus  precis*  sur  lequel  I'^conomistQ  peut 
apporter  tl^s  sffir^nts  i  celui  des  effets  redistributif s  des  d^penses  publiques 
d '  ^nseignernoh 


(1)  R.  BOUDON  '  SHnigaliti  des  chances  -  op.  cij:.  p.  158 

(2)  Les  r§sultats  d'une  nouvelle  enquete  de  I'lNSEE  r6alis6e  en  1970  n'6taient 
pas  encore  disponibles  ap  morent  ou  ont  §t6  Sorites  ces  lignes. 

(3)  R.  BOUDON  -  la  eociotogie  dee  inigalitie  done  IHrrpaase  ?  -  En  marge  du 
livre  dd  C,  JENCKS  :  Inequality  -  Analyse  et  Pr6vision  t.  XVll  -  1974  -  p ,  94 
14)  ibid. 
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I -  LES'EFFETS  REDISTRIBUTIFS  PES  pgpgNSES  PU6LIQL£S  B'ENSEIGI^EMFNT 

Trols  sources  de  renselgnements-  dlrectement  exploltables  existent  h 
1  •heure.actuelle  en  France.  Hals  ces  Etudes  different  par  leur  objectlf  et  par 
leur  fr6thodoXt3gle.  Les  donn6es  chlffr6es  qu'of>peut  en  extraire  sont  done  en 
partle  compl6mentalres  mals  pas  dlrectement  corrparabl es.  Nous  essalerons  done 
tout  d'abord  de  presenter  de  fagon  critique    chaeune  de  ces  sources,  avant  de 
nous  Interroger  sur  la» m6thodologle  la  pJus ^approprl6e  pour  appr6cler  les  ^f- 
fets  redlstrlbutlfs  de  I'enselgnement  sup6rieur. 

1«  Les  recherchps  faltes  h  I'lREDU  h  partlr  de  Tenqugte  sur  les  cdOts 
.d'6ducatlon  h  la  charge  des  families 

Dans  cette  premiere  6tude»  on  avalt  ess^y6  de^bi^n  dl&tlnguer  entre 
IGS' d6penses  et  les  couts  d'une  part*  entre  les  couts  bruts  (avant  transferts) 
et  les  couts  nets.^aprSs  transferts),  d' autre  p|rt.  Cependant.  le  seul  type  de 
tr^nsfert  qui  §talt  dlrectement  salslssable  6talt  la  Ipourse  pulsque  ce  rensel- 
gner^ent  flgurait  dans  le  questionnaire  (1),  Corwe  les  autre^  ne  peuvent  exlster 
qu'au  dels  de  la  scolOrltfi  obllgatolre  et  que  1 'observation  ne  portal t  que  sur 
les  enselgnements  prlmalre  et  secontjialre*  les  seules  families  concern6es  6talent 
celles  qui  avalent  des  enfants  en  fin  de  second  cycle  long*  Blen  qu'on  aboutlsse 
alnsl  h  une  sous-estimation,  ces  autres  transferts  lont  done  6t6  omls  (2).  Dlstln- 
guant  les  dfipenaes  d'enselgnement  au  sens  strict  (Y^)  et  les  d^penses  soelo- 
culturelles  molns  obllgatolres,  mais  dlrectement  li^es  h  T  enselgnement  (Y^)* 
les  auteurs  ealeulen1~deux  totaux  : 

.  Y    -  coOt  brut  d'6di/:atlon  h  la  charge  des  families  =  Y^  ♦  Y- 

.  Y^  -  eout  net  d*6dacatlon  S  la  charge  des  families  *       -  bourse, 

Nous  n 'exaiplnerons  en  detail  Icl  que  les  effets  redlstrlbutlfs  de  Ja 
bourse  selon  la  C.S.P,  et  la  flll^re  sulvle'par  l'61feve»  Mals  nous  donnerons 


CD  A  strlctement  parler. U '6tude  permettalt  d'en  salslr  un  autre,  dans  la  mesure 
ou  le  coOt  de  la  cantlne  ou  de  I'lnternat  est  lnf6rleur,  pour  certains*  h  ce  qui 
auralt  6t6  d6pens6  h  la  malson. 

(2)  Cette  sous-estimation  n'est  malheureusement  pas  6gale  pour  toutes  les  C.S.P. 
parce  que  le  retard  scolalre  moyen  varle  nettement  d'une  C.S.P.  h  I'autre.  Ainsl 
les  families  d'^orlglne  modeste  ont  proportlonnellement  plus  d'enfants  de  plus  de 
16  ans  dans  I'enselgnement  secondalre  que  les  families  als6es. 
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quelques  616rrents  de'  r^ponse  sur  les  autres  forrres  de  ^redistf itution  observees  en 
'renvoyant  Xe  fecteur  ^  l*6tude  complete*  pour  plus  de  d^tall.s. 

/L^  principaux  r6sultats- par  categorie  socio-prof essionnelle  et  fili^re 
pcuvent  etre  regro^p6s  dans  le  tableau  suiyant  :  ^  ^ 

<  •  *  y  ,  ^  ' 

fABLEAV  VI  '  TNFTfJFfJCF  PES  BCl'^SES  SV^  LE  CQUf  DF  ^/J^'^'^^tl?"  A ^i^^Q^^^ 

PES  DIFFERSKTES  CATEGORIES  SOCiCh-FBOEESSZCimELLES  -  ^n,j^c8  2972  -  / 


C.S.P. 

Agricu 1 " 
teur 

— !  

Artisan 
CorTTner<;ant 

Patron 
Cad.  Sup." 
Prof . 1 ib « 

Cadre 
moyen 

Empl  oy6^ 

Ouvr i er 

3 

Y 

^4 

6i-6^  type 'I 

h 

750 

708 

810  " 

604  ^ 

4S9 

514 

582  ^ 

h 

482 

'  775 

555 

332 

351 

438.',  • 

4^-3^  type  'I 

h 

1013 

555 

667 

846 

5S3 

^  645 

684  ' 

751 

415 

^  663 

802 

370 

379 

517 

C.E.T,/ 

il2Cq 

1261  , 

909 

807 

'    *  948 

971 

476  . 

825 

446 

,336 

593 

Zyc^C'  technique 

1441 

1495 

1409  . " 

1294 

915 

110S' 

1262 

'l046 

1369 

13^7 

112S 

583 

764 

985 

Lyc4e  clae&ique 

h 

1172 

1203 

1369 

1056 

813 

829  V* 

1066 

et  rrodeme 

857 

1030 

1387 

966 

•-^16 

558  ^ 

920 

> 


Pour  appr6ci6r  I'atrpleur  de  1^  redistribution  par  les  bourses*  iV  faut 


done  se  placer  h  plusieurs  niveaux  : 

1,  Par  rapp9rt*  eu  cout  totaltll^ut  Y^*  la  reduction  varie  netterrent  selon 
la  C.S.P. .  L'«mpleur  de  cette  reduction  change  iaeaucoup  d'une  fidiSre  h  I'autre 
lainsi  elle  est  beaucoyp  plus  forte  dans  les  filiferes  technicjues  courtes  que  dans 
.  les  lycdes  classiques  et  rrodernes).  rrais  les  categories  les  plus  favorl5i6ea  sOnt  par- 
tout  les  merges  :  on  retrouve  toujours  en  tete  les  ouvriers  (reduction  du  cout  allant 
de  65  ^.  ^  30  ^  selon  les  fili^resh  suivis  de  trls  pr6s  par  les  agriculteurs  (reduc- 
tion allan^de  60  ^  ^  27  \)  s  puis  par  les  employes  (45  ^  ^  32         les  artisans- 
comrrergants  (33  ^  ^  9  \) ,  les  cadres  royens  (9  ^  ^  S  ^]  et  enfin  par  les  patrons 
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cadres  sbp^rieurs  -  professions  Ub^rales  (4  ^  ^  0 

'    2»  P'^r  r6f6rence  au  cout  rroyen  pour  toutes  les  C.S.P.,  on  observe  que 
partni  les  C.S.P.  qui  avaient'^un  coGt  total       sup§rieur*Stn*out  rroyen,  les  agri- 
culteurs  Cdont  le  cout       d^pas^e  de  10  ^  d  45  ^  le  cout  moyen,      selon  les^,fi- 
lidresl,  se  volent  re'^'^er  h  peu  pr^s  h  la  moyenne  parlss  bours^.  O'^.peut 


done 


dire^que  la  bourse  corrpense  pour  ^%^e  handicap  qu'lls  avaient  au  d6part  (n§ces- 
sit6  de  ^attre  les  enfants  en  pension  ^  cause  de  1 ' 61olgnetrent  en  particulier) . 
Par  cortre,  les  patrqns-cadres  5up6rieurs-prof essions  liberales  qui  avaient  6ga- 
lerrent  un  cout  Y^  trds  sup6rieur  ^  la  moyenne  voierrt  cette  difference  s'accentuer 
pour  Y^.  Ci^ux,  qui  avaient  un  cout  Y^  infferieur  ^  la  moyenne  c'est-^dire  les  ou- 
vriers  et  les  employes  voient  leur  avantage  s'accentuer.  Quant  aux  cadres  moyens, 
,  voisins  g6n6ralemej|t  de  la  rncyenne  pourJT^ils  passent  nettement  au-dessus  poury^. 
La  bourse  op^rJ  done  une  redistribut io^marqu6e  entre  les  categories  socio- 
trofessic-^t  :.Ff.  ri&ls  elle  opere  aussi  une  redistribution  entre  families  de  taille 
*  d^ff6rente  et  entre  les  urbalns  et  les ^uraux.  Ainsi,  dan^la  fil^^re  technique 

courte  CC.E.T»),  les  families  de  un  ou  deux  enfants  passent  d'un  cout       de  905  F 
^   ^  un  cout  Y|^  de  667  f  alors  que  les  families  de  cinq  enfants  ou  plus  passent  de 
1D24  F  ^  466  F  par  enfant.  Les  f&milles  r^sidant  dans  une  grande  agglomeration  pas- 
sent de  766  F  I  599  F  en  moyenne,  alors  que  celles  habitant  un-  village  de  moins 
,de  5C0  habitants  passertt  de  1129  F  ^  60O  F. 

L'effet  est  rroins  ^T^arqu6,  vrais  de  tndrre  direction  pour  les  autres  fili^res, 

Ces  r6sultats  6tant  trop  partiels  pour  appr^cier  globelerrent  les  trans- 
ferts,  on  a  essay6  d'aller  plus  loir*  Un  premier  essai  en  ce  sens  a  6t6  r6alis6  ' 
par  A.  niNGAT.^Mais  il^est  encore  partiel  car  les  variabiles  ^  prendre  en  compte 
sont  nombreuses,  ainsi  qu'on  1*q  vu^dans  la  premiere  portie.  .?E1  est  en  particulier 
impossible,  au  stade  actuel  de  la  recherche,  d*observer  la  redistribution  par 
C.S.P. ,  parce  qu*aucun  transfert  n'est  effectu6  en  fonction  de  ce  critSre.  Mais  le 
niveau  de  revenu,li6  assez  §troitement  ^  la  C.S.P.^  nou«  p^enr^t  de  falre  des  com- 
parai;sond.  « 

Distinguant  cinq  niveaux'de  revenus  6t  cinq  tailfes  de  families  de  salaries, 
A.  MINGAT  a  essay6  de  calculer  Taide  apport6e  h  un  enfant  entrant  dans  une  fili^re 
selon  le  nombre  d'enfants  scolaris6s  de  la  fatnille  et  le  revenu.  Trois  fili^res  ont 
6t6  §tudi6es,  pour  lesqueUes  les  r^sultats  sont  donn6s  dans  le  tableau  sjll. 
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TABLEAV  VII  .  PES  TEANSFEPTS       FCHCTIOU  DU  BEVFmt  ET  VE  ^TAlLLl 

DE  U  FAMILLE  ' 

(Salaries  -  annSe  1B7Z) 


Niveau  6^-5fe  -  ler  cycle  de  1 'enselgnement  secondalre 
^vlveau  moyen  du  cout       ■    550  F  en  type  1) 


"'"v^Ci^e  d'en- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10  000 

•  213 

295 

375 

505  ' 

.  505 

20  000 

0 

0 

254 

254 

50  000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V  -80  000 

J5  - 

0 

0 

0 

'  13 

100  000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Niveau  26  cycle  de  I'enselgneroent  secondalre  -  Lyc6e  classlque  et  moderne 
(rfllveau  moyen  du  cout       ■  720  F) 


^ti^a  d'en- 
Revenue 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10  000 

>1  341 

3  618 

4  314 

5  516 

4  071 

20  000 

-.SI'S 

2  905 

^  3  813 

4  991 

3  703 

50  000 

1  278 

,2  924 

*3  838 

4  924 

3  363 

80  000 

*  2^03 

^T'  3  929  ^ 

4  563 

4  382 

3  611 

100  000 

/l  503 

"  4,  769 

5  18^ 

4  583  ^ 

4  356 

r 
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Niveau  Xmyei^sni  /(nrvfeea  moyen  du  cout  :  \950  F)^ 
fr.  73 


^jDre  d'enfants 

1 

7 

4 

10  OOG 

4  97g 

8  950 

 = 

7  4B5  j 

4  512 

4  512 

4  512  ) 

20  000 

1  815 

5  185 

6  213 

7  846 

-  g  351  / 

1  349 

2  451 

2  800 

3  398 

\^ 

50  000 

1  278 

2  924 

3  838 

4  824 

3  363 

1  278 

657 

657 

477 

410 

80  000 

2  503 

3  S29 

4  583 

4,382 

3  610 

2  '503 

1  662 

1  403 

.1  202 

657 

100  OOO 

2  503 

4  769 

5  183 

4  563 

4  356 

2  503 

2  503^ 

2  003 

1  403 

1  403 

L-e  prernier  cbif-Pre  indlut  les  prestations  fariliales  (servies  jusqu*^  20  ans) 
alors  que  le  second  les  exclut. 


On  peut  comparer  ces  transferts  au  cout  direct  d*lnstruction  Y^, 

1 

observd  dans  I'enquete  pr6c§dente.  Alors  que  le  Cout       est  peu  116  ^  la  va- 
riables revenu,  les  transferts  li6s  h  la  f r6quentation  scolaire  sent  relati- 
verrent^dif -f^rents  sjivant  qu'il  s 'agit  d'une  famille  nonrtireuse  ou  pas  et 
suivant  que  le  revenu  est  6lev6  ou  bas.  Ce  qu'il  faut  retenir,  ctest  que  les ^ 
bourses  correspondent  h  une  p^rt  relativere/t-peu  irportante  des  aides  et  c)ue 
pour  les  fatnilles  ^conomiquerrent  f auGiii'S^es,  le  rranque  h  payer  fiscal  s'y 
sutstitue  par-Fois  "^§^6  largement.  ^£n  r^gle^  g6n6rale,  pour  un  revenu  fanilial 
donn6.  1 'aide  rrarglnale  la  plus  Irrportante  correspond  h  une  famille  de  4  en- 
-^anta,  pour  d6croItre  au-del^  de  cette  taille.  £n  ce  qui  conderrre  le  montant  ^ 
global  de  I'aide  en  fonction  du  revenu  pour  une  ta^ille  dcnn§e,  on  observe  qu^ 
ce  sent  les  -ferriiles  de  revenu  rroyen  qui  pro-fitent  le  roins  des  aides  de  la 
collectiv>iit6.   le  gr^^phique  auivant  illustre  tr^s  fcien  les  diff^rents  points. 
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,        2,L'6tude  du  C.P.E.D.O.C.  sur  les,  ef fats  redlstrlbutlf 3  budget 
d'e  1 'Education  Nationals  (1)  ^ 

L'optlque  cholsle  n'est  plus  lei  celle  de  la  femllle  mats  celle 
'  I'edminlstratlon.  (Ua  Inplique  : 

-  une  vision  transversals  j  "il  est  en  ef-fet  logique  de  supposer 
'*^pouvoirs  publics  3*adressent  h  plusieurs  generations  d'616ves  h.  l^fois 

et  qu'ils  tiennsnt  compte  dans  leurs  actions  des  r^rpanenc^s  dues  aux  me- 
sures  pass^es  et  du  renouvellement  constant  de  la  population  des  b6r;6fi- 
ciaires"  (2).  •  , 

-  une  limitation  h  la  redistribution  dss  rsvenus  co.urants>  ce  qui  suppose 
toutes  choses  6gales  paff^"al^l lours  et  sn  particulier  que  .les  changements 
dans  le  niveau  d'offre  pubfiqba  d 'enseignefr^nt  ne  modif ient  pas  I'offre  de 
travfiil  et  done  les  revenus  prlAalres.  Cette  hypoth§se  n'est  6vldemment 
pas  r§ali8te  mais  ne  semble  pas  entralner  de  gros  inconv6nients*  si  on  sup- 
pose que  las  failles  ne  r6agissent  qu'a  posteriori. 

Ou  point  dd  vue  de  son  champ  d 'observation,  I'Stude  est  :tr^s 
exhaustive  puisqu'elle  concerne  1 'ensemble  des  families  et  1 'ensemble  d; 
cycles  d 'enseignement .    De  plus*  elle  porte  sur  5  ann6es  cons^cut 


(1)  L.  LEVY-GARBOUA  a5slst6  de  G.  flAILL/^A0  :  "Budget  de  liEduoation  -Rationale 
et  rediBtz*ibution  dea  revenue  entre  196S  et  19$$"  C.R.E.D.d.C.  -  document 
r^ot6  -  1973. 

(2)  cf.  L.  LEVY-GARBOUA.  op.  cit.  p.2. 
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L'effort  rr^thodologlque  a  6galement  6t6  tr^s  pou5s6.  Cependant  l'6tude  nous 
oaralt  encore  critlqiilble      r.cins  sur  cJsux  pclr.ts. 

1.  Elle  s'efforce  en  effet  cJe  s^parer  les  b6n6flces  parous  par  le^ 
farrtilies  en  deux  parties  :  une  partly  re<;ue  en  fonction  de  la  C.S.P,  et  une 
partie  re<jue  en  fonction  de  la  tallle. 

Or,  quand  on  examine  bien  la  rr^thode  errploy^e,  on  s'aper^olt  que 
"I'effet  taill^*  n'est  pas  entl^rement  lsol6  et  qu'une  partie  en  est  Incluse 
dans  "I'effet  C.S.P.',  Carl'effet  C.S.P."  ne  peut  logiquemert  appaVeltre  que 
dis  le  moment  ou  la  fr6quentatlon  d'une  flll^re  est  facultative,  en  fonction 
de  la  demande  d'§aucatlon  qu'exerce  cheque  C.S.P.  Au  niveau  de  1 'enselgnement 
ofcllgatoire.  toutes  las  families  ayant  des  enfants  en  age  d'etre  scolaris6s 
tcucnent  la  m§fne  sonvre  par  enfant  (bourses  exclues). 

Or.  la  rr§thcde  sulvle  par  L.  LEVY-GARBOUA  conslste  ^  calculer  le  non- 
bre  moyen  d'enfants  par  fanllle  et  non  le  nortire  moyens  d'enfants  scolarlsables. 
II  en  r^sulte  'qu'on  obtlent  un  r^sultat  artlflclel  pulsque  seules  les  families 
ayant  des  enfents  ^  I'^cole  per^oivent  des  ^^n^flces.  nals  les  dlfflcult^s 
d'une  rresure  correcte  de  1 'effet  tallle  6talent  considerables,  ce  qui  expllque 
sans-doute  le  cholx  de  I'auteur. 


2.  Les  effectlfs  scolarls6s  par  C.S.P.  sont  calculus  ^  partir  des 
statlstlques  fournles  par  le  MlnlstSre  de  1 'Education  Natlonale.  Blen  qu'elles 
soient  rolns  crltlquables  que  celles  concernant  les  taux  de  scolarlsatlon, 
ces  donn^es  sont  malgr6  tout,  de  I'aveu  m§rpe  de  leurs  auteurs,  notolrement 
Irpr^Clses  et.  surtout  variables  dans  leur  definition  d'une  ann6e  sur  1 'autre. 

Elles  forcent  done  h  consld6rer  tous  les  r^sultats  par  C.S.P.  avec  reserve. 

\ 

Malgr§  ces  falblesses.  les  r6sultats  rr^ritent  d'etre  examines.  Nous 
rfisurrerons  seulement  ceux  concernant  les  deux  nlveaux  de  h  scolarit§  facul- 
tative, les  plus  Int^ressants  pulsqu'lls  Indlquent  le  niveau  des  incitatlons 
publlques  h  poursulvre> des  Etudes. 

f 
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TABLEAU  nil  •  CREDIT  WDGETAIJ^  AIMEL  PEFCV  PAR  FAMILLS,  PAP  C.S.P, 
POUR  L'EUSSlGmfEST  DV  SECOIW  CXaE  DU  SECOND  DEGRE 

Amde  1969  -  F,  ocurants. 


B6n§flce  pergu 
C.S,P>v.  SBlon  C.S.P, 
[Ju  chef  ^x^t  taille 
fanille  ^Sv^ 

B6n6fice 
total 

Effet  ~ 
taille 

Effet 
C.^.P. 

Duvriers 

357 

60 

L  297 

EmgloySs 

369 

20 

^349 

-adrea  moyens 

439 

-  20 

459 

Cadres  sup§rieurs 
Professions  lib6rales 

490 

68 

422 

^rtiaans. 

^e^its  carrier jants 

351 

-  V 

358 

Industrials 

405 

54 

351 

TABLEAU  IX  :  CFEDIT  BUDGET  AIRE  ANNUEL  ^PEBCU  PAR  FAIULLE,  PAP  C.S.P. 

PgUR  L*ENSElGjmENT  SUPERIEUR 


Arm&e  1969  ~  F*  oourants. 


B6n6f  icjl  pergu 
C .  S?^^>s^  se  lon\c .  S  .P . 
du  chef  ^>^t  t\^lle  ^ 
je  famine  x 

B6n6fice 
totar 

Effet 
taille 

Effet 
C.S.P. 

Ouvriers               *  ^ 

89 

3 

66 

Emglo^65 

248 

20 

Cadres  froyens 

405 

-  55 

460 

Cadres  8up§rieurs 
Professions  lib^ralea 

925 

130 

795 

Artisans. 

Petits  commerganta 

256 

5 

251 

Industrials 

719  . 

175 

544 

Exploltants  agricoles( 

1)  121 

11  ,   "  ' 

20 

lor 

(1)  On  remarquera  que  la  cat6gorie  "exploitarts  agricoles"  n'^pes  6t6  retenue 
dans  le  tableau  VIII.  C'est/Jarbe  que  beaucoup  de  flls  d 'agriculteurs 
fr§quentent  des  6tablisaemef ts  so^cialisfia  (lyc^ea  et  coll6gea  agricoles) 
financSs  par  le  Miniature  d^  I'A/riculture  et  non  par  le  budget  de  1 'Edu- 
cation National^ 
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Cgs  chlffres  ne  doivent  pas  surprendre  pulsqu 'lis  ref latent  les  differences 
dans  la  "demande  d ' Education" 'aes  dlff§rentes  categories  soclo-prof esslonnelles  aux 
deux  ^iveaux  cofibiaeres. 

Come  or  po^valt  s'y  attendre,  elles-sont  plus  accentu§es  au  niveau  de  Ten- 
seignerent  Sup^rieur. 

Par  ailleurs,  on  note  que  I'effet  taille  est  beeacoup  plus  falble  que  I'effet 
cat§gorie  soclo-prof essiomelle.  Certes,  nous  avons  vu  qu'il  est  sous-estlro6,  mais 
certalnerent  pas  de  fceaucoup.  ' 

Mais  ce  type  d'6tude  est  plus  lnt$ressant  par  revolution  qu'elle  permet  d'ob- 
server 43ue  par  les  Evaluations  pr6sent§es  par  une  ann6e  donn^e.  L'6volution  paralt 
nette  en  France  entre  1965  et  1969.  SI  on  examine  en  effet,  la  position  relative 
des'dlff§rente^3  C.S.P.,  on  constate  que  celles  qui  6talent  favorls6es  en  1955 
(qui  touchalent  des  D^n^flces  sup6rleurs  h  la-moyenne),   le  devlennent  nettement  en 
^369.  Ont  perdo  beaucoup  ;  les  Industrlels  et  les  employes,  beaucoup  moins,  les 
c^res  sup6rleurs  et  professions  llb6rales,  les  cadres  moyens  et  les  artisans 
petlts  cor^r.er?ants.  A  1' Inverse,  les  categories  *'ddfaJX>ris4e8"  en  1965  le  sont 
mblns  en  1969  r  les  exploltants  agrlcoles,  ont  beaucoup  gegn6,  les  ouvrlers  molns. 
Sur  ce  point,   I'^ude  nou^  donne  done  des  r^sultats  trds  lnt6ressants  et  m^rlte 
d'etre  contlnu^e.  *  ' 

^'  L'6tude  du  C.E.P .P.E .n.A.P.  sur  les  effets  redistributlf s  de  I'ensei- 
gnerrent  sup^rleur  (1) 

L'Etude  entreprlse  per  le  CEPREW 'est  beaucoup  Olus  anbltleuse  que  les  pr6- 
c^oentes  et  n'est  pas  encore  tout  h  fait  termln6e  ^  ce  Jour.  ^ 

Cette  §tude  est  si  a^^bitleuse  qu'elle  rr6rlte  qu'on  s'arrkte  assez  largement 
sur  sa  rEthodologle  avant  de  presenter  et  de  corwrenter  brUvement  ses  prlnclpaux 
r§sultdts  h  ce  Jour.  '    .  ^ 

'  ---9??r§_^?.r§f§r§De?_§^-l§s^er^l^fI!§s^gu2il  gose 

1.  Les  auteurs  ont  cholsl  une  definition  tr^s  larpe  de  la  redistribution  : 
"la  rncdificaticm  de  la  diatHbution  prirraire  des  revenue  ^elU-m^me  ieeue  des  dota- 
tione  initialea  dee  individus  et  de  leurs  revenue  d'a<^ivit4,  par  dee  .trans ferU 
mcnHairee  cu  en  nature,  c'eet-d-dire,  par  dee^pirationa  sana  contrepaS^tie"  (2). 
Mais  lis  llmitent  leur    6tude  au  dOmalne  de  1 ' enselgnement  6up6rieur    et  done  se 
contentGnt""d'examner  "I'inoidence  dee  tvansferte  publics  mon^tatree  et  en  nature 


(1)  hORRIERE  (Y)  et.PETIT  (P)  :  Lexeffets  redietrtbutifs  de  t'eneeignement  Bup4- 
rteur.  Document  ron6ot§  CEPREHAP  -  d6cembre  1972.  , 

(2)  HOftftlERE  (Y^et  PETIT  (P)  -  op,  cit.  {5.  3. 
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li48  d  I'enseignement  8up4neur  enr  le$  revenue,  tant  presents  et  r4els  que  future 
et  virtuels,  dee  n^agee  et  (cu)  dee  individus  ocncemiB"  [D. 

Cette  definition  large  les  ar^ne  h  ^tudler  les  effets  de  trols  types  d'ac- 
tlon  tr^s  Clff Trent's  et  dent  la  prise  en  cbnsideration  slrultanee  pcse  des  probl^mes 
considferabl^l^- 

r- 

Le  premier  type  d' act  Ion  est  I'ensembXe  de  celles  que  T^tet  realise  au  nom 
ges  rr^nages.     II  regroupe  du  c6t6  des  prestatidns  fcurnies  aux  manages ^  les  d6penses 
d'enseignerrent  sup6rleur  par  fillers  et  du  c6t6  des  pr^l^vements.  la  partle  des 
ipp&t3  directs  et  indlrects  et  des  cotisations  sociales  servant  ^  flnancer  ts  d§- 
penses  Jt  les  aides  aux  manages  pour  1 '  erseignerr^nt  sup6rleur. 

/   En  second,  vlennent  les  actions  lnt6ressant  dlrectement  les  manages  : 
fra^  de  scclari*6  du  cote  des  pr61^vemerlts,  aides  ou  r6rrun6rettons  vers6es  aux 
6tudiapts  et  allocatlgins  farriliales  du  c6t6  des  prestations.* 

Enfln,   les  "operations'  Intferessant  partlculi^rement  les  6tudlant_s  compren- 
neft  le  frarqi-e  6  gagner  (appel6  cout  d  *  opportunity  par  les  auteurs).  du  cfit6  des 
pr616vefrer!s  et  le- 3uppl6rent  de  revenu  -futur  cJu  c5t6  des  prestations. 

bn  probiime  se  pose' "imr6dlatement  pour  le  calcul  des  pr^l^vements  :  celul 
qui  nalt  de  le  non  affectation  des  rl^sourc^  budg6taires.  Les  auteurs.  apr^s  hesi- 
tation, ont  done  d6eld§  de  supposer  que  les  ^pra^verrent^B  destines  h  1  *  effseignement 
3up6rleur  sont  6gaux  aux  prestations  affeet§es  ^  I'ens^lgnernent  sup^rieur.   La  eonven 
tlon  suivante""  est  done  appliques  i  On  ne  prentj  en  eompte  qu'une  fraction  X  des  In^- 
■pots  directs,  telle  que    XID  (Impct  sur  la  d6pense)  ♦  XIH>  (Inpot  Sur  le  revenu)  » 
£S  XCfepensps  d* ei^seignement  supferieur  de  I'EtatJ.  -  -  ^ 

*  * 

De  frerte-.  orT  ne  eonsldfere  que  la  fraction  v  de^  cotisations  soclalea.  te^le 
que  yC^  {cotisations  sociales)  =  AF  (allocations  familiales  Vers6e3  pour  des  efh- 
fants-6tudiants) .  ^       -  J 

On  oeut  done  rfesuir^r  I'enserfcle  des  operations  de  redistribution  dans 
l^enselgnerert  suji6rleur.  selon  les  definitions  du  C.E  .P.R.E.M.  A.P.  par  le  tableau 
suivant  :  "  -  •       '  ^  ^ 


11)  HORRIERe  (Y)  et  fETIT^tP)  :  Lea  effeU  rejistributife  de  erfeeignement  sup^- 
vieur,  Docufrent  ron6ot6  CEPREW  -  d6cGfTbre  -1972  page  3. 
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TABLEAU  X  :  OPTIQUE  I^DX€TRIBVTI01!  -  MFNAnK<; 


Operations  concernont  les 
manages,  li^es  A  l*ensei- 
gnefnent  sOp6rieur 

PRHLEVEMENTS 

1   .....       i  k 

A,  Operations,  r^alie^ee 
pea*  Zee  adnini^trat'Ccme 

Impot  sur  la  cJ6pense  XIO^  <, 
'Inip6t  s^r  Ib  revenu  '  XIR. 
,  jCotisations  sociales  pCS^^  ^ 

0§pens8S ,d  *  enselgnement 
sup6rieur  au  prIx  coutant 
seloo  les  fiU^res  ES^ 

B.  Operations  intereeeant 
directement  tee  manages  ' 

Frais'de  scolaritS  FS^ 

Aides  en  nature  AK^ 

Bourses,  remunerations  BO^ 

Supplement  d 'alloca- 
tions familiales  i 

C»  Operations  inperessant 
particuliSrement  tee 
Htidtante 

Cout  d'opportunitS  CO^ 
'  / 

Supplement  de  revenu  HS 
obt^nu  ^ 

^cfUrae  :  HORRIERE  (y)  et  PETIT  fP)  op.  cit,  p.  26 


i  ^f^^i 


6t 


; 


AN, 


BO^  -  FSj  . 


(1) 


CettB  6tude  constltue  un  effort  systSmatique.  la  premidre  en  France,  pour" 
6tudier  fes  effets  redistributifs  de  la  fourni4;ure  d'un  bien  coUectif  sR6ci- 
fique. 

Elle  est  done  int6ressante  autant  par  ^effort  m6thodologique  qu'elle  re- 
prfisente  que  par  les"  rfes.ul  tats  chiffr^s  qu*elle  fournit. 

Cependant,  comme  tout-travail  de  plonnier.  elle  eSt  imp^rfaite  e,t  ses  r^- 
sultats  doivent  §tre  utllis§s  avec  precaution. 


C1),^  [eSj  ♦  ANj  ♦  BOj  -  FSj]  rQpr6s8nJ:e  les  dfipenses  budg6taires  d' enseignement 
supfirieur,  corm«  difference  entre  1 'ensemble  des  depenses  ^i'.enseignement  superieur 
4-  ES.  ♦  AN^  ♦  fiOj  Bt  les  recettes  propres   ^FS^.  . 
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2a5 


4 


O'un  point  de  vue  th6orique#  la  d6finition  retenue#  ai  elle  permet  d'observer 
plusieurs  aspects  du  ph6nom6ne#  nous  paralt  cependant  receler  des  incoherences  et 
dcs  cc^tradlctions  graves. 

D'un  point  de  vue  stati5tique#  la  mesure  de  certaines  grandeurs  laisse  en- 
core beducoup  h  d^slrer. 

Attachons-nous  d'abord  au  corrpte  C.  Nous  observona  tout  de  suite  Que#  con~ 
trairertent  aux  deux  pr6c6dent3#  il  impllque  une  optlque  longitudinale  puisqu'il 
coiTpare  des.depenaea  pr^aentea  et  dea  revenua  futura  antlcip^s.  D*un  point  de  vue 
ldgique#  ce  conpte  tel  qu'il  est  pr6aent6  dans  le  tableau  X,  semble  aignifier  que 
tOute  difference  entre  la  sorrrre  des  pr616vementa  et  la  somme  des  prestations  du 
conpte  C,  pour  une  catfegorie  de  m6nages  1,  dolt  itre  interpr6t6e  cqmrne  une  redis- 
tribution en  faveur  ou  au  detriment  de  ce  groupe.  En  falt#  il  faut  inclure  toua 

las  couts  du  c5t6  du  pr616verrent  pOur  faire  une  comparaiaon  salable  et  les  auteurs 
» 

I'admettent  volontiers, 

Maia#  mSme  dans  cette  optique  §largie#  cette  conception  revient  ^  dire  qu'il 
ne  peut  y  avoir  de  productivit6  de  1  * inveatiaaement  6ducatif#  que  les  diffdrencea 
ob3erv6es  ervtre  valeurs  actuaii36es  du'cout  et  du*b6n6fice  fie  p6uvent  provenir 
que  d'un  transfert.  Les  au-teurs  sentient  don^c  repouaser  a  priori  la  th6orle  du 
capital  humain*  sans  apporter  de  preuve  d'aucune  sorte  ^  I'appui  de  leur  fhise. 
Ce  n'est  que  dans  une  phase  ult6rifture  de  la  r6flexion  qu'ila  reviennent  sur  ce 
point  et  adoptent  une  position  tr6s  diff6rente  pulaqu'ila  cofnparflj|t  exp licitement 
les  supplements  de  gains  d'une  CS.P,  et  le  auppl6ment  de  pco<^ult  cr6^  par  cette 
Categoric -socio-professionnelle,  D6aormaia#  11  devient  possible*  en  th6orie#  de 
trancher  a  posteriori,  ^  partir  des  r6aultata  chiffr6s  entre  th6orie  du  capital 
hufpaln  et  th§orie  du  filtre  par  exemple  (1). 

En  i/lus  de  ces  probl^mea  de  mfethode,  il  y  a  6videmment  les  difficult6s  sta- 
ti^tiqueslquasi-inaurmontables  qui  a'opposent  h  une  telle  mesure.  Maia  noua  lea 
rfvons  d^j^  mentlonn6ea  plua  haut, 

Dflna  un  premier  tempa  ,  les  auteurs  ont  d ' ai lleurs  choiai  de  se  limlter  h  la 
rediatribut ion  effectu6e  par  1' interm6diaire  dea  administrations,  c 'eat-^-dlre, 
celle  qui  s'exerce  dana  lea  comptes  A  et  B,  Nous  noua  int6resserona  done  dSsormaia 
uniquement  S  ces  derniers. 

Au  ?lan  th6orlq'ue,  le  propldme  esaentlel  pos|  par  la  m6thode  adoptee  nou? 
paralt  §tre  celui  qui  nalt  de  la  convention  choiaie  pour  6quilibrer  gjobalement 
lea  prestations  et  lea  pr6 lavements.  Noua  examinerona  succesaivement  le  cas  de 
I'impSt  et  le  cas  des  cotisations  aociales, 

(10  Or*  pourra  se  reporter  au  rapport  n*1  de  Juin  1973  -  ,p,  3d  8,  J' 
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-  le  cad  de  t'inrp^t 

Oeux  probl^mes  se  posent  Icl.  Jout  d'abord.  la  conveptlon  est  que  cheque 
caUgorie  soclo-pro-esslcnnelle  fournlt  U  r^erc  Proportion  de  ses  ImpSts  pour  le 
flnancerrent  de  1 'enselgnement  sup6rleur.  Cette  fconventlon  repose  done  sur  une  hypo- 
th^se  lirpUcite  sur  la  participation  de  chaque  cltcyen  au  financement  des  d^penses 
publlques  et  done,  par  ricochet,  sur  1 ' Irrportance  attach^e  par  le  d6cldeur  public.  . 
repr^sentent  la  collectlVlt6.  aux  diff^rentes  fonctlons  coUectlves.  / 

Prenons  un  exerrple  concret  pour  ble,n  §clalrer  notfe  propol.  Supposons  que 
ne  gQuvernement  d>«^lde  de  dlmlnuer  la  progresslvitg  de  1 '  Irrpot  sur  le>revenu.  L'lfrpSt 
vers6  par  les  gros  contrlbuables  plmlnuera  aXors  plus  que  proportlonnellement  ^ 
celul  Qes  petlts  contrlbuatles .  O'apr^s  la  convention  adoptee.   I'effort  fslt  en  ; 
faveur  de  1 ^enselgnement  sup6rleur  dlnlnuera  exactement  en  proportion  de  ia  baisse 
des  recettes  flscales.  Ceci  slgnlfle  deux  choses  : 

'      -  que  les  gros  contritJti^bT^ f  Inanoent  d6sorrrais  une  part  relatlvement  moin- 
dre  des  expenses  d'enselgnement  sup6rleur, 

-  que  la  fonctlon  ''enseignenient  supMeur"'Qst  consld6r#e  coivme  n'ayant  au- 
cunG  priority  sur  les  autres  fonctlons  collectives. 

tn  peut  penser  que  ces  comporterftnts  ne  correspondent  pas  aux  preferences 
v6rltables  de  la  collectivity  et  ou  blen  qu'll  est  tr'^s  possible  qu'll  existe  un 
coefficient  irrpllcite   A  dlff ^ren^t  pour, j:haquG  C.S.P.  .  ou  blen  que  le  coefficient  . 
est  unique,  mals  varle  en  fonctlon  des^c^hangerrents  dans  le  niveau  des  recettes  fls- 
cales.  • 

Un  probl^me  volsln.  mals  cependant  different,  esr^pos^  par  la  reduction 
d'lrrpot-  (sour  la  forme  d^'une  derri-part  suppl6montalre)  accord^e  aux  contribuables 
qui  ont  ^n  enfant  qui  continue  des  Etudes  apr^s  21  an3  (et  Jusqu'^  ?5  ens).  La 
convention  cholsle^^^ne  ^  consld6rer  MR^  com^.e  rirnpdt  net  pey6  par  la  cat6gorle 
1.  Or.  ne  peut  plus  alors  falre  apparaitre  specif  Iquer.snt,  dans  les  avantages.  cette 
reduction  qui  est^pourtant  une  redistrlbut Ion  tr^s  Importante.  corrme  nous  avons  pu 
le  voir  plus  haul.  ^  mclns  de  faire  figurer  du  cot6  des  pr6l6vement9 .  non  pas'l'lm- 
■pot.  net.  mals  I'lmpot  qui  auralt  ^6  piy6  si  I'enfant  n'avalt  pas  6t6  scolarls^  (1). 

Le  probi^me  n'est  pas  seulerent  que  la  seccnde,  presentation  est  plus  dl^ 
daCtlquG.  On  peut  voir  en  effet,  que  la  mfethooe  adopt6e  entrains  une  erreur  de 


 ^  ^/^  ^ 

V^L^T  T^^^il^  adopt/ent  cette  seconde. pr6ser)tat Ion  dans  un  putre  tableau  de 
1  6tude  df  1972  (page  mals  ne  s'en  ser\^nt  pas  pour  les  calculs. 
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mesure  pulsque  la- reduction  alnsl  op6r6e  aglt-  Infegalement  sur  les  diff^fentes 
cat6gories  i  en  ralson  de  la  progresslvi t6  de  rimpfit.  II  /  d  done  1^  uneA-ai-_ 
son  supplemental  re  de  mettre  en  doute  le  cholx  d'un  coef  f  lcle?5t' X  unil;uej3a^r 
,  toutes  leS  C.S.P. 

-  le  COB  dee  cotisations  sociales 

f 

L'bypothSse  impUcite  derrl^re  le  choix  d'un  coefficient  unique  u  est  ici 
que  le  budget  de  la  s6curit6  sociale  est  unique  et  6quilibr6.  ce  qui  n'est  pas 
le  cas  en  Francs'. 

Un  second  probl^me  est  celui  de  I'orribsion  de§  frais  d'entretien  entrain^s 
par  les  6tudes,  'Cette  omission  constitue  une  erreur  sur  le  plan  logique.  Les  au- 
teurs  I'admettent  et  justifient  leur  choix  par  des  c^rsid^rations  pratiques  sur 
les  difficult6s  de  faire  de  telles  Evaluations.  Nou3  reconnaissons  avec  eux  cette 
difficuit6*  fpais  nous  la  pensons  surmontable.  puisque  des  travaux  existent^d6J^ 
sur  ce  point.  Corrvrie  c-^  cout  d'entretien  verie  netterrent  d'une  C.S.P,^^  1' autre 

Ca  tel  po-ifvtT  ^-offiwe-nQuc  t'av&ns  vu,  g^MI  ppiit.  PtrR  ft./flnrngpii)s  pniir  r.RrtalnRS  

farrilles  d'e'^voyer  leur  enfant  h  la  cantine  scolaire  alors  que  cette  f r6quentation 
entraine  pour  d'autres  un  supplement  de  cout)  son  omission  peut  dissimuler  I'^ten- 
due  r^Glle  de  la  redistribution. 

Ces  critiques  sur  la  rr6thode  ne  doivent  Pas  faire  oubUer  qu'il  s'agit 
d'un  effort  exceptionnel  de  reflexion  bynth6tiqu^  sur  ce  probldrre  extremement 
complexe  et  que  nous  devons  etre  reconnaissaftts  h  Y.  HORRIERE  et  P.  PETIT  de 
1 'avoir  mGn6  d  bien.  Notre  sentiment  perstfnnel  est  cependant  qu'il  est  dangereux 
dG*n.5ler  I'Sptique  redis tribu t^ve  et*  I'/optique  d6c ^sionnel le  et  que  si'l'on  choi- 
sit  la  premifere.  il  est  inutile  et  dangereux  de  mSler  les  operations  men6es  par 
le  canal    des  administrations  et  les  autres.   La  tSche  la  plus  urgente  nous  paralt 
etre  de  proc6der  b  un  approfondisserrent  de  1 '  ^tude  m6thodo2ogique  et  statist^ue 
des  flux  dD  pr§l6vemGnts  et  ces  flux  de  prestations  non  seulerrent  par  C.S.F\.  *  mais 
selon  les  autres  critferes  signif ica tif s  observes  dans  I'^tude  sur  les^coQts  d'6du- 
cation  ^  la  charge  des  families,  c '  est-'&-dire  la  f  ilifere  suivie  par  I'enfant*  1- 
tallle  de  la  famllle  et  sa  localisation.  ,  ^  • 

b)  L^3  r6sultats^chlff r6s_et J_eur^int§rfi^ 

Nous  nous  contentercns  de  reproduire  ici  le  tableau  inaiquant  le  rapport 
'  erjtre  prestations 'et  .pr616vement9  par  Cat6gorie  socio-prof  essionnel  le  qui  r6surpe 
1 'ensemble  de  l'6tude.  • 
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Fraction  pr61ev6e 

 ^  

Fraction  pr61. 

Prestations 

moy,  par  manege 

moy.  par  §tudiant 

Prfiievements 

1965 

AGRICULTEURS  1967 
1970 

o,^2 

0.73 
0.77 

1.19 
0.98 
0.77 

0.92 
1.15 
1.53 

SALARIES ' 
AGlRICOLES 

0.52 
0.56 
0.57 

1.88 
1,63 
1.16  , 

0.59 
0.78 
1  .08 

INDUSTRIELS 

4 

4.81 
4.65 
4.22 

0.82  , 
0.80  ' 
0.80 

1  .03 
1  .03 
t.03 

ARTISANS 

1.52 
1.55 
1.45 

1.27 
1.08 
1.07 

0.83 
0 . 92 
0.96 

"moyens  & 

Gi^OS  COMMERCANTS 

3.20 
3.15 
2.69 

0.96 
'0.98 
1.14 

0.98 
0.92 
0.81 

PHTITS  COMMERCANTS 

1.S7 
1.60 
1.50 

1.14 
1.10 
0.96 

0.84 
0.85 
0.98 

PROFESSIONS  LIBERALES 

V  5.65 
\5.74 

0.43 
0.42 
0.40 

2. A 
2.10* 
2.14 

PROFESSEURS 

2.96 
3.0^ 

0,38 
,  0.39 

2.91 
2.72 

2.85 

^^^34 

2.87 

INGENIEURS 

2.70 
2.65 
2.42 

0.45 
0.42 
0.43 

2.24 
2.32 
♦  2.27 

CAOR^  SUPERIEUr-iS 

2'.80 
2.76 
2.53 

0.67  ^ 

0.63 

0.58 

/I  .36 

451.40  ■  . 
^1.47 

INSTITUTEURS 

1.58 
1.57 
1.53 

0.53 
0.54 
0.66  . 

2.'f9 
^.01 
1 .64 

TECHNICIENS 

1 

-  1^.68 
,  1,61 
1.57 

1.02 

i.oojgp 

1.11 
N  1 .04 
1.02 

* 

J" 

S 

1 

> 
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TABLEAU  XI.  suite 

*  * 

f 

1 

Fraction  pr§lev§e 

1 

Fraction  pr§l. 

Prestations  } 

'  •  •! 

*                         moy*  par  m6/)age 

moy.  per  6tudiant 

Pr616v#fr.ents 


-  - 

\ 

CADRES  flOYEWS 

1,67 
1.52 
1,50 

0,59 
0,^0 
0 , 65 

1,57 
1 ,54 
1  ,43,  ^ 

erPLOYES  DE  BUREAU 

1.02 
1,06 

1r05 

1,05 
,  0,97 
*  0,96 

1  ,09 
1  ,08 

1  ^ob 

EMPLOYES  DE  COK'lERCE 

•  1,02 
1,06 
1 ,05 

o;52 

0,54 
0,52 

2,11 
1 ,97 

1,97 

4 

CONTREflAlTRES  ^ 

OUVRIERS  QUALIFIES 
s 

1,29 
1.24 
1 ,27 

.  0,94 
0,95  • 
0,99 

1,35 
1,16 
1 ,04 

1 

3,11 
2,62 
2,27 

0,86 
0,92, 
0 ,97 

0,39 
0,45 
U  ,31 

V  ' 

OUVRIERS  SPECIALI- 
SES 

•  0,79  * 
0,8§  , 
0,8tf" 

2,80 
2,55 
1  ^89 

0,43 
0,46 

U  ,30 

MlNEfRS 

« 

0,91 
0,83 
0,63'  ■ 

.  3.17 
1,64 
0,87 

0,43 
0,68. 
1 ,18* 

MAt^EUVRES  • 

PERSONNEL.  OE 
SERVICE 

«0,65 
0,81 
0 ,80 

0,71 

o,as 

> 

5,14 
3,69" 

1,54 

2,50 

2 ,69  ' 

0,20 
0,32 
0 ,35 

(t,57 
b,44 
0  ,47 

y 

AUTRES  . 
CATEGORIES 

1,14 
1,32 

1,28  ^ 

0,40  '  / 
D,€7 
0  78 

2,32 
1,69 
1  22 

• 

INACTIFS 

0*  48 
0,40 
0,47 

1 ,92 
4,7§ 

n,6i 

0,40 
0,24 
0,17 

SaORCE  :  y.HQRRIERE  ei  P.  PEIII  :  "Effete  .pediatjnbuti fa  irniSdiatB  de  ..  . 
I'enavignement  aiepiHeur  :  analyae  acmpavative  dea  amSea  1965,1967  et  1S70". 
Jul*i  1973  -  R.  49. 
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,  '        Cfc  tableau  montre  d'une  pert  que  le  rapport  entre  prestations  et  j( 
pr^Uvernente  varie  heauooup  dhme  C,S*P*  4  I 'autre,  On  peut  en  effet  opfirsr 
le  -cl^ssement  suivant  ppur  1965  :  ^ 


Categories  Ketteitent 
f  avor  156bs 

•  Profesaeurs  t 

-  Autres  personnes  activesi 

-  Ing^nieurs  » 

-  Professions  lib^rales  t 

-  Instituteurs  i 

-  Errployfis  de  comnjerce  t 

-  C^res  moyens 

'  Cadres  'sup§rieurs, » 


Categories  neutres  t- 

t 

-  Moyens  et  gros 
cotrmerQants  i  ^ 

'  Xndustrielft  t 

-  Contrerraltres  i 

-  Technlciens  i 

-  _Enploy§s  de  bureau  jl 

-  Petits  commer^ants  i 

-  Artisans oJ 

vExploitants  agricoles  » 


Categories  nettement 
d§f avorls6Q|  ^ 

*  salaries  agricoljBS  t 
"  personnel  ^e  servfce  } 

-  Mineurs  i 
Inactifs  i  ' 

-  Ouvriers  specialises  i 
-^Ouvrlers  qualifies  i 

'  Manoeuvres  ; 


'        Ce  classemBnt  ri^^t  pas  6tonnant»  En  effet,  les  prestations  par 
t§te' d'etudiant  varient  beaucoup  mains  d'une  famille  h  I'ciutre,  que  les 
pr§ lavements  qui  sont  dlrectement  li6s  au  taux  de  f r6quentation  de  I'en- 
seignement  superieur  ^sar  lea^  enfants  de  chaque  C.S.P. 


Ceci  merit*  d'Stre  soulignS  car  c'est  Tindication  que  tant  que 
leS4  enfants  des  classes  les  plus  modestps  fr ^quenteront  en  tr'l^s  petit  nombre 
Tenselgnement  sup§riJir,  seule  une  f6organisation  vraiment  radicale  du  sys- 
t6jiB  d*aides  pourrait  retPurner  la  situation  en  leur  faveur.  Par  exemple, 
nous  obsexxons  en  1965  que  les  famines  de  manoegvres  versaient  22  458  F. 
par  tete  d*Tftfant  etudiant  dans  1 'enseignement  superietir  alors*  qu'eiles  ne 
reCBvalent  que  6  696  F.  Dans  ces  conditions.  11  aurait  "fallu  quadrupler  les 
aides  h  cette  catSgorie  pour  qu'elle  corprrencs  h  etre  un  peu  b6l^6flciiire  de'^ 
la  redistribution.  A  I'autre  extreme,  les  families  d'ingenieurs  no  versalent 
que  1  902  F  par  tete^.d'6lwdiant  et  touchaient  4  670  F.  On  volt  que  les  pres- 
tations qu'eiles  recevaient  etaient  certes  mcfins  fortes  que  celles  que  per-v 
cevaient  les  families  de  manoeuvres  mais  de  2  026  F  seulement,  alors  que  les 
preidvements  qu'eiles  subissaient  etaient  de  20  556  F.  inf6rieurs  h  (Seux  exer- 
ces  sur  les  famiJles  de  nanoeuvres'. 

I* 

II  faut  cependant  se  garder  d* interpreter  ces  chiffres  dans  une 
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optique  d^clslonnelle.  Par  exetrplef  11  serait  absurde  d'en  tirer  argument 
pour  recocnrnander  un  f inancemeht  des  Etudes  supSrieures  par  1  'errprunt  sous 
pretexts  que  le  financement  par  l'lmp6t'  favorise  Jgs  C.  S.  P.  les^plus  aisles. 
£n  effBt*  ir  faut  d-istlnguer  le»  families  qul^ont  un  enfant  6tudlant  et  les 
families  qui  n^en  ont*  pas.  Le  gain  moyen  tir6  par  chacune'de  cas  dernl^re^ 
de  ce  changement  serait  6gal  a  X  I  R  i  ^  X  g  D  i    ou  Tli  est  le  nombre  de  ml- 

Ml  Nl 

nage  de  cat^gorie  i.  ^ 

Or,  si  nous  consid6rons  les  families  de  manoeuvres^  nous  savons  que  les 

imp6ts  sur^l^revenu  qu'elles  paient  sont  tr^s  r6duit's  si  blen  que  X  I  Rt  , 

peut  etre'cortsid6r6  corrme  n6gligeable»  I  6  i    dolVcertes  etre  plus 

Mi 

^^v6,^mai8,  carpte  tenure  la  faible         .  part  repr6sent6e  par  I'enselgne- 
^  menr^»ttp6rieur  dans  les  dfipenses  publlques*  le  coefficient  X  est  si  faible 

que  le  gain  par  f  emille  ne  serait  pas  tr^s  sensible.  « 

«- 

Quant  8UX  families  qui  ont  des  enfants  scolarisableSf  le  passage 
^d'uh  financerrtnt  par  l^inp6t  d^un  financement  par  I'emprunt'signifie  pour 
'  elles  la  parts  de  prestations  important es.  ^ 

On  peut  done  dire  qu'uA  financement  par  I'emprunt,  meme  accompagnS 
d*une,  ba^sse  corrdspondante  de  la  fiscalitfi  n'aboutlrait  A  renversar  la  si- 
tuation de  redistribution  S  l^envers  que  I'on  observe  qu*en  f oisfcnt^'dispa- 
raitre  tous  les  enfants  de^  manoeuvres  de  1 'enseignement  sup^rieur.  Seul* 
un  ifTp&t  affects #.  touchdht  seulerrent  les  classes  favoris^es*  permettralt  de 
*  Changer  le  jpens  des-  transferts.  nais#  il  ne  favori serait  njeme  pas  I'acc^s 

des  enfants  de  manoeuvres  h  1 'enseignement  supSrieur  &  cause  de  la  modicit6 
de  I'avantage  fourni  h  chaque  f ami-lie. 
^  '  s  . 

La  seconde  observation  que  I'on  peut  tirer  du  tableau  e^t  que  l^^vc 
tution  dee  effete  redietributifa  de  I* enseignement  aupSrieur  entre  196$  et 
2  970  eet  dam  l*entemble  fatble  mats  inigale  aelort  lea  group'<^»  Ainsi,  on 
^  remarque  que  six -categories  ont,  vu  leur  rapport  Prestations      se  modifier 

de  fagon  considerable  en  5  ans.  Trols  ,d 'entre     P^^lSVementa  ^  ^^^^^ 

J  . 

^  connu  une  amelioration  ;  les  agriculteurSt  leis  salaries  agricole^*  et  les 

mineu^s.  Au  contraire#  les  instituteurs #  les_autres  categories  et  les  inac- 
tifs  ont  vu  leur  situation  relative  sa^>d^t6r^re)C  Pour  trois  c^e  cds  cate- 
t        gories#  les  rfisultats  sont  peu  signif Icatif s .  tnuy.  d'entredles  (salaries 
'         agrlcoles.  mineurs)  envolent  trop  peu  d'etutiiants  dans  1 'enseignement  supe- 
rieur*  la^  troisidme  (autres  categories)*  a  vu    sa  definition  niodlfiee  entre 
ces  deux  dotes.  Les  exploitants  agrlcoles^,  quant  h  eux#  ont  "benefloie"  3e  , 

\     '   '     ■  { 

^-        .  r. 
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la  diminution  du  norrbre  de  fr^nages  qui  a  cntraind  une  baisse  des  pr^Uveme/its 
^  mals  ^ga-lement  une  eugmentetion  des  prestations,  en  particuliey'  de  bourses 
plus  avantageuses.  Les  instituteurs  voien^  les  pr61^vements  augmenter  avec 
leur  nombre  et.les  prestations  diminucr  S cause  d'une  baisse  relative  de  leur 
participation  h  I'enseignement  s^jp6rieur.  Enfin,  les  Inactlfs  sont  une  cat6- 
gorie  trop  h6t6rogSn8  pour  qu'on  puisse  tirer  des  coruslusions.sur  leur  cas. 
On  note  par  aiUeurs  que  toutes  les  catdgories  d 'ouvrlers  voient  leur  siiua- 
,  tjton  s'6m6liprer  ^  la  suite  de  1 'augmentation  des  prestatibns.  ce  qui  reflate 
1 'augmentation  de  leur  taux  de  participation  (1), 

On  note  enfin  qu'il  y  a  trfes  peu  dc  changements  (f'fensemblc  dans  le 
^  groupe  f avoris6  et  dans  le  groupe  neutre.  La  poursuite  de  la  ccppareison  . 
pour  des  8nn6es  post6rieures  ^devrait  done  Stre  trds  instructive. 

'   *  -  r  .     .       ,  • 

En  conclusion,  on  peul  done  di^'e  que  les  travaux  sur  les  liens' antra 
felucation  at  6galit6  se  d6veloppent^6sormais  en  Fr^npe  h  un  rythna  rapide  t 
el'quasi  leurs  rfisultats  sont  encore  parcellalres  et  scuvant  peu  cpf^.^iarebles. 
cetto  situation  devrait  fivoluer  rapidement  vers  le  mleux'      ■  " 


') 


■  ■  ,  'f 

0 
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Mieiix  Comprendre  la  ^Xatloj^  Bdu^ation^ERalit^  en  Prancg 


Renarques.     propos  du  rapport 


d€ 

.Jean-Claude  Eicher  6t- Alain  Mingat 
.   ,  •  par 


Haymond  Boudon 


Le  rapport  des ^Pro£esseurs  Sicher  et  Mingdt  reflete,  je 
crois,  fidelement  et  de  maniere  aussi  exhaustible  qu*il  ^tait 
possibl de  le  faire  "en  un  nombre  n^cesa'airement  limits  de  pages 
I'^tat  des  recherches  frangaises  sar  le  probleme  des  relations 
entre  ^galit^  ^t  Education  en  France,   ^  II  faut  aussi  souligner 
leur  effort  et  les  en  remercier  poar  presenter  simultan^ment 
et  comparer  les  analyses  des  sociologues  aussi  bien  que  des 
^conomistes  sur  le  difficile  probleme  des  relations  entre 
6galit6  et  Education •    Une  cLes  sources  principales  de  la  lenteur 
des*  progres  dans  ce  domaine  reside  sans  doute  dans  une  certaine 
mesure  dans  le  fait  que  feconomistes  et  sociologues  tendent  ^ 
s'ignorer  r^ciproQuement .   ,Uae  telle  ignorance  r*  erst  certainemont 
pas  le  fait  du  rapport  de  KM<  Eicher  et  Mingat.    Je  souhaiterais  " 
pour  ma  part  aue  les  sociologues  frangais  ^e  1' Education  en 
prennent  largement  connaissance . 

Je  voudrais  dans  les  quelques  remarques  qui  suivent 
poser  un  certain  nombBe-de*qaestions  qui  viendroilt,  je  l^espere, 
prolonger  utilemSnt  les  Sinalyses  de  MM*  Eicher  et  Mingat* 
Etant  moi-m6me  spciologue^  ces  remsirques  tendront     mettre  en 
Evidence  quelques  points  oil  le  mode  de  pens^e  sociologique  est 
susceptible  d*6clai,rer  et  de  completer  les  analyses  de  type 
6conomiqxte  .relatives  au  probleme  de  la  ^relation  entre  dgalit6 
et  Education,     Lorsque  je  parle  de  mode  de  pensee  sociologique, 
j'exclus  une  parti e  quantitativement  importante  de  la  production 
sociologique  fran^aise,  A  savoir  les  theories  qu*on  peut  qual'jJfier 
de  "radicalejs"  selon  laquelle  les  ph^nomenes  d'in6galit^  seraient 
dus  dan^  leur  ense&ble  k  ce  que  la  "classe  dominante"  en  tire* 
profit  et  est  capable  de  les  Imposer  &  la  "classe  dominie"* 
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Ces  theories  ae  paraissent  mcapables  d'expliquer  un  certain 
nombre  de  fait$  empi riqueraent  evidents:  baisse  de  I'megalite 
des  chances  devant  1 ' enseignement  en  France* dans  les  derhieres 
d6cenna.es  (I'megalite  des  chances  devant  1 ' enseignement  6tant 
derinie  a  parti r  de  1 'ensemble  des  probabilites  conditionnelles  • 
donnant  le  aiveau  d*  instruction  atteint  eH  fonction  de  I'origme 
sociale;;  6c^ec  relatif  de  certaines  raesures  ou  reformes:  amsi, 
vers  le  milieu  des  ann^es  1,960- des  efrorts  ont  4te  faits  pour 
tenter  de  reduire  la  proportion  dQs  etudiants  en  lettres  (humanit^s) 
par  rapport  aux  §tudiants  en  sclenbe,  mais  le-  succes  a^ete  plus 
que  limite,  puisque  Xe  norabre  des  Etudiants  en  lettres  a  continue ^ 
a  crort^e  plus-rapidement  (ce  ph^nomene  n'dtant  d'ailleurs  pas  *  . 
propre  ^  la  France);  de  mgme  ia  creation  d'instituts  d* enseigne- 
ment superieur  court  n'a  pas  obtehu  le  succes  escompte.  Xe  nombre 
a  etudiants  ayant  prxs  une  inscriptJion  dans  ces  instituts  s'etant 
revel§  au  moins  au  debut  de  1' experience  trds  inferieur  aux 
espoirs.    Cos  trois  categories  de  faits  suffisent  k  iaontrer  que 
'le  pretendu  cont^ole  de  V^utorite  politique  et  des  Elites  sur 
ia  structure  de  la  demande  d» education  qu ' introduisent  les 
theories  'radicales"  represente  une  hy:pothese  difficile'^  admettre. 
ue  plus,  elle  est  peu  utile  puisqu'elle  permet  seulement  de 
conclure  a  1^  proposition  vague  selon  laquelle  la  classe  dommante 
est  capable  d'lmposer  un  certain  degr§  d*in6galit§s*    En  verite, 
nombre  de  m^s  objections  aux  theories  de  ce  type  rejoignent  ceiies 
que  le  Professeua:*  LiUdbeck  (L*6conoinig  selon  la  Nouvelle  Gauche> 
Faris,  Hame,  19?5J  a  adressees  a  certaines , th6ori es  dconomiques 
radacales.    J>VPothese  coQteuse  et  irr6aliste  selon  laquelle 
ies  pi;eference$  d6a  sujets  sociaux  et  ^conomiques  peuvent  etre 
aisement  manipulees  caractdrise  a  la  fois  certaines  analyses 
radicales  des  effets  de  la  publicite  par  exemple  et  1' analyse 
selon  laquelle  la  structure^de  la  demande  d'education  resalte' 
ess entiellemeat  d'une  m^ipulation  de  cette  demande  par  la  claase 
domxh^nte' (ruling  class;  ^  -  • 

/        ^'aisant  abstraction  de  ce  type  de  tneories,  il  lae 
sremble  que  le  sociologue  peut  poser  k  I'economiste  un- certain 
^nomore  de  questions  utiles* 

I*     ,  .         premiere  question  concerne  les  ia4i;anism.es  generateurs 
de  1  viegalit6  des  cnances  devant  1 'enseignement.    II  me  serable 
que  les  travaux  de  Gary  Becker  (Human  Capital)  et  de  nonbreux 
6conomistes  de  1/ Education  conduisent  a  une  th^orue  simple  et  • 
utile  ae  l' engine  de  I'in^gali.te  des  chances  devdnt  I'enseigne- 
ment.    C  est,  ©e  semble-t-il,  une  variation  sur  cette  theorie 
simple  qui  ^st  presentee  dans  le  rappbrt  de  Mh,  bich|B|et  Mingat 
Dans  sa  fbrme  la  plus  n^mentaire  possible,  cette  thlWie 
que :        - .  * 


le  enonce 


\'  Un  individu  decide  \au-xieU'  dfe  la  p^riode  de  scola- 
rite  obligatoire;  de  se  maintenir  une  annee  suppWmeo- 
taire  aans  le  systeme  d*  enseighe'ment  si  le   coQt  ainsi 
encouru  (en  tierraes  de  d^penses  directes  non  C9uvertes 
par  les  bourses  et  transferts  fiscaux  et  aus^i  en  termes 
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de  revenus  non  encaiss^s  -  foregone  earnings)  est  au 
pXus  6gal  au  fl^LX  supplloentaire.de  revenu  qu*il  peut 
e'Bplrer  obtenip  de  cette  ann^e  ^uppl^mentaire  •  Natu- 
rellement,  c*est  la  valeur  aotualis^e  de  ce  flux  supple- 
'       meiitaire  qtii  est  prise  en  consideration; 

2%  (Jue  le^taux  d 'actualisation  (discount  rate)  est  une  ^ 
fonction  d^croissante  du  revenu  present:  plus  le  revenu 
pr^senlf  est  ^lev^,  plus/le  taux  d'actualisation  est  bas, 
liC  sociologue  donnerait  sans  doute  ^  cette  proposition 
"  une  fo^e  plus  g^n^rale:  il  dirait  que  le  taux  d'actua- 
lisation  des  recompenses  sociales  k  venir  (en  temes 
non  seulement  de  revenu^  mais  aussi  de  statut-  social, 
de  prestige,  etc^O  est  une  fonction  d^(§croissante  du 
statut  social  et,  s'agissant  d'un  jeune  adolescent,  du 
statut  social  de  sa  famille.    Mais  il  admettrait  la 
proposition,    Ea  effet,  il  apparalt  Evident  que  si"^ 
d'einp3:unte  un  dollar  ou  un  franc  ^  un  pauvre  il  exigera 
normalement  un  taux  d'int^rSt  plus  ^lev^  que  le  riche. 
En  consequence,  le  taux  d*actualisation  du  "pauvre"  sera 
plus  6lev6  que  celui  du  "riche"  •    Bien  que  cette  propo- 
sition apparaisse  comme  evident e,  elle  est  de  nature 
empirique:  il  y  aurait  done  avantage     chercher^  la 
tester  empi ri quern ent.    Cela  foumirait  un  terrain  de 
recherche  precis  h  une  recherche  interdisciplinaire 
incluant  6conomistes  et  sociologues,    Un^  telle  recherche 
feiurait  l*int6r§t  non  seulement  de  verifier  que  les  taux 
pi' actualisation  varient  avec  le  revenu  ou  le  statut  social. 
Elle  permettrai^t  aussi  de  mettre  en  Evidence  d'^ventuels 
'    effets  culturels  chers  au < sociologue:  on  observerait        ^  , 
peut-Stre  par  exemple  que  les  parametres  de  la  fonction 
liant  les  taux  d * actualisation  au  revenu  (ou  au  statut 
social)  present  varient  ^'une  soci§t6,^  I'autre. 

Des  pVopositions,  1  et  2,  on  d^duit  I'exdatence  du 
ph^nomeiie  de  i'in6galit6  des  chances  devant  1* enseignement  : 
le  "pauvre"  ayant,  par  rapport  au  "riche",  tendance  a  sous- 
estimer  le  revenu  additionnel  tir^  d'une  ann^e  d' Vacation  en 
raison  des  diffa^renoes  dans  les  taux  d* actualisation,  il  faudrait 
pour  qu»il  y  ait\egalit6  dans  la  demande  d*  Education  du  riche  et, 
du  pauvre  que  le  coClt  d'une  ann^e  supplementaire  d* Education  soit 
plus  faible  pour  le  second.    Or,  comme  le  montrent  Bien  WM.  Eicher 
et  Mingat,  1»  imperf e6tion 'des  transferts  fiscaux  font  qu'une 
ann^e  supplementaire  d' Education  est  en  tfealit^  plus  coQteuse 
pour  le  pauvre  que  pour  le  riche.    Sur  6e  point,  il  Taut  souligner 
avee  les  auteurs  du  rapport  la  particularity  du  systeme  du  "Qxxt>-  , 
tient  familial"  dans'  le  cas  fran^ais  :  ce  systeme  rend  1' allege- 
ment  fiscal  dont  b6n6ficient  l^es  families  qui  ont  un  enfant  A 
l*'6cole  proportionnel  au  revenu  de  la  f  ami  lie. 

,       La  th^orie  ^conomique  brievement  esquiss^e.  ci-dessou3 
rend  compte  du  fait,  bien  soulign6  par  les  auteurs  du  rapport, 
que  les  in^galit^s  devant  1* ensei^nement  apparaissent,  en  Prance 
comme  aillpurs,  beaucoup  plus  imprortantes  que  les  in^galit^^  qui 
r^sulteraient  de  la  difference  dans  la  distribution  des  competences 
(mes^r^es  par  un  instrument  ^onventionnel  comme  le  ^1  ou»  par  la 
"r^ussite  scolaire"  en  d6but  de  scolarit6)»  en  fonction  du  statut 
socio-prof essionnel  du  chef  de  famille.    Je  crois  persontielleraent 
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une  theorie  de  ce  type  beaucoup  plus  ut±le  que  JLa  th^orie 
culturaliste  selon  laquelle  la  d^man&e  d' Education  y^rierait  '  * 
en  fOACtion  da  statut  socio-proressionnel  ^ocio-occupational 
status;  de  la  famille  parce  ^ue  les  families,  seion  leur. place 
dans  la  hi^rarchie  sociale,  auraient.de^  attitudes  diff6rent.es 
guant  ^  1' utility  de  I'^dutf^t^ion  pour  la  r6ussite  sociale. 

On  d6duit  de  la  theorie  J^^conomique"  pr6c6dente  que» 
dans  le  cas  ou  les  transferts  fi%caux  serai ent  ^uffisants  pour 
rendre  le  coUt  d'une  anm^e  suppi^mentaire  d' Education  plus  16ger 
pour  le  "pauvre"  que  pour  le  "riche*'  et  compenser  les  effets  x 
in^galitaires  dQs  aux  differences  dans  les  taox  d'actualiaat^ion, 
les  in6galit6s  devant  1 ' enseignement ^seraient  sensiblement 
r^duites.    ttant  donn6  1' importance  pratique  de  cette  conclusion, 
il  importe  de  se  demander  s*il  est  certain  qu'une  cor;rection 
massive  des  transferts  fiscaux,  ^  supposer  qu'elle  soit  possible, 
conduirait  bien  aux  effets  escompt^s  quant  k  I*in6galit6  devant 
i*  enseigneraent .      ^  '  f 

J'ai'pour  ma  part  d6velopp6  (L*in6fi^lit6  des  Chances, 
Paris,  Golm,  ^^75;  Education.  Equality" and  SQcial  Qpportuni ty , 
Kew  York,  Wiley,  197^)- une  theorie  d*inspirat"ion     la  Tois 
econoraique  et  sociologique  qui  conduit  A  une  conclusion  different e. 
Cette  theorie  a'appuie  sur  an  certain  nombre  de  recherches  sociolo- 
glques  ertjpiriques.    ElJif  ^nonce  que,  lorsqu'un  individu  se  demand e 
s'il  doit  prolpnger  sa  scolarit^  d'une  ann^e,  non  seulenient  le 
cotit  et  le  b^n^fice  actualist  rentrent  en  Xigne  de  compto,  mais 
aussi  la  comparaison  entre,,  d'une  pdrt  le  si;atut  social  (ou  le 
revenu,  daps  une  version  rosti'ictiVe  de  la"  theorie;  qu'il  peut 
esp^rer  obtenir  avec  son  niveau  de  scolaritS  i»r68ent  et,  d* autre 
party  le  statut  de  sa  famille.    Tres  simplemeut,  I'hypothese  est 
que,  toutes  shoses  ^gal^s  d'ailleurs,  si  Un  iadividu  a  d^J^  attfemt 
un  niveau  de  apolarit^  qui  lui  permet  d'esp^r-'r  un  statut  §ocial 
sup^rieur  k  celUi  de  son  pere,  le  b6n6fice  ti.     d'une  ann^e  sup- 
plimentaire  d' Education  sera  per^u  comme  moint   important  par  lui  * 
que  par  un  individu  dont  le  pere  a  un  statut  5  icial  tres'dlevfe: 
pour  ce  derttler  individu,  une  ann^e  suppl6men  ^ire  d* Education 
peut  ne  pas  §tre  Suf fisante  k  lui  garantir  un  atatut  social  ^gal 
4  celiii  de  son  pere.    Cette  hypothese  souleve,  bien  sClr,  la 
difficultd  de  la  comparaison  interpersonnelle  de?  utilit^s. 
Mais  il  jsst  difficilp  de  rendre-  campte  d'un  certain  nombre 
d*  observations  i^^lierement  recaeillies  par  les  sociologues  si 
on  ne  I'introduit  pas.    On  peut,  grossierement,  formaliser  crette 
th66ri6  de  la  fa<;ori|f'Suivante : 

Scfit  (^gupposant  le.  statut  social  one  variable  de  m§me  type  logique 
que  le  revenu j 

G         ,  le  cpdt  d'une  annee  suppl^mentaire  d' enseignement 

Sp       ,  le  statut  social  qu*il  est^aisonnable  pour  un  individu 
d'esp^rer  ^tant  donnd  son  Niveau  d'^^ucation  d'ores  et 
d6d^  acquis 
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,  le  supplement  de  statut  que  l*individu  peut  esperer, 
dans  t  annees,  d*une  annle  suppl^mentai re  d* education 
maintenant 

Sp!^      ,  ie'  statut  de  son  pere 

r(Sp;  ,  le  taux  d' actual  i  sat  ion  (dependant  du  statut  du  per'e; 
k         ,  un  coef^ici'fent  positir  a  estimer 

•  ^  De  nouveau,        suppose  que  le  statut  peut  9tre  assimil^  - 

k  une  variable  quantitative  comme  le  revenu  et  conbinant,  outre 
le  revenu,  un  ensemble  d*autres  recompenses  (rewards;  sociales  » 
possibles  (prestige,  etc..)*    l>a  theorie  qui  vient  d ' Stre  esquis-? 
see  pevt  §tre  grossierement  r^sum^e  par  la  condition 

^     ^  [1  >  r  {S^)l  °  p 

Par  contraste,  la  tneorie  discutee  pr^cedemment  serait  r^sumde, 
par        »  '  ,  .  '         ,  . 


<  1 


Les  deux  thrones  divergent  sur  un  point  ijaportant  :  de  xa 
seconde  (2),  on  d^duit  que  si  le  coCt  d^une  ann^e  supplementaire 
d* education'  est  rendu  plus  le^er  pour  le    pauvre"  de  maniere  a 
corriger  les  el'fets  aes  differences  dans  les  taux  d ' actualisation, 
I'lnegalite  devant  1' enseignement  sera  considerabiemcnt  t*eduite. 
La  premiere  thdorie  ('i;  aboutit  k  une  conclusion  plus  pes^iraiste.  * 
En  effetj^n  adolescent  d'une  famille    pauvre"  peut,  m^me  si  sa 
farailte'est  subventionn^e  pour  lui  offrir  une  ann^e  supplementaire 
cl*^ducation,  consid^rer  que  son  niveau  d*education  actuel  l,ui 
pennet  de      Clever  suffisamment  au-dessus  du  statut  de  sa  famille.  • 
Dans  ce  cas ,    k(SQ  -  S^;  est  n^gatif,  tandis  que  la  mdme  quantite 

serait  positive  pour  un  adolescent  ig'su  d'un  milieu  eiev^  et  dont 
le  statut  espere       serait  inf^rieur  k  celui  de  son  pere.  Meme 

si  les  effets  des  differences  dans  les  taux  d' actualisation  sont  -* 
socialement  corriges,  il  est  done  possible  que  cette  correction 
soit  insuffisante  etant  donnee  l*influence  de  k  (S^  -  S^). 

Cet  effet,  bien  c6nnu  en  soclologie,  traduit  l'i-d6e  que  les 
aspirations  d*un  indivj^du  tendent  k  %tre  d6termin6es  non  de  loaniere 
absolue,  mais  par  reference  aux  groupes  sociaux  auxquels  il 
apparti^ent.    Comme  cet  effet  se  repete  d'une  annee  h  I'autre 
( 1* adolescent  etant  suppose  decider  chaque  annee  s*il  passera  ' 
l*annee  suivante  dans  le  systeme  d' enseignement),  il  est  par 
nature  exponentiel  et  peut  par  consequent  contj^ibuer  k  maintenir 
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un  taux.eley^  d'inegalite  dans  la  demande  d* education,  ^merae 
lorsqu*on  suppose  que  les  effets  ^es  differences  4an3  les  taux 
d'act^ialisation        6te  dlimines.    "  ot 

Les  reclaerche$  sociologiques  suggereni  qu'un  effet  de 
"groupe  de  reference"  conme  celdi  qui  est  dScuit  par  la  quantity 
k(S    -  S  )  n'e^t  pas  ddnue  de  fandement  ompijt^ique,^  Ainsi,  ^n  a 
obsexve  qu«  le  niveau  d 'aspiration  socio-prof essiohnelle  d'^tudiants 
semblables  par  leur  r^ussite  scoiaire  est,  qitel  que  soit  I'age, 
dependant  du  statut  socio-professionnel  dje  leur  milieu  d'origind 
(.Qrlentatioh  familyj*     Quoi  qu'il  en  soit  il  -me  paraSt  important 
d'^^ss^er  de  mieux  saisir  ce  type  d^Q^fets,    La  formali'sation 
QV£>ssiex\e  qui  precede  a  pour  bo};  de  3ugg6rer  qu'ils  peuvent  etrfe 
introduits  dans  les  modeles  di/type  de  ceux  qa'utilisent  les 
^feconomist  e§. .  '  . 

y  '  \ 

Comtne  je  l.'ai  dit  en  coramen^ant,  la  qvftilit6  du  rapport 
r  de  m.  Either  et  Mingat  es,t  tellfe  que  je  n'ai  pas  grand,* chose 
a  a^oiiteir  a  leur  evaluation  des  recherche^  fran^aises  rScentes. 
sur  le  probleme  de  la  relation  entte  edu^catioa  et  6galit^.  C'.est 
0  pourquoi  la  discussion  prdc^dente  vise  surtout  k  preciser 
certaines  directions  de  rech^ches» qui  pourraient  se  reveler 
f^condes  dans  I'avenir.    La  ^r^i stance  des  enfants  et  des  families 
a  I'aHongement  de  la  scolari^e  obligatoire  Cph^nomene  tres 
insuffisamment  observe),  le  fa^it  que,  d'ap3?es  les  sondages  les 
Jeunes  gens  qui  bnt  ac^cfed^  ^*un  niveau  d' Education  modeste 
d^clarent  dans  une  forte  proportion  ne  pa5  regret ter  de  ne  pas^ 
avoir  eu  une  scolarite  plus  longue  donnent  fegalement  k  penser 
que  1 'h;ypotHese  introduite  par  la  th^o?:ie  (1;  ci-dessus  a  quejque 
validite.  '  fjal  hear  easement,  ces  ^h^nomenes  sont  tres  mal  connus 
et  il  ne  semWe  pas  qu*une  comparaison  entre  la  France  et  d*autres 
pays  soit  h  cet  6gard  possible  ^  l*heure  pr^sente. 

II.         Un  second  point  qui,  a  mon  avis,  m^riterait  d'etre  mieux 
explore  qu'il  ne  l*est  dans  les  recherches  present es  en  France 
est  celui  des  effete  complexes  du  d^Tveloppement  du"  systeme 
d'^ducati'on  et  de  l^att^rtuation  d,es  indgalitSs  devant  I'ensei*- 
gnement  qui  I'accompagne  sur  les  aut%?es  formes  d'inegalitds 
sociale^  Cii^^gaUt^s  des.  chances  sociales  ou  heritage  mterg^n^- ' 
rationnel  du  statut  social,  indgalit6s  de  reveriu,  etc.;  en  mSnie 
temps  que  sur  la  production,  de  bi^ns  collectifs  tels  que 
I'accroissenervt  da  la  productivity  et  la  croissance  §conomique* 

cEn  ce  qui  concerne  ce  dernier  point,  je  parle  en  neophyte  (layman) 
et  mes  observations  doivent  §tre  affect^es  d'un  fort  coefficient 
personnel.    Mais  je  ne  suis  pas  s(lr  que  nous  coimaissons  bien, 
en^ce  qui  cone erne  la  France,  les  effets  de  l»6ducation  sur  la 
croissance  et,  sur  1 'augmentation  de  la  productivity.  Hon 
impression  «st  que  noxis  savons  seulement  q^e  le  coefficient  de 
regression  part;elle  du  d^veloppement  de  la  productivity  sur  le 

.d^ve loppement  dli  sto^ck  d' Education  est  positif,  sans  §tre  v^ri- 
tablement  en  mesui'e  de  donner  une  signification'  causal e  aux 
r^suTtats  obtenus  par- 1^-analyse  de^igresgion.    Les  travaux 
d'lvar  Berg  aux  Etat&*.Unis,  etant  mis  A  part  leur  caractere  pol^mi- 
que,  devraieni;  stimuler  les  chercheurs  frah<jais  k  s'interroger 
sur  les  effets  reels  du  developpement  du  systemie  d* Education  sur 
la  productivity.  ;  ^  n 
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^  V       J*abandorm&  imm^diateraent  8e  terraih  stir  ieqUei  ^6  %e 
sens  peu  sOr  et  qui^  a  pr^nie-re  vue,  n'a  pas  de  rapport  direct 
ave<f  le  pp6bl4!ne  de  la  relation  entre  Education  et  in^galite. 
Pourtant,  le  problems  des  e/fets  de  1*  education  sur  la  produc- 
tion de  biens  coilectifs  tels  que  la  croissance  ou  1 '.augmenta- 
tion de  la  productivity  est  efsentxel.    En  effet,  norabre  de  v 
recuerches  recentes  aboutissent  ii  4es  conclueions  pessiijiistes 
sur  ,les  effets  ^galitairbs  du  d^velopperaent  du  systeme  d' edu- 
cation et-  de^  1  'a&tenuation  d-e  I'in^galitd  des  chances  Levant 
1  epfeeignemen,t<    Si  ces  conclusions  sont  valides,  la^justifi-- 
cation  d4.une  ijolitique  d'6f,alit,e  en  matiere  d* ^duc^i.tion  reside^ 
principaleraent  .^dans^son  ef ficacite^par  rapport  ^  la  production 
des  biens  coilectifs  ci-de>sus  rnentionn^es  et  d'autres  (augmen- 
tation de  la  participation  politique,  du  narVeau  de  comprehension 
d^&s  problemes  sociaux,  etc.; 

n'   X.    .^O'^sidercJns  d'abord  les  effets  de  I'at^enuation  de 
1  inegalite  des  chances  devant      enseignfemeift  et,  de  mani-ere  " 
gen^rale,  du  d§veioppement  du  systeme  d' ens«ignement  Uugmen- 
tation  g^n^rale  dje  la  demande  d'^ducation^  sur  I'mtensitd  de 
1  heritage  ^social  entre  generations  ou,  pour  utiliser  le  iangage* 
habituel  des  sociologues,  sur  I'imnobilite  sociale  entre  gene- 
rations,        termes  c6mmuns>  est-ce  que  l'att6ntiation  de  l'in4- 
gality  des  chances  devant  1* enseignement  est  suscepjtible  d'atte- 
nuer  I'intensit^  de  I'he'ritage  social  intergeneratit)nnel?  *^G'est 
ia  evidemment  une  question  de  toute  premiere  importance,  car, 
'feauf  si  oil  suppose  que  I'edudation  est  essentiellement  un  bien 
de  consommatipn,  -11  e&t  essentiel  de  savoir  si  l^'attenusftion  de 
l*inegalite  des  chaYices  devant  1 ' enseignement  con^ribue  k 
diminuer  1 'heritage  intergen6rationnel  du  statut  socio-^rcTf essiOn 
n^i.    En  d'autres  termes,  un  individu  issu  d'une  classe  sociale 
defavoris^e  ri' accocdera  d'importance  a  une  diminution.de  1' ine- 
galite des  chances  devant  1 ' enseignement  que  s'il  a  le  sentiment 
qu  eTle  entraine  aussi  une  diminution  de  I'heritage  social, 
oinon,  il  faut^ eupposer  qu'il  a  par  rappost  a  l'6ducation  une 
vue  purement  nedonTste,  c'est-a-dire  qu*il  considere  I'edncatidn 
comme  un  plaisir  en  son,  comme  un  bieii  de  consommation,  n*ayant 
pour  lui  qu/une  valeur  d* usage,     xx  est  clair  qu^une  teiie  - 
Conception  contredit  non  seuleme-nt  les  vxies  des  reforraateurs 
^colaires  (ainsi  pour  les -"r^l^ormateurs  I'ran^ais  de  la  Illeme 
^^publique,  fortement  influences  par  ie  sociologue  Durkneim, 
le  developpement  de  l^ucatidn  etait  essentiellement  un  moyen  de 
Tp;»omouvoir  I'egalit^  sociale) mais  egaiement  celle  des  ifiSividus 
pour  qui- i' Education  est  , sans  doute  bien  davantage  un  bien  d'm- 
vestissemQnt  qu^un  bien  de  consommation,'  Admettons  qu'il  en'soit 
ainsi,  la  question  ^ssentielle  est  alorS  de  savoir  dans  quelle 
mesure  une  distribution  plus  6galitaire  de  ce  bien  d'investisse- 
ment  entra^ne  une  distribution  plus  ^galitaire  du  bien 'de  consom- 
mation qu»est  le  stattit  social.     De  nouveau,        mets  k  part  les 
.effets  de  I'att^nuation  de  I'irtegalite  devant;  1  *  enseignement  sur 
la  production  de  biens  coilectifs*      .  ^ 
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•   "  -   *  Ainsi  que  le'  soviligaetnt,  MM*  Eicher  et  Mingat  dans 
leur  rapport,  la  r^ponse  ^  cette'  question  est  aoin  d'etre  sample. 
L' intuition  nou«  conduit^  ^  conclure  qu-'en  augmentant  l'6gali,t^ 
devnnt  I'enseignement ,  dn  dimxnue  ipso  j'acto  I'intensite  »de 
I'h^ritage  inter-gendratio;anel  du  statut  social*    Mais  cette 
conclusion  intuitive  est  trop  simple II  faut  voir  en  effft     *  ' 
qu'une  <i;lmi1iution  de  I'ln^galit^  de'vant  ^OJenseignement 
s'accoopagne  necessairement  dans  les  societes  lib^rsles  d'une 
augmentation  considerable  de  1' off re  des  competences  sur  le 
marci)^  de  I'emploi  ;  la  re^'udtion  des  inegaj^ites  devant  I'ensei- 
gnenent  ne  coincide  pas  avec  une  restriction  dan§  1^  temps  de 
^^^^^^P^^*^^'^         ado,3Descents  d^origine  sociale  isuplrieare  qui 
atteignent  par  exenple  le  niveau  unxversitaii'e,  mais  avec  une 


- ,  ^  ,   ,  ^  ^    ^>.-  —  *wwOent 

aepend  d  u^e  suite  de  d^crtsions  prises  par  lui  de  prolonger  sa 
.^^colari^te,  6tape  aptes  Itape,  au-del^  de  la  periode  de  scolarite 
'obligatoire,  l'auKra6ntation\dans  le  temps  de  la  deifiande  globale^ 
^d 'Education  p«ut  et're  consideree  comipe  r^gie  par  un  processus 
de  nature  exfonentie^le.    Ainsi,  si  la  probatilite  podr  qu'un 
adolescent  apparteiiant  k  une  famille  de  statut  social  S  "survive" 
une  ann&e  de  plu5  jians  Xe  systeme  d' education  au-d-fel^i  de  la  pcriode 
•  de  scolaritQ^  oblTgatoire  est  6gale  la  probal)ilite  pour 

qu'il  survive  dani  le^systeme  ;c  annees  au-delA  de  la  periode  de 
scolarite  obiigatbire  j>eut  gross lerement  6tre  suppos^e  6gale  A 


^      \  f 
^Enutilisant  ce 'modiele,  o'ai  obteiju  (cf*    L'lnegalit^  des 
-  Chances >  oPy  cit_> )    des  conclasions  qui  rendent  grossierement  ' 
coQjpte  des  tendKces  statist^ques  empiriquement  observ6es  en 
ce  qui,  concernqf  1' Evolution  dans  le  teipps  de  la  demande  d'^du- 
Ration  dans  plusieurs  pays  occiden^aux.- 

'        .    ■  Qons^quence  gen^/ale^dfe  ce  modele  est  que,iun^ 

101  s  attaint  un  cei;tain  ftiveau  de  developpeme^;it  de  la  demande 
d*educatrbn,  /  I 'augmentation  gldbale  dans  le  temps  de  cetfte  . 
demande  est  d'autan^;  plus  rapide  qu' on  corisidere  des  niveaux 
d"$ducation  blus  ^lev^s*    Ce  r^sultat  est  confirm^  par  le  ' 
remarquabde /trkv^ai^"  entrepris  %  la  fin  des  annees  'i%0  par 
1*0CDE  (cf./la  serie  des  rapports  de  base  pour'la  Conference 
sur  les  polltiQues  d'expansion  de  1' enseignement ) .  SPouiT 
ressort  que,^{ianEf  tous  les  pays  ayant  attaint  un  niveau  elev^ 
de  d^velo^pement'de  leur  systime  d'enseignement,  1 '  augpientation 
de  la  .demande* d'^ducation  crolt  d*autant  plus  rapidement  qu'on 
consider^  des  niveaux  scolaires  plus  ^lev^s. 

7  Ce  qui  nous  importe  ici,  c'est*  la  port6e  de  ce  r^suUat 
par  rapiiort  au  pnobleme  de  I'effet  de  la  reduction  I'in^galitd 
devant A ' enseignerrfent  sur  I'intensite  de  1* heritage' social. 
Supposons  ,.^comme  cela  semble  avoir  6t6  le  cadi  empiriquement 
dans  les  soci^t^s -occidentales  dans  les  deux  dernie res  decennies, 
quo- ire  d^placement  dans  le  temps  de  la  structure  sociale 
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(distributioii' de§  statuts  socio-professionnels)  n'ait  pas  suivi 
1 *  Evolution  de  la  distribution  du  stock  d'^ducation*    En  d'autres 
termes,  admettons  que  la  distribution  dans  le  temps  des  emplois 
(job  openings;  a  manifest 6  .Une  c^rtaine  inert :^e  par  rapport  au 
changement  rapide  dans  l^a^istribution  des  competences  offertes 
(ces  ppmp^tences  6tant  fbesur^es  par  le  nivejau  scolaire;*  Qu*en 
r6stxlt*e-t-il  du  point  d^  vue  de  1' ^volution  dans  'le  temps  de 
1* intensity  .de  1* heritage  social?    ^u*en  est-il  r^^^ult^  empiri-  - 
^    Queraent?  *'  .  ^ 

Bien  q"ue  la  reponse  ^'cette  question  suppose  l*utili- 
•    sat  ion  diun  irtodele  relativelhent  complexe  que  ,o*ai  prd^^nt^  dans 
I'ouvrage  cy-dessus  mentlonne  et  que  puis  d^velopper  dans 

"son  detail  dans  cette^note,  il  est  passible  de  d^crire,  k  un 
niveau  conceptual,  la'logique  de  cetrte  reponse: 

'1 .  ^-Dafls  le. temps  (c'' est-^-dire  pour  des  cohortes 
9;  ^  successives),,  les  adolescents  d* origin©  sociale 

supdrieure  ont  e^gnent^  leur  demande*  de  scolarisation, 
mais^cette  augmentation  a  4t6  moins  rapide  que  1* aug- 
mentation de  la  demande  des  adolescents  d*origine 
sociale  moyenhe,  laquelle  a  et4  ^  son  tour  moins 
rapide  que  1*  augmenta^tion  de  lar  demande  des  adoles- 
cents d'origir^e  infdrieure  (pour  simplifier,  on  •  * 
4  suppose  trois  categories  ordonnes^.de  statuts*  » 

d*©rigina).    Cctte  propositi on^^rrespond  ^  1*  obser- 
vation empirique  s61on  iaquel-l^l'in^galitd  des 
.  chances  devant  i*  ensoignement  a  r4guliGi*ement  d^cru 
dan3  tous  les* pays  occidentaux  et  exi  Fyajice  en  parti- 
culi'er  dans  ies  deux  dernier es  d-ec€(nnies*  ♦ 

2,  Si  on  suppose^  comme  cela  semble  empiriquement  ^  * 
;  ^Z*;.      '  r^aliste  de  le  faire  d*apres  les  donn^es  dont  nous  * 

^V'^.r""-  disposons  que  la  structure  des  opportunit6s  d'emploi 

-V-  -  (jjob  openings)  en  fonction  du  statut  social  qui  leirb 

'S'^"'*         ,  est  assbci6  n*a  pas  6voiu6  avec  la  m§me  Vitesse,  il 

\  X  "  '  ^   en-  r6suXte  une  diminution  relativement  compjLexe  des 

,^  "   esp^rances  sociales  attach6es  a  chaque  niveau  sco- 

; V.  laire.  (1)-  Ainsi,  les  adolescents  d'ot-igine  ^ociaie 

'  .  .     •  sup^rieure  ont  attemt'  plus  fr^quemment,  pour  de^'. 

"     .  ^  cohortes  successives,  les  niveaux  d*  ^(^ubatiQn.  sup^- 

rieurs,  mais  une  partie  non  n^gligeable' d* entre  eux 
atteignait*^  ia  fin  d©  la  p^riode  couverte  par  les 
,  statrstiques  de  1*0CDE  ci-dessus  raentionnees  .au  niveau 

,  scolaire  i^tefm^diaire.    A  ce  niveau  interm^diaire . 
'  -s'attachent  dans  le  ^emps  des  esp^rances  sociales 

declinantes D*ou  un  ph6nomette  de  compensation  qui 
explique  que,  empiriquement,  la  proportion  defi^  >. 
adolescents  d*origine  sociale  superieure  qui «attei- 
gnent  un  niveau  social  Equivalent  k  celui  d^  leur 
pere,  ainsi  que  la  oroportion  dos  adolescents  en 
mobilite  descendants  apparaissont  comme  relativemerit 
tres  stables  daps  le  temps. 


1)    Cette  devaluation  ^es  ospdrances  en  fonction  du  niveau  scolaire 
a  la  forme  d*"une  courb.e  en  U  dont  la  deformation  dam  ,le  temps 
.    est-  relativement  compldxc.  -      •  ,  ^ 
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Le  nodele  raentionn&  conduit  aux  m^nes  conclu^ons 
pour  les  adolescents  prove'nant,  par  ieurs  origines, 
.  des  autres  types  de  catdgone  sociale;    Dans  tous 
Xes  cas,  les  proportions  de  mobiles  asc^nd^ints  et 
descendants  comme  la  proportion  des  individus  ep 
situation  de  stabiiite  sociale  interg^n^rationnelle 
po-ur  chaque  type  de  statut  social  d'origine  restent 
pratiquement  constjuites  pour  des  cohortes  successive^?; 

•  Ce  r6sultat  pose  un  probleme  considerable  t  il  montre 

qu  il  ne  f^-ut  pas  se  faire  trop' d'illusions  sur  les  effetss  ^ga- 
.lit^aires  par  rapport  k  la  mobility  sociale  intergenerationnelle 
du  deyelopp'ement  de  la  denande  d' enseignement  et  de  la  diminution 
de  I'ln^galite  des  c"  .  _  . 


t%  L\%nQu'4^e  formation-^oualification  profeq9ionnell<>, 
de  l'lHi5KSigL^<)74  b)  k  Tenqugte  lu^L^   


chances  devant  1' enseignement •  egalisation 
des  chances  dievant  1» enseignement  n' entraine  pas  nicessairenent 
ur\e  reduction  d^  1' heritage  social  intergenerationnel  du  statut 
^ocial,    Ces^ r^sultats  sont  concordants  avec  les  donndes  de  toutes 
xes  dtude?  enpiriques  de  mobilite  soqiaXe  concernant  les  pays 
occidentaux  ;  la  structure  de  la  mobiJ.it^  sociale  apoaralt  coracie  * 
tres  stable  dans  le  temps.    En  ce  qui  concerne  la  France,  je  n'ai 
Tftalheureusera&nt  pas.  eu  le  loisir  de  comparer  h  cet  ^card  les 
r^sultats  de  I'enqugte  IwSEE  1970  (R.  Pohl,  G,  Th^lot  et« 
M.F*  JoUsset,  -        -  - 

Collections  du  •   

Df^  meme,  .1*1  e^t  facile^  de  montrer  quQ^  si  le  niveau 
d*instruction  est^^^  dans  une  certaine  mesure,  erfectivenent 
^onpiddre  en  moyehne  par  I'employeur  comme  une  mesire  de  "capital 
humain-,  si,  en  d*autres  terraes,  pour  un  meme  type  d*einpl6i,  deux 
individus  de  niveau  d ' instruction  different  tendent  k  etre  rerau). 
n^r^s  differemm^nt  (cette  diiferende  tournant  naturellement  ^ 
-I'avantage  du  plus  instruit>,  le  d^veloppement  de  la  demande 
d'e(N^ation  peut  engendrer  ane  augmentation  dans  l*inegalit 


augmentation  dans  l*inegalit6  de 
distrrbution  dep  revenus,  toutes  choses  6gAes  d'ailleurs,    Ce  ^ 
r6sultat,  mohtrd  par  Lester  Thurow  O'Educsction  and  Econdhii^i 
Equality",  The  Public  Interes^t,  Et^  197*i,  66-8n)  et  que  J  "Si 
re^trouve  par  une  autre  vo»ib  dans  I'ouvrage  ci-dessus  mentionnd, 
indique  que,  contr'aireraent  a  1 'opinion  repa'ndue,  I'dgalisation  ' 
des  chances  devant  1  *  enseignemeilt  n'entraSne  pas  necessairement, 
toutes  choses  6gales  d'ailleu^s,  uhG*  6galisation  des  revenus, 
m§me  si  on  sippose  que  le  niveau  d*insl!xuction  est  per<ju  en 
moyenne  par  1 'Brnploybur  t?omme  ^ne  mesure  de  capital  humain. 
Cette.  opinion  courante,  comme  y'opinion  egalement  courante  selorr 
laquel^le  I'^galisation  des  chaAces  devant  1' enseignement  devradt 
entrSilner  ndcessairement  une  augmentation  de  la  mo^ilit^  sociale 
intorg^n^ratignne lie*  dans  le  temps  repose  sur  une  hypothese 
iRT^aliste,  A^savoir  que  1^  systeme  6conomique  et  social  peut 
S^re  consid^r^  comme  rdpondant  sans  inerti*e  aux  changements  dans 
/la  structure  de  l^offre-d^s  competences.    Tres  localement,  cette 
hypothese  peat  etre  vraie:  ainsi,  I'engoQment  des  ^tudiants  pour 
les  sciences  sociales  vers  la  fin  des  ann^es  1960  a  pr6bablement 
^favoris6  la^  creation  et  }e  •d^velop^ement  d'ins,tituts  de  recherch^s 
publics  et  priv^s  dans  ce  domaine  ct.  par  consequent,  la  creation 
de  nouveaux  emplois.    Dans  ce  cas'.  l*offre  d'un  nombre  suppl^nrcn- 
taire  d'individas  ayant  des  competences  reqais^s  a  contribu^  k 
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6er  une  demande  correapondeuite  (dans  une  certaine  mesure), 
is  il  est  probafelement^tres  irrialiste  de  consid^rer  ces  * 
^nomenes  iocaux  .comme  gen^raux  et  de  supposer  que  dans  son 
eps^mble  la  structure  de  1* off re  d*emplois  s* adapt e  sans  ^inertie 
4  la  demande  (cette  proposition  peut  d*ailleurs  ^tre  etab'lie  tres 
slmplement  empiriquement)'*  'Si  on  s'upprime  cette  hypothese 
irr^aliste  et  si*on  suppose  que  I'^volution  dans- le  temps  dans 
ia  demande  d'4ducaJcion  se  heurte  h  I'inertie  des  structui'es 
s-ociales  et  ^cono'miques,^  on  mon,tre  facilement  qu-*il  en  rdsulte 
dans  le  temps  une  modification  dos  taux  de  convertibilitd^  du 
capital  scolaire  en  sfatut  social  et/ou  en  reveau.*    On  eti»deduit 
aussi  la  conclusion  que  I'^galisation  des^  chances  devanfl' ensei'- 
gnement  n'errtralne  JilcessalremeD<^,  toutes' choses  ^gale's  d'ailleurs, 
ni  1' §galisation* des  revenus,  ni  1* Realisation  des  ^^hances  sociales 
(augmentation  de  la  mob'ilite  sociale  interg^n^rationnelle) .  • 

On  tire  de  ces  remarques  l*id6e,  bien  soulign^e  par 
Wl*  Eicher  et  Mingat,  que',  pour  mieux  compirendre  les  effets 
du  d^veioppenent  du  systeme  d* Education,  en  m§me  temps  que 
les  effets  de  1 ' attenuation  de  I'in^galitd  des  chances  devant- 
l\ensei gnement,  il  est  n^cessaire  de  d^velopper  des  mode les  plus 
raffin^s  que  ceux  qu'utilisent  notamment.  les  socioiogue^s •    A  cet 
^gard,  je  pense  qu'il  est  important  de  prendre -conscience  k  la 
fois  de  I'utilitI,  mais  >aussi  de  I'efficacit^  limt^o  de  modeles 
tels  i^MB  ia  path  analysis  pour.  1' analyse  de  ces  problenes.  • 
Couramrfent  utii»6s  dans  plusieurs  pays  d^ Europe  .^et  en  Amerique 
du  Word  <cf.  P.  Blau  et  0  J>.  Duncan,  Ihe  American  Occu_pational 
Structure;  C.  Jencks,  Inequality;  Mller  et  Keyer^^ Qecupati b'nal 
Career  and  Social  Mobility,  etcV*),  leur  limitation  me  sembie  due 
k  ce  qu'ils  tendent  A  obscurcir  I'effet  des  variables  structu- 
relies  sur  la  relation  entre  les  diff^rentes  formes  d'ln^galites . 
Leur  mt^ret  est,  au  total,  plutdt  descriptif  qu'analytique,,  de 
sorte  que  leurs  resultats  mdmes  exigent,  pour  6tre  valorises, 
le  recours  k  d'autres  types  de  modeles. 

Une  autre  conclusion  des  remarques  'pr^cddentes  est  que, 
s*il  est  vrai  que  1 'augmentation  de  I'ega-lite  devant  I'enseigr^e- 
ment  n'entralne  pas  n^cessairement  un  effet  d 'attenuation 
d'autres  formes  d'ln^galites  (h^rit^ge  sobial  interg^n^^rationnel, , 
in^galite  de  4istribution  des  revenus;,  il  est  essentiel  de 
connaftre  avec  davantage  de  precision  les  effets  du  d^veloppement 
de  1' Education  sur  la  production  de  biens  collectifs  comme  la 
croissance  de  la  productivity. 

111.         Je  souhaiterais  en  fin  bi^i^vement  aborder  un  troisieme 
point,  moins  directement  6voqu^  par  MM.  Eicher  et  ningat, 
probablement  parce  que  peu  de  rccherches  ont  6te  eht-repriscs  en  , 
Prance  a  cet  egard,  a'est  celui'de  I'analyse  des  efi'ets  des  ^ 
mesures  institutionnelles  sur  1* Evolution  de  la  demande  a* Educa- 
tion et  sur  les  changements  dans  la  structure  de  cette  aemande 
(representation  dif f^rentieile  des  couches  sociales  dans  1* Evo- 
lution de  ,1a  demande;.    C'est  Ik  certainement  un  terrain  ou  ^cont^- 
mistes  et  sociologues  pourraient  utilement  se  r^ncontrer. 
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Pour,  illus^trer  ce  point,  .je  reprendrai  un  exemple  t 
bnevement  eyoqu^  plus  haut*    En  A'ance,  comine  dans  de  nombreuxV 

,    autres  pays  europ^ens,  on  a  assist^  dans  les  annees  i960  k  un 
effort  pour  d^velopper      enseignement  sup^rieur  ujodrt,  II 
semble  que  I'accueil  rencontre  par  ces <nouvelles  institutions 
aupres  d,e  leur  public  potential  ait         infdrieur  aux  attentes." 
Une  des  motivations  qui  *^a  sans  doute  pr^sid^  k  la  creation  de 
ces  nouvelles  institutions  est  sans  doute  1' observation  selon 

^    laquelle  uite  proportion  non  negi^igeable  d'etudiants  engages        *  ^ 
dans  des  etudes  Idngues  de  type  traditionnel  obtenait  finalenent  * 
des'  resume  rat  ions  en  termes  de  statut  social  ;et/ou  de  revenu 
ideatiqu^s  ou  pratiqjuement  identiques  aux  renunerations  ^u'lls 
aoraient  pu  obtenir  ^  la  suite  d'une  3Cplarit6  dont  la'dur^e 
aurait  ete  infi^rieure  deT  un,  deux  ans  om  m6rae  davantage  -a  celle 
de  leur  scolaj;>it6  effective.    II  rdsulte'^de  cet^te  situation  des 
'coUts  pans  con trepartie  tangible  pour  X»individu  cocime  pour  la 
collectiyit^.    A  premiere  vue,  I'id^e  d'offrir  aux- indivi^dui?  la 
possibility  d^ obtenir  des  remunerations  sociales  identiques  a 
celles  ^u'lls  avaient  desr  chances  non  negligeabj-es  d'obtenir 
dans  le  systeme  traditionnel,  mai^  k  un  noindre  coUt  (puisque^ 
la  dur^e  de  scolarit^  dan^  les  n<mvblles  institutions  etait 
plus  faible;,  pouvait  <ppparaftre  comme  efficace.    Pour  voir' 
qu|il  n*en  est  pas  necessairement  ainsi,  considdrons  on  raodele 
tres  simple*.    Imaginons  une  petite  population  de  i6  ^tvdiants 
a  une  p^riode  o'u  s.eul  le  systerae  traditionnel  <3L' education  longu*e  \ 
6^iste.    Gn^ suppose  que*  I'inertie  des  structures  sociales  *et 
economiques  a  eu  pour  el^^et  q^ie  8  de  ces  etudiants  ont  obtenu 
,^«,statut  social  yi^v^^e^t  8  un  sta^tut  social  moyen* .  Pour  fixer 
'l-es  iddes  admettons  que  la  remuneration  ^ociale  obtehue  par  les 
premiers  est  de  ^  unites,  celle  ol?tenue  par  les  seconds  de '2  unites; 
par  ailleurs  on  admet  que  le  coat  des  6^tudes  longues  a  et6  de 
.2  unites.  ^Le^  8  preniers.  ont  done  tire  de  leur  education  un 
-benefice  egal  a  2  unites;  les  8  autres  un  benefice  nul.    A. premiere  ' 
vue,  il  semble  opportun*.de  tenter.de  corriger  c^tte  situation 
daos  la  periode  suivante.    Iraaginons  done  qu*^  la  p€riode  suivante 

^.on  oavre  1' a'lterna^tive:  etudes  longues  ou  etudes  oourtes  e^  que 
la  remuneration  eL  le  CoQt  des  Etudes  courtes  soient  respective- 
ment;  ogaux  k  2  unites  et  ^  1  unit6.    En  th6orie,  une  telle  r^forme  ' 
institutionnelle  rend  possible  une  meilleure  remuneration  des  ■ 
individus:    1' optimum  serait  attaint  dans  le  cas  oa  8  etudiants 
choj.siraient  la  vo^e  courte  et  bbti^ndVaient  un  benefice  de 
'f  unitr&,  tandis  que  les  8  autres  obtiendraierit  uri'bendfice  de 

unites  en  auivant  la  voie  longue^    La  reforme  pemet  done 
en  theorie  d*aboatir  k  une  ^meilleure  situation  au  sens  de  i'axoto. 
InriaTite,  il  n'est  pas  difficile  de  voir  qu'elie  n*entrainerg 
en  prntiggc  aucun  effet.    Supposons  en  effet  ou'une  noavelle 
cohorte  de  16  candidate  soit  confrontee  au  Choix  ouvert  par  la 
reforme,  §ue  ces  candidats  s'estiment  tous  capablfes  de  suivre 
I'une  ou  I'autre  des  deux  voies,  et  qu'aucune  limitation  institu- 
tiorpelle  ne^soit  opposee  k  leur  libre  choix.    Dans  ce  cas, 
chacun  des  'i6  acteurs  a  deux 'strategies  possibles:  etudes  courtes 
ou  etudes  longues.     La  strategic  "etudes  coUrtes"  assure  un 
benefice  dM  unitd.  quel  que  soit  le  choix  des  autres.    La  stra- 
tegic •"etudes^longues"  assure  un  benefice  de  2  unites  si  1  ou  2 
ou  3  ou  ...  ou  7  autres  acteurs  la  choisissent,  une  esperance  de 
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(8/9)  X  2  *  <1/9)  X  0  =  1,6  unites  si  8  autres  acteurs 
la  choisisaent,  de  {B/^0)  x         (2/10)  x  O  =  1,6  unites 
pi  9  autre^  acteurs  la  choisissent,  etc.*  (Voir  table  ci-d^ssousj. 
La  valeur^^la  clus  faible  de  I'esperance  est  obtenue  dans  I'hypo- 
these  icteui*  particulier  considere  quo  tous  les  autres 

choisisceat  la  strategic  "etudes  longues".*    Dans  ce  cas,  I'.espe-  " 
ranee  est  egale^  (8/16>'  x  2  -  (B/16;  x  0      i  ,    Ainsi,  mSme  dans 
X ! hyo^othep'e  la  plus  pessiniste  sur  le  choix,  d^s  autres,  la  stra- 
t^gle  "etudes  longues"  assure  une  esperance-.^moyeime  egale  au 
b^n^^ice  3u*il  est  possiSle  de  tirer  des  etuoes  courtes*.  Cela 
^rev;ent  ^' cJire  quf%,  pour  'ohaque  acteur  particulxer,  la  strategie 
"^^ia^s  longues''  domine  la  strategie  "4*tudes  court es";  d*ou  il 
ri6^ul€e  que  'chaQue  acteur  choisira  la  strategie  "Etudes  iongues", 
s'll  est  rationi\el.^    la  reforme  n*aura  done  aucun  effet  et  la  , 
SituatOLOJa  so^s-optmale  pr'6cedl?nte  persistera.    Ce  modele  est 
biep/feQr  tres  siniple  et  de^anderait  k  etre  speciTie-.    I-lai?  il 
.fournit  peut  etre  ane  ebauch)^  de.  reponse  k  la  question  posee  par 


Strategie  d 'an 
candidat  quelcongue 

'    benefice 'assure       espere  selon  que 

X  au.tros  candidats  choisisseat  la 
'    strategie  ^^tudes  longues"                 ,  ^ 

x^O 

x=1  '      . x=7     x=a    x=9  .. . 

x=14  x=1^ 

Etuden  courtos 

1 

1                  1         1    .   1  ... 

;i    *  1 

Efudes  longues 

2 

2         ....    '2'       1,b    1,6  .. . 

1,1  1 

la  deception  relative  k  I'accueil  rencontre  p'ar  1 ' enseignement 
sup^rieur  court  en  France.    Si  j'ai  introduit  cette  analyse,  xi'est 
qu'elle  irfe  sembl6  indiquer  une  vote  de  recherche  ou  sociologuei^  ot 
.cconomistes  pourraiervt  atii(>nei:it       ^rencontrer.    our  un^  probicme 
aussi^  inporthnt  que  celul  d'^s  effets  d*une'  reforme  instxtutionnelle^ 
Crruciale  comtnc  1 ' introduction  de  1' enseignement  sup^rieur  court, 
nous  dlspasons  surtout  en  Franpe,  me  seable-t-il,  *de  recheroiies 
descrip^ives  fort,  utiles  analysant  les.  motivations,  aspirations 
des  ^tadiants  d'^  ce  type  d'enseignement.    Mais  il  est  clair  que 
ces  recherches  seraient  valoris^es  si  ellos  dtaient  6clair4es  ^ 
pax  des  modules  lomels.    Le  modele  sommaire  que  j'ai  esquisse 
ci-dessus  n'^est-xl  j^as  structure llement  voisrn  de  modeles  deve- 
lopp^s  dani?  lo  cadre  de*  l*6conamie  des  transports,"  par  example? 
fJe  rendontre-t-on  pas  dans  ce  cas  des  examples  ou  Ics  regies » 
instit itionnollo?  conduisent  k  u^e  utilisation  sous-optinale 
des  ressourcos?'    Mature llement,  ie  probleme  de  1' education  est 
pius  c'onplexe.    i'-iais  des  pieces  sociaux  (social  traps)  de  struc- 
"ture  voicine  peuvent  y  ^tre  ^ecel^s.    Be  fa^on  generale»  1* Eva- 
luation des  r^formes  institutionnelles  est  un  champ  largement 
ouvert     .la  recherche  socib-econcmique  et  fort  peu  explore. 

Gomme  on  le  voit,  ces  quolques  rem^irques  avaient  pour  *^ 
but  de  prolonger  1^'  rapport  de  nlrl.  Eicher  et  ningat  et  d'indiquer 
qaelques  directions  ibportstntes  dans  lesqueiles  la  recherche  pour- 
rait  s*engager  de  maniere  k  aboutir  a.  une  meiXieure  connaissance 
de  la  relation  entrc  education' et  ^galite  en  France.  •' 
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Strategies  for'  Educational  Equality 


by 

Torsten  Hus^n 


Education  -  the  ."Great  Equalizer"  or  the  "Greaft  Sieve"? 

Horace  Mann,  nineteenth  cen^^ufy  Americah  school  reformer , 
spoke  ror  the  libera  opinion  of  liis  time:  v^/n  he  referred  .to 
education  as  the  "Great  Equaliztfr*\    Edut^atlfon  vas  considered 
the  main  ihstrument  where'by  the  life-chance/  of  those  bom  into 
humblfe  cii^ciimstances  could  be  considerably /enh&iiced*    "It  does 
better  than  disarm  the  poor  of  theii;^  hostility  toward  the 
rich:    It  prevents  being  poor  ..."./:  The  qp.assical  -liberal 
philosophy,    bom,  under  the  auspices  (?f  t&e  Fathers  of  the 
French  and  American  revolutions,  ott  "carq&rs  open  to  the  able" 
(freie  Bahn  den  TUchtifi;en)  began  tb  hi  cJKverted  into  policy. 
Apart  from  providing  universal  eletaentaty  education  the 
liberal  progressives  in  Western  Eiirope  iltised  demands  for 
furthergoing  education  at  the  secfandary  aevel  to  which  access  . 
should  be  determined  on  the  basisf- of .  individual  merit  and  not 
on  s'ocial  background*    prie  of  th^^Founcglng  Fftlaers,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  spoke,  of  the  "natural/ arist^racy^  that  would  emerge 
once  the  privileges  of  the-  "artif iqialjaristocracy*"  were 
dissolved.    Inequalities  should  ^be  heafily  reduced  by  increasing 
the  educational  opportunities  of  those/ whose,  inborn  ability 
entitled  them  to  a  higher  statua  than  /that  to  v^ioh  they 
happened  to  be  bom.    But  the  rtverse  /process    should  also  take 
place.    In  his  book,  "Thoughts  Goncerrfing  Social  Mobility" 
(Tankar  om  standscirculatlonen. ll85Anthe  Swedish  liberal  Qount 
Torsten  RudenschiOld  presented  a  blueprint  for  a  school  system 
which  would  promote  a  maximum  s^)cial  lability  by  seeing  to  it 
that  not  only  able  young  peopl.e:from' ^ower  classes  were  promoted 
to  levels  that  corresponded  to  their  Capacities,  but  also  that 
upper-class  youngsters  with  limited  csbacities  sljould  obtain 
humble  schooling  and  be  channelled  inlip  humble,- occupations  as 
well  (Hus^n,  1948b).    Every  citizen  shfculd,  via  his  education, 
be  given  the  social  status  to  vhioh  hel'was  entitled  by  his 
inherited  aptitudes.    Somewhat  sthenfatlcally  the  "social 
Darwinism"  that  emerged  aa^educaiional Iphilosophy  could  be 
Put  like  this.    By  providil\g  fordal  eqi       '       ^  ^ 
education,  i.e.  by  putting  everyWpdy' "< 
guarantee  that  the  ensuing  run  wafe  a  jui 
document  who  deserved  to  win  becauise  hia 
determined  by  his  inherited  capabilities 
them,  and  not  by  arbitrary  conditions,  si 


/  Until  recently,  it  was  belie-OJed  th* 
tion  and  free  access  to  further  edticatib; 
cally  bring  about  greater  equality  jn  e 


ality  of  access  to 
ri  scratch",  one  would 
ft.  one .    itt  would 
achie*vements  were 
1  and  his  "will"  to  use 
Lich  as  home  background. 


ws*-.-^      j..^  awwuu  5i.  caucv  C4u«j.xuy  pi  edUtaxionBj.  atxaiiunenxs 
and  in  the  long  run  bring  about  greater  equality  of  life  chances 


.  increased  participa- 
would  almost  aut6matl- 
pational  attainments 
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r  On  the  levBl  of  educational  policy, the  problem  was  mainly 
conceived  of  as  one  of  providing  scholarships  for  th?  *^poo/  but 
.        able"  pupils  (see,  e.g.,  Burt,  1943) •    Furthermore,  geoigraphical 
^       "barriers  could  be  removed  py  establishing  furthergoiJig  schools 
in  areas  where  young  people  had  difficulties  in  getting  access 
to  them .  '  '  *  '  , ' 

'  By  the  beginning  of  the  1960  »s,  ai^tention  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  was  drawn  to  pro|)lems^  related  to  early  childhpod . 
education  and  to  the  fact  that  inequalities  had,  a^t  the  age    *  - 
when  the  children  entered  regular  schooling,  already  beien 
^  established  to  such  an  extent' that  massive  programmes  of  compen-, 
:satory^  leduceition  -were  Justified  for  those  v^o  had  grown  up  in 
underpi^ivileged  liomes^    The  Heads  tart  programmes  in  the  United 
States  kre  the  best  known  examples  of  this  attempt  to  make  up  ^ 
for  the  deficit  that  socio-cultural  underprivileged  conditions' 
had  created.    In  Europe,  for  inst^ince  i^  the  Federal  Republic  ^, 
of  Germany  (O.E.C.D,  1972)  and  in  Sweden  (Hus^h,  1971b)  the 

^      provision  of  universal  pre-school  «duca^ion  became  an  .educational . 

V  ^  t  top  priority.    But  these  strategies  have  been  subjected  to 
j^kejJticall  examination  by  social  scie*n'ti3ts.    Flpud  and  "hef* 
associaliles  (1956)  studied  thd  social  class  composition  of      ^  \  ' 
grammar  3chot>l  students  in  Eiagland  .before  and  after  the  19A4 
Education  Act,  which  was  considered  as.  a  "democratic  breakthrough" 
because  it  removed  the  fees  and  made  access  universal  on  the 
,  basis  ofi  competitive  entry  examinations  (the  "eleven-plus'*  , 
^v>,r   fe^caminatjlons; .    Previously  a  certain  nvimber  of  places  were  held 
^•>open  for  rie^dy  students  who  were  considered  capable  of  profiting 
frofflv'^fcademic  education^    They  were  awarded'  scholarships.  Floud 
and  her  colleagues  found  that  when  all  the  grammar .school  places 
were  thrown  open  for  competition  the  proportion  of  s.tudents 
from  working  class  families  tended  to  decrease,  whereas  students 
from  middle  class  XAmilies ,  who  previously  could  iu>t  afford  to 
Send  those  of  t}ieir  qualified  children  to  grammar  school,  were  . 
the  on^s  who  were  particularly » favoured  by  the  new  conditions^ 

Hoy  ever  ^  tlje  fijain  strategy  in  bringing  about  greater 
equality  was  still  considered  to  be  increased  participation, 
partictLilarly  in  secondary  education.    It  was  a  policy  most  easy  to 
employ' in  an  era,  such  as  the  one  after  1945,  when  the  social 
demand  for  education  wa3  growing  'very  rapidly.'   As  one  contribu- 

^,   ^      tion  to  the  O.E.C.D.  Conference  on  Polioies  for  Educational  ^ 
Growth  in  1970  (O.E.C.D^, -  1971d) ,  participation  statistics  per- 
taining to  'social  background,  particularly  at  the  secondary 

^     .     school  level,  were  collated.    In  their  Summary  Report  of  the  ^on- 
,   ference  Frank  el  and  Halsey  point  out  that  wh*en  policy  makers^a 
decade  or  more  ago  envisaged  a  considerable  expansion  of  educa-  , 
tional  facilities  it  ;was  "assum'ed  that  by  making  more  facilities 
avaiJabXej^  and  distributing  them  properly  in  the  right  nei^bour- 
hoods  and  areas,  there  would  be  a  mai*ked  change  in  the  social 
tomposition  of  student  bodies,^  and  in  the  flow  of  people  from 
the  les^- favoured  classes  into  Irhe  secondary  scnools  and  higher 
educational  institutions.    This  has  not  happened  to  the  degree 
expected".  (O.E.C.D.,  197tb,  p..13) .    They  went  on  to  say,  "the  . 
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problem  is  more  difficult  than  had^een  usually  supposed,  and  ' 
needs r  in  fact,  to  be  posed  in  new  terms".    (Op.citi .  p. 14). 
In  his  Preface  to  Hus^n  (1972),  Gass  points  out  that  the  big 
increase  in  availability  and  participation  in  education  in  the 
1950/s  and  1960's  "brought  only  mar cinar  advances  in  equality 
5f  d|>pop.tunity"  (op.'cit. .  .p. 7). 


,     The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  not  only   massive  survey 
p^earch  geared  to  problams  rela*ted  to  equality  of  educational 
Opportunity,  but  also.  Conceptual  clarification  of  the  issues, 
which  has  led  to  certain  basic  problems  being  "posed  in 
new  terms".    iJUhe  major  studies  have  been  reviewed  in  Husdn,    .  * 
ip  press).    The . landmaMcs  in  this  survey  research  are  jihe 
Coleman  Report  in  WSS  on  equality  of  educational  ppp'ortunity 
(^^eman  etal.,  1966),  the  Plowden  survey  in  England  (H.M.S.O., 
^967v,  and  the  I.E. A.  Evaluation  studies  of  some  twehty y^un- 
(Hus€nt  ed.,  1967;  Comber  and.Kefeves,  1973;  ShorAdike, 
1973;  Peaker,  j,n  press)^.    These  studies  have  brought'  irf  their  wake 
a  Methodological  debate  which  has  led  to  greater  s6phifeticatlon 
in  conceptualizing  the  problems.    ^Furthejnnore,  loVigittJdinal 
dgta  on  educational  care^ers  and  how  the  latter  are  related  to 
both  social  background  and  subsequent  occupational  careers  have 
become  available  and  have  enabled  researchers  to  ^tudy  the 
relationships  between  social 'backgrou^id,  educatiofi,  and  occupa- 
tional rfuccess^  more  Xruitfully  Jhan  has  been  the  iase  .in  most  ' 
sjudie^which  so  far  relied  on  crbss-sectional  da;a  (Hus^n  et.al., 
1969;    ©ouglas,  1964;    Douglas  et  al.,  1^SS) .      ^  ^  

Two  particular  events  on  the  social  science  scene  haVe  had 
a  strong  impact  on  the  debate  related  to  educational  equality. 
The  Winter  issue  of  1969  Harvard  Educational  Review  carriecj  a  ' 
long  article  by  psychologist  Arthur  Jensen  (1969/  with  the 
challenging  title,  "How  Much  Can  We  Boost  I.Q.  apd  Scholastic  . 
Achi^vemenl*?'"    The,  answer  ,was  giVen  in  the  very  first*  sentence  - 
of  the  123  pag^-Iong  article  and  read:  "Conpens'atory 'education 
has  been  tri^d  and  it  apparently  failed"  (Q$^cit.>,  p. 2).  Tt\e 
article  is  an  attempt  to  review  the  relevantVLlterature,  and 
the  outcome  of  the  examinations  is  that  the  deprivation  hypothe- * 
sis,  i»»e.,  that  socio-cultural  circumstances  are  the  main  cause 
behind  the  handicap  with  which,  (Children  from  poor  milieux  bome 
to  school  does  not  hold.    The  , main  empirical  argument  is.  that  > 
sincg  I'heritability"  of  I.Q*.  is  about  80,  i.e.  that  80  per  cent  . 
of  the  observed  variance  in  individual) differences  in  cognitive 
achievements  i$  accounted  for  by  genetic  factors,  there  is  not 
at  all  ^the  wid^  margin  for  educational  influences  that  optimis- 
tic environmentalists  (see,  e.g.,  Fari^,  I961)  used  to  think*  * 
that  they  had  at  their  disposal.    What  particularly  exacerbated 
the  controversy  was  that* Jens en  devoted  much  space  to  ^ 
^showing  that  the  large  mean  difference  ftjj-^.A.  (amounting  to 
about  one  standard  deviation)  between  bl^ck  an(J  white  s^tudents 
.yas  due  almost  entirely  $0  genetic* differences .    It  should, 
however,  be  pointed  out  that ^Jensen  h^s  contributed  very  little 
in  terms  of  his  own  origi^al'research^-  (The  exceptions  are 
studies'^  of  ■  "Level  1"  and  ."Level  2"  ability,  the^fornjer  being 
mainly  rote  memory  and  the  latter  more  abstract-verbajj^  ability , 
both  of  which  he  finds  are  differently  developed  among  'bl€cks^ 
and  wKites.)^  -  >  \         ^  ^ 


The  heredity-environme/it  issue,  [as  is  evident  from  the  . 
policy  implications  brought  out  by  Jensen,  for  instance. .  is 
not  as  academic  as  it' might  seem  aft^|  having  been  a  lofty 
academic  exercise  for  decades  (Hus^n,  ]l948a) .    Quite  different 
educational  strategies  will,  as       sh4ll  se^  later,,  ensue 
depending  upon  how  the  issue  is  resolved.    This  explains  the 
furor  that  was  elicited  by  Hermsteinis  (1971)  famous  article 
with  the  innocuous  title  "I*Q;"  In  th^  Atlantic  Monthly >  '  He 
begini  his  article* with  what  was  seemingly  a  strict;  syllogism: 

-     »»1.  If  differences  in  mental  abiliti-es^  are  inherited,  and 
2*       success  requires  those  abilities, 


3.  if  ^mings  and  prestige  (Je: 

4.  then  social  Standing  will  be 


jend  on  success,  ^' 
baaed  to  some  extent 


on  inherited  differences  amor^g  people. 

^        True?    "  False?"' 

"Thus  according  to  his  view,'  there/are "powerful  genetic 
ingredients  not  only  in  intellectual. but  in  social  status  as 
well.    The  m5re  successful  the  attempts-  to^ promote  equality  of 
eduQSitiOnal  opportunity,  the  , larger  tne  porvfion  of  •  individual 
and  group  differences  in -attainment  wh^ch  would  be  accounted 
for  over  the  generations  by  inherited  abj:i;i"^y^    Equalization  ' 
of  opportunity,  therefore,  coiH{;ibutes  .io\a3.1ocating  each  indivi- 
dual to  the  position,  in  society  wheVe  he  "IjeJ^^ngs"  according 
to  his  inborn  capacity..  Hermstein  (1973)       a  recent  book  on 
•il.Q.  in  the  Meritocracy"  has  taken  this  ardent  to  its  extreme 
in  making  a  case  for  a  libeir'al  meritocracy If  society  tries 
to  minimize  sop*al  inheritance  -  \^ich,  indeed,  is  the  explicit 
aim  of  social 'policy  in  many  countries  -  it  will  at  the  same 
time  maximize  genetic  inheritance.    "The  biological  gap  between 
social  classes  will  grow  if  the  people  who  rise  from  lower  to 
higher  status  are  selected  for  their  native  ability 
(Hermstein,  op,cit, ,  p.  10).    The  increased  "biological  gap" 
is  the  price  one  has  to  pay  if  one  wants  to  avoid  a  caste 
society  where  a  class^of  dull  and  unemployable  persons  on  the 
one  extreme  and  a  cl^s  of  unintelligent  but  wealthy  persons 
on  the  Other  extreme  pass  on  their  disadvantages^  and  privileges 
to  the  next  generation.  -  '     *    ^  ' 

'  *  c  ' 

But  Jthe  liberal  notion  of  achieving  greater  equality  of 
opportunity  by  removing  economic  and  geographical  b65rriers  which 
prevent  access  to  furthergoing  education  and  by  using  education 
•  as  an  instrument  of  enhancing  the  lif e-^chances  of  those  bom 
into  humble  circumstances  r  has  in  recent  years  been  subjected 
to  critical  examinations  by  x:adical  social  scientists;  among 
them "Christopher  Jenckg  (1972)  and  his  associates.    Their  book 
on  "Inequality"  typically  carries  the  subtitle  "A  Reassessment 
of  the  Effect  of  "family  and  Schooling  in  America".    They  have 
brought  together  evidence  that  builds  up  a  massive  skepticism 
toward  policies  that  give  education  a  pivotal  role  in  equaliz^lng 
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life  chances  of  in  lifting  .those  who  are  born  into  poverty  . 
to  more  worthvrtiile  conditions.    In  analyzing  inequality  in 
educational  attainment,  Jencks  argues  that  schools  per  se 
"have  rather  modest  effects  on  the  degree  of  cognitive  and  non- 
cognitive  inequality  among  adults"  (op.cit,,  p,135).  According 
^to  his  conception'  schools  "serve  primarily  as  selection  and 
certification  agencies,  whose  Job  is  to  measure  and  label  people", 
u^ey  are  there  to  "legitimize  inequality,  not  to  create  it" 
(J^bid.).    Thus,  the  educational' system  does  not  promote  equality, 
it  perpetuates  inequality.    It  functions  as  the  Great  Sieve 
vdiere  the  social. origin  of  those  who  are  thrown  into  it  deter&ines 
whether/ they,  will  pass- through  .or  not. 

Thft  most  systematic  -  and  indeed,  most  radical  -  attacks 
on  the  tr^iditional^ conception  of  the  role  flayed  by  I,Q.  and 
education  in  determining  an  individual's  occupational  care'er 

i^^^^®^       Gintis  (1971)  and  by  Bowles  and  Gintls 
Ki97^)^  In^an  artic^le  in  the  .Aiperican  EconoMic  Review  in  1971, 
Gintis  sets^out  to  study  the  "mechanisms  by  which  education  • 
affects  earnings  or  productivity"  (p. 266),    He  challenges  the 
thesis  that  the  "main  effect  "of  schooling  is  to  raise  the  level 
of  cognitive  development  of  students*!  and  that  this  increased 
competence  would  explain  the  correlation  between  schooling  and 
earnings.    Instead  he  advances  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  main 
effect  o^'  schooling  is  to  inculcate  certain  non-pognitive  beha- 
viours, a  dacilitx  syndrome  cl\aracterized  by  obedience. and  ' 
discipline,  which  are  paramount  to  productivity.    In  Marxist 
terms,  then,  the  role  of  the  school  in  a'  capitalist  system  is 
mainly  to  prepare  a  docile  and  disciplined  work  force  that  will 
fit  a  hierarchically  structured  society  (Bowles  and  Gintis, 


In  making  this  rapid  sweep  over  the  entire  field  of 
educational  equality  we  notice  that  we  have  to  deal  with  three 
kinds  of  problems: 

1.  Vhat  should  be  meant  by  "equality"  in  the  .domain  6f 
education?  Until , recently  this  was  regarded  simply 
as  a  problem  of  formal  equality  of  access  or  eq^aality 

^  in  terms  of  being  put  "on  scratch"  for  competition^ 
^  ,  R6cent;i^,^  the  issue  has  been  radicalized , by  being  posed 

as  one  of  equality  of  results  or  attainment  and  not  pri- 
-^marily  one  of  initial  opportunity  on  ^access.       ^  ^ 

2.  What  are  the  "facts"  in  terms  of  which  factors  and  in 
>tfhiph  proposition  account  for  existing  inequalities?  How 
much  is  accounted  for  by  genetic  and  environmental 
factors,  respectively*    Can  their  relative  importance 

.  ^be  assessed  by  some  kind  of  Index  of  "heritabJ,lity"? , 

3.  How  should  "facts"  ascertained  according  to  a  given 
definition  of  equality  be  translated  into  educational 
policy?  '  ' , 
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In  other  words,  the  existing  body  of  reSearth  has  sooner  or 
later  to  be  assimilated  by  a  given  political  philosophy  and  at 
this  J)oint  the  real  controversy  begins*    The  policy  implications 
have,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  deb&te  ensuing  fr 091,  the  Jensen  and 
Herrnstein  publications,  strong  repercussi9ns  on  how  the  problems 
are  conceived  at  the  two  other  levels.    Different  political 
philosophies  have  different  interpretations  of  what  shoul^^be 
meant  by  equality.    They  also  interpret  the  "facts"  differently. 

Before  embarking  upon  an  attempt  to,,  spell  out  educational 
.  strategies  that  will  be  conducive  to  greater  equ£G.ity  in  terms  * 
of  opportunity  and 'results,  it  woxild  seem  useful  to  survey  , 
briefly  the  three  probl^m.areas  /that  we  have  :^6ughly  delineated. 

Equality  of  QpTyortunity  and  Equality  of  Hesults 

As  noted  above,  historically,  educational  equality  h%s  been 
conceived  of  as  equality  of  opportunity  or  access.  "  In  order  to 
prbylde  those  who  belong  to  the  ^natural  aristocracy"  with  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  education  that  matches  their  native 
capacity,  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  th^  to  the  appropriate 
educational  institutions.    Removal  of  financial  and  geographical 
barriers  seemed  to  be  the  evident'  policy.    This  kind  of  egali-  . 
tarianism  is  referred  to  by  Fr^inkel  (1973)  as  a  "corrective" 
one:  '  society  tries  to  rectify  those  circumstances  tUat  prevent 
able^young  people  ^rom  getting  the  education  for  which,  by  their 
inborn  capacity,  they  are  qualified.  .  '  • 

'       The  debate ^  which,  followed,  not  only  in  the  United^  States , 
in  the  wake  of  the  so-called  Coleman  Report  (Coleman  et  al^,  1966)i 
^brought  the  conceptualization  of  equality  up  to  a  hi;;her  level 
(Coleman„  1968  and  1973).    It  contributed  at  least" to  making 
those  who  participated  aware  of  the  greater  complexity  of  the 
problems,    {i  basic  distinction  that  ensued  from  the  debate  was 
the  one  between  equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  of  results. 
Another  distinction  of  great  importabce^  when  it  comes  to  the 
policy  implications,  is  the  one  between  inter-group  and  Intra- 
group  equality.         Rawl$  in  his  book  A  Theory  of  Justice  (1971) 
makes  ttie  former  distinction  and  advances  what  Frankel    1973)  i*?- 
fers  ,toasa  "new"  or  "rMemptive"  egalitarianism.    The  fact  that 
a  person  is  bom  with  certain  genes  into  a  family  with  certain 
^material  and^  cultural  assets  Is,  as  ^awls  puts  it,  "arbitrary 
from  a  moral' point  of  view".    That  some  are  bom  with  brilliant 
minds  and^lhers  with  dull  ones  can.be  ascribed  to  th6  "natural 
lottery".    Thus,  the  moral  problem  is  to  "redeem"  the  individual 
who  due  to  the  "lottery"  has  been  bom  with  less  favourable 
genes,  to  more  favourable  circumstances.    The  message  of  the  . 
"redemptive  egalitarianism"  with  its  emphasis  on  the  result  is 
that  society  should  see  to  it  that  burdens  and,  benefits  are 
distributed  according  to  individued  capacity. 

\  The  oyer  a  11  strategy  emanating  from  the  •redemptive  philoA^ 

Sophy  is  one  o£  inversed  equality  of  oppdrtianity  withinjthi^du- 
cational  system  according  to  the  principle  that  "thQ&e/who  g^t 

"JLess,  will  get  more".    This  is  the  basis  for  certain  programmes  of 
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compensatory  education  which  aim  to  bring  students  who  cOme  from 
underprivileged  homes  up  to  a  reasonable  level  of,  for  instance, 
reading  skills.    In  the  pplicy  debate  in  the  United  States  on 
equality  of  opportunity  it  has  repeatedly  been  emphasized  that 
the  goal  should  not  be  to  equalize  per-pupil  expenditure  between 
school  districts  , drawing  their  students  from  poor  and  more  wealthy 
areas  but  to  equalize  opportunity  to  learn  according  to  certain 
common  goals  s^tated  in  the  curricula.    This  means,  money-wise, 
a  reverse  discrimination  (see,  e,g,,  Carlson,  1972). 

,    The  "redemptive"  philosophy  has  also  been  advanced  as  a 
rationale  for  givjng  students  from  underprivileged  minority* 
groups  preferential  treatment  in  university  admission. 

Conservative*.  Liberal,  and  "Redemptive"  Conceptions  of 
Educational  fequallty  \ 

"The  conservative  view  of  how'  education  is  related  to  home 
background  and  individual -capacity  can  briefly  be  described  as  - 
follows:    God  has  bestowed  different  amounts  of  talent  upon 
each  human  bffing  and  it  is  up  to  the  individual  to  make  optimal 
use  of  what  has  thus  been  entrusted  him.    A  more  consistently 
conservative  variant  df  this  philosopl^  maintained' that,,  by  and 
large,  an  individual  was  endowed  with  the  capacity  that  corres- 
ponded* to  the  estate  or  caste  to  which  he  was  bom.    The  tacit 
assumption,  then,  was  that  he  had  not  only  'to  make  optimal  use 
of  what  he  had  been  given,  but  also  be  content/ with  his  status 
and  talent  because  he  had  been 'given  what  lTS"^served  by  birth. 
A  more  liberal  variant  of  this  philosophy  became  prevalent 
during  the  mercantile  era  ^th  its  emphasis  of  selectio  ingeniortgii^ 
It  was  considered  to  be  tcjahe  beme^it  ol  the  nation's  economy 
and  industry  if  the  scarc^^ld  of  talentVamong  the  masses  could 
be  discovered  and  properl^^^veloped .   '  ^^--^ 

The  structure  of  the  educational^system  in  the  conservative 
conception  has  been  seen^ in  terms  of  parallel .types  of  schools 
serving  the  needs  of  different  socis^l  classes  in  a  society  where 
status  is  by  and  large  ascrij)tive .    Industrialization  in  Sweden 
and  other  countries  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century 
initiated  a  detnand  for  adequately  trained  white-collar  workers. 
Thi3  introduced  a  change  ir|  the  ascriptive  pattern  and  gave 
impetus  to  a  debate  on  refofW  Self-employed  workers  nmning 
small  enterprises  also  neededgiEnore  adV^nped  skills  taan  those 
provided  in  the  rather  poor  elementary, school .    A^art  from  the 
compulsory* elementary    school",  only  the^  classical  gymnasium 
prepared  for  university  entrance  and  had  a  curriculum  that 
leaned  heavily  toward  Latin  and  humanistic  studies.    The  conser- 
vative view  of  what  was  needed  was  advanced  by  a  leading 
CTmasitam  educator  (Husot  and  Boalt,  1968).    At  the  beginning 
of  the  1880»s  he  published  a^brocWure  in  Which  he  spelled  out 
how  the  gymnasium  suited  the  needs  5f  students  who  were  heading 
for  professional,  upper^^ass  positions  and  *the  elementary  school 
served  thos'e  who  belonged  to  the /mass  of  manual  workers  in  urban  ^ 
and:  rural  areas.    He  proposed  a  middle  school  which  should  cater 
to  the  needs* of  the  new  middle  class  of  clerks  and  small  entre- 
preneurs.   Legislation  to  that  exfect  was  enacted  by  the  1904 
Parliament.  / 
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*    .     The  so-called  Black  Papers-  (Cox  and  Dyson,  1969  and  197^0) 
which  set  out  to  fight,  against  the  "comprehensivization"  of  the 
three-partite  secondary  education  in  England,  parrbicClarly  the 
attempts  to  abolish  the  eleven-plus  exami»ations  5^^nd  the  streaming 
practices,  can  be  regarded  as  representative  of' the  conswvative 
conception  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  both  in  Eu^ope 
and  the  United  States.    .These  publications  consistently  advance 
arguments  that  scholasti^  aptitude,  particularly  as  reflected 
in  I.-Q.,  is  chiefly  inherited,  and  that  the  educational  system  - 
has  to  be  strictly  selecti^ye  in'order  to  take  proper  care  of 
the  s.carce  high  level  talent.    A  comprehensive  system  tha-^  gives 
universal  access^ to  secondary  education  dilutes  the  acadfenlic 
standards  and  hampers  the  d^elopment  of  the  highly  talented, 
including  students  with  Vorking  class  background,  and  thereby, 
ixn  essende,  promotes  inequality    In  Black  Paper  One,  Angus 
Maude  in  a  contribution  entitled  "The  Egalitarian  Threat". (02*  . 
cit.,  p.7f)  distinguishes  betw4,en  e'quaXity>of  educational  oppar-  „ 
■tunity  and  egalitarianism.    TheVegalitarian  is  a  persbn  Who 
"instinctively  dislikes  any  procJe^  ^hich  enables  son/e  children 

,to  emerge  markedly  ahead  of  theii  f^oyrs " .    His  reaction  pre- 
disposes him  to  destroy  schools  viiich^are  taking  special  care  ' 
oX  the  most  talented  students.    "All  kinds  o^  education  a^e  not, 
as  the  egalitarians  puetend,  of  equal  worth  and  Importance,  nor 
can  ginything  but  hans  come  of  clafming  equal  status  for  all 
kinds  of  educational  institutions.    -Equality  of  opportunity  is 

,  a  worthy  ideal,  which,  however,  cannot  be  quickly  achieved 
unless  one  wants  to  avoid  "damaging  , the  total  quality  of  society". 
Maude  »^ 'dictum,  i*5t    "You  can  have  equality  or  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity.   You  cdn't  have  both"  (op. cit.,  p.l5T«    The  attempts  to  ^ 
coQprehensivize  secondary  education  is  simply  a  "levelling  dovh  ' 
of  the  higher  standards  towards  mediocrity"  (op.cit.^,  5. 7;.,  « 

The  second  Black  Paper  has  an  in'troducto^y  •^ection 
entitled  "The  Basic  Rea^tti^s",  which  consisi;s  of  pampers. by  . 
three  outstanding  scho3tarsy.n  psychology.  Professors  Sir  Cyril 
Byrt,  Richard  Lynn  and  H.J.  Eysenck.    Their  main  theme  is  how 
individual  differences  occur  and  what  implicaTtions  they  have 
for  educational  policy.    Cyri»3^Burt  has  over  many  Years  provided 
the  main  evidence  on  the  heritability  of  I.Q.  derived  from 
studies  of  identical  twins  reaped  apart,  and  together  as  Well  as 
from  studies  of  the  intellectual  similarity  between  fost^ 
children  and  their  foster  parents  and  biological  parents  respec- 
tively (see,  e.g.,  Burt,  196,6)r  His  conclusions  clearly  endorse 
^  hereditarian  view  of  individual  differences  in  I.Q,    He  is 
also  convinced  that  social  class  differences  are  accounted  for 
by  genetic  factors,    Lynn  cites  Burf^s  statement  that  social \  . 
cla3fe  yields  an  approximate  estimate  of  innate  ability  (Cox 
and  Dyson,  1970,  p,29).  'He  goes  on  to  maintain  that  th^  fact    .  ; 
that  working  class  children  do  less  well  in  the  eleven-plus 
examinations  and  less  freqi^ently  enter  university  than  middle- 
ctl-Oss  students  is  determined  by  two  circumstances:    "One  iB  * 
that  they  are  innately  less  intelligent  (on  the  average)  and 
the  other  that  their  families  provide  a  less  suitable  milieu 
for  scholastic  success"  (op>cit« ,  p. 28).    The  evidence  is, 
acco3?ding  to^tynn,  '.'partly  common  sense"  •    He  points  out  that 
"for  a  good  many  centuries  it  has  been  possible  for  able  people 
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rise  in  the  social  hierarchy",    H&  elites  examples  of 
Ividuals  who  have  .succeeded  in  making,  tl^^eir  way  i;ito  the 
upper  middle -c las s^    This  process  has  continuously  enabled 
high  quality  genetic  strains  to  end  up,  in  tl^e  uppjer  social 
strata.  * 

The  policy  implication  of  a  -apqi^l  philosophy  accQrding 
to  which  ability  plus  hard  work  enabl^$.  the  "^Individual  - 
to  climb  the  social  status  ladder  in  kn  ^>iist  educational 
system.    This  should  be  devised  so  as  to  sot*t"  out  effectively 
the  able  and  diligent  students.    Ttfe  'openffig  up  of  fxirther- 
going  or  advanced  education  without  rigorous  selection  means 
lowering  of  standards,    ihis  will  impair  th>  Educational 
opportunities  of  bright %tudents ,  particularly  those  of 
lowfer  class  origins',  because  th^y  will  be  hampered  by  their 
s?.ow-learning  classmates  and  not  given  the  opportunity 
to  develop  their  capacities.     One  of  the  authors  of  Black  Paper 
Two,  Szamueli,  gods  even       far  as  to  make  the  point  thatQ 
comprehensive  system  which  treats  every  stud^eut  equally  pro-- 
duces  greater  inequality  than^the  previous '^itiat -systea  in 
England.  ^An  educational  proyislen  which  allows  every  child 
to  develop  his  talents  in  an"'^  optimal  way  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  an  unequal,  differentiated  educational  .system 
that  "levels  out  the  handicap  created  for  t\ie  able  pupil  by  -  '  ' 
tjie  inadequacies  of^his  famil^^s  social  and  economic  position" 
(Cox  and  Dyson,  1970,  p. 49).    He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
British  grammar  school  has  provided  "countless  gifted  waiirking- 
class  children  with  the  opi)olr*tunity  to  break  down  the  class 
barriers  and  achieve  unrestricted  scope  for  their  talents" 
(oivfcit. .  p.5i)). 


The  liberal  principle  of  equality  of  opportxinity  has 
nowhere  beerTsoTrlrmlir  anchored  in,  public  opinion  as  in  the 
JJnited  States.  ',  Jencks  and  his  assbcialjes  point  out  that  "most 
Americans...  believe  in  what  they  often  call  » equal 
opportimijy' .    By  this  they  mean  that ^ the  rules  determing  who 
succeeds  and  who  fails  should  be  fair**  (Jenpks  et  al . «  1972, p. 3), 
This  means  that  whatever  inequalities  do  result  from  sucoes.s 
or  failurervin  educational  and. Job  competition  ought  to  relate  * 
to  competence  or  some  other  desired  quality  rather  than  to 
arbitrary  qQalities,  for  which  the  individual  is  not 
"responsible",  such  as  race  and  home  background  (Levine,  1973, 
p. 155).^    ^  ^ 

.*     The  idea*of  equality  of  opportunity  embyDdied  ift  what  ^ 
is  referred  to*as  the  "American  Dream"  -is  epitomized  in  the 
foUowirig  quotation  from^Thomas  Wolfe:  •  ;  , 
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"So,  then^K  to  eyef*^        his  chance  - 
*  To  every  man,  regardless  of  his  Mrth, 

His  shining,  golden  .opportunity  -  ^ 
.  To  work,  to  be  himself, 
*  '  And  to  become  '      '  ^     ♦  •  • 

V/hatever  thing  his*  manhood  and  his  vision  ^ 
Can , combine  tio  dake  hito  -*  .  , 

t       This  seeker,  '  \ 

Is  the  promise  of  America, 

Schematically, .  the  essence  of  the  cl.a8sical  liberal 
philosophy  of  equality  of  opportunity  is  this:,  each  person  is 
boxn  with  a  given  amount  of  capacity,  which,  to  a  large  extent, 
is  inherited, and  therefore  cannot  be  substantially  changed* 
The  educational  system  should  be  so^  designed  as  to  remove 
external  barriers  of  an  economic  and/or  geographical  nature  , 
that  prevent  able  students  fr^m  th^  lower  classes  Xrom  taking 
advantage  of  inborn  taient  which  entitles  them  to  due  social 
promotion*  / 

Several  structural  school  reforms  in  Europe  during  the 
last  few  decades  Have  been  guided  by  , this  philosophy,.  By 
making  education  more  comprehensive  in  terms  of  recruitment  and 
programme^',    and   .by  making  secondary  education  available  to 
children  from  all  social  classes,  it  is  hoped  that  one  can 
remove  the  haindicaps  that  are  inherent  in  being  bom  poor 
and  living  far  awajr  from  a  school.    The  Weimar  Constitution 
of,  1919,  which  .was  drafted  by  Social  Democrats,  talked  about 
a' society  vAiere  status  according  to  (inboni)  capacity  would 
replace  a  social  order  Where  status  was  determined  by  socially 
Inherited  privileges*    The  school  had  as  a  major  task  to 
"promote  the  talents"  (Begabtenfoerderunp) .    The  Constitution 
states  that    the  educational  career  should  be  determined  by 
"innate  aptitude"  (Anlage)  and  "inclination"  and  not  by  social 
background.    The  criteria  of  schoJLastic  promotion  should  be 
•^ability"  and  "will".    A  system  of  financial  aid  was  e'xpected 
to  set  in  motion  an  intensive  social  mo.bility  by  facilitating 
an  open  competition  whrrri  th'^  aMr  could  get  access  to."ttie  ^ 
careers  that  they  deserved  (Petrat,  1969)*   ^^.--r^ 

The  19^^  Education  Act  in  Engla^^  whj.ch  provided 
secondary  education  for  all  children  arSrnot  only  for  thcJse 
whose  parents  could  afford  ij^  was  regarded  .as  a  democratic 
breakthrough* .^^try  to  the^^?fStigious  erammar  school  was 
to  be  based  oric&jjipetitive  examinations  (the  "11 -plus"  ei^^amina- 
tions)  ^nd  "allocation"  to  the  various  types  of  secondary 
education  «xould  be  based  on  (inborn)  aptitudes  and  not  on 
economic  or  social  background.    As  was^  pointed  out  above, 
sP0ie  ten  years  aftei^  the  reform  the  proportion  of  worKi ng 
class  students  admitted  to  .grammar  school  tendedlto  be  even 
lower  than  before  the  reform  (Floud  et  al^«  1956)*    This  was 
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one  of  the  pioneering  studies  that  contributed  to  the  growing 
awareness  that  selectivity  according  to  some  highly  valued 
social;  criterion  i^refutalDly  is  beset  with  social  bias,  simply 
because  the  criterion  is  correlated  with  social  status 
(Hus^n,  1971a).    The^  O.E.C.D*  surveys  in  which  participation 
has  beftn  related  t^  social  class  and  school  aftainment  ,prpyide 
rathei*  consistent , evidence 'that  increased  formal  accessibility 
to  free  secondar/  and  higher  "^education  for  all  students  of  a 
given  age  has  npt  changed  to  a  considerable  extent  the  social 
structure  of  the  -enrolment  (see  e.g.,  0*E.C»D,^  1971a)»" 

It  ^Hould  be  emphasized  tha,t  the  distinction  made 
between  "competence"  on  the  one  hand,  and  "arbitrary  qualities" 
such  as  sQcial  class  or  race  on  the  other,  does  not  mean 

,that  thesfe  two  types  of  characterist^ics  are  independent  of 
each  other.    On  the  contrary,  they  are  more  or  less  correlated • 
This  me^s  that  already  at  the  point    of  entry  to  a  certain 
stage  0f vthe  educational  system,  formal  equality,  for  instance 
in  terjns  of  having  the  school  close  to  the  home  and  not  having 
to  pay  any  fee,  is  not  the  same  as  real  ^quality  of  opportunity. 
This  means  that  individual  capacity,  is  not  independent  of  social 
background.    The  specific  criteria  of  scholastic  aptitiide 
employed  when  it  comes  to  admission  and. promotion  iti  an  educa- 
tionar  system,  are  grades',  scores  on  objective  tests,  and 
examinations.    All  these  criteria  are,  to  a  varying  extent,  corre- 
lated with  Siocial  backg^cound .    Socib-economic  status  indices 
usually  correlate  with  I.Q,,  achievement  test  scores,  and  school 
attainments  between  ,2  and  ,5,    If  one;  however,  takes  into 
account  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  environment  of  up- 

'JJrlnging,  for  instance  the  interaction  between  parents  ^d  the 
lehild,  much  highei?"  correlations  are  obtained.    The  extent  to 
which  these  correlations  are  accounted  for  by  genetic  and  social 
inheritance  respectively,  is,  indeed,  a  tricky  problem*  ^ 

Thus,  a  system  with  access  and  promotion  determined  by 
obcJectively  assessed  compe|;ence.  does  noi  exclude  the  influe|ice 
of  sopio-ecpnomic  factors,  which  according  to'  the  more  nalv^ 
lil^euaL.  conception  are  discarded  by  employing  "pure''  criteria 
.of  academic  merit.    As  long  as  a  ^ven  -type  of  education^ls ^ 
available  free  of  chaa^ge,  and  a  high  proportion  of  those 
who  apply  admitted, and  as  long  as  attrition  during  a,  certain 
stage  is  low,  social  backgroimd  plays  a 'less  prominent  role. 
But  as  soon  as  the  system  becomes  mor^j  selective  in  terms  of 
a  low  propor+^on  aiiitted  and  in  ^rms^of  grade-repeating  and 
drop-out,  then  the  correlation  between  background  factors  and 
indica1:ors  of  performgnce  increases  considerably. 

^Vhat  was  referred  to  above  as  the  "naive"  version  of v  * 
the  liberal  philosophy  of  equality  of  opportunity  has  in  recent 
years  been  the  target  of  strong  criticism.    In  an  article, 
"Endof-an  Impossible  Dream",  Schrag  (1970)  points  out,  the 
incompatibility  of  the  aspirations  held  for  the>tchool  System. 
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The  school  cannot  serve  at  the  same  time  as  an  equalizer  and 
$LS  an  instrument  that  establishes,  reinforces  and  certifies 
distinctions.    He  quotes  HQrace  Mann  on  the  school  as  an  ^ 
equalizer:    "It  prevents  being  poor  ..."    Equality  of  opporttanity 
was  for  a  long  tim^  interpreted  in  tei^s.  of  social  Darwinism. 
Everybody  shoiild  be  free'. to  go  -ahead  as  far  as  his  talent  and* 
energ/  could  carry  him.  '  "Everyone  in  the  Jungle  {or  in  society, 
or  school)  was  to  be  treated  equally:    one  standard,  one  set  ot 
books,  one  fiscal  formula  for  x^hildren  everywhere,  regardless 
of  race,  creed, .  or. colour.    Success  went  to  the  resourceful, 
the  ambitious,  the' bright,  the  strong*    Those  v^o  failed  were 
stupid  ot  shiftless,  but.  whatever  the  reasons,  failure  was  the 
rccpsnsibil^ity  of  the  individual  ...  but  certainly  not  that  of 
liie  school  or  the  society"  (op.cit. «  p. 70). 

The  conflici:  between  equality  on  the  one  hqn^  .and  . »  ' 
establishing  competence  and  ^distinctions  on  the  other'  has  been  r 
dealx  with  by  Karabel  (1973)- in  an  attempt  to  arialj^e  the 
philosophical  implications  of  the  pros  and  cons  for  an  open 
admission  to. the  university.    He  states  the  problem  in  the 
following  way:    "The  ideology  of  academic  strandards  brilliantly 
reconcil^es  two  conflicting  American  values:    equality  and  equality 
of  opportunity.    Through  the  system  of  public  education,  everyone 
is.  exposed  to  academic  standards,  yet  only  those  who  succeed  in 
meeting  them  advance  in  our  competitive  system.    Everyone  enters 
thre  educational  contest,  and^  the  ru3.es  are  usually  applied  without 
any  conscious  bias.    But  since  the  affluent  tencj  to.  be  the  most 
successful,  the  net  result  of  the  game  is  to  perpetuate  inter- 
generationail  inequality.    Thus  academic  standar^g  help  make 
acceptable  something  which  nms  against  the  Ame^^icari  grain:  the 
i-Tiheritance  of  status"    (op.cit. ,  p. AO). 

The  educational  system,  at  least  in  a  modera  society* on 
the  threshold  of  the  post-industrial  era,  is  "one-dimensional" 
in  the  sense  that  one  uniform,  linear  standard,  (bright f  average, 
slow  student)  is  applied.    Thus  ^ome  siiudents,  by  definition, 
-oare  desti^ned  to  fail.    The  whole  conception  of  individual' diffe- 
rences in  school  achievement  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  nonn- 
ref erenced  approach  in  evaluating  student  progress  fthat  has 
becdme^more  and  more  dominant  ihjnodem  society Students  are 
cb'ntinuously  Judging ^h'6ii*  f>erTormahclB  against"  standards  or 
rtprms  set  tiy  their  teachers,  peers  and  parents.    But  these 
standards,  va^y^  so  that  a  student  who  performs  relatively 
badly  in  one  school  coiO-d  be  considered  a  success  in  another, 
where  the  standard  is  low.    The  rethinking  about  individual 
differences  in  scholastic  performang*  that  has  b^en  going  on 
in  recent  years  (see,  e,g..  Bloom,  1971)  is  based  on  the 
criterion-referenced  approach  in  evaluating  student  perfonnance. 
The  strategy  is  built  on  the  setting;  of  an  absolute  goal  for 
student  learning  in  such  a. way  that  with  adequate  methods  of 
instruction  (individualization  in    arms  of  time  and  media)  the 
goal  can  be  achieved  by  the  great .majority  of, students  (Block, 
1971).  ^ 
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Another  strategy  for  achieving  equality  of  opportunity 
Is  to  provide  multiple  options  which  reflect  xllfferent  values 
which  are  not  ranked  within  6ne  dimenislon  only.    Schrag  points 
out;    "By  definition,  no  society  with  but  one  avenue  of  approved 
entry  into  the  mainstream  of  dignity  can  be  fully  open.  When, 
the  single  Instrument  of  entry  Is  charged  with  selecting  people 
_  out,  we  are  promising  to  all  men  things  that:  we  cannot  deliver 
(.op>cit.^p.93)>    For  instance,  in  the  19^»s  only  sdme  A0-50,O00 
high  school  leavers  took  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  whereas 
their  numbers  were  ninnlng  In  the  millions  by  the  middle  of 
the  1960's, 

In  a  "one-dimensional «^  system,  where  only 'one  type  of 
programme,  the  academic  one  almost  throughout  is  perceived  as 
the  entry  to  the  mainstream,  equality  cannot  in  principle  be 
established,  simply  because  "some  are  more  equal  than /others" •  . 
Those  who  from  the  outset  are  "more  equal"  will  take  more  and 
more  advantage  as  they  move  up  the  stages  ^f  the  hierarchy. 

*  '■'  • 

The  glaring  contrast  between  the  official ^rhetoric  about 
equality  of  opportunii;y  and  the  wide  differences  in  Ufe  chances* 
has,  as  was  pointed ^out  earlier,  led  in  recent  years  to  the 
emergence  of  a  philosophy  of  results  ♦    In  the  preface  to  his 
book^  More  Equality.    Herbert  Cans  (1975)  states  the  problem  in 
the  following  way: "America  can-be  described  as  an  unequal 
society  that  would  likKto  jbhlnk  of  itself  as  egalitarian, 
llfi?^"*"^^^^^^^-*--*-^  dedlcatedVo  equality  of  opportunity,  to  enabling 
the  disadvantaged  to  succeed  on  the  basis  of  their  Individual  ► 
ambition  and  talent.  America/  h^s  not  acted  to  remove  group  a 
Handicaps  -  of  class,  race,/and  sex,  ainong  others  -  vAiich  prevent 
n^any  people  from  actually  ifealizing  that  Opportunity;    It  must 
also  be  Judged  by  results,  by  whether  current  Inequalities  of 
income  and  wealth,  occupation,  political  power,  and  the  like 
are  being  reduced"  foo.cit.  p. XI),  ,  /\ 

R.H.Tawney  In  his  classical  essay  on  Equality  dfenou;ioed 
the  liberal  conception  of  equality  of  educationax  oppoiftunity 
as  a  "fraud^^  ^ir^s^eme^^o  him  to  be"the  Impertinent  ifourt^sy 
of 'an  invitation  offered  to  unweicomed  guests,  in' thy  certainty 
that  circumstances  will  prevent  them.fyom  acceptlng"/(Tawney, 1951) . 

A  strong  impetus'  to  a  new  thinking  over  tlie^  entire  Issiie 
of  whether  or  not  children  are  starting  from  "s'cra/bch"  vhen  they 
enter  regular  school  has  come  from  the  research  conducted  durino- 
the  last  10-1?  years  on  cognitive  develop'Sent  In  the  pre-school" 
years.    Bloom  (196A)  reanlyzed  data  from  previous  studies  and 
pointed  out  that  about  half  the  variance  In  I.Q.  at  the  age 
of  18  was  already  there  when  children  entered  primary  school 
A  new  type  of  research  on  early  chlldhcJOd  experience  and  sociali- 
sation modes  in  children  by  means  of  parental  communication  and 
language  was  opened  up  by  Bernstein  (1961).    These  and  other 
studies  focused  a+ten+lon  on  pre-school  years. 
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'  One  of  the  most  important  longitudinal  studies  of  a 
representative  group  of,  children  who  have  been  followed  up  from 
their  bi|*th  in/19^»S  is  the  one  conducted  by  Bouglas  and  his 
ass^ociates  (Douglas,  196Ak;    Douglas  ef'al,  19^8;.    He  related 
parental  aspirations*  pertaining  to  the  children's  further  , -educa- 
tion and  future  occupation  to'  parents  '  social  bacl^ground.  He 
consistently  found  that  parental  interest  in  the  children's 
education  was  closely  linked  to  their  own  education  and  social 
background.    Similar  findings  are  reported  from  the  Metflnoe 
longitudinal  project.  .  Parents,,  who  in  1938  were  10  years  old, 
Mere  asked  in  1964  what  aspirations  they  had  for  their  o^^ 
children's  educat-ion*    This  question  was  po^ed  at  a  time  vdien 
upper  secondary  education* was'  available  to  practically  all 
and  \rfien  higher  education  had  been,  considerably  broadened  ^ 
and  when  ther^rwexe  virtually  no  longer  any  economic  barriers,  t^. 
Approscimately  only  half  as  many  parents,^  v^o  in  1938  grew  up  * 
In  workiijg  class  homtes,  .in  1964  aspired  to    higher  education, 
compared  with  those  who  grew  up  in  homes  in  the  profess iohal 
and  managerial  category  T^O  per  cent  as  compared  to  80  per 
cent)  (Hus^n,  "1969). 

♦  '  -  t  ^ 

Douglas  jjoints  out  that  the  conception  of  a  mobile  society 
where  everybody  would  rise  (^r  fall)  to  iiie  level  of  his  inborn 
capacity  which  inspired  for  instance  the  1944  Education  Act. 
was  far  from  being  realised:    ^l^t  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the 
better  educated  move  up  the  social  ladder  because  they  are  the 
*most  ablLe  and  that  the  schools  and  the  .universities  sift  out  the 
best  ei>dowed  and  give  .them  opportunities  to  rise*    Thi3  is  how  ^ 
many  would  wish  4-t  to  be.    The  vigour  and  quality  of  present 
day,  society  depends  on  the  efficiency  with  \rtiich  the  educational 
system  sifts  out  the  able  pupils 'from  alL  levels,  and  allows 
them, to  qualify  tor  posts  of  responsibility.    The  evidence  of 
this  study  shows  how  far  short  we  are  falling"  (Douglas  et  al.. 
1968,  p. 90).  .  • 


Recent  ?,tudies  and  the  debate  pertaining  to  both  conceptu- 
alisation and  methodology  that  has  followed  in  Jts  wake.  >ha9  been 
conducive  to  $l  mora  "redemptive"  or  -  perhaps  better  -  sociologi- 
cal conception  of  educational  equality .^.^  According  to  the  liberal 
conception  the  task  of  society  is  to  accept  the  educational 
system  by  and  large  as  it  is  and  to  limit  its  role  tft  the 
removal  of  - external  barriers  so  as  to  make  Ut  possibly,  for 
each  child 'to  develop  fully  his  inborn  capacity.    Success  and 
failure^  cnce  the  student  has  entered  the  system,  entirely 
depend    up,on  him.    Once  the  avenues  have  been  opened  up  for  free 
competition,  his  native  intellectual  and  moral  resources  are 
.the  decisive  factors.    If  he  fails  he  has  himself  to  blame, 
because  he  has  been  given  the  opportianity  and  has  not  taken  ^ 
advantage  of  it.  •  , 
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According  to  the  more  "redemptive"  conception,  a, student's 
success  and,  not  least,*  his  failure,  mainly  h^s  to  be  attributed 
to  the  institution  that  is  supposed  to  serve  him..  The  basic 
problem,  then,  is  to  what  extent  the  school  has  been  able  to 
organise  its  learning  a^^t-xvities  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  bee;i 
conducive  to  satisfactory  student  development.    On  the  par^  of 
the  school  this^  implies  a  revision  of  basic  pedagogical  notions, 
such  as  that  most  students  learn  mainly  because, they  wa«it  to 
avoid  i^^e^s6nt  consequences,  blame,  low  marks  and  grade-repeating,  , 
or  that^^me  students  are  bound  to  fail  if  they  are  faced  with 
certain  tasK^  that  are  supposed  to  be  particularly  "hard".  The 
common  denoajintttor  of  the  needs  for  reform  is  individual  isat  ion  . 
of  Instruction.  •  ^ 

In  consequence,  then,  equality  of  opportu|iity  does  not 
mean  identical  treatment.    If  equality  of  educatibr;  means  that 
every  child  should  have  optimal  opportunity  to  develop,  not  only 
with  regard  to  his  personal  assets  but  also  according  to  a 
Sufficiently,  wide  range  of  options,  identical  treatment  could 
easily  be  counterproductive.    The  problem  could  be  formulated  in 
a  paradoxical  way  by  stating  that  the  ^educational  system  should 
provide  opportunity  for  unet^ual  treatment  in  dealing  with, socially 
j^imp^ortant  individual  differences, 

*She  Heredity-Environment  Issue  , 

It  would  take  us  far  afield  if.  we  were  to  discus.s  here 
in  some  detail  the  conceptual  and  methodological  aspects  of  such 
burning  issues  as  to  what  extent  cognitive  differences  are  inherited 
(Jensen,  1969,  1972  and  1973^/and  to  what  extent-there  is* 
evidence  to  support  the  thesis  launched  with  some  feirvor  in  recent 
years  (Berg,  19o9;  .Jencks  et  al>.  1972;    Bowles  and  Gintis,  1973) 
that  schooling  per  se  does  oot"  Significantly  account  for  differences* 
In  adult  "success".    There  is  by  now  a  vast  technical  literature 
in  the  wake  of  the  Jensen  article  -in  1969  in  the  Harvard  Educational 
Review  and  the  re-analysis  of  existing  data-sets  by  JencKs  (1972) 
and  his  Associates.    There  are,- however ,  certain  crucial  aspects 
of  this  research  that  should  be^ pointed  out  in  this  connection. 
For  'details  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hus^n  (in  press)  where  th^ 
relevant  literature  has  been  reviewed.* 

The  seemingly  so-academic  nature-nuture  controversy,  which 
in  recent  years  in  the  United  States  has  erupted  in  an  acerbated  , 
debate  vhich  has  produced  an  enormous  polemic  literature,  might 
superficially  appear  to  focus, on  differences  in  opinion  on  how 
certain  group  differences,  especially  race  differences,  should  be 
accounted  for.    Jensen  (I969)f  Hermstein  (1973)  and  others 
maintairi  that  these  differences  are  mainly  genetic  in  nfitture, 
a  contention  that  has  been  criticized  by  both  geneticists  and 
social  scientists.    A  key  role  in  the  technical  debate  is  played 
by  the  concept  of  "heritability",  which  indicates  What  proportion 
of  thS  observed  intra-group  variability  of  a  given  trait  is 
accounted  ^or  by  genetic  factors.    Jensen  follows  Burt  (1966)  and  v 
arrives  at'an  heritability  estimate  of  80  per  cent,  whereas 
Jencks  and  his  associates ^(op^cit. ,  p. 71)  end  up  with  an 'estimate 
of  about  50  per  cent.    But  the  model  itself  is  beset  with  what 
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are  relerc^'l'to^tas' a  "major  theoretical  limitation"  (op^cit* » 
p*286),  naffl§ly.^^e  basic  assumption  that  genetic  and  environmental 
factors. operate  in  an  additive^  way •    This  is  extremely  unlikely 
and  has  been  seriously  doubted*  by  both  geneticists  (Moran,  1975) 
and  psychologists  (Hus^n,  1965).    Fiirthermore,  heritability  is  an 
average  index  that  applies  to  a  particular  population  and  not  to 
a  particular  individual.    It  is,  as  Cronbach  (1975)  puts  it," 
^a  socio-historical  fact".    Since  it  applies  only  to  the jpopiilation, 
from  which  it  ha^  been  derived,  it, cannot^  in  a  strict >arense,  be 
used  to  explain  differences  between  populations,  even  if  there  is 
strong  circumstantial  evidence  that  it  could  apply.' 

The  intense  emotional  involvemenit  in  the  problem  .of ,  "di  e 
relatives" influence"  of  genetic  and  efivironmental  factors 
accountiaig  for  differences  in.IQ  seems,  of  course,  from  the  far- 
reaching  educational,  social  and  -  not  least  -  policy  implications 
of  the  problem.    This  has  been  made  explicit  by  several  radical 
critics  of  vhat  they  refer  to  as  the  "IQ  ideology".  The 
traditional  liberal  philosophy  spelled  out  b^  psychologists  such 
as  Hermstein  (1975)  and  Eysenck  (1975)  has  /Jeen  challenged  by 
critics  like  Jencks  and  his  associates,  tut  partioxilarly  by  Bowles 
and  Gintis  (1975)  and  Edmonds  and  Moore  (1973);  '  the  last  two  in 
their*  critique  of.  the  Jencks  study.    Edmonds  and  Moore  go  as  far 
as  to  characterise  intelligence  testing  as  "a  political  expression 
of  these  groups  in  society  who  ©ost  successfully  establish  behaviour 
they  value  as  measure  of  intelligence"  t op.cit.n.  p. 12).    Thus,  in 
a  way,  irftelligfence  testing  could  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  of 
political  oppression;  and  they  go  on  to  say  that  those  who  believe  ^ 
that  IQ  is  a  major  determinant  of  social  success  and  that  it  is 
mainly  inborn,  also  tend  to  believa-  that  those  who  fail  or  are  ^ 
poor  have  arrived  at  their  poor  conditions  because  of  their  ' 
inferior  genes.    What  on  the  surface  appears  to  be  an  academic 
issue  is  closely  related  to  the  staruggle  between  two  ideologies; 
one  that  wants  to  preservfe  the  existing  social  order  (including 
education)  and  one  that  wants  to  bring  about  a  more  or  less 
radical  change.  • 

Vhat  Causes  Educational  Inequality?  -  -  ^         _  „  '  _ 

*    '     '  ^'  .  - 

.There  is  a  vast  amount  of  recent  literature  dealing  with 
the  various  types  of  factors  which  are  more  or  less  closely      .  ^ 
related  to  educational  ineqi^ality;    in  terms  of  both  intra-group 
and  inter-group  differences.    The  latter  distinction  is,  as  we 
shall  see  important,  since  inter-group  differences  were  n?>t  only 
the  Atarting  potn*t  for  concern  about  inequality  but  also  more 
accessible  to  policy  action  than  intra-group  differences.  There- 
fore, as  Coleman  (1973)  points 'out,  it  is  rather  strange  that 
Jencks  (197?)  and  his  associates  devote  the  bulk  of  their  massive 
analyses  tol  in.dividual  and  not  to  group  differences.  The 
relevant  relationship  between  education  an4  income  is  to  be 
fou^id- at.  the  societal  levjel,  whereas  all  the  analyses  conducted 
by  the  Jencks  team  are  conducted  at  the  individual  level. 
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Cognitive  differences  ^ong  individuals^'be longing  to  a  - 
particular  group,  in  a  particular  society^  are  attributable  to 
three  types  of  factors;    differences  in  genetic  dispositions: 
differences  in  their  environment  of  upbringing;    and  differences 
due  to  the  interaction  between  genetic  and  environmental  factors. 
In  the  methodological  debate  on  the  heredyy-environment  issue 
there  has 'been'  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  disregard  the  third 
type  of  factors  in  an  att^mpt/rto  identify  «influences4»  \^ich 
can  be  regarded  as  "pnT:p1yw  genetic  of  environmental/  Since 
policy  interventions  can  affect  all  three  sources  of  differen- 
tiation as'  well  as  the  relative  weight  they  carry,  it  is  U^tffess^ry 
to'tajc-e  them  all  ihto  account.    Not  least,  race  discrimination  is 
an  illustration  of  interaction  effects.  •  ' 

'  '  -  .  V 

In  the  previous  section  we  bi>iefly  dealt  With  th6  crucial' 
role  played  by  "heritability"  in  the  heredity-environment 
controversy,  during  the  last  few  years*    It  is  sufficient  thei-e-  ^ 
fore  to  pblnt  out  here  that  thi9  concept  his  not  proved  'to  be 
very  fruitful  in  elucidating  the  problem  or  in  arriving  at  an       *^  ^ 
estimation  of  how  much  margin  there  is  for  Educational  inter-' 
ventions.    It  m^y  also  be  pointed  out  that  leading  geneticists  - 

^^^^^       scientifically  invalid  (see,  e.g.,  Moran, 
1973) ♦    The  most  valuable  analyses  relating  to  this  issue  have 
.  been  cpnducted  by  Jencks  (1972)  and  his  group*    They  have  included 
very  little  ot  it  in  the  main  text  and  buried  most  of  it  in  an 
extensive  Appendix  on  estimating  the  heratibility  of  IQ  scores 
(o£*cit*,  p,266  et  seg.) , 

Research  about  what  causes  inequality  and  to  what  extent 
it  has  suffered  from  certain  crucial  weaknesses  should  be  pointed 
out  before  we  attempt  to  review  the  most  ambitious  study  of 
inequality  so  far  conducted,  namely  the  one  by  Jencks  and  his 
associates* 

1)  Most  of  the  data  sets  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
sophisticated  multivariate 'analyses  are  cross-sectional 
survey  data.    This  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to 

.  ^t;rui>tura.  the^arlable^s  J»caiisalliiL"^'jChis^s.  p 

jDOst  eviaent  when  one  has  to  deal  with  attitude*,  variables 
Is,  for  instance,  the  attitude  towards  schooling  to  be 
regarded  as  an  independent  or  a  dependent  variable? 
The  temporal, setiuencing  of  variables  has  to  be  done 
according  to  hypothesized  directions  of  causal  influences , 
.  I't  is  not  possible  to  aVoid  personal  Judgment  in 
structuring  the  variables.    In  or^er  to  overcome  this 
weakness,  we  badly  need' longitudii^^^l  data,  wher^*  the  - 
temporal ^sequencing  is  obvious.    This  is  why  the  appli- 
cation ot  Jencks  (modified)  Duncan  path  analysis  model 
to  the^Malmoe  data  has  turned  out  to  be  so  fruitful 
(Bulcock  et  al..  197A). 

2)  Most  of  the  studies  have,  as  pointed  out-'earlier,  focused 
on  individual  instead  of  on  group  differences,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  in  terms  of  national  policy,  group 
differences  are  of  much  greater  interest  than  intra- 
group  differences,  (Levine,  1973,  p. 173,  and  Coleman, 
1973).    Group  c^fferences  are  most  accessible  to 
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public  policy,  as  has  been  shown  in  terms  of  increased 
.  participation  rates  among  blacks  in  the  United  States 
"  for  instance. 

3)  Most  analyses  have  employed  sophisticated  techniques  of 
•  multivariate  analyses,  particularly  the  path  analysis, 

originally  developed  by  Duncan,    ^The  adequacy  of  thia 
model,  particularly  its  assumption  of  linearity,,  is, 
of  course,  crucial, 

s  * 

4)  To  \4iat  extent  are  the  relevant  variables  covered? 
IThis  applies  both  to  the  input  and  output  side*  On-the 
input  side  quite  a  lot  of  "proxies"  are  used,  such  as 
per-pupil  ejqpenditure,  whereas  subtle  (and  perhaps 
crucial)  variables  pertaining  to  teacher.'n|)upil  inter- . 
action  are  left  out  becau3e  of  the  difficulty^  of  meagur- 
ing' them.    On  the  output  side  the  easiest  'ttiijig  to 
measure,  by  means  of  standardized  tests,  1$  achievement. 
Affective  outcomes  are  seldom  measured  because  of  the 
measurement  problem,    Henry  Levin  (1972)  in  his  review  * 

\*  of    Inequality    has  succinctly  pointed  out  this  and 

\  other  snprtcomings .  \ 

'  *• 

5)  The  level  of  aggregation  plays  an  important  part-^i^  the 
attempt^  to  assess  the  role  playe4*^^  school  fa^j^ors 
iiT  educational  inequality.    This  relates  to  tluT  input 

*        ,         variables,  where  class-by-clafis  aggregations  or  ^s^hppl- 
+  L     -    by-school  aggregations  are  used.    This  tends  to  d^ute 
the  "real"  influence  of  input  factors  vrtiich  affect  the 
;  students  more  directly  <cf,  Levlne,  1973>  p,l60). 


An  investigation  that  because  of  its  alleged  policy   

orientation  has  loomed  particularly  large  in  the^jdehate^slnce 
1972  about  educational  equality  and  its  impact~6Trt?ife  chances  is 

one^uncHed  by  Jencks  and  his  group.    Alice  Rivlin'  (1973) 
refers  to  it  as  "forensic  social  science**,  and  /Lf^ay  be*  expected 
Xb  elicit  a  vivid  debate,  particularly  since,  in  a  provocative 
way,  it  .casts  grave  doubts  on  the  worthwhileness  of  the  (small) 
part  Great  Society  programme  that  deals  with  education. 

The  Harvard  Educational  Review  devoted  almost  an  entire 
issue  to  a  series  of  solicited  reyiews  of  the  book,    Donald  M* 
Levine  (1973)  in  a  lengthy  review  in  the  Teachers  College 
Record  discusses  the  policy  implications,    Robert  J,  HavighursJ 
(1973),  in  the  School  Review,  focused  on  the  eq\iity  problem.    The  ^ 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  in  its  May  issue  1973  published  a 
"review  symposium"  where  four  invited  reviewers  scrutinized  the 
study,  etc,  -     "  .        *  '  - 

It  would  be  prepo$terous  1to  try  to  summarize  the  criticism^  / 
in  a  few  pages.    It  J.s  self-evident  that  a  heavily  publicized 
investigation  which  claims  to  have  shown  that  family  background, 
IQ,  and  educational  attainment  account  for  only  a  minor  portion 
of  the  status  and/or  income  inequality  among  adults,  which  makes 
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the  baffling  ass ertion^  that  the  overvAielming  portion  of  the 
'economic  inequality  is  created  anew  for  each  generation,  and  that 
the  educational  system  is  there  tuainly  to  serve  aar  a  certijfi cation 
and  sorting  system,  is  most  surely  running  the  risk  of  criticism 
bo;th  from  those^who  represent  the  "system"  and  have  a  vested 
interest^in  it,  and  from  M:hose  who  adhere  to  the  liberal  philo- 
sophy of  using  education  as  a  major  instrument  of  social  im- 
provement. 

A  The  scholarly  criticism  has  concerned  both  the, theoretical 

rranjework  for  the  study  and  tHeJinfethodology  employed,  i.e.,.  the 
regression  analyses,  pamcularly  that  variant  of  it  which  is  called 
^     Tpath  analysis.    The  metiiodological  ^ortcomings  have,  course, 
serious  repercussions  on  the  policy  implications.    In  two  reviews 
James  Cbleman  (1973a  and  1973b)  points  out  the  inconsistency 
between  ai*ms  afld  actual  research  strategies  in  the  Jencks 
investigation  which  he,  by  the  way,  characterizes  as  "macro-social 
research" ♦    So  fai*,  thife  has  played  a  very  modest  role  in 
educational  res^e9.rch  in  general,  where  the  mkin  preoccupation  has 
been  with  vAiat  goes  on  in  the  formal  instructional  situation,  i.e., 
in  the  classroom.    Jencks  and  his  associates  explicitly  make  the 
equality  of  results,  for  instance  inequality  of  occupational 
status  and  ihcome,  their  main  concern.   'But  implicitly  they  devote 
most  of.  their  analyses  to  finding  out  to  what  extent  inequality  of 
results  are  accounted  for  by  inequality  of  'opportunity. 
.-        *  '     »  ' 

Another  inconsistency,  pointed,  out  b^  several  reviewers  and  - 
mentioned  above,  is  that  from'  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy 
the  relevant  relationship  between  social  background,  IQ,  and 
educational  a;t:J:aijninent  on  the  one  Ijand  and  career  cTiaract eristics 
on  the  other  is  the  one  jat  the  sotietal  level  whereas  most  of  the 
thorough  analyses  have  been  cor^aucted  at  the  individual  level.. 
There  are  indications^tl^at  policy  actions  can  have  some  effect 
^in  reducing  group  inequalities,  for  instance  between  ethnic  and 
socio-economic  groups,  whereas  individual  inequalities  in  results 
tend  to  prevail  in  both  capitalist  and ^socialist  systems  because 
of  individual  differences  in  opportunity  which  can  be  affected  to 
,a  very  small  extent  or  not  at  all 'by  Social  policy.    For  instance, 
unj^ess  the  traditional  family  structure  is  completely  broken  up, 
there  is  ni)  way  of  preventing  parents,  who  are  better  educated  and 
have  more  succ essful •  careers  than  others,  from  passing  on  these 
.    advantages  to  their  children  (together  with  the  genes  that  interact  . 
with  these  advantages)  (Cf.  Eckland,  1977).    thus,  since  public 
policy  in  general  is  better' designe'd  to  affect  groups  it  would 
•     have  been  more  fruitful  if  the  study  had  focused  on  group  inequality,, 
of  opportunity  and  results  respectively  instead  of  on  individual 
di^ff  erences . 

,    The  ymacro-social  approach",  vhere' analyses  have  been  con- 
ducted with  data  from  national  samples,  has  obvious  hazards. 
Several  reviewers  (aeej^e.g.,  Levin,  1972)  have  pointed^ut  that 
considerable  variations  in  income  duefll^  age  and  region  contributed 
to  the  blurring  of  relationships  which  would  have  stood  out  clearer 
if  the.  regional  and  the  age  factor  had  been  considered. 
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The  explained  variance  (R^)  in  the  'JencKs  study  is 
unu$ually  small  (Jisncks  gives  the  figure  "12  to  15  per  cent"), 
less  than  one  si^th  of  the  variance  if  income  is  used  as  a  cri- 
terion and  somewhat  more  if  the  criterion  is  occupational  status . 
To  jump  from  this  to  the  conclusion  that  the  combined  effect  of 
home  background,  IQ,  and  educational  attainment  is  of ^almost  no 
impor'tance  is,  for  several  reasons,  premature.    A  lack, of  a  more 
.sixbstantial  overall  relationship  could  be  due  to  limited  validity 
of  the  measures  of  both  independent  and  dependent  variables  as 
we3^  as  to  errors  of  measurement. 

Se^fell  (1$73)  points  out  that  the  residual  variance  in  any 
^  regression  model  is  due  to  (l)  iQcH  of  relevancy  of  the  indepen- 
dent variables,  (2)  failure  to  include  exogenous  or  intervening 
variables  which  significantly  contribute  to  variance  in  dependent 
variables,  and  C3)  failure  to  define  and/c^r  measure  the  dependent 
variable.  *  ^  ^  ' 

Instead  of  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  dependability, 
particularly  of  the  criteria,  Jencks  et  al.  lump  all  the  unexplained 
variance  together  with  the  error  variance  under  the  labels  "luck" 
which,  is  ^[ssumed  to  include  certain  personality  factors  which  are 
inaccessible  to  quantitative  methods.    SHirthermore,  tl^Hj)  frame  of 
reference  for  interpreting  the  outcomes  of  the  multivariate 
analyses  has  not  been  particularly  fruitful.    The  "effect"  of 
education  as  abactor  explaining  occupational  success  has  been 
grossly  underestimated  by  comparing  its  part  of  the  criterion 
variance  with  the  entire  unexplained  variance.    Coleman  (1973b) 
points  out  that  ^educational  attainment  is  in  fact  the  strongest 
single  explanatory  varial?le  in  accounting  for  differences  in 
occupational  status  and  income. 

The  tqchniqUe  used  in  accounting  for  differences  in  ^ 
ocAi^ational  status  and  income  respectively  is  that  of^path  analy- 
■-^i1?H&&4iiot  always  realized  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
analyticai"1:«^ol  ^hat  it-  is  not  "objective"  in  the  sense  that 
the  m6d6l  Chosen  foKa  given  individual  analysis  is  uneauivoc6lly 
givCTi*    As  pointed* ouTsabove,  personal  judgment  and  experiences 
of  \J^at  reasonably  can  be  e^cpepted  affect  what  goes  into  the  model 
in  terms  of  inclusion  of  variables  and  the  way  these  variables 
are  ordered  in  the  causal  chain.    A  crucial  aspect  of  path 
,analysi>s  is  the  causal  structure  of  the  model  and  the.fxtent  to 
whldh  relevant  variables  have  been  included. 

»   -     Technically,  an d» from  the  point  of  view  of  basic  research 
on  individual  differences,  the  two  big  appehdices  constitute  what 
Pettigrew'  (1973)  refers  to  as  the  "real  meat"  of  the  study.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  re-analyses  that  Jenck^  and  his  group 
have  carried  out  of  data  pertaining  to  the  heritability  of  IQ 
*sco*^es.    These  analyses  represent  an  important  addition  to  the 
debate  on  vAiat  (given  the  assumptilf>ris  upon  Which  the  estimations 
of  heritability  rests)  could  be- regarded  as  a  reasonable  heritabi- 
lity index  for  IQ  scisrefs.  ^  "  \^ 
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Incompatibilities  and  Dilemmas  of  Equalization  ^ 

In  the  debate  on  stre^tegles  that  a^-e  supposed  to  bring  about 
more  equality  in  education  certain  dllemma§,  and  sometimes  clear- 
cut  Incompatibilities,  are  not  always  made  explicit,' 

One  basic  dilemma  resides  In  the  fact  that  the  educational 
system  Is  there  to  Impart  competence.    This  means  that  It  tends  to 
emphasize  individual  differences  in  achievement.    Its  mode  of 
evaluation  tends  to  be  "n6rm-ref erenced?  rather  than  "criterion-' 

•  ^  referenced".    Njormatlve  evaluations  are  the  basis  for  successive 

'  selective  and  differentiating  steps  as  the^indivldual  moves  up  the 
/     --i^^S^^^S!?^^  ladder.    It  Is  part  of  the  inner  logic  of  such  a  system 
that  differing  amounts  of  ability  and  motivation  (the  latter  helAg 
Successively  influenced  by  the  norm-related  successes  and  failures) 
progressively  create  increased  Individual  differences,  which  tend' 
to  be  correlated  with  social  background.    Thus,  Xn  that  respect  the 
school  system  serves  a  principle  Incompatible  with,  or^peit  least 
counteractive,  to,  equality.  -f^v^-^^^ 

A  second  dilemma  has  to  d9  with  efficiency  verlsia^  equality,  . 
and  tends  to  cut  across , various  types  of  economies.    In  her  study 
of  access  to  advaiwed  education  in  the  socialist  countries  (see, 
Sauvy  etal.,  1975) •    Janlna  Lagneau  points  out  that  the  "primary 
and  ideological  concern  has  been  to  Improve  rs^pKily  the  education 
of  the  previously  underprivileged  classes  -  working  class  and  ' 
peasant  class  -  but  this  aim  very  quickly  came  into  conflict  with 
the  Immediate  demands  of  the  economic  structure  'for Managers  and  - 
technicians"  (op.cit.,  p. 25).    This  is,  of  course,  a Aore  lerious 
dilemma  in  an  econonty  under  rapid  industrialization,  ihere  the 
scarce  resources  have  to  be  used  more  efficiently, -thSn  it  is  in 
an  economy  where  advanced  education  can  more  readily  b^  provided 
as  a  consumer  good*    An  economy  which  badly  needs  well-trained 
technicians  and  managers  is  not  well  served  by  a  system  of  unspe- 
cified general  education  at  advanced  levels  which  is  easy  of  acciss. 
Being  rather  selective  at  the  university  level,  which  is  the  case 
for  instance  in  the  U^S.S.R.,  has  been  Justified  on  the  grounds 
that  it  promotes  acceptance  of  those  who,  from  the  teachers*  point 
of  yiew,  are  the  most  qualified  (e,ven  if  they  tend  to  come  from  the 
intelligentsia  with  a,  frequency  which  is  greater  than  their  "share" 
of  the  total  social  composition)  and  thereby  "enhances  the  produc- 
tive forces".  '  - 

A  third  dilemma  is  that  equality  pf  opportuxlity  requires  not 
^qual  but  different  treatment  or  offerings;    a  principle  which 
could  be  practiced  in  comprehensive-type  schools  and  not  necessarily 
different  or  seperate  schools.    There  is  overwhelming  evidence  to 
^  ,show  that  early  organizational  differentiation  of  children  by 
J  allocating  them  to  different  types  of  schools  is  highly  correlated 

#  with  social  background;    the  more  so  the  earlier  the  allocation  (or 
-^-.^V  selection)  tak^  place  (Yates,  I966).    Where  initial  differences 

,   ^     ^of  any  school-3r*«levant  respect  already  exist  when  children  enter 
school,  quite  im.iform  offerings  or  treatments  cannot  but  increase 
these  differences.    This  can  be  s^en  in  all  types  of  schools  that 
(  have  in  common  a  "frontal  strategy"  of  teaching  and  have  not 
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adapted  any  strategy  of  ,Qohsi1fetent  individualization  dr  '^mastery 
learning"/.  But  radical  individualization,  i.e.,  a  differentiation 
offerings  accqi:ding  to  individual  optimal  capacities*  will  ^ 
increase  the  differences  among  the  recipients,,  uiflpss  one  provides 
more  learning  tiiffe  and  other  Compensatory  treatments  for^those 
who  lag  behind  initiall^.^^  .    «  ,  y 

It  has  ^repeatedly  "bee*n  advocated  by  thosd  who  favour  a  more 
♦selective  and  elitist  educational  system  that*  the  creation  of  a 
more  integrated  or  comprehensive  one  would  lower  standards  atlh  be 
fjarticularly  detrimental,  io  the  jnore  al?le  students  -(Hus^n,  1962 
and  ^973;    Cox  and  I)yson,  1970).    .Very  few  question  the;  proposition 
"that  an  integrated,  comprehensive  sj^stem  is  to  the  ajivaKtage  of 
'  students  with  an  underprivileged  educational  and  social  background 
For  instance,  the  extensive  survey  conducted  by  Coleman  and  his 
.associates  (1966)  on  ethnic  integration  arid  educational  equality 
in  the  United  States  suggested  .that  the  underprivileged  black 
students  profited  more  by  going  tt>  integrated  rather  than  segre- 
gated schools •    But  integration  tends  to  level  out  in  the  sense 
that  it  enhances  the  development  of  those  who  start  at  a  low  level 
but  tends  to  be  less  conducive  to  an  optimal  development  among 
the  most/ able  students.    This  seems  to  be  true  if  one  looH^s  at  the 
developi^nt  of  those  students,  who  were  intially  selected  the 
elite  tvfpe  of  schools  and  neglects  those,  "Mostly  from  Ij^.wer  social 
stratff;/who  would  not  have  been  selected  in  an  elite  sy^em,  but 
who  in  a  comprehensive  system  have  become-  eligible  for  aravanced 
education.    / "    '  . 

The  standard  of  the  elite  in  national'  systems  of  education 
which,  at  the  secondary  level  are  cgmprehensive  and  selective  resRfec- 
tively  was  compared  in  -fche^'I.E.A.  Prcject  (Hua^n,  ♦1973?    Comber  Snd 
Keeves,  1973).    If  equal  proportions  of  the  age  groups  were  compared, 
the  average  level  of  achievement^of  the  top  1,  '5  and  9  per  cent  . 
respectively  of  the  relevant  age  group  tended  by*and  large  to  be 
^n.the  same  level  in  Mathem&tics  and  Sciaice  in  the/twa  typfes  of 
^steae.        -  ,  •  •  *,     -  '  •  . 

/Most  important,  and  pervasive,  of  th^'  dilemmas  seems  to  be 
,  the  egalit^ia^-jneritocratic  one,  \It  also  duts ^^cross  various  types 
of  economies  ^and  .social  orders.,  1\  emergens  with  the  same  force 
in  all  highly  Industrialized  coigitries,  be  they  capitalist  or* 
socialist.    In-hfs  study  of  the  coming  pf  the  post-industrial 
scanty  .B.ell '(1573)' foresees    a  growing  meritocracy.    Since. thert^ 
^i^s^a* movement  toward  the  ^"View  central ity^ of  theoretical  knowledge, 
the  primacy  of  theory  over  empiricism,,  in<X  the  codification  of 
Acnowledge  into  a"bstract  systems  of  symbols  that  can  be  translated 
into  many  different  and  varied  circumstances",  this  movement  toward 
greater  ratipnaliiy  wfll  meap  ♦that  systematized  knowledge  rather  ' 
1^an. property  and' political  status,  becomes  the  basis  of  influence 
ax)d  power.,    Bell  sees  the  ascendency  of  technology,  the  subordlpa*^ 
tion  of  both  th^  public  and  private  sectqr,  to  bureaucrettic  controls 
^n4  the  growing  influence  of  professional  and  scientific  elite- as 
sali^nl;  features  of  the  post-industrial  society.  r 
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The  equality-meritocracy  dilemma  is  riot  only -one  of 
^increased  power,  influence  and  rewards  of  educated  intelligence. 
It  is  not  just  that  the  demand  tor  highly  traii>ed  manpower  will 
malce  those  who  perform  well  and  reach  high  level;^  in  the  educational 
system  more  prestigioi^s  and  more  influential  and  bettei*  paid. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  for  meritocracy  to  be  passed  on  from  one 
generalfion  to  another,    ,The  liberal  conception  of  a  meritocracy  a's 
spelled  out  by    Hermstein  (1973),  for  instance,  §issumes  a  high 
degree  of  inter-generational  mobility,/::.  Between  the  generations 
•»there  will  be  a  "Just,  reshuffling"  between  the  social  classes 
according  to  inborn  capacity.    Those  who  were  bom  into  privileged, 
circumstances,  but  genetioally  are  "regressions"  toward  the  mean, 
will  als9  regre^ss  in  terms  of  occupational  status,  whereas  among 
those  bom  into  lower  classes  those  who  have  a  high  genetical 
potential  wilj  tend  to  move  upwards  in  status.    But  this  picture 
that  the  "social  classes  will  sorl^  themselvjes  o\it"  between 
generations  is  not  supported  by  particularly  convincing  evidence. 
There  is  a  tendency  across  <lifferent  social  orders  that  those  who 
"made  it"  to  advanced  pasitipns ' (not  lea^t  by  means  of  getting  - 
advanced  education)  tend  to  pass  on  their  advantages  to  the  next 
generation,  particularly  in  countries  where  the  inheritance  of  mate- 
rial wealth  is  nil  or  close  to  nil.    Under  such  circumstances  the 
best  tilings  .parents  can  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  they  from  their    ,  - 
vantage  position  maximize  efforts  *to  support  their  children  in 
getting  access  to  thp  best  possible  education  (Sauvy,  1973), 

-->^  '  •  . 

The  tendency  to  pass  on  achieved  status  from  one  generation 
to  another  is,  in  the  meritocratic  society,  a  substitute  for  ,the 
inherited  privileges  in  the  ascriptive  society.    All  industrialized  ' 
countries  ^are  very  far  from  the  inter-generational  "res huff-ling"  of 
statuses  believed  in  by  those. who  advocate  ^  systematic  meritocracy 
based  on  intellect  and  effort.    The  "new  intelligentsia"  in 
countries  that  Ji&ve  recently  gained  independence  and/or  have  gone 
through  a  rapid  process  of  modernization  has  a  vested  interest 
in  preserving  the  privileges  that  go  with  the  status  which  often 
has  been  won  -with  much  work  and  sacrifice.    They  resent  equaliza- 
tion measures  which  aim  at  spending  more  resources  on  students  who 
are  initially  disadvantaged.    As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lipset 
(1972]),  the  mobility  is  considerable.    But  the  social  classes  l^y 
no  means  "sort  themselves  out^*  to  the  extent  that  Hermstein  and 
Eysenck  seem  to  believe.    The  contention  of  an  achieved  social  ' 
^status,  which* reflects  the  intellectual  potential  of  an  individual, 
cannot  be  effectively  challenged  unless  one  begins  to  look  at  longi- 
tudinal evidence  showing  how  early  "intelligence^*  is  related  to  life 
chances^  ^such  as  occupational  status  later  in  life.    So  far,  this 
evidence  Is  extremely  scarce  and  that  re-analyzed  by  Jencks  and  his 
associates,  for  instance,  is  beset  with  too  many  limitations,  , 
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Lipset,  after  having  reviewed  the  literature,  concludes 
that  *»the  advanced  Communist  countri'es  have  npt  been  more  successful 
than  the  advanced  Westeni  countries  in  removing  all  the  barriers 
to  upward  social  mobility.    In  all  the  industrialized  nations, 
-higher  education  is  an  almost  essential  prerequisite  for  social 
advancement.    And  despite  the  efforts  of  many  societies  to- insure 
that* educational  resources  are  equally  available  to  alj,  everywhere 
;  lower-class  children  seem  \inable  to  take  full  advantage  of  them". 
(Upset,  1972,  p.  106).  .  '  >  "  ' 


There  is  no  doubt  an  intrinsic  element  of  meritocracy  in- 
volved in  the  social  process  connected  with  advanced  industriali-  • 

^zaition.  '  It  implies  a  highly  increased  demand  for  expertise  with 
advanced  training  in  such  fields  as  technology,  science,  admini- 
stration,* and  communication  (in  a  wide  sense,  including  teaching). 
The  neoessity  to  recruit-  a  new  generation  of  intelligentsia  makes 
the  social  status  system  somewhat  more  fluid.    The  ascriptive 
status  determin'fed  by  birth  and  social  backgroiind  is  at  least 
partly  replaced  bj^  achieved  status  fbr  which  education  becomes 
incre^ingly  important.    In  a  society  with  universal  secon^dary 

,e(}ucaSon  and  in  rapid  transition  toward  mass  higher  education, 
furthergoing  education  becomes  increasingly  important  not  so  much 
for  acquiring  a  particular  job  competence  as  for  maintaining  one^s 
competitive  power  on  the* labour  m'arket  (Thurow,  1972).    With  job 
recruitment  increasingly  being  done  pn^the  basis  of  certificates 
and*degrees,  the  educated  have  better  chances  of  climbing  the 
social  ladder  than  the  less  highly  educated,  or,  at  least,  do  not 
run  the  seme  risk'  as  the  latter  of  slipping  down.    The  higher  the  ^ 
premivim  attached  to  educated  intelligence  and  the  more'  keen  the 
competition  for  advanced  education  and  attractive  positions  becomes, 
the  more  imbued  with  meritocratic  values  society  tends  to  be. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  point.e;i  pdlnt.ed  out  &bove,  it  is 
-interesting  to  note  the  meritocratic  preponderance  in  various  type3 
of  economies  and  sociar  orders  which  Have  in  common  a  fairly  high 
degree  of  in^Striallzatioq.    As  secondaary  education  has  become 
universal,.*^  thrust  toward  higher  education  has  become  intense 
and  aspirations  to  enter  the  professions  have  increased  tremendously 
in  both  socialist  and  capitalist  econoinies  (see  Sauvy>  1973). 

In  the  long  run,  the  impact  that  the^ meritocratic  element 
has  oh  the  society  depends  upon  the  weight  attached  to  economic 
growth  as  a  Wortfiwhiie  goal  and  its  compatibility  with  Subjective 
indicators  of  the  "quality  of  life".    Since  economic  growth  is  so 
closely  related  to  the  efficient  utilization  of.  modem  technc^ogy 
and  management  techniques,  competence  that  will  guarantee  success- 
ful incumbents  of  an  increasing  number  oY  key  jobs  becomes  para- 
moitit.'    On-th^-job  training  in  these  cases  does  not  suffice  but 
'   has  to  be  based -on  advanced  formal  education"  of  a  general  nature. 
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Strategies  for  Educational  Equality 

^„ri-o^        the^asls  of  the  extensive  research  that  has  been  con- 
T«        ?irf  decade,  focusing  on  problems  related  to  equality 

^  i?,educa*i&p,  what  can  be  said  to  be  "effective"  strategies  that 
will  enhance  life  chances?    The  policy  implications  of  research 
concerning  social  background  and  educational  attainments  have  been 
dealt  with  more  elaborately  in  another  context  (Hus€n,  1972:  Hus^n 

press)      We  shall  therefore,  confine  ourselves  here  to  certain 
general  strategies  and  be  rather  brief  on  the  specific  ones. 

K  u       .^^^^h  ^introductory  eaveat.    P.olicy-makers  do  not  indeed 
5»e^Ho^^?^,^®  Platonian  phlldsophers^-kings  in  the  sense  that  they  • 
5ust  "apply"  research >finaings  in  framing  policy.    There'  are  no 
clear-cut  relationships  between  "research  findings"  an^  policv- 
making.    The  researcher  can  assist  the  policy-maker  on  conceptuali- 
zing the  problems,  so  that  they  are  posed  in  a  productive  way  -  or 
quite  often,  vice  versa.    Apart  from  actually  conducting  the  rfsea^ch 
he  can  also  assist  in  interpreting  the  findings  in  terms  of  alterna^ 
hin^r^on  ?v.2    values^  By  and  large,  his  role  is  to  enlighten,  to 
broaden  the  perspective,  and  add  to  the^ basis  of  "fadts"  on  which 
planning  an^d  policy  decisions  ate  made.    The  role  of  implicit  values 
in  the  research  process  proper  should  not  be  forgotten,  particularly 
when  the  researcher  sets  out  to  interpret  his  findings.    Levin  (1972) 
f.\^^^..^^^yi^^       ^"egy^alitv  refers  to  this  as  the /S^ial  science 
"objectivity  gap".    Th6  entire  debate  elicited  b^^ f or  instance,  the 
Jensen  article  on  whether  or  not  we  can  "boost  IQ^  offers  a  series 
of  excellent  Illustrations  of  how  tke  same  numerical  figures  arrived 
at  after  a  series  of  rational  operations  can  be  Interpreted  in  comr 
pletely  opposit^^  directions,  as  either  refuting  or  supporting  an 
hereditarian  or  fentrlroaim  en  talis  tic  view. 

Sofficwhat  Schematically  we  can  in  this  context  distinguish 
between  two  opposing  interpretive  Ideologies.    There  is  on  the  one  -> 
hand  the  conservative,  and  often  meritocratic,  conception  that  human 
talents,  not  least  scholastic  talent,  are  on  the  whole  inherited 
and  that  differences  in  educational  and  occupational  careers  are 
ia^gely    accounted  for  by  these  inborn  differences  in  capacity. 
Selective  and/or  differentiating  measures  have  to  be  taken  In  order 
to  cater  for  the  elite.    A  comprehensivlzation  of  educational 
opportunities  may  easily  lead  to  •a  lowering  of  standards  and  tends 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  most  able  students.    Those  who  have  taken 
a  strpng  hereditarian  view  have  sided  with  those  who. oppose  structu- 
ral changes  in  th6  educational  system  from  elitist  or  selective  to  . 
a  more  comprehensive  or  flexible  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  more  reconstriuctlonal  or 
radical  conception,  according  to  which  education  and  interventions 
in  environmental  conditions  by  means  of  social  and  economic  pollcv 
can  have  e  -strong  impact  and  thus  play  an  important  role  in 
developing  human  potential,    in  his    presidential  address  to  the 
American  SocloJ-ogical  Association  in  1961  Paris  was  a  spokesman  of 
such  an  optimistic  ideology  when  he  said  that  policy  measures 
in  the  social  and  educational  domains  can  "lift  a  nation  bv  its 
bootstraps"  (Paris,  I96I,  p. 839).    •  /  -^^^ 
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According  to  the  view  taken  by  the  present  author,  in 
framing  educational  strategies  one  has  for  pragmatic  reasons  to 
adopt  an  environmental  view  based  on  the  conviction  that  education 
can  bring  about  significant  and  worth\^ile  change3  in  students  . 
The  .educator,  bbth  as  researcher  and  teacher,  has  to  be  an 
environmentalist  in  order  to  justify  his  existence.    Tbis  means 
then  tjiat  the  social  scientist  vfho  sets  out  to  investigate 
educatio^ial  probleips  relating  to  individual  differences  should 
focus  his  efforts  on  what  specific  environmental  factors  can  do 
in  changing  student  behaviour  instead  of  devoting  his  time 
entirely  to  what  the  "genetic  limitations"  are.    It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  so  far  no  bridge  has  been  built  between  genetics 
and  psychology  in  terms  of  factual  Knowledge  about  the  connections 
between  specific  skills  that  are  crucial  for  scholastic  performance. 
Thus,  tjiere  is  no  tangible  connection  between  eventual  genetic 
factors  and  directly  observable  intellectual  behaviour.    The  more 
successful  the  social  scientist  becomes  in  obsei^ing  ^nd  assessing 
^what  is  tangible,  i«e.,  the  various  environmental  variables.'^nd  the 
behaviours  related  tp.them,  the  more  so  that  observed  behaviour 
can  be  attributed  to  environmental  circiim^stances  •    The  margin  of 
ig?iorance,  i.e.,  of  behaviour  variance  unaccounted  for,  which  has 
traditionally  been  attributed  to  "inborn"  factors ,  thereby  becomes 
increasingly  smaller* 


There  is  now  quite  a  lot  of  evidence  to  shov  that  sheer 
increase  in  participation  in  education. will  not  have  the^strong 
equalizing  effect  it  was  expected  to  Have,  neither  in  terms  of 
opportvmity  to  enter  the  system  nor  in  terms  of  attainments. 
Evidently,  vmiversalization  of  education  at  the  secondary  stage, 
for  instance,  levels  out  almost  entirely  inequalities  in  access, 
but  there  Are  in  the  educational  system  features  which  counteract 
vmiversalization  of  access  and  tend  to  increase . differences  in 
attainment.    These  features  have  been  briefly  taken *up  above  as 
dil'^mmas^or  incompatibilities.' 

When  the  broadening*  of  opportunities,  particularly  for 
secondary  education,  did  not  have  the  expected  effect,  attention 
was  turned  to  th"e  years  preceeding  entry  to  regular  schooling. 
Educational  provision  during  pre-school  years  and  compensatory 
action  prior  to  or  S/\  connection  with  entry  to  school  were  thought 
to  be  solutions.    Ap^t  from  universal  provision  for  pre-school 
education,  educational  programmes  for  poor  parents  have  been  tried 
in  order  to  improve  educational  services.    It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  extra  services  provided  to  white .children  in  the  U.S»  by 
theit-  parents  in  excess  to  *hose  provided  to  bjkack  children  by  " 
their  parents  amounted  to  some  $1300  per  pupil  year  (Carlson,  1972> 
This  is  the  rationale  for  providing  funds  for  compensatory  efforts.. 
Th?more  children  of  low  socio-economic  status  in  a  school  district 
the  more  operating  funds  for  such  and  similar  programmes  are 
allocated. 
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Steps  could  be  taken  to  improve  the  health  conditions  for 
children  from  underprivileged  groiij^s  by  providing  supplementary 
proteins  and  vitamins  during-^regnancy  and  lactation.  Another 
strategy  ^jhich  seems  to  hold  promise  has  been  tried  out  in  the 
Milwaukee  Project  of  infant  education.    A  small  group  of  mothers  with 
IQ  below  75  and  with  newborn  childi*en  have  been  divided  randomly 
into  one  experiment  and  one  control  group.    Both  mothers  and 
children  have  had  continuous  educational  treatment  for  'a  long 
period.    After  66  months  it  is  reported  that  the  average  difference, 
between  children  in  the  control  and  the  experiment  group  amounted 
to  an  astounding  30  points.  'The  difference  in  language  development 
was  one  and  a  half  years  (Education  Daily.  1974,  No. 9).    The  treat- 
ment of  the  experimental  group  had  appaiiently  succeeded  in  offsetting 
the  influence  on  the  children  of  the  retarded  mothei^s.    The  mothers, 
on  their  part,  wecg  the  subject  of  training  in  hasU  skills  so  that  . 
they  covad  get  and  hold  a  job.    This  intensive  project,  from  which 
so  far  vQry  little  has  been  reported' in  print,  is  of  particular 
interest  because  it  represents  an  effort  of  massive  and  continuous 
compensatory  education,  whereas  the  Head  Start  programmes  were  more 
or  less^brief  episodes  in 'the  life  of  slum  chifljren.^ 

^  *  *  * 

A  fundamental  policv  problem  for  most  European  countries  in 
the' last  decades,  "and  prob«ly  for  the  foreseeable  future,  is  the 
tpaditional  organisatiori  of  education, .at  the  secondary  stage  in 
particular,  in  two  parallel  sub-systems.    This  is  the  dualism  between 
voc-ationally-oriented  and  academically- oriented  schools  or  pro- 
grammes, which  reflects  the  "one-dimensionality*'  of  evaluating  what 
.is  achieved  by  both  the  individual  student  e^d  the  school  he  is  - 
attending.    The'  two  systems  have  emerged  from  certain  historical  and 
social  conditions;    the  compulsory,  elementary  school  being  a  pro- 
duct mainly  of  the  19th  century  industrialization,  and  the  academic 
secondary  school  with  a  long  tradition  going  back  to  the  Middle  Ages 
preparing  for  the  learned  professions,    inis  dualism  is. a 
product  of  a  society  that  was  almost  entirely  ascriptive  in 
its  allocation  of  social  status.    The  selection  and/or  transfer 
at  an  early  age'  to  academic  secondary  education  by  and  large  .* 
determines  the  subsequent  occupational  career;    decides  whether 
it  will  fal3iwithin  the  blue  collar  or  the  white  collar  bracket. 
The  built-in  Tl edibility  is  almost  nil.  " 


It  would  be  in^order  to  be  more* precise  at  this  point  and 
ask  the  question,  "Equality  of  opportunity  for  vh^t?"    Usually  one 
implies,  when»  talking  about  equalizing  opportunities,  the  vertical 
clijnbing  within  the  socially  established  educational  hierarchy  from  . 
\rtiich  there  are  entries  into  the  occupational  hierarchy  of  prestige, 
status  and  income.    There  is,  indeed,  a  tendency  to  rank  both 
education  and  the  ensuing  OQCupations  along  one  vertical  dimension 
of  academic  excellence  and  prestige.    Very  often  one  overlooks  the 
horizontal  diversity  of  optlon§  which  need  not  be  strongly  related 
to  academic  performance  but  reflect  other  types  of  interests 
(Holland,  1963;.    There  are  strong  indications  that  by  making  the 
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system  more  flexible  and  trying  to  avoid^def initive  choices  before 
the  end  of  secondary  educati*on  at  least,  one  can  enhance  the 
attractiveness  of  the  horizontal  options  that  no  longer  preclude  a 
re-entry  into  the  traditioiiai  academic  "mainstream".  ^ 

Another  problem  of  flexibility  relates  to  the  possibilities 
of  re-entering  the  system,  once  having  left  it.    Those  who  have  not 
by  means  oi  the  "eleven-plus"  been  able  to  make  it  into  grammar 
school  in  England  or  the  Gymnasium  in  Germany  have  in  the  ovep:* 
whelming  majority  of  cases  not  Deen  eligible  for  a  further  education 
qualifying  them  for  the  professional  sector  of  jpbs.    The  drop-outs, 
who  have  not  completed  a  course  and  thus  not  obtained  a  certificate 
are  not  only  at  disadvantage  on  the  job  market  but  have  great     ^  , 
diffi^xxlties  in  completing  the  formal  education  which  is  the  basis 
for  their  further  occupational  improvement  and  promotion..  In 
various  countries,  provisions  have  been  made  in  recent  years  for 
adults  to  extend  their  level  of  general  education  and  thereby, to 
close  some\riiat  the,^"educaj;ion  gap"  that  has  been  created  by  the 
enrolment  explosion  during  the  last  two  decades.    ,One  of  the  pivotal 
ideas  behind  the  system  of^  "life-long"  or  "recurrent*"  education  is 
to  open  the  institutions  of  higher  lean:iing  td  adults  with  .vocational 
experience,  partly  by  waiving  formal  and  uniform  requirements  for 
admission  and  partly  by  tailoring  a  system  of  "modules"  of  courses, 
which  should  fit  the  ad  hoc  needs  better  than  the  requirements  of 
package  courses  wrapped  up^  in  degr,ees. 

A  Concluding  Philosophical  Note 

It  is  striking  to  stud^ts  of  the  debate  on  schpol  reforms 
which  are  in  most  cases  structural,  that  these  r'eforms^  particularly 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  change,  have  been  conceived  of  as* 
entirely  pedagogical  and  not  social  problems*    A  change  from  a> 
selective^elitist  to  a  comprehensive  stinacture  is  usually  discussed 
in  terms'  of  "standards",  i.e.,  in  terms*  of  measurable  achievements. 
Concern  is  expressed  about- the  possibilities  of  the  piost^able 
students  to  develop  up  to -their  potential.    Concerns  are  further 
expressed  that  teachers  in  undiff e'rentiated  classes  would  have  to 
encounter  increased  workload  and  deteriorating  discipline,  etc. 
But  the  forces  that  have  been  pressing  for  structural  changes,  not 
least  in  terms  of  broadening,  access  to  secondary  and  tertiary 
education,  ^re  social  and  economic  and  the  goals  that  the  schools 
are  supposed  to  achieve  are  by  no  means  limited  .to  merely  cognitive 
ones.    The  schools  fulfill  important  socializatfOrrtasks  in  our 
society  which  we^  have  hardly  begun  to  evaluate,  since  we  have 
b'een  so  spellbound  by  the  debate  g,bout  what  hfeppens^  to  the  ' 
standards  when  steps  are  taken  toward  a  "Comprehensivization" 
that  will  broaden  opportunities.  -  • 
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Thds,  educational  policy  should  by  no  means  be  conceived 
^  of  as  operating  in  a  socio-economic  ^nd  political  vacuum.  It  is, 

and  should  be  closely  related  to  the  overall  social  policy.  This* 
*  relatior-hip  becomes  particularly  obvious  when  we  begin  to  analyze 
the  equality-meritocracy  issue.  ,  One  then  begins  to  realize  how 
the  value  clipaate  stemming  from  the  prevailing  social  and  economic 
policy  is  reflected  in  the  premium  put  on  educated  ability  geared 
to  growth  and  economic  efficiency. 
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^     A  Comment  on  Hus^ 


KjellEide^ 


In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  probably  also  / 
elsewhere,  the  nane  of  Torsten  Hus^n  is  strongly  associated 
with  the  t^rin  "coaprehensive"*      This  association  comes 
readily*  to  mipd  when  reading  his  paper  "Strategies  for  Educational 
Equsility". In  this  Xairly  Ahbxt  paper,  he  manages,  to  comment 
upon,  or  at  leaqt  hint  at,;most  of  the  issues  related  to  this 
vast  subject.      Vfhat  remains  for  a  discussent  is  mainly  to 
provide  some  supplem^tai^  remarks^  an4  perhaps-,  to  suggest 
some  issues 'as  more  important  than  others* 

Inequality  between  whom  and  on  what 

Inequality  has' many  dimensions,  depending  upon  what 
criteria  ifre  use. to  distinguish  between  potentially  unequal 
groups.     tn/the  last  year  or  two  several  official  documents 
in       country  have  dealt  with  "inequality" >  not  even  bothering 
to  explain  that  their  sole  issue  is  inequality  between  the  two* 
sexes^     Previously,  the  term  "inequality",  used  in  a  broad 
social  context  without  explanation,  would  most  certainly  have 
referred  to  disparities  between  groups  defined  in  terras  of 
soci£^l  class,  occupational  status,  social  origin  or  income  ' 
'level.      In  other  countries  differences  between  ethnic, 
cultural,  or  religious  sub-groups  may  be  in  the  fore-front  of  ^ 
the  ine<juality  discussion,  and  more  recently  differences  between 
age-groups  emerged  as  an. issue.     In  addition,  an^underlying 
theme  in  discussions  on  educational  equality  is  always 
differences  in  ability,  talent,  intelligence,  etc.         ^  ^ 

Inequalities  which  for  political/moral  reasons  are 
found  inacceptable,  are  regarded  as  forms  of  discrimination 
to  be  removed  oi*  at  least  modified  through  political 
measures.      Yet,  what  we  regard  ^s  discrimination,  changes 
with  time.      Not  very  long  ago,  inequalities  related  to 
social  status  were  taken  for  granted,  as  part  of  the  nature  of  » 
things,  and  to  many  people  it  still   remains  so.   Our  ideas 
about  vhat  is  discrimination  in  the  relationships  among 
ethnic  groups  or  between  the  ,sexes  have  changed  rapidly  in 
recent  years,,  and  considerable  doubts  have  arisen  even  about 
the  o'bvious  Tight  of  certain  cultures  to  dominate  others. 
^  The  first  signs  have  also  occurred  that  we  may  \e  in  for  a 
revision  of  traditional  views  on  obvious  rights  associated 
with  tjigh  or  low  ability.  '    Those  rather  rapid  c;hanges  in 
general  attitudes  towards  inequalities    are  in  many  ^giys  a 
mor6  interesting  asped^;  of  the  dis(;ussion  in  recent  years  than 
tUe  actual  ^changes  that  halve   opcurred  in  such  inequalities. 
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It  we  look  at  fhe  ^tual  changes,  however,  rec'ent 
trends  vfory  considerably  according  to  what  inequali^ty 
dimension  wfe  study.      In  my  own*^ country,  the  development 
towards  equed  educatxonal  a^ttk^nment  between  geographical 
districts  and  between  the  two  aexes  ^sls    been  steady  and 
reasonably  fast  in  the  last  d^ecade  or  two.      Ethnic  ^ 
differences  have  silso  been  considerably  modified    in  my 
country' as  well  as  in  some  others*      According  to  some 
measures,  we  can  also  trace  a  certain  tendency  towards  greater 
equedity  in  terms  of  educational  attainment  for  ybuAg  people 
with  varying  social  origins, though  this  trend  is  delinitely 
slower  than  iA  the  other  'inequality  dimensions  referred  to 
above*'    Other  countries  appear  to  h3.ve    had  similar 
experiences*  ^The  rapid  expansion  of  educationed  facilities 
has*  however,  tended  to  increase  differences  in  "educational 
achievement    among    age  groups*    On  the  ather  hand,  the 
growing  recognition  oX  our  traditional  discrimination  against 
what  we  term  low  ability  groups  in  education  mky  have  become 
somewhat  modified*  ^ 

In  our  disdussions  of  /^inequality"  it  may  thus  be 
useful  to  distinguish  more  clearly  between  the  criteria 
according  to  whioh  we -want  to  define ^potentially  unequal 
.groups  or  individuals.^      It  would  also  certainly  be  of 
interest  to  examine  why ^some  group  disparities  appear  more 
easily  modifiable  than  others*  This  topic  may  be  related  to 
the  equally  interesting  question  of  why  certain  inequalities 
are  regarded  as  more  acceptable  than  others*     Yet,  such 
issues  are  not  the  topic  of  thig/^fihprt  paper* 

We  should,  perhaps,  also  pay  more  attention  to  the 
choice  ot  terms  in  which  to  measure  inequality*  Among 
economists, income  is  the  obvious  dimension  according  to  which 
inequality  is  measured*    There  are  some  problems  involved  in 
.  thi9  measurement,  and  not  least  in  the  aggregation  of  income 
•over*  tiJne »  .    .  *  '  " 

0  Yet,  the  main  short-coming  of  this  measure  is  its 

underlying  assumption  •  of  human  be.ings  as  .shaped  in  the, 
image  of  "thi?  economic  man^*      In  reality,  man  appreciates 
status^  prestige,  power  and  influence,  as  well  as  interesting 
.work,  favourable  working  c^onditions,  good  human  relationships 
etc*      Ad^ed  to  this  may  be  such  personal  characteristic 9 
health,  knowledge  and^ understanding,  and  many  more* 

Consequently,  attempts  are  made  by  other  social 
scientists  to  define  inequalities  in  terms  of  the  total 
"resources",  in  the  .broadest  possible  sense,  controlled  by 
or  available  to  different  individuals  or  groups*  Such 
measures. are  certainly  more  appropriate  in  terms  of  what 
individuals  in  faSt  find  desirable.  '  Yet,  suqh  a  concept  of 
total  resources. jiidkco  explic.it  the  aggregation  problems  which 
in  the  case  of  income  are  so  well  hidden. tha<t  we  tend^  to 
forget  them*      It  is  obviously  unrealistic  to -assume  that  a 
specific  set  of  different  resources  available  to  any  individual 
will  be  attributed  the  same  relative  ^alue  by  all 
individuals.      In  other  words,  the  very  doubtful  assumption 
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of  a  coBuaon  scale  according  to  which  the  situation  of  / 
individuals, or  groups  can  be  measured,  comes  out  very  clearly  (1), 

Examples  of  rather  deviant  value  structures  may. 
be  the  traditional  belief  in  virtue  and  happiness  associated 
with  povferty  (mostly  adhered  to  by  groups  not  so  poor), 
,  "back  to  nature"  philosophies,  "opting  out  of  society"  in 
hippie  manner,  strong  emphasis  on  group  solidairity  as  found 
in  certain  workers*  collectives* etc.      Clearly,  measures  of 
inequality  in  terms  of  general  access  to  resources  cannot 
pretend  to  be  "objective"  in  the  sense  t'hat  everyone  would 
agree  to  the  degree  of,  or  even  the  direction  of  inequality. 
There  may  still  in  our  society,  be  sufficient  correspondence 
between  pre.dominant  vedue  structures  to  permit  the 
development  pf  some  widely  acceptable  indicators  on  inequality* 
Yet,  there  may  be  reasons  for  warning  6igalnst  too  simplistic 
conclusions  in  this  field* 

One  such  danger-  is  invoJLved  in  the  relative  nature 
o^  inequality  measures,  •   At  the  one  extreme,  the  difference 
between  someone  living  at.  minimiim  subsistence  level  and  someone 
being  offered  the  half  of  that,  may  be  regarded  as  jpather 
fundamental*      On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  between 
earning  twa  millions'  or  one  million  a  year  may^not  be>regarded 
as  essential,  in  spite  of  the  relative  difference  being  the 
same*      Correspondingly,  the  difference  in  a  developing 
country  between  a  minority  with  four  yeats  of  primary  educa- 
tion arwi  a  majority  with  no  education  at  all,  may  mean  something 
'iquite  different  from  the  difference  between  a  minority  with 
thirteen  years  of  education  and  a  majority  with  nine  years, 
!Phe  lesson  to  be  drawn  fyom  this,  is  simply  that  >e  should 
perhaps  be  a  little  bit  more  careful  before  we  draw  definite 
conclusions  about  "increased"  or  "decreased"  inequality  m 
educational  terms  over  time,      This  is  partly  an  argument 
simply  about  the  declining  mairginal  value  of  raoney^  but  also 
an  indication  that  "education"  is  a  manifold  phenomenon,    A  * 
specific  "year  of  education"  is  not  necessarily  equivalent 
to  any  other  "year*of  "education" 

Finally  in  this  section,  it  should  ^e  pointed  out 
that  the  criteria  we  choose  to  measure  inequality  may  iW 
themselves  have  something  to  do  with  the  equality  issue, tin 
an  educational  contQ;ct,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
inequality  may  relate  less  to  attainment  than  to  control  over 
what  is  being  attained.      Offering  a  group  equal  opportunity 

X.et,  iaiilng  ability  to  absorb  even  elementa*ry  '  ' 

lessons  from  welfare  theory  i6  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  still  people  trying  to 
develop  aggregate  indexes  of  social  indicators 
assumed  to  be  valid  for  all. 
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to  ittain  something  to  which  the  group  attaches  little 
value,  but  denying  it  services  to  which  it  really  attaches 
great  value,  may  b&  as  discriminating  as  any  inequality 
measured  along  scales  of  quantitative  attainment*      This  is 
a  poa.nt  to  which  I  shall  come  back  later  on» 

Equality  and  So.cial  Mobility 

'as  I  uhderstand  Torsten  Hus^n's  paper,  he  discusses 
three  increasingly  radical  concepts  of  equal  educational 
opportunity:  the  traditional  concept  of  equacL  opportimity 
in  terms  of  access  to  education,  the  concept  of  equal 
outcomes  in  terms  of  educational  attainment,,  and  the  concept 
of  equal  outcomes  in  1:enns  of  social  position*      Leaving  for 
the  moment  the  problems  involved  in  meaningful  definitions  of 
"equal 'access" ,  "equal  attainment"  and  "equal  social 
position",  the  increasing  radicalism  q^f  such  claims  appears 
to  be  measured  by  the  extent  ta  which  they  contribute  *to 
social  mob ill ty*    There  is  sufxicient  evidence  to  conclude, 
that  equal  opportunity  of  access  does  not  automatically  lead 
to  equal  educational  attainment,  and  that  equal  eduoational 
attainment  does  not  necessarily  lead^l^  equal  social  positions 
whatever  definitions  we  apply  to.  those  terms*      We  have 
reasons  to* believe,  however,  that  progress  towards  a  less 
amljitiousXy  defined  objective  of  this  Ifind  will  also  mean 
some  progress  towards  the  more  ambitioixsly  defined  objectives, 
though  the  strength  of  such  interxeiationehips  is  still 
under  debate; 

A  more  open  question,  however,'  concerns  the  nature 
,of  the  relationship  between  social  mobility  created  by  such 
means,  and  the  general  degree  of  equality  in  the  society*  As 
I  see  it,  a  more  equal  representation  of  individuals  with 
different  SQcial  origins  in  the  upper  strata  of  educational 
'attainment/  or  social  positions  does  not  necessarily  reduce 
inequality  in  Society  as  a  whole.      There  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  historical  evidence  that  could  even  l>e  used  as  an 
argument  for  thfe  opposite  being  true. 

 .       Offering  an  opportunity  f or  pojtejatijtULgM&rs^JL  

Imderdog  groups  to  join  the  higher  social  strata  in  society, 
is  a  well-taiown  strategy  for  keeping  such  groups  "under 
control",  at  a  low  level  in  the  social  "hierarchy*, .  The  long- 
term  effects  of  such  a  strategy  may  be  debatable,  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  it  reduces  the  chances -of  access  to  power 
for  *the  underdog  group  as  a  whole. 

This  is  why  data  on  the  extent  to  which  education 
contril^utes  to  social  mobility  for  individuals  from 
different  groups  in  society,  are  l^argely  irrelevant  to  the 
question  of  equality  or  inequality  in  society  as  a  whole*  I 
fail  to  see  that  studies  measuring  benefits  for  selected 
individuals,  e*g.  in  terms  of  individual  irteome  differentials 
created  by'  education,  can  provide  any  basisVpr  significant* 
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conclusions  about  the  impact  of  education  6n  equality  for 
major  societal  groups.      If  we  want  to  study  the  latter, 
we  shall  at  least  have  to  look  for,  historical  evidence, 
bringing  out  relationship^  between  growing  levels  of  mass- 
education,  and  the  emergence  of  siich  new  powerful  political 
groups  as  the  organized  farmer  movements  in  several 
countries,  and  the  labour  movement  in  Western  Europe.  It 
would  appear  that  the  access  of  a  few  individuals  originating 
ftTfm  suon  groups  to  high  social  positions  is  relatively 
marginal  in  this  context,  as  compared  with  the  effects  of 
general  ediiisation  for  all.      At  a  higher  educational  level, 
similat  conclusions  may  be  drawn  in  the  context  of  the 
recent  development  towards  industrial  demaci^acy  in  some 
countries. 


Going  back  for  a  momenli^to  the  question  of  measures 
or  inequality,  most  observable'  scales' of  standard  ranking 
can  be  seen  as  p.olitical/cultural  phenomena,  determined  by 
the  predominant  social  groups  within  a  society.      The  at 
least  partial  acceptance  of  such  standards  by  other  groups 
is  a  consequence  of  the  established  reward  structure  in  the 
society,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  the  ^esulif  .of  a  socialization 
process  based  on  the  value  structures  of  predominant  groups, 
in  which  education  plays  an  essential  part. 

This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  currerjt  debate  about 
sexual  roles.      Does  equality  between  the  two  sexes  mean  that 
women  shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  male  roles  to  the 
same  extent  as  men?     Or  does  it  mean  that  societal  role 
expectations  should  be  influenced  by  features  of  what  we  today 
regard  as  "feminine  roles"?      In  more  generalized  terms,  can 
an  underdog  group  be  sMd  to  havfe  obtained  equality  unless 
value  structures  and  performance  standards  predominant  / 
with.in  such  a  group,  also  manage  to  influence  the  general  value 
structure  and  perfoiynance  scales  of  the  society  in  question?  ^ 

Similar  questions  are  well  known  from  thb  debate 
about  equality  between  social,  racial  and  religious  groups, 
and  they  may  also  emerge  from  Qurrent  discussions  about  "the 

generation  gap".      Which  groups  shall  be  legitimized  to  

^define  the i)erformance  standards^  according  to  which  rewards 
should  be  distributed?     "       ,  ^  , 

Such  questions  are  clearly  related  to  question  of 
social  mobility  and  equality.    Increased  jaocial  mobility 
may  mean  increased  acceptance  also  by  Underdog  groups  of  - 
values  and  periorraance  standards  set  by  predominant  groups 
in  society.      Equality  of  opportunity  may  be  gained  at  the 
cost  of  sacrificing  one's  own  performance  st^dards,  which 
quite  often  means  acceptance  of  a  permanent  underdog  role 
Oo.  the  group  as  a  whole..   Viewed  "in  this  light,  "positive 
discrimination'*  may  simply  be  a  compensation  for  such  costs. 
It  is  the  price  paid  by  predominant  groups  for  maintaining 
their  value  structures  and  performance  standards  .as  those  * 
valid  for  society  as  a  whole. 
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The  future  societal  context 

Strategies'  adopted  for  dealing  with  equality  ie^sues 
implicitly  presuppose  Bssential  features  of  the  future 
society^      One 'may  .accept,  for,  instance,  the  concept  of  a 
post-industrial  society  such  as  outlined  by  Paniel  Bell,  in 
.which  predommamt  features  of  a  contemporary  industrial 
culture  are  enlarged  to  encompass  all  fields  of  productive 
activities*      Even  the  service  industries,  which  according 
to  the, vision  will  em^oloy  the  large  majority  of  people,  will 
be  run  according  to  principles  developed  in  the  industrial 
world  of  today,  with  ever  increasing^ job  specialization 
organised  in  hierarchical  decision-making  stiructures  within 
the  framework  of  semi'^-automised  control  systems ♦ 

The  obvious  con'sequence       this  vision  is  a  further 
increase  in  the  dichotomy  between  a  work  situation  which  for  the 
large  majority  has  lost  all  meaning,  and  increasing  amounts 
of  spare  time  {and  consmaption)  to  c^jmpensate  for  this*  In 
addition,  a  steadily,  growing  proportion  of  the  grown  up 
populatidn  will  not  be  able  (or  willing)  to  satisfy  the 
requij:fement5  of  the  production  systems..      They  will  live 
as  consuming  individuals  only,  being  compensated  through  social 
regulations  for  not  being  admitted  to  work  life* 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  future  society  may  develop 
incentive  structures  and  socialization  processes,  that  would 
make  most  people  willing  to  accept  the  value  structures  reflected 
in  such  a  system,  and  the  performance  standards  established 
by  it.    Two  essential  questif^ns  reniain,  however:    is  a 
system  of  this  kind  necessary,  and  is  it  desirable?  • 

The  first  quesJ;ion  ds  empirical,  and  can  firmly  be 
answered  by  "no".  Th^re  is  stxfficient  evidence  today  to 
permit  a  rejection  of  the  idea  that  a  society  of  this  kind 
♦    is  a  *Heclin6lOgioal  necessity*^.      Even  if  we  maintain  high 
aspirations  in  terras  of  economic  production  (which  may  be 
doubtful  enough),  we  know  that  high  levels  of  economic 
performance  can  be  compatible  vith  fundamentally  different 
ways  of  organising  work  life.  '  Even  today,  we  may  have  gone 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  job  specialization  and  the 
building  up  of  hierarchical  decisionrraaking  structures  aiming 
at  internal  consistency  a^d  predictability  within  systems. 
Puttoe  developments  may  take  us  much*  further  away  from  such 
but-dated  'ideas  about  .how  the  productive  activities  of 
"human^  beings  should  be  managed.    The  increasing  share  in 
the  economy  of  service  activities  will  strengthen  this 
tendency,, at  least  if  we  maintain  that  they  should  really 

offer  service  to  their  clients. 

*  «. 

The,  implication  of  this. is  also  that  we  do  not  have 
to  think  of  leisure  time  consiunptioh  as  a  ceritlpensation  for 
a  performance  at  work'withx)ut  meaning.    V/e  also  have  the 
option  of  organising  work  life  in  a  way  that  will  exclude 
rather  fewer  adults  than  today, « instead  of  more. 
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2he  question  of  whether  this  latter  alternative  is 
preferable,  is  basically  a  political  one.    It  is,  however, 
strongly  related  to  the  question  of  equality,  as  it 
represents  the  only  alternative  which  makes  a  policy  for 
equality  feasible. 

It  offers  opportunities  for  more  pluralistic  scales 
of  performance  to  determine  the  distribution  of  resources, 
of  which  access  to  power  may  prove  to  be  the  most  important, 
whilfe  income  differentials  may  serve  more  as  compensation  for 
low  scores  on  other  resource  dimensions.      It  offers,  in 
other  words,  a  possibility  , to  avoid  the 'artificial  preservation 
of  value  structures  dominating  our  indust;rial  societies  as 
an  unhappy  inheritance  to  be  passed  on* to  our  post-  , 
-industrial  future • 

Some  implications  for  educational  policies 

In  principle,  the  consequences  for  educational* 
policies  are  fairly  simple.      If  we  want  education  to  serve  as 
a  means  to  achieve  greater  equality  in  society,  along  whatever 
dimension  we  regard  as  important,  we  should  be  more 
ooncemed  about  what  education  offers  than  with  its  effect 
on  social  mobility.      The  main  content. of  "positive  discrimi- 
nation" would  have  to  be  in  terms  of  increased  control  over 
education  by  th'^e  grPups  one  would  like  to  favour,  rather  than 
increased  access  to  a  kind  of  education  serving  purposes  « 
othe;r  than. their  own,  - 

Clearly,  such  policies  would  have  little  meaning  if 
such  chauiges  in  power  were  to  concern  education  alone. 
Corresponding  chsmges  would  have  to  occur  in  work, life  and 
in  ^ocial  life  more  generally,    'Only  then  would  new  standards  ' 
of  educational  performance  be  valid  outside  the  sheltered  world 
of  educational  institutions.      Yet,  what  happens  within 
education  may  have  a  decisive  role  to^  play  in  promoting,  or 
possibly  hampering,  corresponding  developments  outside, 

Opel^ational  strategies  will  hardly  be  as  clear-cut 
as  indicated  here.      In  many  cases,  'a  compensatory  policy 
in  a  more  traditional  sense  may  be  needed  along  with  a 
gradual  chsmge  in  the  power  structure  determining  the 
purposes  served  by  the  school.      Such  compensatoi:y  measures 
would,  however,  have  to  be  much  more  profound  than  the  lip- 
service  payed  td  such  principles  in  most  of  our  countries. 
Our  current  efforts  to  counteract  some  of  .the  worst  im- 
balsmces  in  terms  of  favouring  the  strong,  can  hardly 
influence  educational  equality  more  than  marginally, " 

To  achieve  this,  however,  it  seems  necessary  that 
we  accept  a  bit  more'  whole-heartedly  that  our  present  strong 
discrimination  of  those  we  regard  as  "less  talented"  may 
have  to  be  reversed.    Probably,  the  current  inequalities  ' 
according  to  the  ability  dimension,  in  terras  of  educational 
^resources  offered,  is  the  real  root  of  most  obstacles  to  a 
development  towards  equality  in  more  important  dimensions,. 
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Distributional  Iirpact  ol  Helfhoda 
of  Educational  Finance 

Maureen  Woodhall  * 

1.  Introduction 

r  "OJhe  most  obvious  way  to  increase  equality  ofv.,^ 

•opportunity  in  education  is  to  remove"  the  financial  barriers 
that  nay  prevent  the  children  of  the  poor  from  entering  or 
completing  any  course  of  education*      Thus,  in  most  O.E.C.D. 
countries,  the  earliest  attempts  to  overcome  inequalities  of 
access  to  higher  educatiofi  cpnsisted  either  of  reductions  or 
abolition  of  fees,  or  provision  of  schorarships  for  needy 
students.     When  it  was  realised  that  this  did  not  guarantee 
equality *T)f  opportunity,  since  living  expenses  and  foregone 
eamint^s  still  represented  a  financial  obstacle  for  those  from 
low- income  families,  student  aid  po-licies  were  developed,  so 
that  no  student  should  be  discouraged  from  completing  his 
education,  on  grounds  of  cost,  either  direct  or  4-yidireet. 

Many  policy-makers  still  believe  ihat government 
'subsidies  to  universities  or  other  instltutib^  to  reduce  or 
'abolish  tuition  fees,  combined  with  grants  to  needy  students 
zo  cover  their  living  expenses,  is  the  best  way  of  achieving 
equajLity  of  "Opportunity.      However,  this  traditional  policy 
has  recently  been  subject  to  criticism  on  grounds  of  equity 
and  sucial  justice.      The  critics  point  out  that  this  method 
of  financing  higher  education  is  often  i^nfair,  in  terms  of  the 
xdistribUtion  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  education,  and  that 
it  does  little  to  Equalise  life  chances.,  since  it  concentrates 
subsidies  heavily  in  one  ^>articular  sector  of  education,  and  on 
one  age  group,  leaving  those  who  are  tod  old,  or  unqualified  to 
entex  higher  education,  to  subsidise  the  more  fortimate  minority 
Because  higher  education  h^s  expanded  so  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  and  because  it  offers  financial  rewards  in  the  foiro  of 
higher  earning  capacity,  this  means  that  oldet  tax-payers,  and 
those  witlf' average  incomes,  are  subs-idising,  through  taxation,, 
the  young  who  \dll  enjoy  higher  than  average  incomes  in  the 
future,  as  a  result  of  their  education;    and  because  students 
from  upper  income  families  are  .so  heavily  represented  in 
universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  this 
means  that  high  income  families  are  subsidised  by  those  with 
lower  incomes.  ' 

Therefore,  a  lively  fcontroversy  has  developed  between' 
those  who  feel  that  the  goal  of  equality  will  best  be  served 
by  further  extending  public  subsidies,  in  order  to  provide  free 
education  for  all  ^t  the  post-secondary  level,  as  .well  as  at 
the  compiile'ory  stages  of  schooling,  and  those  who  advocate  ' 
maintaining,  and  in  some  cases  increasing,  private  contributions 
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to^the  costs  of  higher  education,  in  order  to  achieve  an 
equitable  distribution  of  financial  burdens  and  benefits. 
This  conxroversy  has  been  sharpened  in  the  last  or  two  by 

the  debate  on  recurrent  education.      In  most  0*E.C.3).  countries 
at  present,  methods  of .financing  education  are  ill  adapted  to 
a  syste^i  of  life-Ion^  or  i^ecurrent  education,  since  students 
^in  traditional,  full-time  higher' education  are  usually  more 
heavily  subsidised  than  adults  undertaking  .part-time  education 
or  retraining, » and  fJbfiancial  aid  for  students  is  usually 
provided  at  levels  and  terms  which  oresuopose  that  they  ar^e^.  - 
young,,  with  no  depeMants*      ThuSr  adults  who  did  not  hay^--«ie 
same  opportunities  for  higher  education  as  today's  youtJr; 
may  "be  discouraged  from  undertaking  education  or  training  later 
in  their  working  lives.  r 

;A  number  of  proposals  have  therefore  been  put  forw^d 
recen-cly  fux*  changing  present  systems  of  financing  higher 
education,  in  onder  to  achieve  greater  equality,  and  to 
provide  individuals  with  a  wide  range  of  opportunities  for 
combining  higher  educ5ation  or  vocational  training  with 
employment.      To  some  extent',  a  division  of  opinion  has  arisen 
between  those  who  believe  that  existing  sourees  and  methods  of 
finance  can  be  adapted  aaid  extended  to  increase  the  range  of 
options  opeyi  jto  individuals,  and  thus  promote  greater  equality 
of  access  to  higher  education,  and       tne  same  time  to  make 
the  distribution  of. costs  and  benefits  among  different 
social  groups  and  age  groups  more  equitable,  and  those  who 
believe  that  a  total  transformation  of  methods-" of  financing  is 
required.      This  paper  begins  with  a  revi'ew  of  existing 
financial  arrangements  in  O.JS.C*!).  countries,  and  then  attempts 
to  assess  the  effects  of  alternative  methods  qf  finance  on 
inequalities  in  education,  and  looks  at  some  of  the  proposals 
that  have  been  made  for  chant^ing  the  distribution  of  costs  and 
benefits  of  higher  education  between  individuals  and  society,* or 
between  different  income  and  social  groups.  ^ 

General  Trends  in  financing  higher  education  m  ^.K.C*1). 
countries  . 

The  most  striking  trends  in  the  finance  of  higher         -  ^ 
education  in  member  countries  in  recent  years  is  the  rate  of 
growth  of  financial  resources  devoted  to  higheu  education,  and 
the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  expenditure  coming  from  public 
funds,  particularly  from  central  government.      The-  rapid 
exp^ansion  of  higher  education 'in  the' 1950s  and  1960s  meant 
that  public  expenditure  rose  very  markedly  and  expenditure  on 
higher  education  now  accounts  for  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
education  budget  in  seme  O.E.C.D.  countries,  and  in  the  Onited 
States  higher  e.ducatiort  receives  more  than  a  third  of  all 
expenditures  on  educatio:i,  which  amounts  to  2.5  per  cent  of  G.N. P. 

The  great  bulk  of  this  increase  in  expenditure  has  been 
financed  from  government  sources,  rather  thah  by  individuals, 
so  that  the  balance  between  public  and  private  finance  has 
shifted  dxai&atid'ally  away  fram  the  individual  student  and  his 
family,  towards  the  tax-payer  as  the  main' provider  of  f induce 
for  higher  education..    In  the  United  States,  students  or  theiif 
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families  provided  more  thaii  60  per  cent  of  all  expenditure 
on  higher  education  in  1939,  but  only  35  per  cent  in  1970  (1), 
In  Britain,  student  fees  provided  about  a  third  of  university 
income  in  1938  bub  now  the  proportion  is  about  8  per  cent,  and 
much  of  this  is  covered  Tfy  grants  to  sttidents  from  local 
authorities.      In  other  0.2 .C.B*  countries,  private  expenditure 
is  even  less  isaportant;    in  Prance  95  per  cent  of  university 
^    *     income  cones  from  public  funds,  and  in  Scrandanavia,  where 

tuition  fees  have  been  completely  aboli^ed,  the  proportion 
is  even  hi^jher. 

!Phere  are  many  reasons  why  t>overnrnents'  have  increased 
their  share  of  expenditure  on  higher  education.      In  some 
eas^s,  the  main  justification  has  been  economic:    to  prevent 
shortages  of  qualified  manpower  which  would  threaten  econoRiic 
growth.      However  in  recent  years,  as^shortaj^es  of  ^^raduates 
have  become  less^  obvious,  and  in  some  countries  s^ri>liises 
"hrava  developed,  the  economic  arguisents  for  increasing;  public 
subsidies  for  hi^^her  education  have  been  emphasized  less  than  • 
the  .social  objective  of  increasing  equality  of  Opportxaiity. 

Therefore,  although  the  objectives  of  public^  policy 
may  differ,  there  has  been  a  general  tendency  for  governments 
to  increase  the  level  of  subsidies  for  higher  education.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  subsidies  has  gone  directly  to 
institutions,  to  cover  the  costs  of  tuition,  and  a  smaller 
proportion  has  gone  to  students,  to  help  finance  fees,  where 
necessarjs  or  living  expenses.      The  exact ^balance  between 
public  and  private  sources  of  finance,  and  between  subsidies  to 
institutions,  and  to  students,  and  the  methods  and  provisions 
of  student  aid  policy  di^er  Substantially  between  different 
countries.      The  following  s emotions  give  some  indication  of  the 
range  of  policies  which  exist  in  different  CB.C.D.  countries, 
with  respect  to  financing  tuition  costs  and  student  maintenetnce. 

3*    Financing  (guition  Costs  . 

In  all  0. E.C.I),  countries  a  high  proportion  of  t)ie 
current  expenditure  of  universities  is  financed  directly,  orr^ 
indirectly,  by  government,  but  there  are  many  different  patterns. 
Table  1  Suramaris'es  the  iaain'  sources  of  finance  for  higher 
,    education  iii  a  number  of  countries.  V  ' 
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^  In,  most  European  countries,  higher  education  is 
provided  in  public  institutions,  wheire  tuition  fees  are 
either  very  low,  or  non-existent,  aCnd  wiiioh  derive  about  95 
per  cent  of  their  income  from  government /grants;    in  Canada, 
Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  universities  are  mostly 
private  institutions,  but  receive  over  70  per  cent  of  their 
income  from  public  funds.      In  the  U,S',^A,  .and  Japan  there  are 
^both  public  and  private  institutions.      This  means  that 'there 
are  big  differences  in  the  proportion  of  university  income 
.derived  from  fees.      In  most  European  countries  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  current  income  of  higher  education  institutions 
coMes  from  fees;    in  Australia,  Canada  and  'Ireland  the 
proportion  ranges,  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  while  in  the  United 
States  and  Japan  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
public  and  the  private  sector,  and  in  the  latter,  fees  account 
for  40  to  60  per  cent  of  income.      Bveh  in  public  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  fees  provide  20  per  cent  of  luviversity 
income,  whereas -in  Japanese  public  universities,  fees  account  ^ 
fpr  only  3  per  cent.      However,  these  figures. do  not  by  ' 
themselves  show  the  balance  between  public  and  private 
finance  ^for  higher  education.      In  many  countries  students 
receive  substantial  grants  or  loans,  which  partly  or  completely 
cover  the  cost  of  fees.      Although  fees  accoimt  for  20  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  income  of  American  colleges  and  universities, 
students  and  their  families  contribute  less  th?Ln  this  to  the 
cost  of  their  education,  since  studeni  aid,  whieh  amount  to 
$2,300  million  in  19^9,  coveared  almost  a  quarter  of  all  private 
expenditures  on  higher  education  (1),      Similarly  in  Britain, 
ad  though  8  per  cent  of  university  income  came  from  fees  in 
1967-a,  a  very  high  percentage  of  students  have  their  fees 
paid  in  full  by  local  authorities,      ,      .  -  * 

Therefoye,  what  the  figures  in  Table  1  show  is  TitTT 
so  much  the  balance  between  public  and  private  finance,  Wt  . 
differences  between  countries  in  policies  of  direct  aid, 
through  institutional  grants,  and  indirect  aid,  through  grants 
or  loans  to  students.    In  coxmtries  like  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Ireland  or  the  United  Kingdom,  a  greater  proportion 
of  public  finance  is  in  the  form  of  indirec"^  aid  tb  students 
than  in  most  of  Europe,      This  may  haye  important  implications 
for  the  distribution  pf  the  co^ts  and  b'^nefits  of  higher 
education  between  different  income  grotl^s- in- society ,  since 
direct  subsidies  to  institutions  are  enjoyed  equally  by 
students  ^rom  all  income  groups,  whereas  grants  may  be  means- 
tested.      This  may  affect  the  equity  <k  the  financing  system, 
but  this  will  be  examined  in  more  detail  below. 

The  fact  that  in  the  U,S,  and.J&pan  there  is  a 'public 
and  a  private  sector  of  higher  education  provides  some 
interesting  contracts.      In  the  U,S,«A,  enrolments  in  public 
institutions  have  increased  more  rapidly  thah  in  the  private 
sector  in  recent  years,  but  in  Jap^  it  is  private  colleges 
which  have  grown  most  rapidly. 


'  1)  Carnegie  Commission,  op, cit. 
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SoUroti  of  finanot  for  tuition  oosts  in  J 
hlAT  •duo>tion  in  O.S.C.D.  oountriti  (oiroa  1968) 
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22.0 

12.0 

FpJMiot 

(1968)  . 

95.0 

5.0 

0«x«any 

^  (1965) 

.     .  90.6 

3.7 

5.7 

Ireland 

(1965) 

,    65.9  0.9 

28.5 

4.7 

Japahi 

Publio 
Private 

(1965) 

86.2       ^  10.4 
2.0  0.2 

3.4 

42.0 

f-,55.4 

Swittfrltnd 

(1968) 

42.5'  48.8 

'3.7 

5.0 

Unlttd'-kinsdOB* 
(univarsitias) 

(1967) 

81.8  1.0 

8.3 

8.9 

Unitad  Stataa^t 

"  Publio 
Ppivata 

(1965) 

10.6  61.7 
5.9  2.3 

^  20.2 
60.4 

7.5 

31.4  . 

3ouro««  Figures  furnished  by  Q.E.Q.D  Secretariat. 
KotMt     *  Moluding  r«**aroh  grant*.  > 
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gjhere'  are  other  interesting  differences  between  the 
.public  and  the  private  sectors,  which  are  summarised  iiuTable  2. 
In  the  U^S.A,  private  universities  take  only  30  per  c|d|  of  the 
total  student  population,  aind  receive  over  90  per  ceni^pf  their 
"  income  from  fees  and  endowments*      Private  institutions! also  . 
have'Tligher  fees,  unili  costs  and  staff-student  ratios  than - 
public  institutions.      In  1971  average  tuj^tion  fees  ia  prlyate 
univer&ities  were  over  four  times  the  level  of  fees  in  public 
institutions,  and  between  I960  §aid  1972  private  fees  rose 
considerately  faster  JbhSoi  fees  in  public  universities.      In  ' 
Japan.,  however,  it  is  the  public  sector  which  capers  for  an  ^ 
^elite"  minority  of  students,  and  has  gjuch  higher  cos'ts  per  ' 
student,  and  a  very  much  better  staff-student  ratio.  -i.The 
American  and  Jap^ese  pattern  of  higher  education  shows  that 
where  both  public  ^aiid  private  institutions  exist  there^may  be 
considerable  differences  in  quality,  and  therefore  marked 
'  inequalities,  of  provision  for  different  groups  of  students; 
however,  it  also  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  ^neralise 
about  the  effects  of  public  and  p,:i^ivate  finance  on  quality  of 
education,  insofar  as  quality  is ^measured  by  such  factors  as  r 
unit  cosj;  and^taff-student  ratio.      In  Japan,  the  students^^' 
at  public  universities  are  highly  subsidised,  and  pay^^fee^onlj' 
about  a  fifth  of  the  average  in  private  universitlesr,  although  ^ 
^^hreir  education  actually  costs  four  times  asjijuch.      In  the 
"  U»S*  the  student  in  public  institution^_,alstJ  pays  about  oi^e 
fifth "of  the  average  fee  charged  in  private  universities,  but 
his  education  costs  considerably  less  than  the  average 
expenditure  in  the  private  sector. 

« 

It  is  because  such  inequalities  may  develop  whf«^ 
public  and  private  sectors  of  .education  exist  side  by  side,  ' 
with  considerable  differences  in  the  level  of  fee^  tjftey  charge, 
tha^t  many  countries  have  abolished  fees»in  ofd^^r 'to  promote 
greater  equality  of  ofjportunity .      There  is  a  serious  danger 
that  if  there  are  marked  differences*  in  the  level  of  fees 
charged  in  different  universities,  students  ftom  low-income 
families  will  be  forced  to  choose  inferior  courses,  charging 
lower  fees.      In  America  there  is  a  clear  rielationship  between 
the  family  income  of  students,  and  their  choice  of  college,  - 
as  shown  in  Table  3.      A  majority  of  students'*  from  low-incode 
families  are  in  public  institutions,  which  tend  to  have  lower 
e:ifpenditure  per  Rupil  than  private  colleges,  and  also  lower 
staff-student  ratios,  average  teacher  salaries,  and  lower 
ability  students,  as^peasured  by -freshmen  aptitude  tests.  The 
relationship  betwe^fo^ncome  level  of  stujlents  and  their  choice  * 
of  college  is  even  Tiore  obvious  if  colleges  are  compared  in 
terms  of  fees  charged.      If  the  least  expensive  and  raOjSt 
expensive  colleges  are  compared,  we  find  that  37  per  cent  of  ^ 
the  students  from  the  lowest  income  category  were  attending 
the  cheapest  colleges,  but  onl'y  19  per  cent  of  students  from 
the  top  income  group;    on  the  otljer  hand  the  proportion  of* 
the  lowest  income  students  who  were  in  the  most  expensive 
colleges  was  only  13  per  cent  compared  with  34  per  cent  of 
students  from  the  highest  income  group.    The  difference  is 
most  marked  between  students  from  the  33,000  to  S4,999  income 
group,  and  those  with  a  family  income  of  $15,000  or  above.  » 
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Comparison  of  public  mad  pi*iv>f  sectors  of^ 
higher  eduotion  J.n  th^  United  S»trtey>md'J>p»a 

7 

7-      >  *  United  St*tes 

Public 


J»p«n 


of  total  students 


  '  70 

%  of  income  (excluding 
research  grants)  from:- 


Private  ^  Public  Privs 
30   .        2b         '  72 


?1.8 
6-? 


3/4 
96.6 


^^F««s' and  endowjpents  etc,"  ^  27.7 v 
.  Govemmen-I  sources^    ^  72,3 

'*Avex%ge  cost  per  studex^t, 
/(in  U.;S.  4)      '     '  2.182 

number  or  student^' per 
'  *XullHiine  teacheiv 

Average  annual' sal arV^^p^ 
teacjler*  as  56  oi'^U.JJTP. 
t>6i*  Capita  ,  *  ^ 

AverageTees  (ih  U.S,$) 
"**jOther  private^  expenditure 


*^3oufce:  Figures'  furnished  by  0*K.C,D:  Secretariat. 
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Table  % J^'i  ' 
^•lationship  betHfeeiTfiaily  incopt 
•nd  Choict       college  (U>*S>A,) 


Chat^apter^  ^ 
istics  of 
fcollegei 


^         *Annuftl  fiiffiily  inVoo* 

Le?f  tri«n',)53,COO  ^5,000  jSTiSOO  ^510,000  ;Sl5,000 
/    ^3,000^    ^,999  ^,499  ?9f999  ;S14,999  or  over 


.  P*rcent»ge  of  Jnconf  group 
•ttending  each  type  cf  inetltutlon 


Level  of  fees: 


Total 


►  Under  $250  , 

57- 

35 

31 

28 

25 

19 

27 

'       S250  to  $499 

37 

30 

31 

27' 

31 

$500.  to  $999 

'16 

17 

16 

15 

15 

"  .     $1,000- or  over 

1^ 

9 

If' 

24 

34 

21 

^  Not  reported 

I" 

4 

7 

4^ 

4 

Total^ 

100 

100 

'  100 

100 

loo 

100 

.  100 

Type  of  Control: 

^  Public- 

57 

6?, 

66 

56 

46  . 

58 

•  'Private 

33 

27 

34 

30 

^  40 

"  50 

37 

'  M  Not'  reported 

11  - 

4 

7 

5  ^ 

4 

4 

5 

'  Total 

100 

100 

100 

100*  ^ 

100 

100 

100 

Sources  R.  Bolton,  "The  Economics  and  Finarlcing  of  Higher 

'       Education:    An  Overview"  in  A  Compendium  of  Papers  to 
the  Jbint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  The  Economics 
and  Financ ing  of  Higher  Education ,  Washington,  D,c,,  • 
'  Government  Printing,  Office,  19b9,  p*64. 
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The  proportion  *of  the  lower  incone  group  attending  a  college 
with  fees  less  than  $500  wa3  72  per  cent,  compared  with  only 
4-6  per  cen"t-of  the  top  income  ^roup.      Thus  there  is^  a  clea:? 
♦relationship  between  family  income  and  choice  of  college,  even 
though  student  aid  enables  some  of  .even  the  poorest  students  to 
pay  high  fees^  -  ,  ^ 

However,  even  the  complete  abolition  of  fees  does  not 
guaraajtee  equality  of  opportunity  for  students  from  different 
social  groups.^  In  Sweden,  for  example,  surveys  in  thd^axly 
1960s  showed  that  even  though  fees  were  n9  longer  charged 
in  higher  education  there  was  sfill  a  tendency  for ^working- 
class  students  to  choose  short,  vocationally  oriented  courses, 
whereas*  the  children  of  i^iversity  t^raduaies  or  professional  ^ 
parents  were  rather  more  lively  to  choo*se  longer  university 
courses  (1).      This  reflects  the  fact  that  even  when  there  are 
no  direct  char^BS  for  tuition,  higher  education  is  not  "free"*, 
if  students  have  to  sacrifice  earnings,  and  meet  their  own 
living  expenses.      If  the- cast  of  higher  education  is  measured 
in  terms  of  total  resource  costs,  including  earnings  foregone  as 
well  as  money  expenditure,  then  the  forgone  earnings  of 
sijudents  irepresent  about  half  the  total. cost  of  higher  education 
in  mo re^  countries  (2).  '       -  *  i 

\  '  ' 

Therefore,  student;  aid  to  finance.^inaintenance  costs 
may  be  just  as  important  as  direct  government  subsidies  to 
finance  tuition  costs,  ir\  reducing  inequalities  of  acc^s  to 
highqr  education.  ^  ,        .    ^         ,  •  ' 

4.  .Student  Aid  -  .     .  ^ 

In  coui^tries  where  universities  charge  tuition  fees, 
financial  aid  may  be  given  to  help  students  to  pay  tuitioft 
costs.     But  even  if  students  do  not  have  to  meet  the  direct- 
costs  of  higher  education,  they  or  their  families  have  .to  beat 
.  the  indirect  cost  of  foregone  earnings.    Because  this  may 
discourage  some  students,  particularly  those  from  low* income 
families,  from  continuing  their  education/  most  governments 
now  provide  atddent  grants  or  loans,  ,ot  special  programmes  of 
part-time  work  for  students.      Aid  is  usually  dependent  on 
ability  or  financial* need,  but  there  are  considerable 
variations  in  policy.    It  is  often  difficult  to  find"  a  . 
precise  statement  of  objectives,  which  aakes  it  difficult  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  stu'dent  aid  policy ,  ^irice 
economic  and  social  objectives,  efficiency  and  equity  are 
given  different  weight  in  different  countries,  and  in  fact 
these  different  objecti/es  may  "sometimes  confl4.ct.  Because 
•of  differences  of  objective^  as  well  as  historical  or 
political  traditions,  there  are  considerable  variations  in 
methods  of  fp.nancing  students  in,  O.E.C.D.  countries.    Forms  * 
of  student  aid  include:  '    .  .  . 

(a)  scholarships  -  or  gr^ants^  to  students,  e,g.  the 

'l).  M.  woodhall.  Student  Hoans ;  A  Review  of  Experience  in 

Scandinavia  and  Elsewhere,  London:  0.  Piarrap,  1970,  p. 116 
^and  136.  , 
2)  G*.  Psacharopoulos ,  Returns  to  Education:  ?m  Int^rnatidnal 
Comparisori,  Amsterdam:  Klsevier,  1973,  p. 126. 
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UniflW  Kingidoni,  United  S^tates  (Basic  : 
Educational  Opportunity  (j:rants  Program); 

M  j:epayable  loahs  at  low  rates  of  interesi;, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Norway,  the  United  States 
(National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program); 

(c)  interest  subsidies  and  guarantees  for  loan^  -  *n 
from  private  banks,  e.g.  Finland  aiid  the 

United  States  (Giiartinteed  Loan  Program);  . 

(d)  special  employment  ooportu/xities  ior  students, 
e.g.  the  United  States  (College-Work-Study 
Program);  "  ^ 

(e)  income  tax  credit  for  students'  parents, 
whilst  the  student  is  in  higher  education, 
e.g.  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  type  of  aid  ^ivtn  to  ^studenta  and  the  proportion 
ot  students  receiving  financisd  aid  from  public  funds  in 
Various  0,^K.C.D.  countries  ia  shown  in  Table  4.    This  shows 
that  the  proportion  of  students  receiving  aid  ranges  from  10 ' 
per  cent  to  y95  per  cent.^     In  some  cases  aid  is  intended  only 
l;o  cover  direct  costs,  such  as  Tees,  -books  or  travel  to  and 
from  university,  but  elsewhere  it  is  intended  to  cover  a 
lar^e  proportion  of  student^r»  maintenance  expenses., 

^  -.in  theWited  States  it  was  estimated  that^  in  1969 

total  student  expenditure  on  fees,  books,  board  and  lodging, 
or  living  expenses  at '.home,  equalled  about  $10  billion,  and 
total  student  aid, *in  the  form  of  grants,  special  employment 
programmes  an4  loans  including  veterans benefits  equalled 

^  •;>2.3  biilion.    Earnings  foregojae  by  students  were  estimated 
to  be  about  ^23  billion  (l).      In  the  United  Kin^^dom  in  1969 
earnings  foregone  by  students  averaged  £735^  of  which  £170 
would  have  o e'en  paid  in  income  tax,  etc.,  leaving,  net  earnings 
foregone  of  £580.    The  average  maintenance  award  for  students 
was  £26^>,  and^.in  addition, parents  received  income  tax  yelief' 
averaging  ClO^\  so  that  the  total  contribution  from  public 
funds  amounted^  to  over  50  per  cent  of  net  earnings  Xoregoise  * 
compared  ^/ith  onl^  10  per  cent  in  the  United  Stat,e^.> 

In  Scandinavian  countries  grants  and  loans  from 
government  fund^  account  for  20  to  70  per  cent  of  students' 
expenditures  on  imaintenance.      In  Sweden,  for  exaniole,  in  1967 
state  aid,  in  the  form  of  glrants  ajid  loans,  covered  70  per  cent  • 
or        average  ekptnditure  of  unmarried  students,  and  56  per 

'TT"?n!HegIe"Tommission  on  Higher  Education,  op.cit. ,  p. 50. 
2)  The  sources  fdr  these  calculations  v/&^:  Carnegie, 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  op.c^R.  p.32'and  50; 
Department  of  Education  and  Science,  Output  Budgeting 
for  the  Department  of  Education  and  Science.  H.M.5>6?. 
iiondon,  1970.  Z     '        '  ^'  
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^ntpclftl  >ld  to  studtnta  in  rr,S,C«P*  oountrlts  (circa  I968) 


Country 
Canada 

J*pan 

^AthArlandft 
Swoden 

Kntted  Kin^om 
Unitod  ^tatts 


of  studtnts 

35 


15 
7 


-  25 

20-30 
10-15 

12-20 

70 
72 

-  95 
.? 

(About  45 
in  1972) 


Form  ^id 

Gr*rtt8 

"Pre-aalary  p»yBnnt"  jcommlttlng 
studftnt  to  particular  •oploya«nt 

Grants 

Loansy  at  5  -  8  per  cent 

50  ptr  cent  ^rant,  50  per  cent  lnter«st-fre# 
loan 

Sonll  num^r  of  scholarships!    plua  i.ovemm«nt 
SUtrantoe  -and  interest  subsidy  for  loans  froo 
cowjercial  Tfanks  at"  3  pec  cent     ^  ' 

Grants  ^   •  i 

Grant  plus  lOafi 

Grant* 

Loans 

Grants  plue  interest-free  loans 

rinioum  erant  (^40)  plua  loans  at  41f  per  cent 

I'lnltoum  ©r*n* '(J5348)  plus  lo>ns  repaynDle  In 
terms'  of  constant  money  value 

Grants  "  "* 

Grant Sy  ei&ployment  prosrAinmas  and  loans 


Source;  Figures  furnished  by  0»E.C.D,  Secretariat* 
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in  the  case  of  iharried  students,  the  balance  coming  fxom  part- 
time  employment  and  parental  contributions  (1),  However, 
the  costs  of  maintenance  are  considerably  lower  than  the 
foregone  earixing*  of  students,  so  that  student  aid  coarers  less 
than  half  the  average  earnings  foregone  of  students  in 
Scandinavia^  .  ^ 

These  figures  show  that  even  when  st^dent^aid  is 
taken  into  account,  the  magnitude  of  earnings  foregont  meani 
that  students  and  their  families  still  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  total  resoxirce  costs  of  higher  education. 
The  CaLmegie  Commission  ^estimated  that  the  distribution  of 
money  expenditures  on  higher  education  was  roughly  two-thirds 
from  public  funds  and  one-third  from  students  and  their  parents • 
However,  if  earnings  foregone  are  included  in  the  total  co»t 
of  education,  the  proportions  are  reversed,  and  students  and 
their  families  bear  two-thirds  of  the  burden,  compared  with 
one-third  from  government  sources  (2),      In' Canada,  it  is 
estimated  that  student?  contribute,  through  payment  of  fees, 
living  expenses  and  sa6rifice  of  eatmings,  about  55  per  cent  ' 
of  the  total  cost  oJ^ university  education  (5). 


This  means  that  unless  student  aid  is  particularly 
generous,  students  from  low-income  families  may  still  be 
discouraged  from  entering  higher  education  by  the  indirect 
costs.      On  the' other  hand,  if  financi^  aid  is  made  available' 
equally  to  all  students,  to  help  co/er ^maintenance  costs,  this 
means  that  students  ^rom  wealthy  families  are  being  doubly 
subsidised,  first  by  cpVerria^nt  grants  which  reduce  the  \ 
costs  of  tuition,  an^/secondly^^^fejT  student  aid.      Thus  there  i\ 
considerable  dijaagar^ement  abBut  whether  levels  of  student  aid^^ 
should  varyacc^din^i  to  the  income  of<etudents,  as  well  as 
about  the  form  such  aid  should  take.     In  the  U.S.A.  and 
Britain,  the  principle  is  widely  accepted  that  student  aid 
shoiad  vary  according  to  tJie ^income  of  parents.      This  can 
lead  to  anomalies;    in  Britain  there  is  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction aoHong  married' students ,  since  parental  income  is 
still  taken  into  account  when  assessing  eligibility  for 
student  aid,  while  other  students  complain  that  parents  may 
not  in  faat  make  the  full  "parental  contribution"  that  is 
assumed  far  purposes  of  assessing  maintenance  grants.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  argued  that  this^  is  still  preferable  to*  making  general 
subsidies"  to  all  students,  which  woiild  give -an  unfair 

1)  K.  Woodhall,  Student  Iioans:    A  Review  of  Experience  In 
Scarfdiriavia  and  Blsewhere>  'Harrap,  London,  I970,  pp.112-4. 

2)  Carnegie  Commission,  op.cii.,  p.l. 

3)  G.  Cook,  B.  StA^er^  Student  Finaricial  Assistance  Programs. 
With  gpecial  Reference  to  Ontario/  Toronto;  Institute 
for  the  Qualitative  Analysis  of  Economic  Policy,  1969, 
Table  1.  6.  ,  . 
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advantage  to  the  most  wealthy.      On  the  other  hand,  in 
Scajidinavia  it  ia  often  argued  that  students  in  higher 
edua^tion  should  be  treated  as  financially  independent  of 
their  parents,  and  therefore  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  eligibility 
for  financial  assistance  depends  only  on  the  student's  own' 
income,  and  not  tliat  ^of  his  parents.     This  is  partly  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  Scandinavian  students  tend  to  be 
older  than  students  in  Britain  or  America,  as  school  starts  at 
7,  and  university  courses  may  last  for  Steven  or  even  nine 
years,  so  that  it  is  not  uncoHunon'ior  students  to  graduate  at  28, 

The  other  controve3?sial  issue  of  student  aid  policy 
IS  whether  financial  ^id  should  be  in  the  form  of  grants  or 
loans.      In  Britain  the  idea  of  student  loans  has  been 
rejected  by  successive  governments,  on  the  grounds  that  loans 
would  discourage  wopking-class  students  and  women,  would 
increase  wastage  rates  by  encouraging  students  to  seek  part- 
-time  work  to  reduce  their  debt,  and  would  be  expensive  and  • 
difficult  to  administer.      On  the  other  hand,  experience  in 
Scandinavia  and  the  U.S.  suggests  that  loan  schemes  are 
perfectly  feasible-,  students  are  willing  to  borrow  to  finance 
direct  or  indirect  costs  of  education,  private  banks  aa:e 
willing  to  lend  to  students  if  they  are  supported  by  a 
government  guarantee  /  and  the  terras  of  the  loans  and  their 
repayment  can  be  varied  to  allow  for  the  special  needs  of  the 
low-income  students,  women  or  graduates  entering  particular 
occupations.  ■ 

The  terms  of  loans,  and  their  repayment  vary 
considerably  between  countries.      Almost  all  the  government- 
sponsored  loan  schemes  provide  an  interest  subsidy;    for  ^  

example,  loans  in  Benmark  are  interest-free,  iA  Norway  interest 
iB  charged/at  4/>«  per  cent.    In  Sweden  graduates  do  not  pay 
interest  on  loans,  but  repay' the  debt  in  terms  of  money  of  ^ 
constant  p^i^hasing  power',  and  the  amount  of  prepayment  is  ' 
automaticallyX linked  with  the  cost  of  living  index.  These 
interest  subsidies  are  very  %i'gnificant,  since  private  bankd 
charge  as  much  as  9  to  10  per  cent.      The  length  of  time 
allowed  for  retDayment  varies  from  ten  years  in  the  United 
States,  to  over  20  years  in  Sweden,  where  the  requirement  is 
that  graduates  must  complete  repayment  by  the  age  of  50.  In 
most  cases,  repayments  axQ  excused  in  the  case  of  severe 
illness,  and  opstponed  in  the  event  of  unemplayment  or  serious 
financial  diff :^culties.      In  Sweden  there  is  an  "insurance" 
element  built  into  the  system,  which  means  that  graduates 
whose  incomes  fall  below  a  stated  minimum  in  any  year  are 
.  automatically  excused  repayment. 

*  > 

There  is  now  sufficient  experience  of  actual  loan 
schemes  to  allow  some  evaluation  of  their  effects.  For 
example,  there  is  no  evidence  that  loans  necessarily  increase 
wastage,  or  discourage  women.      In  Scandinavia,  high  wastage 
'  rates  are  caused  by  many  factors  other  thaji  finance,  for  ' 
example  the  method  of  selection  of  students,  and  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  apparent  "drop-out"  consists  of.  students  moving 
from  one  faculty  to  another,  or  simj>ly  interrupting  their  studies 
and  the  high  rates  of  female  participatio/i  in  higher  education  in 
Finland  demonstrate  that  loans  are  not  an  automatic  diefincentive 
to  women  (l). 

1)  M.  Wdodhali,  Student  Loans;  A  Review  of  Experience  in 
Sfcaoidinavia  and  Elsewhere,  llarrap,  London,  1970. 
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The  real  cause  of  disagreement  between  advocates  and 
oppone^xts  of  loans  concerns  the  implicvations  of  student  loans 
for  equity  and  equality  of  opportunity.      Since  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  student  aid  policies  is  to  ^encourage 
participatix)n  of  students  from  low-income  families,  this  is  a 
crucial  question.      Will  students  from  uoor  homes  be 
discoura^^ed  from  entering  higher  education  by  the  prospect  of 
a  long-term  debt,  or  will  a  loan  scheme  encourage  them  to 
enter,  by  removinis 'financial  barriers?     Clearly  the  answer 
depends  on  what  alternatives  are  available,  and  what  are  the 
■terms  of  the  loan.      In  the  United 'States,  the  Federal 
Government  operates  two  loan  scliemes;    one  is  the  National 
Defense  Student  ioaii  Program,  which  offers  low  interest  loans, 
and  is  intended  particularly  for  low-income  students,  and 
•the  other  is  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program,  which  provides 
governnent  guarantees  for  commercial  loans,  and  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  interest  subsidy;    the  purpose  of  the  latter  programme 
is  to  extend  the  capital  market  for  education  t<5  students 
from  middle-income  families.      Accordingly,  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  two  schemes  in  their 
appeal,  and  availability,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
characteristics  of  borrowers.     ,Pifty  per  cent  of  K.B.S.L. 
borrowers  came  from  families  with  incomes  below  S6,O00, 
compared  with  only  17  per  cent  of  the  G.L.P.  borrowers.  The 
contrast  is  greater  still  if  we  look  at  the  proportion  of 
students  fr^m  each  income  category  who  borrow  under  the  two 
schemes. •  In  the  case  of  the  lowest  income  category  6?  per, 
cent  of  all  students  have  loans,  but  only  about  10  per  cent 
of  s-fcudents  in  the  highest  income  category.     These  figures 
are  shown  in  Table  5.    *  This  demonstrates  ^hat  loan  schemes 
can  b«  desigpieli  to  appeal  tp  poor  students,  and  might  suggest 
1?hat  U.S.  student  loans  are  su(?cessful  in  promoting  grea.ter 

^equality- of  opportunity.  ^  On 'th«  other  hand,  Hartman»s 
recent  study  of  these  loan  programmes  for  the  Carnegie  Commission 
concludes  that  they  have  made  only  a  modest  contribution  to 

, equalising  enrolment  rates.    Very  wide  disptoties  still  > 
e-xis-t  between  income  groups.      For  example,  in  1967-8  a  third 
of  all  American  families  wi^th  college  age  children  had  incomes 
below  $6,000,  but  the  proportion  of  students  from  this  income 
group  was  17  per  cent.      If  all  those  who  had  benefitted  from 
"bhe  ITDSL  and  GLP  loan  programmes  had  dropped  out  (i.e. 
assuming  that  they  would  not  enrole  if  they  could  not  have  a 
loan)  the  proportion  would  have  been  14  per  cent.    Thus  the"  - 
loan  programmes  may  have  increased  the  propor-tion  of  students 
from  the  lowest-  income  category  by  3  per  cent,  but  the  gap 
between  the  actusil  distribution  of  students,  and  the 
distribution  if  students  were  distributed  by  income  in  the 
saiae  way  as  all  families  is  still  16  per  cent  (l).  Therefore 
Hart  man  concludes  that  the  loan  programmes  are  not  very 
successful  in  promoting  equality  of .  opportunity . 


1)  R.  Hartman,  Credit  for  College.  McGraw  Hill,  New 
York,  1971,  pTW.   
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students  borrowing  under  U>S.  P»dtral  Government 

lo»n  echeaes,  by  family  income  2' 

All  borrowers 
^  of  ^rrowers  in^  ^      students  in 

•nch  income  croup  income  class 


8,8 

62.8 

27.8 

B«8 

24.8 

6,000  -  7,499 

16,0 

10,1 .  .  * 

18.9 

13*1 

10,1 

.16.^ 

o,roo  -  11,999 

13,8 

22a 

X7.6 

l?,ooo  -  14,99? 

5*0 

19.9 

15«1 

1S,(XX>  *nd  .over 

2;o 

9.H 

Total 

,  100.0 

100.0 

.  ib.4 

Sourcei    R.  Hartman,  Credit  for  College,  IcOraw  Hill,  H6w  York,  1971,  p.  4rt. 
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However,  research  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Scandinavia  shows  that  inequalities  of  participation  between 
social  classes  have  many,  causes,  for  example  selection  methods 
in  secondary  education  may,  eliminate  many  working-class  pupils, 
so  that  student  aid  policy,  whether  based  on*grants  or  loans, 
can  make  only  a  limited  contribution  to  equality  of 
opportunity.      The  most  generous  policy  of  finaiicial  aid  to 
students  would  not,  by  itself,  ensure  equality  of  opportunity, 
because  the  proportions  of  pupils  leavine  secondary  school 
without  university  entrance  qualifications  is  so  much  higher 
among  working-class  than  among  middle-class  pupils,  For 
example,  in  Scandinavia,  several  surveys  have  shown  that 
selection  for  the  g^asium,  where  pupils  take  the  matriculation 
examination  necessary  for  university  entrance,  is  subject  to  - 
the  same  social  class  inequalities  as  access  to  higher  - 
education.      This  means  that  policies  such  as  the  introduction 
of  comprehensive  secondary  schooling  in  Sweden  or  the 
provision  of  grants  for  secondary  school  pupils  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,  may  be  just  as  important  as  the  provision  of 
financial  aid  for  students  in,  higher  education,.  Similarly  in 
Britain  it  has  been  argued  that  attempts  to  equalise 
opportunity  by  giving  grants  to  students  in  higher  education 
are  misguided,  since  it  is  at  the  age  of  15  that  the 
financial  barriers  to  participation  in  higher  education  begin, 
when  pupils  or  their  parents  must  decide  whether  to  bear  the 
indirect  cost  of* earnings  foregone  for  three  years,  in  ?)rder 
to  gain  university  entrance  requirements,    Blaug  argues  that 
a  system  of  grants  for  15  to  18  year-old  secondary  school 
pupils,  combined  with  loans  for  university  students,  would  have  a 
greater  impact  on  equality  pf  opportunity,  than  the  present  system 
of  grants  for  students  who  have  actually  entered  higher 
education  (1), 

At  the  same  time,  the  choice  between  grants  or  loans 
to  students  raises  the  question  of  equity*    Higher  education 
IS  a  profitable  form  of  investment  for  the  individual,  an^ 
because  of  government  subsidies,  private  rates  of  return  are 
higher  than  social  rates  in  all  the  countries  for  which 
estimates  are  available  (2),    This  means  that  the  average 
taxpayer  i^  subsidising  those  who  will,  in  the  future,  h^ve 
higher  than  average  incomes  as  a  result  of  their  education. 
•It  also  means  that  the  student  in  higher  education  is  treated 
more  favourably  than  those  investing  in  other  forms  of  human 
capital,  who  receive  smaller  subsidies  from  public  funds.  The 
argument  for  providing  at  leas't  part  of  the  finance  in  the  form 
of  a  repayable  loan  is  that  this  does  not  involve  so  great  a 
redistribution  of '  income  as  a  system  based  solely  on  grants. 


1)  N,  Blaug,  An  Introduction  to  the  Sconomics  of  Education. 
op,cit,.  pp, 295-298,  •       Z,  ' 

2)  G.  Psacharopoulos,  Returns  to  Bducation;  An  International 
Comparison.  Amsterdam:  iiisevier,  1^7?,        \  T  
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However,  this  is  only  part  oX  the  wider  issues  of 
the  distribution  of  the  benefits  and  the  financial  burdens  of 
higher  education*      The  redistribution  effects  of  all  government 
subsidies  for  higher  education  need  to  be  assessed,  aind  the: 
effects  of  student  aid  policy  need  to  be  evaluated  alongside 
the  effects  of  institutional  subsidies,  rather  than  examined 
in  isolation.      The  question  of  the  distribution  of  costs  eind 
benefits  under  existing  financing  systems,  and  the 
implications  for  equity  and  equality  of  opportunity  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  later  section.     Meanwhile  another  problem 
of  distribution  of  benefits  of  student  aid  programmes  must  be 
mentioned.    In  most  count/ies  $'he  student  aid  system  was 
designed  to  give  financial  assistance  to  students  who  entered  , 
higher  education  immediately  after  leaving .school,  or  after 
a  short  interruption, ,but  is  not  necessarily  adapted  to  tTie 
needs  of  adults  who  wish  to  re-enter  education  after  a  period  , 
in  employment.'      Iri  th'e  past  the  number  of  such  people  was 
small,  but. the  receAt  wave  of  interest  in  recurrent  education 
as  a  possible  way  of  correcting  imbalances  in  access  to  higher 
education  has  drawn  attention, to  tha  problem  of  finance. 
Therefore  before  turning  to  the^ wider  question  of  the  equity 
of  present  methods ^of  finance,  we  must  briefly  examine  the 
availability  of  financial  aid  for  adults. 

"5,    Fingineing  Hi^Her  and  G-eneral  Education  for  Adults 

^  In  several  countries  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend 

the  system  of  f inaincial  aid  for  students  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  adults  who  wish  to  take  a  course  of  higher  education 
some  years  after  completin^j  their  full-time  education.  Two 
particular  problems  arise  for  such  adults,  even  if  they  meet 
the  educational  requirements  of  the  college  or  university. 
In  the  first  place  their  living  expenses  are  higher  than  those 
of  an  eighteen-year  old.    a?hey  may  have  dependents  and, 
financial  commitments;    certainly  their  earning;^  foregone  are 
higher  than  those  of  a  school-leaver.    0?he  other  problem  is 
that  if  finsmcial  aid  is  available  in  the  form  of  a  loan, 
they  will  have  a  sl^jrter  time  in  which  to  repay  the  loan  than 
a  graduate  who  took  a  degree  iraraediately  after  leaving  school. 

Sevex^al  countries  make  special  provision  for  adult 
students,  by  offering;  slj.^htly  higher  rates  of  assistance. 
In  Britain  for  example,  mature  students  receive  on  top  of 
th6  normal  student  tsrant  an  additional  £29  for  every. year  of 
age  over  25,  up  to  ,a  maxiratim  of  £l45i  and  in  additioi^  they 
may  receive^  dependants'  allowances  and  an  additional^ allowance 
4.f  they'  maintain  a  home  for  their  dependants  while  l^iving  in 
residence  at  a  college  or  university.    These  conditions  apply 
to  students  taking  a  first  degree  or  other^  "designated  courses" 
at  colleges  or  universities,  provided  that^ they  have  not 
previously  taken  any  full-time  course  of  dt  least  two  years' 
duration.      This  means  tha,t  adults, who  wislj  to  obtain  , a  second  . 
qualification  after  pr^eviously  taking  a  two-year  course,  for 
example  holders  of  a  teaoMng  certificate  who  wish  to  take  a 
degree,,  or  graduates  who'wisih  to*  change  careers  in  later  life. 
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will  not  automatically  be  entitled  to  a  grant.    In  addition, 
there  are  a  growing  number  of  courses,  including  attendance  ' 
at  a  summer  school  of  the  Open  University,  courses  run  by  the 
Law  Society  for  graduates  intending  to  become  solicitors,  and 
courses  at  residential  colleges  for  adult  education,  which  are 
not  "designated  courses"  and  which  do  not  entitle  students  to  a 
grant,  except  at  the  discretion  of  the  Local  Education  Authority. 
Some  authorities  are  fairly  liberal  about  exercising  this 
discretion,  but  standards  vary  between  different  local 
authorities  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  periods  of  financial 
stringency  for  L.E.A.s  to  cut  back  .the  award  of  discretionary 
grants,  which  particularly  affects  adults.  ,  The  National 
Union  of  Students  is  currently  campaigning  for  the  abolition 
of  "discretionary  grants",  and  wishes  all  students  in  full-time 
or  part-time  higher  and  further  education  to  receive  a  grant 
automatically.      Itsi^ estimated  that  this  would  add  about 
£23.5 , million  to  thel^tsa  expenditure'^on  students*  grants,  ' 
which  in  1971-2  amounted  to  £174  million  (l). 

In  Sweden,  assistance  with  living  expenses,  in  the 
form  of  a  basic  grant,  supplemented,  by  a  loan,  is  available  to 
all  students  up  to  the  age  of  45  in  the  case  of  long  courses, 
or  50  in  the  case  of  courses  lasting  less  than  2  years;  but 
these  age  linfLts  can  be  waived  in  specif  circumstances  and  iti 
is  government  policy  to  be  very  liberal  in  such  cases,  so  that 
an  older  person  who  applies  for  study  funds  is  unlikely  to  bi 
refused  on-'^ifoimds  of  age.      Normally  the  loan  must  be  repa^ 
by  the  age  of  50,  but  in  the  case  of  older  students  thisToS 
be  extended  to  65*  \>r 

I 

Another  possible  source  of  finance  for  adults  who  wish 
to  re-enter  education,  or  to  combine  education  with  employment, 
after  leaving  school,  instead  of  entering  full-time  higher 
education^  is  income  from  employment,  provided  this  can  be  combined 
with  part-time  study.      In  some  countries  part-time  s-tudy  and 
part-time  employment  are  quite  common,  but  in  other  countries 
full-time  attendance  Is  required  or  expected  in  most 
institutions,  or  part-time . jobs  may  not  often  be  available. 
In  the  U.S.  one  significant  form  of  student  aid  is  the. 
provision  of  special  employment  for  students  under  the  Federal 
Work-Study  prograipme,  or  College  Job  Aid  Programmes.      In  1970 
this  accounted  for  12  of  all  aid  to^udents.      In  Scandinavia, 
part-time  employment  by  students  is  common,  and  is  often 
encouraged  by  imiversities  if  relevant  to  the  student's  course. 
Special  Labour  Exchanges  for  students  are  operated  in  some 
CQimtries  and  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  over  70^/o  of  all  university 
students  have  some  paid  employment  and  approximately  a  third 
of  students'  "income  comes  from  part-time  employment  (2). 

i;  i^igures  provided  by  National  Union  of  Students  and 

Department  of  Education  and  Science. 
2)  H.  Woodhall,  Student  Loans  :  A  Review  of  Experience  in 

Scandinavia  and  Klsewhere,  London;  G.  Harrap.  1970. 

pp. 105-112.    ^  ' 
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However,  in  Britain  most  students  are  full  time,  and  tbe 
vacations  pirovid-e  the  only  opportunity  far  employment  "for 
students,  and  the  availability  of  part-time  employment  is  very 
dependent  on  general  economic  conditions.*     In  its  recent 
campaign  for  higher  grants,  the  National  Union  of  Students 
argues  that  "students  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  finding  jpbs 
because  of  tfte  short  periods  of  work  they  can  offer  -  and  the 
high  level  of  competition  for  the  short-term  work  which  they 
can  take  ensures  that  the  pay  is  frequently  well  below  the  . 
current  average  earnings  level.  there  are  still  over 

half  a  million  unemployed  people  and  finding  vacation  jobs  is 
correspondingly  difficult"  (1).  ' 

6.  ^Pinancing  Vocational  Training  for  Adults 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  education  and  training 
undertaken  by  adults  who  have  completed  full-time  education 
consists  of  vocationeuL  training,  either  combined  with  , 
employment,  or  a?  a  preliminary  step  to  new  employment.    A  great 
deal  of  on-the-job  and  in-service  training  takes  place  either 
provided,  or  partially  financed,  by  employers.    This  has,  for 
a  long  time,  been  the  traditional  way  of  providing  initial 
training  for  apprentices.      In  Britain,  about  120,000  young 

^.people , enter  apprenticeships  each  year,  which  represents  about 
a  quarter  of  all  the  young  people  under  18  who  enter  employment* 
In  Germany  there  are  over  1#2  million  apprentices  receiving 
training.     However,  there  has  been  a  significant  trend  in 
recent  yearjc  towards  the  provision  of  more  training  for  workers 

»  who  are  not  covered  by  apprentice  schemes,  and  there  have  been 
a  number  of  attempts  by  governments  to  stimulate  employers  to 
increase  the  provision  of  vocationeuL  training  for  their  employees. 

In  Britaiu  the  Industrial* Training  Act  of  1964,  amended 
in  1974,  was  designed  tp  increase,'  and  improve  the  quality  of, 
vocational  training  by  employers.      The  Act  established 
Industriail  Training  Boards  which  originauLly  had  the  power  to 
impose  training  levies  on  all  firms  and  to  give  grants  f9r 
approved  forms  of  industrial  training.      Thus  the  major  purposes 
of  the  Act  were  to  stimulate  employers  to  pay  f6r  more  training 
and  to  distribute  tbe  costs  of  training  equitably  between 
different  firms  in  an  industry.      The  levies  imposed  by 
different  Training  Boards  varied  from  under       to  3.B^;o  of 
wages  and  salaries,  and  grants  were  given  for  many  different 
types  of  training.    The  levy/grstnt  powers  have  now  been  modified 
,  so  that  employers  who  satisfy  the  Industrial  Training  Boards 
that  they  eire  providing  adequate  training  do  not  have  to  pay  a 
levy,  but  the  Boards  retain  their  advisory  function,  and  a  new 
Training  Services  Agency,,  set  up  in  1974,  provides  grants, 
(fi,nanced  from  public  funds,  to  encourage  key  training  activities. 
It  is  difficull^  to  measure  precisely  the  eff e'ct  of  the  Industrial 
Training  Act,  but  there  has  certainly  been  an  increase  in  the 
nui^er  -of, porkers  receiving  training  since  1964,  and  the 

National^ Union  df  Students  of  the  U.K. .  Grants  Review  197^/74. 
mimeo^  ;i97>^,  p.3» 
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Department  oi  Employ^^nt  estimates  that  in  1971  about  2  million 
workers  received  ^ijjg    orm  of  traini^ig  during  the  .year  (1).  The 
total  cost  of  all  xSrm^of  in-service  training  in  Britain  irf 
1970  probably  amounted  xo  between  £600  and  £1,000  million  (2). 

However,  not  enough  i^^known  about  the  distribution  of 
the  costs  of  trainihg  between  employers  and  workers.  Direct 
training  costs,  and  fees  for  otrtside  courses  are  paid  by  employers, 
who  also  pay  the  trainees'  wages  or  salaries  while  they 
undergo  training^  but  thfe  trainees  are  also  doing  productive 
work,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  paid  less"  than  the  value  of 
their  output,  which  means'  that  the  worker  himself  bears  part  of 
the  cost  of  his  training  by  means  of  earnings, foregone,  whereas 
in  other  cases  the  fu^l  costs  of  the  training  fall  on  the 
employers.      Because  of  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the  money  \ 
value  of  trainees'  production^  and  in  many  cases  the  lack  of 
accurate  information  about  trailing  costs,  this  is  a.  question 
that  cannot  yet  be  answered  in  any  country  with  any  precision.,  , 

The  other  main  form  of  ,vocatianal  training  in  Britain  is 
-training  for  unemployed  workers,  or  for  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  new  skills,  now  provided  under  the  Training  Opportunities 
Sohemfe  established  by  the  government  in  1975  to  provide 
training  facilities  fair  workers  who  "lire  unemployed,  made 
redunc(ant,  or  have  particular  difficulties  In  finding  a  job, 
especially  older  workers,  and  young  adults  who  H§ve  been  in 
the  labour  force  format  least  three  years,  and' have  no  skills  or 
skills, inappropriate  to  changing  technology.    \/hile  undergoing 
'  training,  all  trainees  receive  a  tax-free  training  allov^ance 
which  varies  according  to  their  age  and  number  of  dependants. 
A  single  man  of  18  receives  £8  a  week,  but  a*  married  man 
supporting  a  family  could  receive  the  equivalent  of  £30  a 
w6ek  while  undergoing  training  of  up  to  a  year* 

'  .      lln  Prance  a  number  of  government  measures,  culmij^ating  in 
•  the  Ac*  iof  16th^July  1971,  have  established  a  fra^iework  for 
continuihg  vocational  education  arid  ibraining  for  workers.  Under 
the  Act  bf  1971  employers  are  required  to  allocate  at  least 
O.C*/9  of  their  total  wages  and  salaries  to  training,  and  this 
proportidn  will  rise  to  2!f»  in«1976  (3).      At  the  sane  time,  the  ' 
government  provj^des  subsidies  for  some  forms  of  vocatipn|l 
training, ^  and  actually  sponsors  some  vocational  training%fcor 
adults,  particularly  for  the  unemployed,  financed  out  of  p^iblic 
funds.      It  is  estimated  that  in  1972,  the  first  year  of  operation 


1)  M.  Woodhall,  "Investment  in  Industrial  Traipipgj    An  Assess- 
ment of  the  Effects  of  the  Industrial  Training  Act  on  the 
Volume  and  Costs  of  Training",  British  Journal  of  Industrial 
Relations.  March,  1^74.  ~  \  

2)  M.  Voodhall,  "Investment  in  Training  in  Britain",  (mimeo.) 
OECD,  Paris  1972,  and  "Adult  Education  and  Training  in  the 
U.K.:  An  Estimata  of  the  Volume  and  Costs  of  all  forms  of 
Adult  Education",  (mimeo.)  OECD,  Paris  1974. 

3)  Ter-Davtian,  "The  Link  Between  Education  and  Employment 
via  Continuing  Vocational  Education:  The  Cas6  of  France", 
(mimeo.)  OECD,  Paries  197^.'*  . 
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af  the  Actj/iQcxre  than  1»5  million  workers  received  ^ome  form  of 
vocational 'training,  at  si  total  ;C08t  of  Pre.  5»835.    About  40Jo 
of  this  total  was  provided  by  piiivate  employers,  who  on  average 
devoi;ed  just  over  IV©  of  their  total  wages  and  salary  bill  to  . 
training,  while  30!?o  was  provided  by  the  government  in  subsidies^- 
and  the  remaining  30Vo  was  provided  by  the  government  to  finance  , 
the  training  of  civil  servants  and  other  government  employees'. 

In  Germany,  under  th«  Vocational  Promotion  Act  of  19*71 
the  goveppnment  provides  training  grants  for  workers  whjo  five  up 
theii^  Jobs  in  order  to  undergo  retraining.    The .grants  are 
generous,  and  consist ^of  80>o  of  the  worker's  lost  income,  in 
addition  to  the  payment  of  tuition  fees  and  an  Allowance  for 

, -books.    The^se  grants  are.  finant:ed  by  equal  contributions  from^ 
employers  and  employees  which  together  amount  to  l,8>o  of  payroll. 
The  training  grants  are  subject  to  a  means  test*,  but  in 
certain  circumstances,  if  a  trainee  does  not  quality  for  a  grant, 
financial  aid  may  be  provided  in  the  form  of^  a  repayable  loan; 

^  ana  in  some  circumstances  financial  aid  can  be  given  for  workers^ 
to  t^ake  correspondence  courses  (1).    In  1970  almdst  100,000  ^ 
workers  received  grants  under  this  Act  (2),  and  total  expenditure 
on  tri^lning  grants  has  risen  from  DM  572  million  in  1970,  to 
almost' DM  1»5  billion,  of  which  almost  two- thirds  consisted  of 
subsistence  payments  {3)»      If  all  forms  of  post-formal 
VDcatiojrtal  training  .arp  included,  it  is  estimated  that  between 
2.1  million  and  2*7  million  workers  received  some  vocational 
training  in  Germany  between  1965  and  1970  (4)^. 

In  Sweden  there  has  been  a  reiparkable  increase  in  recent 
years  .in  government  spending  on  adult  vocational  training  ^d 
re-training,  which  is  termed  "labour  market  training",  and  is 
regarded  both  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the  inequalities  of 
opportunity  in  the  past,  and  also 'as  an  essential  felement  of 
Sweden^s  "Active  Labour  Market  Policy",  intended  to  prevent 
shortages  of  skilled  labour,  and  reduce  vineraployraent.  Between 
I960  and  1970  government  expenditure, on  labour  market  training 
rose  from  Kr  71,000  to  Kr  656,000  which  was  over  T/o  of  all 
government  expenditure  (5)f  and  the  monthly  average  number  of 
workers'  receiving  training  under  the  Labour  Market  Board  rose 
Xrosa  6,600  in  I960  to  40,500  in  1970.      This  meant  that  the 
proportion  of  the  labour  force  receiving  labour  market  training 
o    rose  from  0..3  to  T/o  (6).      This  is  higher  than  the  number,  and 
percentage,  of  the  labour  force  registered  as  unemployed. 
Altogether  in  1969  a  total  of  68,000  workers , received  training 
provided  emd  financed  by  the  government  in  Sweden i  out  of  a  total 
labour  force  of  under  4  million. 

X)  British  Association  for  Commercial  suid  Industrial  Education, 

Vocational  Training  in  the  European  g^^n^mlc  Community, 

London:- B. A.C.I. fi*.  1972,  pp.57  and  105.  ' 
*2)  H.  Rudolf,  Post  Formal  EduQation  in  the  Federal  ReDubllc  of 

Germany^  :  An  Estimate  of  the  Voliime  and  Posts,  Q.li.C.B. 

raimeo,  1974,  p*17.  ^         '      '  • 

3)  Ibid,  p. 25*        '  .  -  • 

4)  HTTudolf,  op.cit.  ;  p. 17.  '  ,  • 
5;  S.  Hukher.jee.  I'faking  Labour  Markets  Work  :  A  Comparison  of 

the  U.K.  and  Swedish  Systems,  London:  Political  an<J 
STconomic  Planning,  1972.,  p. 11. 
6)  Ibid,  p. 101.  •  *  •      ^  A 
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?•  Bald  Sducational  Leave 

.         There  are  a  numbeif  oX  sl1bua,tioiis  .where  workers  are  given 
leav^  frQ.m  their  employment  :itv^<>i^^er  to 'undertake  .general 
educati'on  o;r  trainin^^,,  and' in  riany*  cases  , continue  to  receive  full 
wages  or  salaries  during  tiii3  ti«e.      In  most  countries  ' 
^apprentices  are  given  tirae  offC  worJc  for  study  at  institutions 
^such  as, vocational  training  cetxtres^  or  technical  colleges.  There 
is  .also  a  long  tradition  of  in-service  training  in  the  '  • 

professions,  for  ex?unple  the  legal  profession,  and  an  recent 
years  the  practice  tif  giving  time  off 'work  for  education  or 
training,  at  full  pay,  has  been  extended  to  other  groups  of 
workerfe.  .    For 'example,  in' the  U.K*  in  1970,  705,000  worker's 
were  released  by  their  employers  during  working  hours  to 
attend  paort-time  day  courses  at  public  f\irther  eduoati^    "  ^. 
.establishments,  and  others  were  released  to  attend  pa^v^tiifte^ 
•j3ours«s  at  private  colleges.      The  majority  of  such  students 
were  given  paid  leave  for  study.       ^  ^ 

However  there  are  ver^r  few  cauntfiea  where  workers  have 
an  automatic  entitlement  tt)  paid  leave  for  study.  Injno^t 
cases,  time  off  work  Is  granted'  at  the  discretion  of  the  , 
.employers,  and  while  entiilement  i*ay  be  written  into  an 
apprejitiaeship  agreement,  or  may  be  the  subject  of  collective 
agreements  between  employers  and  trade  unions,  there  is  very 
rarjely  universal  entitlement  to  paid  l-eave,  or  legislation 
giving  workers  the  righ-t  -to  study  leave.    The  -q:itestion  of'paid 
educa^tipnal  le^ve  has  recently  be^n  considered  by  the  Inter- 
iVttional  Labour  Ccmference  ^t  its  sessions  in  1373  and  *1974,  ^d 
a  draft  Convention  anS  draft  R^coramendajkion  have  been  preDared 
for  discussion,  which  regard  paid  educational  leave  as  a  "new 
labour  right  meeting  the  real  needs  df  the  individual  in  a 
modern  society",  and  would*  require  membfer  countries  to  instigate 
policies  to  promote  the  grafting  af  paid  educational  leave  to 
all  workers,  for  the  purpose  of  £t>  rtraining  at  any- lev61; 
b)  general    social  or  civic  education;  c)  trade. luiion  education.- 
Paid  educational  leave  would  be  available  -fio  all  ^^orkers 
without  discrimination,  and  "public  authorities,  employers, 
.collectively  02;  individually,  work;ers'  'organisations,  and 
^educational  op  training  institutions  or  bodies  may.  be  expected  to 
contribute  tjo  the  financinj^'  of  paid  educational  leave  according' 
to  their  j^spective  responsibilities"  (1)'.  -  V 

J  For  theWoment,  however'',  ver/  few  countries  have  come 

^near*  to  ."providing  all  workers  with  the  right  to  paid  leave  for 
education  or  trailing,  rather  than  Ij^vin^  it  to  certain  groups  of 
workers  as  a  right  oy 'privilege/    Onfe*  exception  is  France, 
where  the  Act » of  16th  July  1971  'states  'that  "lifelong^ 
vocational  traini^ng  'is  a  national  obligation  a<mtinuing  . 

vocational' training  is  an  integral  part  of  lifelong  education. 

*  \)  international  Labour  Conferehce,  59th  Session  19.74 ^ 

Paid  Educational  Leave,  Report  IV(2),  Geneva:  l.L.O^  1974., 


Its  purpose  .is  to, enable  workers  -co  adapx  to  change  ancl  to  , 
proiaorte  their  eooial  advancement  aAd  their  participation  in 
cultural,  economic  and  "social  .development"  <!)•'     The  Act 
establishes,  f of  the  first  tinfe*,  th/ purine ip^e  ojf  paid 
educational  leave'  as  a  ri^ht.>for  ail  warkers.     Tti«^s  financed 
by  me^s  of  the  vocational  training  tax  which  in  1972  was  set 
at  0.8^0  of  a  firm's  payroll,' bi^t  will  rise  to /2$o  by  1976,    All  " 
employers  must  either  prove  that  they  are  devoting  this  ^  ' 
iroportion  of  payroll  to  education/hd  trainingT  or  else  pay,  ' 
he  necessary  sum  to  the  Treastir^cs-.-a  tax  {2),*  ' 
/  ' 
The  righf,  to  paid  leavfe  for  all  workers  who  have 
completed  at  leasf  10  years'  service  in  the  same  employment  . 
epciats  in  Australia,    '  This  "long  service  leave"  is  available 
for  any  purpose,  at  th^  rate  of  3  months  for  every  10  years  of 
continuous  seryic^e-.    Thus  a  worker  who  has  worked,  for  one 
employer  for  more  than  ten  ypars  is  entitled  to  take  three 
ijionth"B^  paid  leave ^  which  nay  be  us*cd  for  education  or  any  other 
ptirpose,  or  he  may^^stpbne  thi's  leav^tintil  ^he  has  a  greater 
entitlement:    in  mar!j/  cases  workers  qhSsise  to  postpone  their 
leave  until  retirement,  time  eriablinc^": tKem  to' early  retirement, 
or  t|  receive  payment  "in  lieu  of  long  service  leave  (3), 

^/    Several  othet*"  countries  have  special  provis^n  for 
C5^tain  specific  groups  of  workers.' who  are  entitled  to  paid 
leave  foi' 'education  or  training.^     ''2he  Lii^O,  has  reviewed  ^ 
provisions  in  ^various  countries  and  quotea  a  number  of  examples  (4) 
Th*raost  cbmon  group  of  Vorkers  -who.  have  the  right  to  paid 
le|lve-aii5  tebicheijs,  civil  sesjvants  and  Medical  perst>nnel,  i'or 
'ex^pler^iw^^gentih'a  t^eachers  4re  entitled  .to  one  year's  paid 
-.leave  jjor  each  ten  yearsr*  service.    ^In  the  U^S.A.  the  '  1 
Government  Employees*  Traiiiing  Act  gives  civil  servants  the 
righib  to  receive  payment  while  they  are  undergoing  'training. 
In  the  U.K.  all  doctors  and  n'urjseS  taking  refresher  courses 
receiye  full  "pay,  and  in  ^e  cad[e;  oft-inidwives,  attendance  at 
periodic  refresher  cotirses  is  coTpp^soxy.      In  1970-71  over  50>t> 
of  all  docto^sS^l  Englaiid  and  \4alek  and  2&/b  of  all  nurses 
received  j^id  in-service  traiijiftg  ^during  the  year  (5). 

,  '      V  Most  East,  22uropean  countries^  have .  some  legisldPtive 
provis'iok  for  paid,  educational  l^ave  ,f or  specific  --workeio.  In 
Poland,  iurthei  training  Is  compul$ofy  for  workers  employed 'in 
sectors  of  the  economy  "where  rapid  technological  ^chan^e  makes 
it  particularly  .injportant  for  then  to  acquire,  a  wider'' range  of  y 

1)  3utmnary  of  the  Act  given. •in  B^A.C.J.K*,  Vocational' fraininK 
*  in  the-  E. E.G../  op.citt  p. 100.  '  :  [  ^ 

2)  L.  Ter^Davtian,  "Jhe  Link  between  .Education  and  Employment  i 
>   via  Continui^tg  Vocational  Educatloo". 'op.cit. ,  p. 4*  . 

3)  Provision,  fojr  paid  leave  for^Ci^ii  Servants  and  Commonwealth 
^    graproyees  is  contained  in  the  Public  Gervice  Act  and  tlie  * 

Commonwealth  Employees*  Furlough  Act,  1>oth^amended  in  l97J. 
4   Similar  provisions  are  availably  for  employee^  in  the  , private 
'Sector.        ,        '  ,  .  ' 

4)  International  Labour  Conf eren^^e ,»  58th,  Session  Report  VI(1), 
Paid  Educational  Leave,  Geneva:  1^.0.  197''3.  ^  * 

5)  M.  Woodhall.  Adult  Education  and  Training  in  the  U.K, op.cit» 
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skills  and  knowledge^,  and  in*  Russia  managerial,,  technical,  - 

scientific  and  medical  personnel  are  all  entitled  to  paid 

leave  for  training  (1),  •  -      /  ' 

In, many  countries  workers  are  entitled  to  unpaid  / 
educational  leave  for  specific  purposes,  such  as  trade  union 
courses,  and  often  some  financial  compensation  is  provided  by 
employers  or  trade  iinions.      Workers  in  many  countries  enjoy 
the  right  to  paid  leave  as  the  result^ of  collective  agreements. 
For  example,  in  Prance  a  national  inter-occupational  agreement 
in  1970  between  the  Natfb|nal  Council  of  French  Emoloyers,  the 
General  Confederation  of 'Small  and  Medium-sized  Undertakings, 
and  the    Major  Workers'  organisations,  provides  the  right  to 
^    paid  leave  for  10  million  workers,  and  in  Germany  2.6  million 
workers  enjoy  the  right  to  paid  or  unpaid  le^ve  for  educational 
purposes,  as  a  result  of  trade  union  bargaining.  , 

'     Apart  from  such  cases  however,  paid  oj  unpaid  leave  is 
provided  at  the  disxjretion  of  the.  employer ,      In  Britain  the  \ 
,  idea  of  coenpulsorj  day  release  for  all  workers  under  18  has      .     '  1- 
been  canvassed  since  1944i  when  the  Education  Act  mentioned 
part-time  education  for  all  young  people^under  l8^s  an  objective,"-..^,  . 
but  the  date  when  this  woidd  become  obligatory  was  left  to  the  J, 
discretion  of  the  Minister  of  2ducai;ion,  and  it  has  never  been  j 
implemented.    In  fact,  the  proportion  of  young  workers 
released  from  eraployi^ent  for  part-time  education  has  risen  much  - 
less  fast  in  recent, years  than  ^^as  hoppd.    Between  I96I  and 
1970,  the  absolute  number  of. youn^  workers  receiving  part-time 
education  remained  mote  or  less  constant, , although  a.  Ministry 
of.  Education  Committee  in  1964^  recommended  a  doubling  of 
numbers  by  1970  (2).      It  is  true  that  there  was  an  increase     «  " 
in  the  proportion  of  all  insured  workers  under  18  receiving  part- 
time  ^education;-    this  rose  from  19)o  in  1961  to'^  24iro  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1970,  and  there  was  a  small  increase  too 
among,  older  workers,  but  even  so  the  goal  of  universal  part-  ^ 
time  education  for  workers  between  16  and  18  seems  as  remote 
\  as  it  was  in  191^ 1  when  it,  was  first  proposed*  -      v       *  . 

*ThusV  while  it  is  true  that  the  idea  of  paid, leave  for         »  ^ 
education  and-  training  has  been  gaining  ground  in  recent  years, 
and  many  more  workers  have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  part-time  study,  while  continuing ^to  receive  their  normal 
t/ages  or  salaries,  very  few  countries  have  recognised  study 
leave  as^  a  tight*;  rather  than -a  privilege,  for  certain  groups 
of  workers.     In  this  respect  Prance  is- so  far  probably  unique,  , 
and  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  experience  to  judge  how  far 
this  principle  will  be  put  into  j^ractice,  even  there.  *  ' 


\)  I.L.Q.  Paid  Educational  Leave  Report  Y(l),  1973,  op.cit., 
p.  10-11.^  '  ^  

2)  J.  Pratt*,  "What  about  the  V(orkers?",  New  Society.  26th  / 
r^arch  1970.    v  — :   •  , 
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'  ^*    The  Bistributlon  of  Costs  and  Benefits  of  Higher  Education 

'All  goyernmeftts  subsidise  both  the  dii:ect  and' indirect 
costs  of    higher  education,  *et  even  in  countries  with  the-most 
generous  systens  of  institutpLonal^grants  and  student  aid,  the 
individual  student  or  hi8^  faiaily  also  share  in  its  financing, 
through  payment  of  fees  or  sacrifice  of  earnings,  !Ph« 
economic  justification  for'public  subsidies  of  education  is 
that  society  as  a  whole  enjoj^  the  spill-over  benefits  of 
education,  as  well  as  the  direct  benefits  of  higher  productivity 
and  a  more  mobile  and  adaptable  labour  force,  and  the 
justification  for  .private  finance  is  that  those  who  receive 
higher  education  will  enjoy  greater  earning  power,  security  of 
eiapioynej^fe-and^ccess-j^^  jobs.    Yet  despite  all 

the  work*  on  the  social  and  private  returns  to  education, '  economic 
•analysis  in  general,  and  human  capital 'theory  in  particular, 
orf ers  few  guidelines  as  to  the  most  equitable  distribution  of 
costs  and  benefits  between  individuals*  and  governments.  The 
Carnegie  Commission  concluded  that  "no  precise  -  Or  even 
imprecise^-  methods  exist  to  assess  the  individual  and ' 
societal  benefits  as. against  the  private  and  the.  public  costs. 
It  \s  our  juagement,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  total 
economic  costs  now  home  privately  (about  two-thirds)  as 
'  against-  the  proportion  *.*:now  bof^Ae  t;ub^.icly  (about  one- third) 
is  generally  reasonable  ....      We  note  that  mis  two-thirds  to 
one-third  distribution  of  total  economic  costs  has  been  a 
relatively-  stable  relationship  for  a  substantial  period  of 
time"  (1).    However  this  distribution  in  the  U.S.A.  is  the 
result  of  many  historical  factors  and  trends,  and  other 
distributions  would  be  found  in  other  countries. 

The  one  common  trend  is  for  governments  to  subsidise  ' 
"higher  education  so  that  in, all  covintries  the  private  returns 
to  education,  as  iaeasured  by  post-tax  earnings  differentials  in  ^ 
relation  to  the  private  burden  of  costs,  are  substantially 
greater  than  social  returns-.     However,  there  is  no  general  ^ 
agreement,  about  the  correct  balance  between  the  individual  and 
spcial  costs,  nor  about  the  desirable  distribution  between 
different  groups  in  society.      Yet  the  fact  that  the  private 
returns  to  education  are  so  high  means/that  the  question  of 
unequal  distribution  of  costs  and  benofits  is  far  more  important 
in  the  ca'se  of  education  than  many  o^her  items  of  government 
expenditure.  ^    Since  education -iret^  to  determine  income, 
unequal  access  to*  education  now  will  perpetuate  income    '  " 
inequalities  in  the  future,  and  inequitable  distribution  of 
finarsicial  burdens  between  taxpayers  and  beneficiaries  has 
♦  Implication^ for  the  future  distribution  of  income.    This  has 
recenjl^&--aCctracted  more  attention  than  ever  before.  Such 
(questions  as  the  choice  between  'grants  and  loans  for  students  > 
have  been-  discussed  in  the  context'  of  the  distribution  of 
costs  between  the  taxpayer  and  the  individual  student,  but 
question  of  the  redistributive  effects  of  educational  expj^f 
in  general  has  .only  recently  been  analysed  in  details 

•  1)  C.arnegie  Commission,  op.cit. ;  p. 3. 
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In  America  ther,e  have  been  a  number  of  recent  attenots 
to  calculate  tiie  relative  distrdbutions  of  financial  benefits 
burdens  of  higher  education  in  various  states,  and  in  the 
coimtry>as  a  whole,  between  different  mcone  {groups.  The 
results  are^^^ntroversial,  but  on  the  whole  su^c^st  that  the 
source^  of  revenue  for  Ki^jher  eduoatitn  are  generally  regressive, 
that  the  chief  benef iciaries^  of  public  Subsidies  are  ^students 
from  upper  income  families,  and  therefore  that ^the  effect  of 
govemmeat  expenditure  on  hi^^her  education  is  to  transfer  income 
from  the  poor  to  the  rich.      The  first  such  study  was  by  Hansen 
and  Weisbrod  for  the  state  of  California  (1),      ?hey  show  that 
upper-incorae  students,  not  only  have  a  higher  probability  of 
entering  hit^her  edacation  in  the.  state,  but  are  more  heavily 
concentrated  in  the  University  of  California  which  has  a  hi^h 
public  subsidy,  than  in  the  l%ss  subsi,dised  state  or  consiaunity 
colleges.      For  exaiaple , ,  in  the  University  of  California, 
where  the  annual,  state  subsidy' per  student  in  19C5  was  $1,700^ 
the  proportion  of  students  from  faiiilies  with  an  income  above 
315,000  ;:as*  46  per  cent  compared  with  only  15  per  cent  with 
family 'inc Dines  below  ,36 ,000;    but  in  two-year  comnmnity  colleges 
where  the  annual  subsidy  was  only  $700  ^r  student,  the 
proportion  fron  the  lowest  income  and  "Sd  highest  mcone 
categories  v/as  about  equal  at  25  per  cent. 

\(hen  tnese  subsidies  are  compared  with  the  f  mamciai. 
benefits       each  type  of  education,  and  with  the  pattern  of  ^* 
local  smd^  state  taxation  m  California,  Hainsen  and  Weisbrod 
concluded  that  tl^e  method  of  financing  hi^^aer  educa!tion\waS 
regressive,  and  involved  a  transfer  of  income  to  upoef^irto^me^ 
faiailies.      This  conclusion  has  been  challeiij^ed  by'Pechjpinrwho 
ar^^ues  that  alternative  methods  of  calculat-nj:  the  distribution 
of  tax  burdens  and  subsidies  by  incorae  £;roup  w  aid  yield  the 
opposite  result,  and  suirt>est  that  richer  tax-payers  are 
subsidising;  /aiddle  and  lower-income  families  (2)*  This 
c6ntroversy    illustrates  the  fact  that  different  conclusions 
about  tjie  equity  of  methods  of  Tinscnce  can  be  drawn  from  the 
saije  data»  by  adoptin^^.  different  measures  of  distribution.  For 
example,  L'ansen  and  Wcisbrod  calculate  benefits  and  taxes  paid 
by  average  families  with  and  without  cliildren  enrolled  ^in  ^. 
state  hi{;her  education,  whereas  Pechman  attempts  t^  distribute 
costs  and  benefits  by  income  class,  andJLsdppts  different 
assumptions  about  the  incidence,  of  vtatxation. 

There  is  no  single  j^ay^%Sf  analysino  tho  data  which  > 
\all,4y.ve  uniif^ibituou^  c one lUsio^asV. since  taxes  are  not  ear- 
narked  for  particular .pu^rposes,  and/  many  different  income 
transfers  taku  place:    Jjetween  o*ld/s5nd  youn^,  rich  and  poor, 
childless  families 'and  those  with  several  children,  .fariiilies  * 
who  benefit  from  public  education  facilities  and  those  vhose 
cliildren  are  enrolled  ^in  private  institutions  or  not  enrolled 
at  all.    Therefore  different  conclusions  can  be  reached* on  the 

i;  W.  Lee  Hansen  and  B.A.  Weisbrod,  Benef its_j_  Cgjtts  and 
Finance  of  Public  Hi^;her  2:ducation,  Chicago ;  Tlar khan 
Publishing  Go #,.1969. 

2)  J. A.  Pechnan,  "!?he  Distributional  Effects  of  Public  Higher 
Sduaation  in,  Calif  ornia" ,  o'^oulrnal  of  H>aman  Kesources, 
Suniner  1970.    Jee  also^  a  brief  note  by  R.w.  iiartnan: 
'  "A  Coiaaent  on.  the  Pecicnan-HanSen-Weisbrod  dontroversy" , 
ibid.  Fall  1^70.    '  _  -  ^ 
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basis  of  data  for  one  state,  aiid  other  similar  studies  for 
other  states  have  also  produced  different  results*  'Estimates 
by  Hansen  for  Visconsxn,  VTindhan  for  Florida,  and  Right  and  * 
i^ollock  for  Hawaii  show  that  the  income  transfer  effects  of 
state  subsidies  differ  substantially  between  states,  so  that 
it  would  be  daintier 0 as.  tj  generalise  ahout  the  redistrihutive 
effects  of  public  subsidies  on  the  hasis  of  evidence  from' 
•single  states,  or  even,  countries. 

IJhei'e  iiave.heen  very  few  attempts  to  calcxilate  the., 
effects  of  |;$avernraezit  subsidies  on  the  distribution  of  incdme 
for  whole  coimtries,  but  estimates  have  been  made  for  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  France.    The  Cameg^ie  CQnu;;iission  concluded  that  for 
the  U.S.  as  a  whole,  the  system  of  financing  higher  education 
meams  that  low-income  families  whose  children  attend  college 
do .receive  more  benefit  from  public  subsidies  than  their  share 
of  the  taxes  which  finance  higher  education,  whereas  the 
reverse  is  true  for  the  highest  income  category*      On  the  other 
hand,*  if  allowance  is  made  for  those  of  college  age. who  do  not 
attend  college,  there  does  appear  to  be  a  transfer  of  income 
from  poor  to  rich.     Table  6  shows  the  Caraegie  estimates  of 
th^  distribution  of  tea  biirdens  and  institutional  subsidies  for 
.higher  education  in  the  U.S.A.  in  1971,  together  with  the 
distribution  by  family  income  of  the  college-age  population. 
This  suggests  that  families  with  incomes  below  $10,000  pay  a 
snaller  share  of  tlie  taxes  that  go  to  finance  higher  education 
than  their  share  of  subsidies,  whereas  families  with  incomes 
above* 515,000  pay  over  40  per  cent  of  the  taxes,  and  receive 
only  28  per  cent  of  the  subsidies.      On  the  other  hand,  families 
in  the  lowest  income  category  account  for  8  per  cent  of  all 
families  with  college-^ge.  children,  but  receive  less  than  5 
per  cent' of  total  subsidies,  and  the  richest  families,  who 
account  for  16  per  cent  of  the  population  receive  28  per  cent 
of  the  subsidies.      This  is  because  the  proportion  of  the 
18-24  age  group  enrolled  in  higher  education  is  only  23  per 
cent  for  the  lowest    income  group,  and  66  per  cent  for  the  top 
income'  category.  o 

If  indirect  subsidies  through  student  aid  are  also 
taken  into  account,  it  becomes  even  more  obvious  that  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  public  expenditure  on  higher  education  are 
upper-income  families*    ,  Despite,  the  fact  that  federal  loan 
programmes  are  intended  to  give  equal  opportunities  to  poor 
itudents,  and  that  the  National  Defense  programme  is  specifically 
designed  to  attract  borrower^  from  low  income  families,  by 
providing  interest  subsidies,  Ilfirtman  has  estiiaated  that  only 
about  30  per  ceftt  of  the  subsi'cfies  go,  to  students  from  families 
with  incomes  below  S6,t)00  and  that  more  than  half  of  the 
benefits  of  the  loan,  pro^raimae  accrue  to  students  from  families 
with  over  37,500  incoijae  (;l).      Thus  he  concludes  that  the  loan 


1)  ii.W.  Hartman.' Credit  for  Golle^e,  p.  58. 
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programes  are  not  efricient  in  distributing^  finance  to  promote 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  that  if  the  main- purpose  ox 
student  aid  progranuaes  such  as  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
.pxot$r.aJniae..is  to^eo^ualise  opportunities,  they  need  to  concentrate 
funds  mucli  aore^^heavily'on  lo'w-incoiae  students. 

Attempts  to  estimate  the  rediatributive  effects  of 
oublic  e:<penditure  on  higher  education  in  other  countries  produce 
csonflictinfc  results.    Calculations  for  Canada  sUo'ges*t  that  the 
redistrlbutive  effects  of  public  subsidies  are  negligible  {!)• 
However,* a  study  of  the  transfer  effects  of  public  expenditure 
on  higher  education  in  France  also  concluded  that  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  subsidies  are- faiailies  from  higher  socio- 
econonic  aatej^ories  {2). 

In  general,  the  systen  of  financing  higher  education 
inmost  0*S.C,3)*  countries  appears  regi;essive,  even 'though  theye 
are  very  few  "detailed  studies  of  the  redistribution  efiiects  pr 
public  spending;.      Since  evrery  country  relies  heavily  on 
institutional  grants,  which  distribute  benefits  equally  to  all 
students, .regardless  oi  income,  and  since  high-income  students 
are  far  nore  heavjily  represented  in  higher  education  than  those 
from  poorer  families,  all  existing  systems  of  finance  give 
OToportianally  more  to  the  richest  families.    Many  people 
regard  this  as  undesirable  on  equity  grounds,  and  it  also 
involves  an  inefficient  use  of  government  funds  if  a  ma;jor 


more   uowcurus  i^i*^  y^v^y*  w««   i»    Tt-  t*,  • 

greatei:  share  of  government  funds  for  low-ancome  laiallies.    m  ^ 
America,  Poltsnan  has  sug^es-ttd  that  the  present,  policy  of 
giving  government  grants  to  institutions,  to  subsidise  the 
costs  of  tuition,  means  that  about  two-thirds  of  public  subsidies 
reulac^  private  exuenditure  that  would  have  taken  place  m  the 
absence  of  subsidies,  so  that  only  one-third  or  less  of  all 
subsidies  actually  help  in  promoting  greater  e<iuality  of 
ODPortuftity  (3)*      \(hile  the  assumptions  and  methods  of  such 
calculations  may  b^  open  to  question,  the  general  conclus'ion, 
that  subsidies  which  reduce  or  abolish  private  contributions 
through  fees,  do  less  to  equalise  access  .by  different  income 
grows  than  equivalent  money,  subsidies  given  directly  to 
consumers  (i.e.  students),  has- imjortant  implications  for  * 
policies  of  financing  higher'  educationr^ 

'1^  k.V/.  Judy,  ' (SxTtne  Income  l^edistributxve  STfectfl  of  Public 
Aid  to  Si-gher  Education  in  Canada,  Institute  xor 
Quantitative  Analysis  of  social  and  Kconomic  Policy, 
University  of  Toronto,  1969.  .  '     '  ^       ^.^    ,  -1 

fe)  Y.'Ko^riere  and  P.  Petit,  Les.Sffets  Redistributifs  de  i.' 
.         2nseigneir.ent  Superieur,  CEPRmP.  1972.  .  ^ 

3)  S,  Poltsman,  "The  Effect  of  Goverrjnent  oubsidies-in-kind' 
on  Private  Expen*ditures  :  The  CjS^of  Higher  Education", 
Journal  *of  PoliticaZ:  Economy  Vol.  18,  .Jan.  -  Feb.,  191>» 

^p.  1  -  z(.  ; 
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Many  questions  remain 'to  be  answered  about  tKe 
^distribution  of  costs  and  benefits  of  higher  education  in 
aifferent  c,6untrjes.    It  is  d  very  new  subject  of  enquiry^  and 
methods  of  analysis, need  to  be  further  developed,  but  already 
obvious  imbalances  and  inequities  have,  been  revealed.      It  is 
clear  that  existin^j  nethods  of  finance  favour  the  young,  and 
those  from  higher  income  families,  who  are  more  likely  to  enrol 
in  hi^er  education,  at.  the  expense  of  ol4er  and  poorer  members 
of  society  who  help  to  f4nance  education  through  taxation,  which 
IS  often  regressive,  but  wKo  derive  little  personal  benefit    '  ^ 
xrom  it.      One  schoo'l^  of '^thought  would  argue  that  such  . 
inequities  should  be 'coriected  by  making  taxation  in  gerteral*  . 
more  progressive,  and  that  the  redistribtntive'  effects  of  * 
expenditure  on- a  single  government  activity  should  not  be 
viewed  in  isolation.      However/ , the  alternative  view  is. that.  ^ 
some  attempt  can  be  made  to  redress  these  imb^ances  by  *  - 
reforming  methods  of  finan^ng  higher  .e due ati^on.  '  "  /. 

9*    Proposals  to  RedisH^ri-bute  the  Cost^  and  S^riefits  of*  Higher'  ^ 
•  Sducation*  ^  -  — ~z  "t^  — ^  

The  proppsals*  th^t  hpre  been  ms^de  ta  redress*  the 
inequities  of  existing  financing  arrangements  usually  emphasize 
the  need  to  increase' private  contributions,  so  t^at  those  who 
can  afford '.ta  pay  mo're  do  so,  and  gcfverhrae;it  subsidies  .ban  be  - 
redistributed  in  fi^vour  of -lower  intone  groups."   This^point  of 
view  is  reinforced  by  tjie  fact  that  higher  educatidii  dyings* 
substantial^  private,  benefits.   .  'Thus,  ma^iy  c^- the  prop<>sals  ' 
for  ref orpint;  patt^s  of  finance  are  justif i>ed  by  reference  to 
the  principre  that^he  wh6  benefits  should  pay".^  "'^ome  .of,  / 
the  proposals  suggest 'simply  that  the  proportion  of  i&i:i»vers:&tVV.  • 
incomes  der^.3?^* f rem  fee^  Should  be  rafsed/ and 'that. ^*:jiistl-tig 
student  ^  policies  should  be  extended  to  engtire  'that  higher 
fees  did  not  disccarage  poor  sufcudents.      On  th^.otber  hand,  . 
la^ny  propos&ls  go  further  and  advocate  a  nort  fundsCmental  reform 
of  financing  systems.  ' , 

A  frequent  proposal  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Britain-is  that' 
more  student  aid  Sho^uld.  b,^- available  in  the  farm  of  I'oans:  in 
America  this  would  me^:  g^reater  reliance,  on  O-oans,  .'Which. sit  ' 
present  account  for  less  than,  half  of  all^s.fudent  aid,  but"  in 
Britain  its  woiad  mean  that  lo'ans  would  be  substituted  for  grants, 
•or  a  mixed  system  of  loans  ajid  grants  introduced,  'similar  it  ' 
that 'existing  in  Scandiftavi^.      Gne**arg;pLment  for  introducing 
loan5  for  students  in  Britain  i.s  that  3overn»ent  funds  could  be^ 
redistributed  in  favour  o£  low-Income  students  at  the  secondary  - 
level,  thus  preventing  dropout  at^-Ehe- end'bf,  secondary  school. 
This  vould  help-J;o  equalise  opportunities  by  reducing  the -cost  - 
J5f  acquiring  the  necessary  qualification;^  for  entry *to  higher^ 
education.    ^Por' exaiaple,  ^Blaug  argues  th^ft  "a  Dolicy  designed 

equalise  educational  OBjrffeLrtunity  should  start  with  maintenance 
grants  m  fifth  and  ,six1ih  forms  .and  end  with  f inancttal  aid  after 

entry  in.to  higher  education  Unwilling  to  face  up  to  the 

costs,  of  true  ^quality,  w^  have  instead  created  a  system  in 
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w^lch  education  between  XiXteen  and  eighteen  is  effectively  * 
disliributed  in  accordance  with  .the  purchasing  P9wer  of  parents 
after  which  we  award  those  who  have  survived  the  race  with 'an 
average  prize  of  i^300  per  year"  (!)•      This  reasoning  is 
supported  by  calculations  of  the  proportion  of  pupils'  and 
students*  .earnings  foregone  which  are  cover «<i  l^jr  maintenance 
grants  aiid;. parental  tax  relief.      In  the  case  of  the  secondaary 
school  pupil,  tax  relief  to  parents  averages  30%  or  the-  . 
earnings  foregone  by  a  15^ year  old,leaMyLng  the  family  to  bear 
th^  •burden  of  £220  a  , year,  but  tax  relief  .plus  grant  ;to  the 
undergraduate  covers  6O70  of  earnings  forgone,  leaving*  £250  to  be 
met'py  the  family,  and  in  the  case  of  a  poat-graduate  atudqnt,,  , 

of  earnings  foregone  is  met  by  Jhe  grand  an^  "tax  relief, 
leaving  only  £175  to  be  Borne  by  the  student  or  his  family  (2)* 
Blaug's  -solution  wotild  be  to  give^  grantg  to  pupils  in  upper 
secondairy  education,  and  off-s4t  the  costs  by x introducing  >  ». 
student  loans  or  a  "graduate'  tax'\     On  the  other  hand,  the 
National  Union  of  Students,  v/hich  is  totally -vOppose^  to  loans    ^  . 
St  a  graduate  tax,  "has  req'ently  proposed  that  all  pupdls.  and 
s"^dents  over  the*  age  of  16,  including  secondary  school  pupils 
and  those- in  full- time  or  part-tim§  education?  should  receive  a 
grant  calculated  according  to  their  own,  rather  than  their 
parents*,  means!  ^    This  woi^ld  more  than  double  expenditure  on 
student  aid,  ar^d  would  still  mean  a  transfer  of  income  from 
poor  to  rich*  •      o  -  .   .  '  . 

Other  proposals  would  go^much  further,  and  suggest  more' 
fimdaraentai  innovations.  Three  new  methods  of  financing 
higher  education  have  recently  been  proposed,  and  in  some  cases 
these  would  be  designed  Bo 'that  al3^  ^post-secondary  education,  * 
including  psurt-time  e ducat ipii  and  vocatioiial  training,  A^ell 
*as  full-time  higher  education*  would  be  financed  under  a  single 
system.  ,  ,  *         '  ^  " 

A,    "Two-Years-in-the-Bank^^  >    -        /   ,  ' 

"    '     One  proposal,  rec^enjbly  put  forward  by  the  Carnegie 
Qommission  .in  the  U.S.^  is  that  every  individual  over  the  age  of 
18  should  be  entitled*  to  t\tfb,  years ^  post-9e?a|fScLary  educ«tioix 
subsidised  out  of  public  fimds,  and  that  he  ^  &he  should  be 

.  free  to  ,)take  advantage  of  this  at  any  time.*     in  other  words, 
everyone  should  ,have  the  right  to  draw  credit*  from  an 
"iducationil  Opportuhity  Bank"  up  to  an  agreed  maximum  (3).  The 

^Qamegie  Commission  envisaged  that  the.ba*sic  "drawing  right" - 
^should  be  se^  in  terms  of  the  tuition  costs*  of  -Jwo-yeat         ,  /  , 


\\  M.  BlAug,  An  Introduction  to  the  EcQn6mic8  of  Educa»tir>n.  * 
London:  Allen  i^e  the  Penguin  Press,  1970,  p. 295. 
.     2)  Department  of  Education  and.  Science,  Output  Bitd^etin^  for 
•"•^  ■    '  the  Department  of  Education  and  Science ,  London:  H.HVs.Ot 

-      1570,-  p.2S..     ^-   .     ,  ' 

,  3)  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education , -.Toward  a  Leatmin^ 
•         Snoig^ty  ^  Alternative  Channels  to^.Lifp,  Wr»rV  ^fi<i  Service. 
New  York:    McGraw  Hill,  1973,  Ch^ter'4.  TT'^ 
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community  colleges.      A  similar  proposal  has  been  put  forward 
by  Allan  Cartter  iiypapers  at  recent  conferences  in  the  U.S.  (1), 
^ndl&r  his  scheme  tlie  U.S.  Federal  aovemment  would  undettaJce 
to  provide  half  th-e  tuition  costs  of  four  years*  post-secondary 
education  for  any  individual,  with  an  upper  lipit  of  Si, 500, 
This  is  very  similar  to  the  idea  of  "two-years-in-the-bank'» , 
aflad  the  costs  would  be  broadly  similar  to  providing  everyone  with 
two  years'  education  at  a  community  colleKe,  where  tuition  costs, 
averaged  $877  irf  1968.  x  Cartter  estimates  that         annual  - 
cost  of  his  proposal  wbuld  .be  $2,5  billion,  and  that  this  could 
be  off-set  by  savings  in  other  current  federal  programmes;  for 
example  eliminating  income  tax  deductions  for  educational 
expenses,  the  payment  of  dependants*  allowances  and  social 
security  payments  for  students  ov^  18,  and  reductions  in 
bene^fits^  under  the  Bill,  -  ,  ' 

advantage  of  such  a  .scheme  is  that  every  individual, 
woul^i  be  assured  of  some  post-secondary  education,  and  he  would 

f  to  ^i^alc^  a'dvantage  o£  this  at  any  age,  rather  than  be 
obliged  to  enter  full-time  higher  education  at  18,      However,  if 
everyone  had  a  ^drawing  right"  of  $1,500  this  wbuld  not  enable 
-ftfcm  to  meet  the  costs  of  any  of  the  longer,  more  expensive 
courses  at  col»leges  or  Universities,  or  to  pay  his  living 
expenses.      In  1968,  when  average  costs  at  two-year  community 
colleges  were'a877,  average  costs  at  other  institutions  ranged 
from  31,467  at  some  public  colleges  to  39,964  at  the  most 
expensive  pt irate  universities,     The  Carnegie  Commission 
estimated  that  earnings  foregone  hj  full-time  college  students 
,in  1970  averaged  $5,400.*''   Thus  even  with  "two-years-in-the  bank" 
*  everyone  wishing  to  att.end  full-time  -higher  education  wo^ld  still  - 
have  to  meet  further  tuition  costs  and  bear  the  costs  of  foregone 
earnings.    Considerable  financial  assistance  for  students,  both 
to  meet  tuition  costs  and  living  expenses,  would  still  be  needed, 
^a:wo  m&3or  developments  in  student  aid  are  therefore  eiatisaged 
,by  th,e  advocates  of  an  educational  credit  scheme,      GJhe  first  is 
for  a  system  cxf  inqome-contingfent  loans  to  cover  extra  tuition 
.cost^.. — !fhe  second  *is  for  a  special  tax  on  earnings,  tp  provide 
^  raaintenanoe  of  income  during  periods  of  study, 

B»     Income  Contin^^ent  *Loans 

"^TWe  ide^t  of  income-contingent  loans  has  been  put  forward 
by  a  number  of  AmericraA  economists,  s taunting  with  FiTiedraan  in 
1953,  i^acharias  in  1967,  and  many  others,  ■  Experimental  scheme^-  f 
have  been«  introduced,  at  Duke,  Yale  euid  Harvar^Universities, 
but  apai^t  from^these  ?mall-scale  schemes,  the  ^[dea  of  in<5ome- 
contingent  loans  remains  a  theoretical  proposal,  but  one  which 
has  been  elaborated  in  some  detail ,X  A  recent  study  by  D,  Bruce ^ 
Johnstone  looksat  ten  alternative  schemes  (2),    The  basi9 
idea  is  th^t  students  would  be  of^fered  loans  to  cover  tuition 
costs  or  living  expenses,  but  instead  of  repaying  the  loan  by 
a  series  of  fixed  ^nual  instalments,  as  Hinder  current  federal 
loan  progj^araraes,  they  w6uld  xindertake  to  pay  a  specified 

1)  Allan  Cartter,  "The  Need  for  a  New  Approach  to  Financing 
Recurrent .Education" ,  Paper  given^^o  Princeton  Conference 
.on  Post-Degree  Continuing  Education,  May  1973f  and  a!  paper 
,   given  to  American  Council  on  Education,  January  1974, 
:)  D,  Bruce  Johnstone,  New  Patterns  for  College  Lending:  Income 

Contingent  Loans,  New  York:  Columbia  University  Fress,  1972,  p. 32 
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propo2>tipn  of,  th'^ir  income  each  year,  until  the  loan  was  repaxd, 
or  a  ma^^iJPtmm/^ej^yiaeat  period  had  been  satisfied •    The  repayment 
rates  vary  ;acoo?7^xn^  to  the  size  of  the  loan  and  the  length  of 
repayraOT.t,  but 'in  most  cases  borrowers  would  pay  between  1)^ 
and  5ii»,'0f  thei:r  gros9  income  to  repay  their  loan,  and  the 
maximum  i:e|)ayment  period  would  be  30  years.      Special  provisions 
would  be  nec.ejssary  for  high  and  low  earners,  since  tho^e  with 
very  high  incomes  would  repay  tl^eir  loans  very  quickly,  while 
low  earners  might  never  repay  the  loan,  even  after  30  years*, 
ttn  most  cases  high  earners  could  "opt  out"  after  repaying -,t heir 
loan  and  a  specified  rate  oX  interest,  usually  between  7  and 
lO^d,  while  th^ose  with  low  earnings  would  be  forgiven  any  debt 
'  remaining  after  30  years '  . 

<^  The  financial  viability  of  inconle-contingent  loans 
depends  on  a  numl)er  of  factors,  including  the  repayment  rate, 
the  maximum  repayment  period^  t;he  upper  limit  on  liability,  the  ^ 
rate  of  interest,  aAd,  the  most  difficult  factor  to  predict,  the 
level  and  growth  of  earnings.      Host  of  the  proposals  envisage 
tha-e  given  the  maximum  level  of  debt,  and  the  predicted  rise  in 
incomes  *in  ;bhe  U.S.,  an  income-contingent  loaui  scheme  could 
become  self-f inancin£p  with  graduates  paying  no  more  than  5  -  7/^ 
of  their  gross  incomes  as  i^^cir^epayments.      The  Harva^rd  scheme 
stipulates  that  no -one  .must  pay  more  than  6',o  of  his  annually 
'  income •      However,- if  students  were  expected  to  pay  much  higher 
'tuition  fee^s  than  are  currently  charged  in  the  U.S.  and  if 
interest  rates  were  to  rise,  then  in  the  futu?#  graduates  migh-c 
have  to  pay' a  considerably  higher  proportion  of  their  income  to 
make  a  loan  scheme  self -financing.  ^  • 

For  example,  under  the  Cnxnegie  Commission  proposal, 
made  in  1970,  students  would  be . perraitte>i  to  borrow  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $6,000  for  a  first  degree,  and  $10,000  for  a  post- 
graduate degree*      Ihe  repayment  rate  would-be  fixed  0«75w 
of  income  for  eve^y  $1,000  borrowed,  which  would  mean  T|hat  if  a 
•  student  borrowed  the  maximxim  amount,  he  would  have  to  iky  4,5/»*  < 
of  his  income  in  the  case  of  a  bachelor^s  degree  and  7.5/o  if  he  ^ 
took  a  higher  degjree.      However,  if  every  student  were  provided 
with  an  "educational  oredit'/  of  $1,500,  and  expected  to  pay  all 
further  costs  of  »higher  education  himself,  by  means  of  an^ 
*  income -contingent  loan,  then  if  a  student  chose  a  \miversity  witU 
high  tuition  costs,  he  might  find  himself  with  a  total  dcM  of 
$15,00p  or  higher,  which  wou3,d  mean  that  he  must  pay  over  lOio 
of  his  income*      Also,  mo$t  of  the  loan  proposals  ass\ime  a 
repayment  peripd  X)f  30  years.      If  adults  chose  to  undertake  a 
loan  they  might  have  only  15  to  20  years  of  working  life'  in 
which  to  repay  the  loaJi,  so  that  once  again  the  lev6l  of  ^ 
repayment  would  haVe  to  be  higher. 

In'the  U.K*,  where  income-contingent  loans,  or  a  "graduate 
tax",  have  been  proposed  by  Prest  and  others  (1),  calculations 
suggest  that  in  some  cases  annual  payments  of.lO  or  even  20V'4  of  ' 

1)  A.R.  Prest,  Financing  University^'sjlucation,  Institute  of 
Economic  Affairs  Occasional  P^per /Np .  12,  1966..'' 
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their  income  would  be  necessar^vc  if  graduates  ne^re 
repay  the  t\xll  oostB  oL  their  university  course 

,  proposal  is  for  a  system  under  which  graduates  wuld  pay  a 
,  special  tax  desi^^ned  to  "enable  the  community  to  recov^er  thS_ 
value  of  the  resourc-es  demoted  to  hioher  eHucation  from.  thosV 
who  have  themselves-  derived  substantial  benefit. from  it"  (2), 
,If  *the  whole  of  the  costs  »f  higher  education,  together  wi1?h  ' 
value       student  iaain,te?iance  grants  werfe  to  be  repaid  yeraasg, 

'  then  ajinual  payments  or  over  SlOO  would,  be  nee^ded,  and  those  who 
had  taken  a  4-year  degive'e  or.  diolora^  course,  f'br  ex^tole^in  ^ 
science  or  technology,  would  have  to  p^y  about  £150  a"  year.    If  » 

.  interest  v/ere  charged  at  4^o,  then  annual  payments  wou3,d  Vise, 
to  £166  -  according  to  type  of  course,  and  if  SU- interest 

were.ch^rEed.,  tl?en  annual  payments  of  £250  to^,£450  would  be 
,    necessary,  and  those  who  'took  a  post-graduate 'dr-a  medical  degree 
would  have  to  pay  £700  a  ye^r  or  more,  even  If  only  A')o  interest 
were  charged.  '    These  calculations  show  how  sensitive  the 

,  ri^ures  are  to  assumptions  about  interjsst  r'^ates.     P.or*  example  \ 
a  graduated  in  arts  or  social  science  would  rebay  the'^  cost  of  ! 
his  education  in.  20  years,  if  he  paid  £100  a  year,  and- was'  '  ^ 
chajr^^ed'  no  interest^  but  if  interest  weye  charged -^t  8V»,'  tken    '  ' 
his  payu6nts  would  be  ^£260  a  year  for  20  years,     '  ^  '  ^- 

These  figures  also  illustrate  hov  long  it  woyld  take  -for 
a  loan  sc>ceme  to  become'  self -financings     For  example,  if  a 

.   loan'schenc^h^^d  been  introditced  in  Britain  in  1970  and' 
graduates  were  expectecl  to  repay  th^ir  tuition  Jc^stp  and 

"  maintenance  graitts/at  4>o  in'tefest,  then  the  to  ta\  re  venue  by 
20po  wiiuld  atill  cover  only  OOu  of  projected  expenditure  on 
universities,  and  if  ^tlie  loan's  were  interest-free,  then  less*  than 

/  a  quarter  ojf  university  expenditure^  would  be  met  by  loan      '     .  . 
rSpaymeirts  30  years  after  introduction  of  ,  the  scheme  (5). 

'    Similar  calculations  made  in  Denmiairk  in  1964.  showed  that  ^f . 
I(>an5  to  ^students*  were  provided^  at  3/o  .interost ,  and  expenditure 
on  loans 'rose, at  the  same  rate  as' student  numbers,  then  by  1980 
loan  repa^ment^  would  6 over  60;g  oii'expendit;ure  on  loansj,  jbut 
if  the  loans  were  interest-free  then  only '^^O^j  o'f  the  expenditure' 
in,.1980  would  be  covered  by  loan  repayments j.iUid  if  the  real 
valu^'of  ioanjs  were  allo\\red  to  rise,  ^hen  only  22)^  of  1980  , 
.  eicpenditure  would  be  met  by  repaymej^ts  <-4^'.     .Clearly^  if  an 
interest;  subsidy  is  provided  fc^r  graduated,  th-Qh  no  loan  scheme 

,  caii  ever  become  fully  ^elf-f inar^cing,,  /  > 

o  C .     Ihcome-Kaintenance  Scrhenes  "  * 

*  Sven  if  an  "educ?atiorfal  credit",  and  inoome-contingent 

loans  were  pi»ovided  automatically  for  all  students,  regardless  of 
age,  this  would  still  leave  the  problem  of  living  expenses  and 
fore{:ono  earnings,  and  if  ad^lts  chose  to  delay  their  education 
for  many  years,  their  earnings*  foregone,- and  their  rinanctal 
c:)mmitm^nt6  would  be  much  hi^^her  tlian  those  of'' 18  -  20  year  old 
students*    Varipus  proposals^  have  been  made  for  a  systBrn  of 

1)  H.  Glennerster,.  3.  Merrett  and  (>•  Wilson,  '!A  Graduate  Tax'*', 
Ill^.her  ^ducacj^'  Review  Vol, 1/  1968,  p. 32. 

2)  ^dem,  -p. 
?)  Idem,  yr^JJv 

>)  i\.  jioolihall.  Student  Loans  ;  A  Rev:Lew  of  Experience  in 
-  SQanqinavia  and  Klsev/hcre,  London »^  G>  Iia3s:ra^l97Q.  p,i25. 
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5fc|0rae  maintenance  which  would  apply  to  "adults  wishing  to 
taKe  rull-tirae  Education  or  training  after  joining  the  labour 
force,  axid  be  financed  .by^spepial  contributions  Or  a  tax  on 
earnings  during  the  remainder  of  their  workin'g  life.      Some  of 
these  pxoposaas  would  cover  tuition  costs  as  well  a$  living 
expenses;    for  example  Tobin  ajld  Ross  liave  advocated  a  "National' 
Youth  Endo\vnieiit'*  for  the  U.S.A.  whicli  would  give  every  18  year 
old  an  "endowment"  or  drawing  rights  of^$5iOO0  which  could  be 
used»  at  any  tine  in  the  next  ten  years  (1).      This  is  very 
similar  to  the  "two -years- in- tli©-bank"  proposal,  and,  like  an 
income-contingent  loan,  would  be  financed  by  a  tax  of  IVo  of 
income  for  every  $3|000  borrowed,  but  it  would  be  confined  tj:> 
students  under  28,  so  would  not  greatly  increase  the  options 
available  to  older  -workers.      A  variant  of  this  scheme  would 
provide  a  "Human  Investment  Fund"  for  all  workers,  financed  * 
by  a  6ifd  tax  on  incomes  from  age  18  to  48 1  .but  the  drawing 
rights,  with  a  maximum  value  of  $10,000,  Vould  remain  valid 
throughout  this  period,  and. if  the. credit  had  not  been  used  to 
finance^  education  or  training  before  the  age  of  48,,  the 
individuatl  could  then  use  ii  for  any  purpose  (2), 

Such  p/oposals  attempt  to  combine  financial  prpvision 
for  tuition  and  living  expenses  in  a  single  scheme;  *C8sta 
*  Rehn  of  O.E.C .3)1 -would  go  further,  and  he  advocates  "one 
integrated  system  for  financing- all  periods  of  non-work" 
including  all  post-sec ondar^r  education  and  training  and  also 
leisure,  in  the  form  of  both  re<^ucti<)ns  in  the  working  week,  and 
early  retirement.      Every  workefr  would  contribute  a  proportion 
of  his 'income,  in  Return  fpr  drawing  rights  on  a  social  ^ 
insuarance  fund  whicii  would  provide  income  maintenance  for~a  * 
wide .range  of  purposes,  including  education,  up  to  a  maximum  . 
of  three  years'  study,  but  also- « including  Extended  vacations 
or  early  retirement.      However,  other  proposals  confine  themselves 
to  the  question  of  finance  to  jQOver  living  expenses  during 
study*      Cartter  proposes  to  supplement  \is  idea  of  "two-years- 
in-the-bank"  with  an  income,  maintenance  scheme  und'fer  which  ^11 
workers  would  pay  a  tax  of  4)o  x>f  their  earnings,  or  possibly 
share  this  burden  with  employers  who  would  contribute  half* 
In  return  a  worker  woul4  receive  50^^  of  his  current  salary  for 
one  month  for  eyery  yeaiy's  contribution.      Before  the  age  of 
4-5  this  could  be  used  only  to  cover  living  expenses  during  a 
period  of  education  or  training,  but  after  the  age  of  45, the 
.options  would  be  wider,  and  the  money  could  be  used'  for  any 
purl)ose.      Unemployed  yives  would  be  eligible  to^  draw  on , their 
husband's  account.,  and  finally,  iftar  the  age  of '60,  any 
*acciiraulatea  credit  would  be  converted  intq  pension  r.ights. 
CaJTtter  believes  that  such  a  scheme  could  income  self-:^inancinfj, 
although  in  the  early  years  the  costs  could  be  partially /pffset^ 
by  savings  in  other  federail  sclienes,  such  as  payment  of  jJT 
unempl6yment  benefit.      Unemployed  workers  would  receiyATpayment, 
but  would  lt>se  their  "education  credit"  after  eight  weeks  of  ^ 
unemployment.    He  estimates  that  this  and  changes  in  the 

i;  J.'Tobirt  and  L.  Ross,  '^Paying  for  the  High  Costs  of 

Education  :  A  National  Youth  Endowment",  New  Republic,    ,  ■ 
Vol,  l60,  May  1969.      Discussed  in  Carnegife^mmission,  ' 
Toward     L^&arninn  Society,  on.cit.    ^  Jlw 

2)  This  proposal,  by  S.  Dresch',  is  also*  discussed  in 

Carnegie  Commission,  op.  cit.  c       '  . 
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payment  of  benefits  would  save  $8  billion  wMch  could 

instead  be  channelled  into  the  new  scheme. 

The  common  feature  of  all  these  schei^s  is  that  they 
wouid  ^ive  worker?  automatic  entitlement  to  income  maintenance, 
during  perio<;^s  of  study,  in  return  for  income-related  payments 
during  working  life,  in  just  the  same  way  as  wprkers  in  mauiy 
couxxtri^  now  enjoy  pensions  or  social  security  benefits 
financed  out  of  specific  contributions.    The  cost.s  of  -tuition 
and  earnings  f oregonewould  be  re-distributed  over  time*  and 
every  individual  could  expect  to  benefit,  ratlv^r  than  the 
present  re-distribution  of  the  costs  of  education  between 
persons  ►  \  * 

10.    Conclusions  / 

•    This  review  of  methods  of  financing  higher  education 
in  O.2.C.D.  countries  has  shown  that  the  implications  of 
alternative  methods  of  finance  for  -equity  and  equality  of 
opportunity  are  extremely  complex.      Despite  the  attempts  of 
twenty  years  to  achieve  greater  equality  in  education,  financial 
bcorriers  still  exist,  students  are  often  discouraged  from 
entej^ing  higher  education  by  the  high  direct  or  indirect  coasts 
of  study.      Systems  of  subsidy  and  student  aid,  designed  to 
overcome  this  problem,  often  succeed  only  in  transferring 
income  from  the  avera^^e  taxpayer  to  those  who  will  have  higher 
than  average  earnings*    Furthermore,  inequalities  in  "dhe  formal 
education  system  are  often  reinforced  by  unequal  opportunities 
for  participation  in  adult  education  and  training,  and  in 
different  degrees  of  subsidy  for  di'fferent  types  of 'education. 

There  is  evidence  from  many  ^covintries  that  those  who  are  ' 
most  likely  to  bei^e^it  from  the  expansion  of  opportunitiea  are 
those  who  already  have  attained  a  higher  than  average  level  of 
formal  edupation;    men  benefit  more  .than  women,  and  those  with 
the  lowest  level  of  Educational  achievement  are  less  likely  to 
benefit  from  in-g^ervice 'training  than  thdse  in  skilled  or  < 
professional  occupations.      For  example,  in  France,  in  197*2, 
only  5>«  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers' received  training,  ^ 
compared  with  32>o  of  professional  workers  (l).    In  "Britain  in 
1971,  only  l^o  of  workers  in  unskilled  occupations  received 
training,  compared  with  lOiv  in  skilled  occupations  and  305o  in 
some  professions  (2).    The  same  is  true  if  we  look  at  non- 
vocational  education.      In  Britain  thoSe  who  left  school  at 
the  minimum  school-leaving  age  are  least  likely  to  attend 
evening  classes  later  in  life,  and  if  they  do,  they  will  • 
probatjly  be*  char&ed  fees. 

In  1969  fees  accounted  for  15^  of  the  total  expenditure 
0^  non-vocational  adult  education  by  Loceil  Education  Authoriti^es  (3), 


\\  Ter*-Davtian,  op.  clt..  p. 14. 

2)  M.  Woodhall,  Adult  Education  and  Training  in  the  U.K.. 
OP.  cit.-.  TabTFTi     

3)  Department  of  Educatioli'  and  Science,  Adult  Education  ; 
Plan  for  Development  (The  Russell  Report;,  London,  " 
H.mS.O.  1973,  p. 248. 
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wher^a  only  Q)^  of  total  luxiversit/  expenditure  was  derived  from 
^         fees,  and  whereas  J^he  prot>ori?ion  of  university  income  derived 

from  fees  has  been  static  ^r  falling  in  recent  years,  the  level, 
of  JTees  in  non-vocational  courses  has  been  rising.  , 

Therefor^e,  further  progress  towards  equalising 
opportunities  in  education,  and  achieving  g^:eater  equality  of 
life  chances  will  depend  on  changes  and  innovations  in 
financial  policy,  as  well  as  changes  in  the  education  "system 
itself.    The  eqi^ity  aspects. of  alternative  f inancinc-'^ethods 
have  been  enphasi  ed  increasin^^ly  in  recent  yea;rs.  But 
because  of  differences  in  the  historical,  political  and  social  ♦ 
factors  that  hav&  determined  thp  patterns  of  finance  in 
different  countr/es,  there  is  no  single  method  of  financing 
that  is  appropriate  for  all  0,E,C,D,  countries,  and  a  proposal 
•    that  uay  appear; radical  in  one  country  mifcht  seem  to  restrict, 
rather  than  enlarge,  opportunities  in 'another.      ?or  example, 
student  loans  are  advocated  in  some  countries,  as  a  means  of 
*        promo tin^:;  greater  equality,  and  in  others  are  attacked  on  the 
grounds  that  they  would  reduce'  equality  of  opportunity.  In 
the/'future  even  ^^reater  attention  is  likely  to  "be  devested  ,to 
the  social  effects  of  financial  policies,  and  to  tha  problems  of 
devising  new  financial  laechanisns  which  would  encourage,  rather 
than  obstruct,  alternative  ways  of  combinin^^  work,  study  and 
leisure,  so  as  to  provide  more  freedom  of  choice  for  young  and 
,old,  tich  and  pour.  ") 
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•  There  ar^  at  root  only  two  main  categories  of  education. 
In  some  braoxches  of  education  students  are  there  because ^  in 
the  last  analysis  society,  H;hrough  its'  laws,  has  decreed  that 
they  must  he  there •    IThis  is  compulsory  education •    In  other.  ' 
branches  pupils  and  students  attend  school  because  for  one 
reason  or  another  thejs  want  to,    This  is  for  the  most  part  post- 
compiiZsory  education,  though  for  some  purp'oses  it  ii  Appropriate  , 
to  include^ also  pre- compulsory  education •  ^ 

Jliss  Woodhall's  paper  is  concerned  with  post-compulsory 
education*    This  is  not  surprising*    The  scopet  for  improvements 
of  equality  through  financial  meas\ires  in  compulsory  education 
are  not  immediately  obvious*    If  children  are  legally  required* 
to  attend  school  the  scope  for  finjancial  manipulation  of  eduoa- 
tional^pport unities  and  achievements  is,  at  first  sight,  limited* 
If  it  is  believed  that  some  individxials  or  groups  are  receiving  . 
fewer  benefits  than  others  from  public  education,  the  obvious 
policy  instruments  lie  in  the^rganisation  of  education  ra.ther 
than  the  way  in  which  it  is  paid  fof*  '  V 

,  However  the  fact  that  evidence  is  growing  thjit  th6  roots 
of  educational  inequality  lie  far  b%ck  in  compulsory  education 
and* even  precede  it,  suggest  that  it  may  bflj  instructive. at  least 
^  to 'Pause  for  a  moment  to  consider,  the  root  causes  of  inequality 
in  education  and  vhethier  changes'  are  possible  in  the  finance  of 
compulsory  education  that  W<;Q^ld  help  to  equalise  the  life  chances 
of  all  children*  *  - 

The  second  main  feature  of  Miss  Woodhall's  paper  is  that 
it  is  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the, balance  between  public  ^ 
and  private  financing  of  education  on  the  educational  and  , 
subsequent  life  chances  of  individ\ial6*  She  implitfi^t  though  ^ 
nowhere  explicitly  States,  what  many  would  hold  to  be, the  goldei^ 
ru3re  of  financing  public  sector  activities  that  "he  who  benefits 
should  pay".  /  " 

However,  a  consideration  of  the  financial  reasons  fo^' 
inequality  in  compulsory  edtication  suggests  that  the  mechanisms  «  i 
by  which  public  funds  are  provided  t©  education  can  have  a 
considerable  effect  on  the  distribution  of  benefit's,  even  tfiough  / 
all  the  expenditure  comes  from  society  as  a  whole  through' public 
budgets*    woodhall's  .paper  touches  on  one  aspect  of  t^us  theme, 
in  her  discussion  of  subsidy  of  institutions  versus  subsidy  of 
individuals*    But  the  ramifications  are  surj^ly  yider  than  that* 
For  example  the  fact  that  in'^Britain  resoiirces  within  universi- 
ties are  distributed  largely  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
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the  teachers  whereas  in  the;  polytechaios  the  administration  is, 
more  powerful  may  affect  the  allocation  of  re.soxxrces  within  the 
two  institutions. 

Where  primaijy  an/i  secondary  education  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  local  authorities  there  a]>e  often  considerable  inequal- 
ities in  overall  levels  of  provision  between  aut^iorities.  Thii 
is  largely  because  some  authorities  are  less  prosperous  than 
'.others  but  also^  because  some  give  less  priority  to  educational  N 
expenditure  than  they  do  to  other- colliective  activities  such  as 
police,  health  services,  welfare  services  and  so  oq.  Again, 
Vithin  education  different  local  authorities  decide  to  allocate 
their  resources  differently,  some  make  special  efforts  for 
menfsniy  or  physicajlly  handicapped  children,*  others  to  avoiding 
racial  or  religious  discrimination. 

'    '\  •  * 

One  of  the  problems  about  egalitarian  educational  policies 

touched  upon  by  Miss  Voodhall  is  that  most  people  expect  their 

educa'fcion  system  to  provide  other  benefits  as  well  as,  and  ^  * 

indeed  in 'many  cases  ^rather  than,  those  of  promoting  equality  of 

life  chances  or  equalj-ty  of  educational  attainment  or  even 

equality  of  educational  oppottunity.    Individual  freedom  of 

choice,  local  initiatives  as  opposed  to  control  from  the  centre, 

development  of  indp.vidual  interests  and  personality,  enhancing 

social  ef f ectivehess  and  economic  productivity  of  individuals 

are  some  of  them.    One  claim  (not  made  by  Miss  Woodhallj  that 

seems  to  me  to  be  a  myth  is  thatr  participatory  management  of  ^ 

education  (including  parents,  students,  teachers)  will  necesea-^ 

rily  l^ad  to  n^re  equality. 

,    Miss  Vdodhall  has  shbvm  that  there  can  remain  little 
doubt  that  our  present  systems  of  financing  higher  educatibn 
result  in  substantial  transfers  of  command  over  resources  iji^om 
the  children  .of  the  less  well  off  to  the  children  of  t^e  ^tter 
off,  }£Tom  the  potentially  less  well  off* to  the  potentially  better 
off  and  at  the  present  point  in  time  from  those' who  90*6,'  older  to 
those  .who  are  younger.  ' 

Her  marshalling  of  evidence  in  a  short,  papet.  is  mastei^ly 
and  her  ccvncluaions  are  so  t-entative  and  reasonable  that  there 
is  nothing  substantial  tljat  can  be  disagreed  with  7  certainly  not 
by  a  coimnentatjor  who  accepts  what  I  take  to  ^e  her  basic  value 
position  of  a  desire* to  establish  a  "fair"  sy^tpm  of  higher 
education  provision  that  is  in  some  sense  efficient,  in.  a  society 
where  ft'eedom  of  individual  choice  is  cons 4;de red  an  important 
end  iji  its  own  right? '  • 

Of  course  higher  education  could  be  made  much  more  "equal" 
than  it  is  if  public  sector  resources  were  unlimited  and  if 
,  the  authorities  could  force  individuals' to  undertake  higher 
education  oy  .recurrent  education  whethax  they  wanted  to  or  hot. 
But  resources  aV»e  far  from  unlimited  -  in  the  next  year  or  two» 
they  may  be  even  more  limited  than  they  have  been  for  some  decades 
and  few  public" figure^  in  OECD  countries  would  accept  compulsion 
(either  inclusion  or  exclusion)  as  a  legitimate  policy  instrument 
for  the  education  of  adults.  > 
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11    T       absence  of  any  serious  disagreement  with  Miss 
Wooanall,  I  should  like  to  raise  for  discussion  four  questiojis 
that  are  brought  to  mind  by  her  paper  and  which  I  at  least  have 
never  h^rd  adequately  resolved  •  ^ 

\|i£§£*        should  the  concept  of  earnings  foregone  be 
used  by  the  planner  or  policy  maker  in  polioies  of  stxident  subsidy 
particularly  in  adult  edtibation?    Certainly  students  are  foregoing 
ei^ther  income  or  leisure  whi.le,  they  are  studying.    However*,  the 
actual  earnings  f9regone  by  any  individual  are  by  definition 
impossible  to  know.    Any  attempt  to  compensate  students  for 
V  earnings  foregone  must, therefore  be  an  apptoximation  based  on.an 
estzaate  for,  the  ability,  sex,  social  and  racial  group  to 
wh>ch  the  student  is  assximed.  to  belong,  *But  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  better  off  a  student  (or  his  family  is;  the  gr,eater 
IS  his  incrome  foregone  (i,e,  the  more. he  would  earn  if  ^ e  were 
earning  rather  thsS  learning;  •    But  f  ev-wojild  advocate  an  explicit 
Poii?y       paying  higher  subsidies  to  better 'off  students. 
Subsidies  for  student  Vnaincfcenance  are  th^ef ore- only  remotely  a 
recompense  for  actual  earnings  foregone.    They  are  a  bribe  to 
encourage  "deserving"  people  to, undertake  hi^er  education'who 
might  notvOthefwise  do  s,o.    Is  it  not  liable  to  b.e  misleading 
to  consider  such  subsrsies  as  having  any  6ore  tjian  a  remdte 
connection  with  earning  foregone,    This  wou3dr  oe  the.  case 
especially  for  adults/    Otherwise  those  with^he  best  paid  jobs 
might  be  able  to  claim  the  highest  grants  J^v  recurrent  education, 
in  order  to  obtain  presumably  even  better  paid  jobs, 

» Second ,    Miss  Woodhall  quotes^everal  proposals  for 
giving  young  people  at  the  agfe  of  majority,  various  kinds 
educational  vouchers  for  siAse^quejit  purchase  of  periods  of  study 
at  accredited  educational  insti;butionis ,    Apart  £rom  the 

-administrative  problems  this  raises  which  she  discusses,  I  have 
always  wondered  wha't Jkappen^/to  ^hose  who  feel  they  can  invest 
in  themselves  better  in  otKer  vjays,  by  becoming  a  professional 
footballer,  or  by  setting-up  a  business  to  persuade  people  to 
buy  second-hand  ^ars  or/indeed  by  buying  a  house  rather  than 
payxng  a  rent  to'  othe^?    Even  on  narrow  groxmds  why  should  paid 

.  leave  of  absence  bfe/fo;^  formal  educational  purposes  only?  Might 
iiot  a  trip  found  tjfe  world  be  equally  beneficial?    Are  those  who 
advocate  youcheir^ really  interested  in  promoting  equality  or  in 
selling  the  ser/ice  in  which  they  have  a  vested  interest? 

.    ^hir^    Miss  Woodhall  quotes  Hartman*s  study  of  U,S,* 
loan  prograifimes,^  which  suggests  that  these  have  made  little 
contribut^n  to  the  equalisation  of  enrolment  rates.    Was  this 
evaluatLon  not  prematxire?    Does  it  not  take  several  years  if 
not  decades  to  bb  able  to  evaluate  the  social  effects  of  a 
major/soci^l  change  of  the  nature? 

Fourth,    Is  not  the  nature  of  higher  education,  indeed 
a^  post  compulsoVy  education  inherently  inegalitarian?    It  is 
ifmpossible  for  higher  education  to  be  other  than  specialised  and 
diversified,  .  In  a  dynamic  society,  some ,  specialist  skills  will 
always  find  themselves  inr  (albeit  temporary)  short;,  supply  while 
others  are  In  surplus,  thus  giving  rise  to  what  economists 
brought  up  in  the  Marshallion  "tradition  called  quasi-rents.  Is  not 
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the  best  way  to  a  more  equal  society  through* steeply  progf'essive 
taxation  while  allowing  people  to  make  the  be^t  use  of  their  own 
perceived  abilities  aftezx  they  have  had  the  oppbrtiHiity  of 
recognising  these  during  an  extended  pexiod  of  publicly  provided 
compulsory  education  with  a  comnon  core  for  all  pupils?  For 
sore  the.  opportxinities  will  be  provided  by  education^  for  others, 
by  business,  for  others  by  professional  enter tainiaeift  and  spoyting^ 
activities  and  for  still  others  by  dropping  back  to  subsistence 
agriculture  on  a.  small  communal  landholding.    '.Vhile  ^.t  is  legi- 
timate to  identify  inequalities  m  the  existing  •System  of 
education  st>  that  these  can  be  rectified  if  society  v/ishes  to, 
this  is  not  the  same  thing  as  shpwing  how  educati'dia  can  be  a 
major  instrument  of  egalitarian  social' policies .    OJhe  parallel 
with  earlier  debates  is  interesting.    It  was  possible  to  show 
how  educational  bottleneclcs  to  economic  growth  can  be  removed, 
but  not  that  education/<5an  be  considered  a  major  instrument  for 
policies  of  economic  p?ov;th.    To  press  for  the  reduction  of 
manifest  educational  inequalities  and  the  use  of  education  to 
help  reduce  manifest  social  inequalities  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  basing  educational  policy  primarily  or  largely  on  egalitarian 
ideologies.  .  '    '  * 
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Social  Mobility  and  Eouallty 
S.  M.  Miller 


Social  mobility  is  studied  in  three  different  ways: 
\  Stratum  mobility  (i^ge  diff  ereritilils) ,  where  an 
\        occupational  gronping^s^^poditian  is  studied  in  comparison  with 
,  other  occupational  gmipings,      "Position"  is  almost  always 
*      *       'defined  in  terms  ofpincome,  although  fringe  benefits,  autonomy, 
\         working  conditions,!  work  satisfaction  and  other  attributes 
^        could  make  up  ^position 

The  other  two  wacys  of  studying  mobility  are  in 
\  terms  of  individuals  raiher  than  occupations:/ (b)  Inter^- 

*  generational  aocial  mobility,  where  the  occupationsoJ — 

respondent9  are  compareci  to  their  fathers'  occupations  ("social 
originsH*to  see  whether  :the  son  (infrequently  the  daughter) 
has  maved  up  or  down  relativ.e  to  the  parent •  Most 
sociological  studies  of  social  mobility  sire  of  this  type. 
Since  aociologists  restrict  their  studies  larjgely  to 
occupational  moyement  (usually  measured  in  terms  of  a  prestige 
•  sdale,  although  that  is  beginning  to  change),  rather  than 
inclMding  income  or  power,  the  widely-used  term  "social 
mobility"^  is  a  misnomer;    the  more  accurate  term  is  inter- 
generational  occupational  mobility,      (c)  Intrafeenerational  or 
career  mobility,  where  the  individual's  work  history  is  the 
centre  of  attention.      Has  the  individual  moved  up* or  down 
occupationally  ov^r  his  or  her  working  life?;  ^'Sociologists 
have  dond^  little  along  these  lines  recently,  while  considerable 
work  is  now  being  done  by  economists  in  the  U.S.A.  anS 
elsewhere,  especially  by  those  interested  in.  the  , dual  labour  « 
markex  thesis.^  "  • 

This  paper  deals  with  only  the  first  two  types  of 
^  mobility,  and  more  with  int^^rgenerational  mobility  than  with 

stratum  mobility.      a?he  working  hypothesis  of  both  discussions  . 
is  that  in  general  a  decline  in  inequailities.  has  not  occurred 
despite  Economic  growth  and  the  expansion,  of  education.. 

Stratum  Mobility^^ 

Sociologists  concerned  with  .social  mo:^ility  have  almost 
imiformly  ignored  stratum  mobility,  the  wage  differentials  of 
.the  ecoponfist.      The  *  situation  of  the  individual,  relaiire  to 


1)  This  section  was  prepared  mainly  by  Martin  Rein  and  is 
drawn  from  a  paper  by  S.M.  Miller  and  Martin  Rein,  The 
Possibilities  of  Income  Redistribution  ,  forthcoming^^ 
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.his  father  (intergenerationaj,  mobility)  0/ to  himself  < 
^  (intrageixerational  mobility)  ,<  has  been  the  exclusiveXjcus. ' 
Ihis  is  somewhat  {Surprising  since  so  much  of  the  stratification 
and  mobility  literature  is  concerned  with  the  question  di^hgther 
*  the  manual-nonmanual  divide  is  still  -  significant.  This 

concern  arises  largely  from  the  belief  that  income  differences 
between  msmual  and  nonmanual  workers  have  drastically  decreased. 
Nonetheless,  a  careful  examinatip«-of  the  course  ojC  wages  of 
occupational  groupings  has  not  oad  much  attention  in  sociology, 
which  has  -over focused  on  prestige  rather  than  income  analysis, 
lo  right  this  imbalance,  the  discussion  in  *his  paper  commences 
w^.th  stratum  mobility,  even  ^though  it  is  a  topic  well  known  to 
economists.       '  .*  ^ 

Stratum  mobility  or  wage  differentials  are  measured 
*  in  three  ways: 

*  1,  Relative  changes  in  wage  levels  in  different 
sectors  of  industry  (as  in  Lindbeck)  (1); 

2,  Relative  charfges  in  wage  levels  in  vaurious 
occupations  (ds *in»Lindbeck)  (1); 

5,  Changes  in  the  share  'of,  wage  earnings  going  to 
eaqh  quartile  or  decile  of  wage  earners* 

Obviously,  results  of  studies  may  differ  depending  on 
which  comparison  is  made.      In  this  section,  wage  differentials 
are  compared -dn  only  the  last  two  ways  (2)  and  mainly ' for<the 
U.S,A.  and  the  United ^Kingdom^ 

a?he  general  finding,  with  at  least  orfe  important 
exception,  is  -of -no  trend  towards  a  reaction  in  inequalities. 

Aggregate  data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS? 
support  the  view  that,  since  1950,  inequalities  in  earnings  in 
the  United  States  have  widened.      In  1958,  the  bottom  decile  had 
Aif^percent  of  mean  earnings;    by  1971,  its  relative  position 
declined  to  8.6  per  cent.    During  the  same  period,  the'top 
deQile  improved  its  position  fro^n  197.  percent  of  the  mean  265 
per^cent*  (But  these  figures  can  be  misleading  because  they 
fail  to  take  account  of  the  number  of  hours  worked). 


1)  See  lindteck,  "Inequality  ^Refi^trpution  Policy  Issues  ^ 
Pr.inciples  aid  the  Swedish  Experience',  in  Volume  II  of  tliis 
publication. 

2)  Moflt  of  the  comparisons  are  of  pre-tax  "earnings ^-,  Sine 
r^ative  tax  burdens  over  lj>ng  time  periods  are  unlikely  tp 

be  constants  money  earnings  may       •-'"'.^V^f^.Sl'ti'ts  thaf 
terms  of  disposable  Income.      Another  difficulty  is  tnat 
data  a^e  usu^ly  cross-sectUonal  so  that  we  are  not  following 
a  coh^t  of  workers  in  ^ven  occupations  over  time,  i.e., 
lifetime  earnings, are  not  being  studied.  ,  •      ^  y 

/     '  -  ( 
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w^T-v^L  position  of  male,  year-roimdr' fill- time 

ovfLi^  ^"^^^  account,  nq  trend  toward  greater  equality 

iq67       ^hlv   ^^^P!«^^f J        ^^^^^        available  only  since 
V  They  shoy  that  both  the  top  and  bottom  decile 

^SS^n.T^L'^?^^''  position  relative  to  the  mean,  with  the  top 
improving  their  earnings ^t  a  aomewhat  highe>  rate.  Blacks, 
at  the  bottom  did  ?omewha5^ better  thii  whites, •while  whites 

did, better  than  blacks.    Thus,  rather. than  claiming 
inequalities/fave  increased,  as  Henl?/  Brittain  and  Schultz 
ixave  concluded,  the »more  cautious  statement  of  "no  drift 
toward  equality"  may  be  more  valid. 

This  conclusion  departs  from  the  accepted  view,  as 
wh?^f  Lydall«s  study  of  The  Structure  of.  llrnlnT^. 

which  showed  a^teady  moveinent  toward  greater  eoualitv  for 
iales  in  three^periods,  1939,  194^  and^959.  Updating 
Lydallis  study  for  the  most^ recent  census  (1969)  and  comparing 
^^L?vfiv^°'\°f.y^^-^?^^        run- time  workers,  we  fiK  ^ 
remajrkable  similarity  in  the  distribution  of  mal4  earnings  , 
between  1939  and  I969,  tJje  only  year  where  data  perSts  a 
comparison  of  this  group,     Vhen  data  for  a  similar  group  of 
worlJers  are  examined  over  a  40-year  period,  the  most  striking  * 
conclupionjvpears  to  be  the  overall  stability  of^earni^g 


Studies  in  Britain  reach  a  somewhat  similar  -1 
o^S*^iSa^°^         ?  period  of  80  years  between  1886 

^  i^t;..  observei^that  "in 'a  period  when  the  level 

of  earnings  of  adult  male  maMal  workers  increased  by  a 
factoi:  of  nearly  ,16.  it  appears  that  theif  dispersion  (measured' 
in  percentage  t^rms)  changed  very  little,  appears  to  ' 

conflict  with  the  widely-held.  vi^w  that  there  has  be en% 
pSpr''L?L  between  skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  "(1) 

n™??  evidence  about  the  IN^bility  in  the  distribution  of     -  • 
^ZIT;    earnings  has  beeH'put  together  by  Routh  (2),  Comparing 
Iwi?  ^P^^^?*^  ?^  earnings  in  the. years  1913-14  and  I960  for 
skilled,  semi-skilled  and" unskilled  manual  workers,  little 
Change  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  position  of  these  cItouds 
relative  to  the  average  for  aU  occupational  groups,'   Of  - 
.course,  the  picture  is  not  completeay  static-professional 
men  experienced  a  marked  deterioration  in  their  relative 
posinons,    Routh  cbncluded  that  while  the  most  striking  finding 
is  one  of  overall  stability,  dispersion  Was  modestly  reduced^ 
for  men  and  widened  /or  women.-  * 

^ — - —       ■  % 
1)  A,R*  Thatcher,  "The  distribution  of  'earnings  of  employees  .  ' 
in  Great  Britain",  in  Journal  of  the  Ro.val  Statifitical 

Society,^  1968,  .  ,       ZII  ;  z — rr — ; 

2^       ^ou^^T  Occupation  and  Pay  in  Great  Britain  IQOQ-TQAn, 
Cambridge  University  Press,  15^5.  ^  
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These  Btudie.8  in  the  United  States  and  Britain  seem 
to  suggest  that  itlthough  fluctuations  in  earnings  ot  deciles 
and.  occupational  groups  relative  to  the  mean  or  to  the  average  - 
^  of  groups  can  be  detected,  when  comparable  groups  are  compared 
and  a  long  enough  time  period  is  used,  differentials  appear 
surprisingly  stable. 

fhe  Economic^  Commission  for  Europe  report  (1)  notes 
that  ihe  long*-term  decline  in  the  ratio  of  the  earnings  of 
skilled'  and  iins killed  workers  from*  the  pre-waV  to  the  post-  , 
war  period  seems  to  have  been  reversed  in  more  recent  years  (2) 
It  also  o^sei'^ed  the  continued  dynamics  of  wage  changes,,  ^ 
reporting  thaf  ^up  to  th*e  midd'Xe  of  the  1950»s.,.  the 
structure  remained  stable  for  manuaa  workers  and  clerks,  but 
the  range  widened  for  managerial  and  professional  staff  m 
.France  and  Sweden.  #     ~    ^  v 

The  classic  differenc'es  in  esirnings  between  manual 
and  nonmanual  workers,  white-  and  blue-collar  workers,  are 
considerably  less  than  between  tljose  who  work  full  and  part 
.  time  in  the  U.S.A.  (See .I^indbeckl  on  Holmberg's  data 'for 
Sweden,  which 'shows  that  "about  hal?  of  the  differences  in  * 
wage  income  can  be  *  explained*  by  differences  in  working  time.. 
Hence,  who  pays  the  price  for  economic  Itluctuations  and 
irregulaCr  employment  is  perhaps  a  more  critical  issue  than 
wage  diff  erentiails  among  occupational  categories.  . 

Y 

•Of  perhaps  equal*  importance  is  th^finding  that 
variations  in  earnings  within  a  major  occupational  category 
in  the  U.S.A.  are  greater  than  those  between  occupational 
categories.      Thurow  makes  the  point  dramatically— 6  per  cent 
of 'male  physicians  and  surgeons  who  worked  full-time  earned 
less  than  $10,000  while  22  percent  of  male  non-farm  labourers 
earned  more  than  $10,000.    He  asks,  "How  can  common  labourers 
earn  more  than  M.D.s?"     Jencks,  with  equal  dramatic  flavour, 
argues  in  his  book  Inequality  that  if  the  average  earnings  of 
all  occupations  in  the  United'States 'were  equalized,  earnings 
inequality^ would  be  reduced  by  only  19  percent,  since 
variatiohs  among 'the  10  occupational  categories  explain  only 
19  percent  of  ihe  e^aming  variances  of  men.  Earnings 
inequality  would  be  reduced  by  as .  much  ..aa__40  percent  if  the 
dispersion  of  earning^  within  an*  occupational  category  were 
narrowed  so  that  m^n  earned  at  the  average  within  the 
occupation.    Overall  inter-occupational  trends  in  wage 
differential^  probably  understate  the  extent  of  inequality.  ^ 


1)  Incomes  in  Post«->War  Europe;  A  Study  of  Policies,  Growth 
and  Distribution,,  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  In  1963; 
Part  2,  Geneva,  l^b'i ,  chapter  5.  p. 27.    >  ^ 

2)  Although  not  in  Sweden,    ^ee  Lindbeck*s  report  in 
Volume  II  'Of  this  publication* 
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Intergeneratlonal  Social  Mobility 
A.  Why  Social  Mobility  Studies? 

Social  mot^ility  affec^ts  who  gets  the  better  and  worse 
jobb  but  does  not  determine  the  spread  of  income  between  jobs. 
.Pne  could  pursue,  I  su^ose,  a^i  intricate  economic  and  social 
, analysis  to  show  that  a  particular  rate  of  intergenerktional 
occupational  mobility  (i.e.,  changes  in  the  social  origins 
of  those  in  various  occupations)  would  result  in  declining 
income  differences  between' positions,      But^ it  is  a  hard  case 
to  make.      At  the  level  of  both  logic  and  practice,  the  very 
fact  of.  social  mobility  clearly  does  not  automatically  result 
in  the  reduction  of  income  differences.      This  would  be  true 
evea  if  rising  levels  of  education  reduced  income  differences. 

Why,  then,  bother  with  worrying  about  soci'al  mobility 
rates?      Strive  to  reduce  income  differences,  for  that  is  the 
main  goal,  and  forget  abo\xt  who  is  in  what  .position,  (A 
prominent  sociologist  of  equality  heis  raised  thj.a  point  with, 
me  in  a  personal  communication,) 

But  this  reduces  the  issue  of  equality  ^o  the  in'come  , 
or  resource  dimension  only.      It  ighores  issues  of  power, 
culture,' prestige,  work  satisfaction,  working  conditions,  all  I. 
of  which^  are  ^^ssociated  with  different  kinds  of  jobs. 

Even  if  income  differences  were  very  much  narrowed,  the 
kind  of  ac;tivities  that  people  are  engaged  in,  the  tasks  that 
they  do  on  their  jobs,  are  still  important.      They  are  important 
in  terms  of  the  enjoyment*  status  and  self-evaluation  which 
they  gain  txok  different  kinds^of  jobs,"    The  very  fact  of 
income 'redistribution  does  not  necessarily  reassign  tasks  or 
obligations  in  a  more  egaliteariam  manner  (1),      If  the  conce'rn 
is  with  trying  to  redis'tribute  tasks  so  thalt  more  people  have 
more  enjoyment  in  what  they  do  and  so,  s6me  people  do  not  have 
a  concentration  of  all  good  things  while  others  have  a  concentrati 
of  all  bad  things  connected  vsTith  work,  one  ha?  to  be  concerned 
with  tasjc  redistribution.    This  is  what  social  nobility  is  about — 
that  people  can  change  their  jobs  from  those  of  th§ir  parents  and- 
throughout  their  lifetime^, 

A  variety  of  different  kinds  of  patterns  may  be  ^, 
involved,  in  social  mobility.      One  variant  is  a  largely  ^ 
horizontal  movement^  from*  one  kind  of  job  to  another.  Others 
may  be  new  combinations  of  61a  tasks  and  new  forms  of  task's  , 
which  permit  a  great  deal  of  variety.      In  some  cases,  the 
mobility  is  vertical  (both  down  and  up)  and  within  a  li-f  etime 
so  that  asi  individual  does  a  lot  of  unattractive  work  in  youth* 
and  perhaps  also  in  his  old  age  (probably  part  tine)  and  in  ♦ 
between  has  a  variety  of  different  kinds  of  jobs,  perhaps  at  . 
'a  much  narrower  band  of  variations  in  prestige  and  satisfaction. 


1}  I  have  tried  to  outline  the  differences  between  resource 
or  economic  equality  and  task  equality  in  S.M,  Miller, ' 
"Types  .of  Equality:  Sorting,  Rewarding,  Performing" 
presented  at  the  Eighth  World  Congress  of  Sociology, 
Toronto,  August  1974,     *  ^  ^ 
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'        The  general  point  is  that  what  one  does  would  still  be 
important,  even  if  income  differences  were  very  narrow. 
Personal  mobility,  then,  is  an  instrument  in  trying  to  provide, 
-bn  the  one  hand,  variety  in  one'^B  wprk  life,  and  tyn  the  'other 
brand,  an  oppo.rt\inity  to  do  some*  of  the  interesting  things, 
over  pne*s  lifetime.      The  consequence  of  this  Vrieatation  ' 
would  be  that  social  mobility  studies  would  not  be  narrowly 
oriented  toward  occupational  prestige        about  the  actual 
tasks  performed  ailid  <the.  opportunity  of  people  to  engage  in  a 
-  var^iety  of  tasks  in  which  they  are  intere^tedv'  v 

•  .  '  •  '  ^\ 

Obviously,  >Bome,  would  not  be  interested  in  great 
^iariety  but  would  prefer  .routine  and  continuity.      The  idea 
'  would  not  be  to  penalize  triem  but  to  provide  possibilities 
for  the  probably  larger  niuober  of  individuals  who  would  ^eek 
to  have  greater  variety  in  their  activities  over  their  lifetime.  . 
At  the  same  time,  redistribution  ot  some  of  the  Mirty'  work 
in  society  would  be  necessary  so  that  all  could  bear  the 
burden  and  share  the  benefits*  over  the  long  run.      Today  the*-- 
effort  is  to  concentrate  the  dirty  work  upon  a  limited  \ 
nuipbe/  of  sub-proletariats.      The  emerging  notion  is  that  we 
^  vould  all  have  to  bear  some  of  these  responsibilities. 

It  is  not*  necessary |to  accept  this  perspective  to 
believe  that  socizd  mobiliti  would^ave  a  continuing  role  in 
a  society  which  has  narrQwycr  incgCe  differentiation.  For 
social  mobility  concerns  not  just  income  but  the  whole  work 
world.      A  statement  about  a  change  of  income  accorded  to  a  ; 
particular  job  does  not  /esplve  all  the  issues  connected  with  , 
•  the  nature  of  work  in  which  individuals  are  involved.  As 
many  have  asserted,  education  is  a  value  in  itself;    it  is  a 
consumption  good.     Sitoilarly  with,  social'  mobility:  while 
it  may  have  important  consequ'ehces  in  terms  of  income  and 
'  'prestige,  it  is  also  to  some  exteht  a  value?^  desirable 
."objective  of  its  own^  and  it 'accords  individuals  an  opportunity 
to  achieve  variety  and  a  chance  at  interesting  jo^s.  which  they 
wouid  not  have  if  they  were  thwarted  "or  limited  in  their 
possibilities  of  changing  occupations  ovei  time. 

B.    The  Course  of -fiQcial  Mobility  Studies 

In  the  1950»s  and  1940»s,  studies  of  jpocial  mobility 
were  Conducted  in  several  countries,  usually  on  a  local  basis  or  of 
a  special  group  like' entrepreneurs^.      Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  data  collected  for  other  purposes 
were  utilized  to  analyze  national  trends  i'n  social  mobility.  * 
These  studies  were  marred  by  the  smallness  of  the  samples  and  ^ 
'h)^  the  inadequacy  of  the* methgdologies  employed. 
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A  sharp  turn  occurred  in  social  mobility  studies  wheh 
David  Gla38  organ4i?ed^  a  team  of  sociologists  at  the  London 
School  pf  Economics  to  analyse  national  ,-trends  in  England  and 
Wales  •      The  study  was 'acre  sophisticated  in  both  its 
collection  and  analysis  procedures.  Shortly  after  the  study 
began  in  1949,  the  international  Sociological  Association  was 
formed,  and  a  Research  Committee  on  Social  Stratification  and 
Social  Mobility  was  organized  as  one  activity  of  the 
Association,.     This  committee,  led  by  Theodore  Geiger  of  the/ 
University  of  Aarhus  in  Denmark  and  Glass,  formulated  policies  , 
promoting  studies  which  would  parallel  the  U,K,  study.  The 
*    result  was  not  only  a  more  sophisticated  approach  to  the     '  . 
national  study  of  social  mobility  but  greater  comparability 
among  national  investigations, 

Natalie  Rogoff  (now  Rarasj^y)  and  Seymour  Martin  Lipset 
(then  Lipset  and  Hans  Zetterberg)  interpreted  these  national' 
studies  in  a  proivocative  way'(l).    They  concluded  that  the 
United  states  did  not  have  a  distii^ctly  highe;*  rate  of  mobility 
than  other  countries  and  that  all  industrial  nations  had 
similar  rates  of  intergeneratio.nal  occupational  mobility.  The 
Research  Committee  on  Social  Stratification  and  Social  Mobility 
of  the  I.S.A.  asked  me  to  do  an  independent  analysis  of 
social  mobility  studies  (2),      Among  its  conclusions,  this 
trend  report  sh^owed  that  considerable  variations  among  nations 
occurred  both  in  downward  mo,bility  ^and  in  movement  between  the 
manual  strata  and  elite  positions*  ^  * 

The  present  paper  is  an- effort  to  look  at  tlie  national 
,  studies  that  have 'occurred  since  I960  and  to  attemot  to  see 
w]iat  trends  in  social  mobility  have  taken  place  within  nations, 
unlike  the  two  earlier  interjpretations  (Lipset  et    al«  and 
Miller)  which  compared  nations  with  each  other*   -  * 

Since  I960  a  number  of  national  surveys  of  intergenerational 
occupational  mobility  have  been  undertaken*    Not  only  are  new 
data  available,  but  a  new  methodological  era  has  dawned'  iii  *  ^ 
social  mobility  interpretations*      The  Blau-Duncan  study  which 
appeared  in  1967,.' has  had  an  enormous  impact  (3)*  ,  It  not  only  ^ 
promoted  social  mobility  stt^dies  by  bringing  attention  to  the 
afield  once  agaj.n  and" encouraging  sociologists  in  many  countries  to 
pursue  such  work,  but  it  introduced  a  methodology  of  4)ath- 
analysis  which  has^ had  widespread  influence*    While  the  Glass  • 
studies  and  those  initiated  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Sociological  Association  emphasised  a  common  approach, in  the 


1)  Seymour  M^tin  "Lipset  and  Reinhard  Bendix,  Social  Mobility  in 
Indi^strial  Society.  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press, 

2)  S*M*  Miller,  "Compao^ative  Social  Mobility",  Current 
Sociology.  IX,  1,  I960,  pp*  1-89.   

3)  Peter  Biau  and  Otis  Dudley  Duncan,  The  American  Occupational 
Structure .  New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1967* 
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collection  of  data,  the  Blau-Duncan  studies  resulted  ill  a 
common  approach  to  the  analysis  of  ds^ta.    Path  analysia  has  been 
used  to  assess  the  importance  of  various  attributes  of 
'individuals  in  affecting  the  course  of  mobility.    It  moved  the 
discussion  of  mobility  aWay  from  the  consequences  of  mobility 
for  political  or  social  attitudes  and  behaviour  to  the  ''causes'* 
of  mobility •      I  shall  coinment  later  on  the  difficulties  of 
path  analysis  in  mobility  studied*  but  at  this  point  I  just  want 
to  cre'd^  path  analysis  for  stimulating  fresh  work  and  approached. 

{This  paper  does  not  -deal  with  the  resvtlts  of  path        ^.  * 
WalyseSy  concentrating  on  a  much  simpler  mode  of  ans^.ysis  and 
c^uestiont    what  changes  have  occurred  in  how  manual  sons 
compare  with  nonmanual  .sons  in  obtaining  nonmanual  and  elite 
positions  within  agnation?.  - 

Cv  Modes  of  Comparison 

Social  mobility  studies  are  a  mine-field  of 
methodological  and*' conceptual  booby-traps,  well  charted  by  , 
IXmcan  (l}«     Comparisons  between  nations  and  within  a  nation 
at  different  times  require  an  act  of  courage  or  f oolhsordiness* 
Rather  than  introduce  every  other  sentence  with  a  warning  about 
its  flimsy  basis »  1  maJce  a  blanket  "declaration  now  that  grave 
t  issues  and  uncertainties  of  comparability  exist  and  that  the 
comparisons  offered  ih  this  paper  are  at  their  very  be^  \ 
,  suggestive  of  a  possible  ordering  .of  difference,  certainly  not 
to  be  taken  as  quantitatively  precise*  '  - 

1 

The  basic  social  mobility  table  is  of  fathers* 
•  occupations  cross-tabulated  by  sons*  occupations,  as  below: 

Basic  Mobility  Matrix^ 
Fathers*  Occupational  Level    Sons*  Occupational  Level  Total 


1*. 


I — 3 — 5  5 — 5 — 


Total 


ermi 


This  msjtrix  perdits  seversil  kinds  of  analyses.  Moving 
across  the  front  row,  we  have  the  outflow  from  the  point  of 
origination  (fathers*  occupations)":    of  sons  bom  to  fathers  in 
a  given  occupational  level,  what  is  the  distribution  of 
occupational  levels  among  their  sons?     Moving. down  the  column 
raises  a  different  question:  of  current  members  of  a  given 
oocupationeil  level,  how  niany  came  from  one  or  another 
occupational  level,  i.e*,  what  was  their  father's -occupational 
level?    This  is  an  i^low  analysis,  as  in  Lindbe^ck's  review  of  the 


1)  Qtis  ]>udley  puncan,  "Methodological  Issues  in  the  Analysis 
of  *Soci8il  Mobility",  in  Neil  Sipelser  and  Seymour  Hartin 
Lipset,  eds,.  Social  Structure  and  Mobility  in  Economic 
Development,  Chicago;    Aldine,  1966*  ~       ' ^ 
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iOH-I-ncome  study  qf  mobility;    Inflow  and.  outflow 
analyses  are  very  different.    Because  of  diffewSces  in  the     ■  ' 
totals  (marginals)  of  rows  and  columns,  a  low  outflow  from 
a  large  occupational  level  can  constitute  d  high  perceSe  o:^ 
all  current  ocpupants  (inflow)  of  a  smalX  occupation^  it^ll! 

This  palmer       about  outjClov  mobility^  ^  what  iR'thA 
o^^S^Jf°"^  ^"iividuais  born  to'^lLersTln  vili^oul 

occupational  levels?    It  does  not  address  the  questio^of  the 
iriTol^t^Al'nr^  occupa^tlon)  of  l.rsl'nT.llr^nl^,  ^  • 

.een  mad?|l^&^ira^J        uSo^LSd^I^r.^l  S^gJKtT  ■ 
^hul^ir^x''"'*^^ relative  to  eaBthlr:  • 
?n?f;       the  number  of  high-status  Jobs  increases,  then-   \  .  - 
intergenerational  mobility  is  also  thought  to  hiVe  increased  - 
b!?f^f -Ih^^ii^v*"         thinking  that  ltd  to  thrml^ealfnl  : 
belief  that  if.  the  economic  pie  (gross  national  product)  ^ 
were  increasing^  then  everybody  gained  relatively  and  - 
inequalities  were  ^reduced-.)    AB  Perucci  has  stated:  "  ■ 

,  ,       ■         *  ,   ■  .  - 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  both  economic  *: 
and  demographic  changes  have  made  it  necessary  to 
recruit  sons  of  lower-ciass  origins  into  high- 
status  occupations.    The  important  fact. "hnS»v»^ 
IS  the  rfelative  position  of  the'  lower-cIass"a5Ha 

as  compared  to  the  upper-class  sons!  yrom  one 

^  Viewpoint,  a  steatif icailon  system^'at  any-- 

particular  point  in  tirfe  may  be  considered" as  a 
,    rank  order  of  statuses.    Hence,  if  the  economy" 
changes. so  that  everyone  moves  up  we  have  the 
impression  of  increased  mobility,  while  , 
everyone  still-re^iains  in  the  fealne  rknk  order  (1).  . 
^    (emphasis  added)  ^  . 

The  qvestion  of  inequality  is  at  the  forefront  of  thin 
paper's  analy^i's  of  intergenerational  occupational  oStflow  da'L 
Sn^Lnn"?       "^"f^  ^^thers  improved  their  chaniti  of  ob?alri?2  ■ 
nonmanual  and  elite  positions  relative  to  the  chances  of  rion- 
manual  sons  to  move  or       atay'in  these  position^^^l  employ 
Id?lhtSef  (It       inequality  to  measnre  changes,  in  relative^  ' 

nonmanual  "to  nonmanual  ' 
msinual  to  nonmanual 

i°  *°  realise,  as"  Robert  Hauser  et    al,  (3) 

wfllcn        will  serve of  our  .purposes  in  the  interpretation 

^  ^n^rlSn^^'/'^w  Significance  of  IntraoccupationaL  Mobility: 
Some  methodological- and  theoretical  notes,  together  wi'th  a 
case  study  of  engineers,"  American  Sociological  Review. 
..25  December  1961,  "        >  ' 

2)  Miller,  op.  cit..  {.36.  .5.  , 

5)  Robert  H/ Hauser,  John  N.  Koffel,  Ha3?ry,I>.  Travis  and  Peter 
J*  Dickinson,  structural  Changes  in  Occupational  Mnbilitv;  * 
Evidence  ana  Hypotheses  lor  the  United' Statea.  (^pnUTH^ 
\  T  ifigf^'  "''^''^^^^^y       Wisconsin,  Working* 
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and  comparison  of*mobility  data".    Sin^ie  y/ith  mobility,  "what 
goes  up  does  not  necessairily  come  dowri",  it  is  equally  important 
to  recognise,  as  did  Duncan,  that  "...  invarianc§  with  respect  ''^ 
•to  some  aspects  of  the  mobility  process  is  incompatible  w^th 
variations  in  other  aspects"  ^  * 

'Vhat  is  Good? . 

American  and!*  European  perspectives  differ  on  how  to 
'evaluate  mobility  trends  as, positive  or  negative.'    IJuch  of 
the  way, we  look  at  current  social  mobility  trends  depends  ' 
u^on  the  way  we  r^ard^the  remote  and  recent  past.    A  new 
nation  with  an/eocpanding  .frontier,  waves  of  immigrants,  and  ^ 
rapid  industrialisation,  produced  great  opportxinities  to  move 
beyond  o'ne*a  father.    On  this  premise,  mainy  draw  the  conclusion 
that  mobility  raies  artf  currently  declining  and  wpuld  continue 
to  decline^  that  the  U.S.  is  becojpoing  ,a  more  socially  rigid 
nation.    Research  arid  analysis  of 'socieJ.  moljllity  in  the  United 
States"  deal  with  this  belief.    Blau  and  Duncan  seek  to  confront 
it  directly  in^ concluding  that,  American  society  h^s  not 
hardened  socially  (2).    I  had  some  difXiculty  at  a  conference 
convincing  a  Duncan  devotee  that  )fhen  he  said  the  data  showed 
no  change  i;n  Azzje^i^ican  mobility  patt^srns  in  recent  decades, 
his  statement  confirmed*  rather  than  disputed  ray  contention 
that  manual  sons  had  not  improved  their  ^hances  'for  noilinanual 
status  relative  to  those  of  norfijtemual  sons.    No  cjhange  means 
no  improvement;    no' change  in  p^feldity  means  no  less  rigidity. 

The  European  perspective  is  dDCferent.    It  sees  the 
re*cent  past  as  one  where  countries  have  made  sizable 
invQstfents  in  the  expansion  ^f  education;  economic  growth  has 
,been  deliberately  advanced;  and  programmes  to  aid  low-inCome 
and  low-^educated  populations  have  received  considerable  funds. 
The  expectation,  then,  is  that  mobility  of  manual  sons  should 
have  increased.      The  absence  of  change  does  not  lead  to'  ; 
satisfaction  that  the  society  has  not  hardened  over  time,  but 
to  disappointment  that  class  beirriers  have  melted  sq  little 
despite  activities  which  presumably  should  .have  had  that  result. 

Por  th^ Americans,  then,  the  question  has  been  whether 
conditions  of  mobility  have  worsened.    For  \he  Europeans, 
the  question  is  whether' conditions  of  mobility  have  really 
improved.-     The  answer  to  both -quefe^ions  frequently  is  that  ^ 
they  have  not  changed  much.    How  one  interprets  that 
Q'onclusion  depends  on  the  expectatipns  we  brfng  to  it.  If 
we  wish  to  refute  those  with  simple  visions  of  capitalist 
societies  getting  tighter  and  more  rigid,  then  we  can  be 
content  with  little  or  no  change.'    If  we  have  a^ reform  position 
and  regard  an  increase  in  social  mobility  as  am  operating 
dbjective  of  social  and  economic  policy,  then  we  may  b,e 
disappointed  that  so  little  improvem^t  has  occurred. 

'    It  seeios  to  me'.that  Blau -Duncan. and  thei3^  followers 
are  oriented  to  the  wrong  Reference  point.    Today  the  issue  is 
whether  ah4  how  the  expansion  of  education,  the  purported 


Duncan,  pp.  clt..  pp. 76-7.  ♦  ' 

Their  perspective  is  as  ideological  as  those  they  "oppo-se. 
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reducftidn  in  poverty,  prolonged  economic  growth  and  the 
welfare  state  have  led  to  eizable  increases  in  laobility  in 
many  countries,  as  ^Jhey  were  expected  to  do,    T^e  hypethesis 
that  animated  this  paper  is  that  they  liave  not  ^  that^anual  * 
sons  have  not  improved  thei^r-rsihances  relative  to  those\f  ^on- 
manual  sons.,  It-ceceived  only\inited  support  in  the •  f odlowing 
anal^^ses^  -  ^  ^ 

E.    The'  Clmractgr  6t  Trend  Data 

Studies       social  mobility  which  provide  information 
on  trends  over  time. are  of  tw9  types.    One  type  is  a 
replicaticxn  study  in  which  datk  are  Collected  tor  a  later 
period  and  ^onpared  with  the  resu3^ts  of  an  eaarlier  stujiy  in 
the  8<Ma^  "nsttion^  or  Ipcality,      A  gooJ  replication  s^udy  is  rare. 
One  f|ason  i&  that  many  later  studies  are  not  deliberately; 
aimea^'at  fiefving  as  replications  and  therefore  their  procedures 
do.  no^  duplicate  those  of  the  earlier  study.      Where  a, 
replic^ation.  ia  an  articulate  aim^  exact  reprbduction  of  earlier 
•  procedures  may^not  be  possible  or.  desirable  (e.g.,  because  of 
imperfection's  'uncovered  in  the  eaarlier  study), 

m  Th^  second  type  of  comparison  is  of  age  coholrts  drawn 

Iforn  the  same  study.    By  dividing  a  sample  into  age  bategories,  ' 
we  can  comjp6a:e  the  mobility  situation  of  these  varies  age 
groupings,  trefetting  .the  age^-'related  results  as  a^jtd^e  series. 
On^  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  differences 
are  due  to  differences,  in  age  or  to  differences  in  stage  (the 
economic-social -educational  experience  in  the  period  when  the 
cohorts  were  growing  up).    That  is,  are  the  differences  due  to 
being  age  30  or  50,  and  the  30-year-old  will  he  be  like  the 
i)resent  50-year-old  when  he' reaches,  age  50,  or 'are  the 
differences  d^e  to  the  speciail  experiences  that  those  age 
30  and  50  have  had?  * 

5hi3  defi-ciency  can  be  met  by  combining  replication  , 
and  cphprt' studies,  i.e.,  by  compaucing  men  of  the  same  age  in.* 
surveys  carried  outain  dif f  e;rent'  time  periods*    This  will  be 
possible  to  do  fo^r  England  and  Wales  (Oxford  Study)  and  for  the, 
U,S.A»  (j;/isconsin-Hauser-Peatherman).      Unfortunately,  data 
,for  the^se  more  solid  comparisons  are  only  available  in  fragments 
at  thi's  time.       '  •     \  / 

.   -        A  substantive  problem  of  analysis  in  both -types  of 
studies  ia  how  to  treat  the  still  prominent  manuad-nonmanual 
divide,  for  its  significance  may  have  changed  over  time.  In 
most 'studies,  we  still  preserve  movement  across  this  divide  as 
the  central  question,  sometimes  supplemented  by  comparisons  of 
movement  into  elite  positions. 

L^ter  in  the  ansdysis,  I  will  commit  on  the 
^restriction  of  most- studies  to  males. 

, After  this  long  introduction,  we  move  now  to^an 
examination  of  trends  in  intergeneratipnal'  occupational 
mobility  in  a? limited  number  of  countries. 
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France  *  ' 

For  France,  we  can  compare  the  IHSEE  study  of  1953 
,  ^(reported  by  Desabie)  (1)  with  its  1964  study  (2)^    The  later 
study  is  restricted  to  adult  males  who  were  economically  active 
both  XXV  1959  and  1964;    thus,  yoxmger  workers  are  excluded  from 
the  studYn   The  result  is  probably  tb  increase^  the  rates  of 
.  mohility  over  those  that  would  he  found  in  a  nbn-«i^e  exclusive 
^  study •      Thus,  .we  should  expect  the  1964  study  to  sh9w  higher 
tates  than  the  1955  Btudy. 

Table  1  .  "  * 

Movemeni  of  Nonaanual  and  Manual  Sons 
^  '  to  NOnmanua^  and  Elite  Positions.  France,  1953.^and 
-  1954^ 

Occupational  Change  ^                    .          1953  19*64 

.  Konmanual  to  Konmanual  -  *        73.1%  65*0% 

.Manual  to  Nonmanual  ,   29*6%  27.8%  , 

Nonmanual  to  Elite  •             17.1%  17.7% 

Manual  to  Elite  1*6%  2.1% 

The  most  striking  and  importaht  finding  is  that  there 
was  a  drop  4n  the  percentage  of  manuaX-sons  who .moved  into  non- 
manual  positions  (from  29.6%  to  27.8%).  ,  While  we  should  not 
msike  jauchiOf  a  decline  of  1.8%,  it  shows  that  manual  mobility 
has  not  bien  increasing.  ^  • 

'l)  J»  Desabie,  Iia  Mobility  Sacidle  en  France.  Bulletin  d'ln- 
,foriito,tion  2Jo»  1 ,  i^aris   r  Instituij,  National  de  la 
Statistique  et  des  Etudes    Economlques,  January  1956. 
2)  MaUrice  Garnier  and  Lawrence  E.  Hazelrigg,  "Father-to-Son  i 
Occupational  Mobility  in  France:  Evidence  from  the  1960«s% 
Ame^rican  Journal  of  Sociology,  80,  2,  September  1974» 

485;    Raymond  jBoudon«  Educailon.  Opportunity  and  Social 
Inequality:  Changing  Prospects  in  Western  society,  xiew 
York:  John  WUey  A  Sons,  W74,  pp.a34-35.    i^hese  two 
reports  of  the  studies  do  not  seem  exactly  the  same.  I 
have  relied  tn  the  Garnier-Hazelrigg  presentation  for 
almost  all  the  nlata  reported  here  as  this  article  presents 
the  data  in  a  readily  comparable  form. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  should  notice  thstt  ^loninanual 
succession  to  nonmanuaX  jobs  has  also  declined  more 
sharply  .than  manual  mobility^  so  that  the  ratio  qf  nonmanual 
to  manuatl  mobility  into  nonmanual  positions  has  dropped  (I), 
Purthennore,  manual  to  elite  mobility  has  r/sen  relatively 
faster  than  nonmanuatl  to  elite, '  The  relative  gains.here,  I 
believe,  do  .not  offset  the  importance  of  the  *lJ.kelihood  of  an 
absolute  decline  in  manual-to-nonmanusil  aobility. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  movement  into  nonmanustl 
positions  of  both  nonmanual' .and  manual  to  be  declining  as 
shown  fn  the  table?..   Such  ax^  anomaly  is  arithmetically 
possible  becaua.e  they  are  constructed  on  different  denumetators 
^r  Ibases  or  becaua^  of  demographic  pattei^nd.      The  substantive 
'  explanations  may  rfest 'in  the  fact  thalfShe  relative  size  of  '^ 
^the  nonmanual  strata  declined  from  36/9%  in  1953  to  3S*1%  in 
'1364..      (The  elite  sector  of.  the  nonmanual  strata  increased 
from  6.1.%  to"l»0%).     .In  other  nations,  the  nonmanual  strata^ 
were  increasing.      While  Garnier  and  Hazelrigg  criticise  the 
'    "bloqu^"  thesis,  this  tightneiss  in  the  size  of  the  nonmanual  x 
.  category^  seems  to  support  tjie  thesis  of  limited  opportunities  v 
in  Pranc.e.  '     \  »  \ 

GeneVa  '  • 

Garod  has  analysed  age-co'hort  dat^  for  residents  of  / 
Geneva  (2),    He 'has  coapaired  the.occupation  oT  men  at  the  age  ^ 
•  of  40  in  two  sub-samples  studied  in  1969.    One  sub-sample  is  / 
'  of  men  born  in  1919  or*earlier;  thq^.  other,  of  men,  born  between 
1920  and  1939.  ' 

gable  2 .       '*  ^ 

Movement  of  Nonmanual  and  Manual  Sons  to  Nr>nmanuaV  Posit  tons. 
Two  CohortSt  Geneva^  Swit2erland»  1969. 

Born; 

Occupational  Change      *  1919  or  earlier  1920-1939 

« NonmanuaX  sons  to  nonmanual  .  * 

positions   "  .  69.5>b  ^  ^8i.0% 

Manual  sona^  to  nonmanual  ^  '  -  ' 

'  P9Sitions  44.5%  '41.0% 

Source:    Girod,  p»58.  *     -  ^  - 

Nonmanual  sons  have  decidedly  iniproved  their  ch£Lnces  of 
maintaining  nonmanual  positions,  while  manual  sons  have  lost 
ground  in  gaining  nonmanual  positions.      The  mobility 
prospects  of  manual  sons  in  Geneva  have  declinedi  absolutely  as 
well  ag  relatively.   ^  - 

1)  Almost'  tvo-thirds  of  the  downward  mobility  of  nonmanual  sons 
is  due  to  the  movement  of  sons  of  low-educated  clerical  or 
salaried  nonsupervising  employees.  * 

2)  Roger  Girod,  Mobility  Sociale;  Paitg   E  tabliff  et  Problfemes 
Ouverts,  Geneva  and  Paris:  Libraire  Droz,  19/1»  ' 
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.   For  the  JiJ,S\K,  f  we  use  a  variety  of  different  data  and 
analyses  all  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion  that  the  mobility  ^ 
cheuices  of  manual  sons  have  not  improved,  .  , 

We  start  with  Blau  and  inincan's  1962  study,'  They 
s\unmarise  their  analysis  of  the  relationship  in  the  U.S.  of  > 
occupational  origins  to  first  job  (a  useful,  if  limited, 
measure  of  intergenerational  mobility)  in  these  Words  the. 
Influence  of  social  origin  has  remained j^onstant  sin^e  before 
World  War  !•      There  is  absolutely  no  evidencopof  'rigidif ication* 
Or,  Tropi  our  perspective^  these  findings  affiim  that  there 
has  been  no  gain  towards  greater  equality  in  social  mobility* 
The  complex  manipulation  of  data  presented  by  th^  authors  can 
also  ^be  interpi^eted  to  show  that  there  probaply/has  been  some  \  - 

loss  (see  Table  3)*»  ^  When  comparing  differejixt (cohorts k 


Table  3 


Prom  Father's  Occupation  in  First  Job,  ?or  Pour  Age  Cohorts. 

(in  percent siges )  y 


Cohort  (year  obtained  16)' 
and  Fathetr^s  Occupation 


Res  pondent^y  s  Fi^st  Job 


Total  1  White  I.- CO  liar     Manual  Farm 


T 


1943-^ 
Whilfe  Collar 
MaJinal 
.  Farm 

1933>-42 

White  Collar 

"Haiiual 

Farm 

1923-32 

White  Collar 
MaJiual 


lOOrtrt 

100.0 

100.0 


100.0  1 
100. D  i 

100.0  f 


100.0^ 
100.0 


57.6 
24.7 
15.1 


V  iO.5 


54.5 
25.5 


45*6 


45.1 
72,5 
41.6 


42.6' 
69.2 


:  '3.7 
39-3 


a. 5 

47,9 


2.9 
5.3 


Fairm 

^  100.0 

9\1 

36.1 

54*8 

1915-22  - 

White  Collar 

-    1  100.0 

58.3 

-  38.4 

3:3 

MaJiual 

100.0 

27.5  I 

'  ^  66.3 

6.2 

Farm 

100.0 

10.0  j 

33.8 

»  56.2 

Source:  Blau  &  Duncan, 

The  American  Occupational 

Structure 

,  p. 107. 

 %^  —  

1)  Peter  Blau  and  Otis  Dudley  BuncEui,  The  American  Occupational 
Structure.  New  York;  John  Wiley  and  Sons ,  A967 ,  p . 107 . ,  ~ 
First  Jobs  are  an  accepted  measure  of  mobility  because  of 
the  ^igh  correlation  between  them  and  later  jobs. 
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classified  by.  the  period  in  which  ag«  16  was  attainred,  4jx 
.  terms  or  lather's  occupation  and  respondent*^  first  job,  we 
,  find  that  manuaa  sons  of  the  1913-1922  cohort  were  slightly  more 
likely  than  aons  of.  the  1943-1952  coljort  to  obtain  a  first  job 
that  was  in  aon-manual  work  (27.5  per  oent  compared  with  24.7 
per  cent).    A  decline  in  mobility  opportunities  se^ms.  to  have 
followed  an  increase  in  white-collar  jobs.    Another  way  of 
Idoking  at  the  data  snoys  a  decline  over  time  in  the  relative 
chances  of  manual 'sons  to  obtain  a  goodJLnitial  job,  defined  as 
a  non-manual  position.      The.  difference  between  manual  and  nonjR  * 
manual  s6ns"  in  chances  o^  getting  a  noniaanual  job  were  slightly  . 
greater  in  the  more  recent  generation  than  in  the  older  one. 
Hauser  et.al.  confirm  this  fihding  and  declare  tliat  there  is 
"no  evidence  of  significant  temporal  change  in  the  associations" 
or  fathers*  anti  sons*  occupations  (1)«* 

!Phe  Blaii-Duncan  data  o'f  1962  have  been  projected  to 
1972  by  using  the  1972  marginals  for  the  distribution  of'  \ 
occupeftions.    Hausir 'et  al,  have  moved  the  analysis  from  the  ^ 

jobs  an^ysed  by  Blau  and  Duncan  for  .various  cohort?  to 
current  occupations."      Thus,  they  are  comparing  age  groups  in 
1962  and  1972  in  terms  of  the  gelation  of  fatjiers»  to  sons' 
occupations.'    'They  address  the  question  whether. the 
asspciation  between  father's  and  son's  occupation  is  greater  or 
less  than  it  was  earlier.      Their  conclusion  is  that  there  is 
"no  evidenc6  of  significant  temporal  change*  in  the  associations". 

Hauser  and  associates  have  analysed  ,tlie  Blau-Duncan 
1962  pata  qn  current  job  related  to  father's  occupation  for  age 
cohorts*      Th.ey  conclude  that  +  ^'there  ate  no  significant 


differences  in  occupationgil  mobility  Jjy  ag^ 


(2). 


Other  evidence  supporting  the  same  coijclusion-  is 
available  from  an  array  of  studies  done  at  diff eajent  times  in 
the  United  States.      Between  1947  and  1957 •  'the  percentage  of* 
manual  sons  who  became  nonmtinual  dec'lined  (from  35.1  .per  cent 
in  1947  to  30»5  percent  in  1957),  yhilWn^^e  percentage  of  »on- 
manual  sons  who  became  nonmanual  decreased  relatively  l^jysA 


Hauser  et    al.>  op.cltJ,  p. 15,.  *  /  .  *  ' 

Robert  K.  Hauser,  David  I*.  Weatherman  and  Denis  P.  Hogan,  7^ 
"Rape  and  Sex  in  the  Structure  of  Occupational  Mobility  in 


the  United  States,  1^62",  Working  Paper  74-26,  Center  for 
Demography  and  Ecol5gy,  University  of  "Wisconsin^  preseiJted 
at  the  Eighth  World  Congress  of ^ Sociology,  Toronto,  1^7^ 
pp.  7-8.  The  conclusion  of  this' pap^r -seems  a^^f^^ariaince  with 
that  of  another  Wisconsin  paper  where  the  '1962  Blau-Duncan 
data  have  been  projected  to  1972  by  using  the  1972  maq:ginals 
for  the  distribution  of  the  labcurforce»    Hauser  et  al; 
report  that  "at  every  age  but  60  to  S4  y^aurs,  the  volume  o"f 
upward  mobility  Is  greater  than  in  ...  1962  (HSwser 
et  al.,  p»30).  Some  of  this  mobility  is  undoubtedly 
movement  withih*both  the  nonmanual  and  manual, strata  po  'tHat 
upward  mobility  oT  the  ipanual  strata  may  not  hav^  increased. 
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from  70. 8. percent  to  66.4  per  cent  (1).    These  two  comparisons, 
with  all  their  difficulties',  suggest  th&i  the  relative 
^  mobility  opportunities  of  manual  sons  (vhen  compared  with  non- 
manued  sons;  is  decreasing  in  the  United  States,    I^user  et.al.  , 
confirm  -this  conclusion:     "Empirically,  we  have  obsferyed  that 
in  sevjBral  bodies  of  data  for  U.S.  men,  the  multiplicative 
associati^s  between  father*?  and  son*s  occupations  are  largely 
invariant  with, respect  to  t^me.    Of  course,  it  is  always  a 
logically  difficult  matter  to  maintain  the  null  hypothesis, 
but  we  think  we  have  offered  suf^ficient  evidence  of  temporal 
invariance  to  placce  the  burden  of  proof  on  him  who  would  offer 
a  more^ plausible  ^temative  hypothesis  and  supporting  data.  "(2). 

3tfston/  U.S.A.       '\      ^  .       '       ^  ,  ^ 

'        move  froin  national  studies  o€  mobility  trends  in  the 
U.S.A.  tro'the  Investigation  of  trends  in  an  American  city, 
'    Boston^  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.      The  historian  Stephan  y 
TherJistrom,  who  has  introduced  young  American  historians  to  the  ^ 
us^  of  census  data,  has  analysed  .trerfds  in  mobility  iA  the 
Bostoh  area  for  a  long  time  period  (3).      While  the  «at^  for 
the  Is^st  cohort  (age  55  at  the  time  of  the  study)  mi@jit-  be  • 
'  misleading  for  those  persons  might  still  be  moving  up  or^dawn  , 
in  t^e  occupational  hxerarcliy,  the  general  picture  does  not 
support  the  notions  of  sizable  increases  in  mobility  for  working- 
class  sons  or  of  improvement  in  the  opportunities  of  working-class 
sons . relative  to  those  of  middle-class'* sons. 

^ ,  If  we  take  the  3rd  and  4th  lin^s  and*  the  first  and  last 

columns  of    Table  ^     we  can  see  more  dearly  that  working-class 
sons  have  not  improved  their  "likelinuod  of  obtaining  middlQ- 
-^Jass  jobs  compared  to  the  chances  of  niiddle-class  sons.  ^ 
In  Table  5,  we  have* changed  line  5  to  middle-class  sons 
remaining  in  white-collar  jobs  by  subtracting  from  100  per  cent 
the  perceftt^e  of  them  who  move  to  blue-collar  joba.  *  ^ 

1)  Elton  P.  Jackson  and  Haxrj^v  J..  Crockett  Jr. ,  ."Occupational. 
Mobility  in/bhe  United  Stages:  A  point  estimate  and  trend 
comparison^  American  Sociological  Review.  29  February  1964. 

2)  Hause2>,  Peatherman  and  tfogan>  op.cit.j,  p721.  ^  ' 
3J  Stephan  Thernstrom,  The  Other  Bostonianst    Pov&i5ty  and 

Progress  in  the  American  Metropolis^  l»80-i9Y0t  uamoridge. 
Harvard  University  Preds,  i9'0.' 
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^     Table  4 

Intergenerational  Occupationa3r-fnfaeritance  and  M'obilit.v 
AcroBB  class  boundaries,  percentajges,  various  cohorts:  Boston. 

^  '  ^  


'  ^fst.dob  compar^^d         •         ^       /  .       ^  -Birth  Cohort 


1840-.59  1860-79  1870-89  00890-1930  1930 


1*  In  Ta'^her's  class 
> 

2*  In  different  cfass 

5.  'Working-class  sons  Attaining 
•      white-collsu:  jobs 

4.  Mlddrle-class  sons  skidding  to 

blu.e-co-llar  jobs 

5.  Ratio  of  Upwaird  to  downward 

mobility 

Hxunber  in  sample 


70 
30 

'  41 

66 
34 

41- 

-> 

64 
36 

43 

73 

.27 

.  ~  -36 

.  67 
■  33-  , 

20  i 

17 

24 

2.1  ! 

208 

2.4 

784 

1.8 

193 

3.(5 

405 

1.2 

202 

1 

(lOSigrjificantly  lower  than  X84&-1859,  1860-1879,  and  1870-1889.- 
([2) Significantly,  lower  than  18/o-X889  and  1930. 
(3) Significantly  higher  than  18do-i879  and  0.1890-^1930.' 

gource;  Stephan  Thernstrom,  The  Other  ^ostoniansJ  Cambridge:  Harvard 
--^jUnlversi-ty  Presfi,  1973,  p. 86, 

Table  5  * 

Middle-class  and  Working-class  Sons  in  White-collar  Jobs 
iioston,  \J.S.A.V  184()''3,Q^9v  ^^^^  Oohofts 


;  Birth  Cohort  ( 

.percentage^ 

Last  .1ob-»<5nipared  with  father^s 

1840-1859 

122° 

..Hiddle-class  sons  in  white-collar  Jobs   '  80S  *  11% 

Working-class  sons  in  whit e-^^c oil ar  Jobs       |       41%  »  "34% 
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We  ah^ui^i  not  make  too  mucli  ot  these  data,  but  they^  ^"^ 
should  make  us  hesitate  in  concluding  that  manual  mobility  has 
been  increaaiiig.      Thernstrom  (pp.  87-8)  stresses  that  the  dtop 
from  Al%  to  545^  between  1840-59  and  1930  is  probably  accurate 
because  of  the  likelihood  of  continuing  upward  mobility  in  the- 
later  cohort,  but  he  does, not  argue  that  anything  more  than 
the  old  pattern  of  1840-59' will  have  been  continued.  Great 
gains  in  mobility  have  not  been  achieved  in  Boston.    It  may  be  , 
that  mobility  opportunities  (defined .as  moving  from,  blue- 
collax  to  white-collar  status)  have  actually 'declined.  Certainly, 
working-class  sons  do  not  seem  to  be  doing  as  well  in  the  more 
recent  period  as.  they  did  earlier  in  the  race  with  middle-class* 
sons  to  white-collar  positions. 

Themstrom  declares  (p. 104):  it  appears  tl^at  there 

waa  rather  striking  uniformity  in  the  process  ox  inter- 
g^nerational  occupational  circulation  in  the  commxmity  over  this 
entire'  pejcipd**.      Thernstrom's  theme  is"  "that  there  was  striking 
stability  in  the  process  of  social  circulation  in  Boston 
throughout  the  past  century.      Hot  only  total  intergenerational 
mobility,  but  the  relation  between  total  n^obility,.  minimum 
structural  mobility,  and  expected  jnobility  vai5ied  remarkably 
little  over  this  long  span  of  years."  (p. 107).  '  ^ 

l!hern«troffl  resoundingly  concludes  his  chapter  on  social-  : 
class  origins  imd  occupational  achievements  (p. 110);  "Despite 
the  dramatic  changes  thart  have  taken  place  in  Boston,  and  in 
Au;erican  society  in  general,  over  the  past  century,  there     •  /. 
'was  an  element  of  remarkable,  almost  eerie  continuity.    There  /• 
was  a  calculus  of  possibilities  that  governed  the  likelihood  ^ 
that  a  young  man  frojj  a  par ticulai  kind  of  family  would  himself 
enter  a  given  occupational  stratum,  a  calculus  that  .was  nearly  ♦ 
identical  for  youths  born  at  ^y  time  b^^en  1840  and  1930 

England  and  Wales  *  /  %  ^ 

Vfhat  is 'undoubtedly  the  most  careful  job  of  replication 
y.et  done  is  that  of  ^  the  Oxford/Kuf field  Mobility  Study.  ^ 
UnXortiuiately,  the  study  haar  n<y%  made  available  the  basic  * 
tables  which  could  fcysilitate  comparison  of  their  1972  results  j 
with  th5se  of  .the  Glass  et.al.  in  1949..      The  summary  work  that  I 
has  been  made  available  does  not  permit  comparison  of  changes  / 
^in  tl^e  prospects  of  males  of  different  social  origins  at  the*    "  | 
sam^^.^e  in  the  two  periods  (l).    Further,  the  available  report  4 
do^- "Abt  deal  with  overall  or  total  mobility,  but  only  with  ' 
"^exchange  mobility",  that  mobility  which  cannot  be  attributed  A 
%o  changes  in  the  occupational  structure  and  therefore  indicates 
fluidity  in  the  social  structure.  \ 


1)  Keith  Hope,  "T;?ends  in  the  Openness  of  British  Society 


in  the  Pre85»t  Century" ,  Nuffield  Coia««e,  Oxford,  May  • 
1974,  mimeo.  J?  » 


o 
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Hopdj-^s  careful  conalusion  (p,34)  is  thai  "no 
significahtj  Signs  of  trends  in  intergenerationcil  exchange 
mobility  c^p  be  detected^  it  may  be  concluded  that,  so 

far  as  men  are  concerned,,  the  occupational  structure  of  England 
and  Wales  m  no  more  open  today  than  'it  was  fifty  or  sixty  years 

^go   "/(p»35).      These  statements  are  overfill  statements 

and  do  not  reveal  the  relative  opportunities  of  manual ^sons. 
Also,  to  til  mobility  patterns  could -show  growth  in  mobility 
rates  for  msuiual  sons  even  tnough  exchange  mobility  rates  did 
not  chang^, 

A  different  set  of  comparisons,  bafied  on^much  weaker 
4at^,  plaints*  in  the  same  direction  of  no  improvement  ia  the  * 
relative  situation  of  manual  sons,.      Studies  in  1949  and  1962 
in  England  and  Wales  have  been  compared  by  MacDona^ji  and  Ridge(l), 
In  tbe  ©arlier  year,    57.9%  of  nonm^ual  sons  entered 
nomnanual  occupations  compared  with  24.7%  of  manual  sons.  In 
1,962 >.nonmanual  sons  hadP  sizably  tmprpved  their  situation,  for 
then  68,3%  wer^  in  nomnanual  slots;    in  this  same  year,  manual 
sons'  opportunities  to  enter  nonmanual  oacupations, had  hardly 
changed:    24.9%  were  in  nonmanual  occupations.      Manual  sons 
"had  not  improved  their  chances  of  pushing  past  the  nonmanual 
barrier  while  nonmanual  sons  had  decreased  the  likelihood  of 
falling  down  into  nonmanual  positions,      TIius,  the  spread 
between  nonmanual  and  manual  sons  in  relative  crpportunity 
widened.  . 

»  As  I  was > completing  this  paper,  I  received  a  copy  of 

the  basic  data  of  the  Oxford  mobility  study,      Whilff  I  am  not 
allowed  at  this  point  to  give  specific  results,  I  can  state  that 
the  data  show  high  rates  of  mobility,  particularly  when  compared  k 
to  the  results  of  the  1949  data  (2)*    This  is  true  both  for  the 
percentage  of  manual  sons  in    nonmanual  and  in  elite  positions  while 
the  percentage  of  nonmanual  sons  in  nonmanyal  employment  has  ^ 
increased  sizably,  the  growth  of  manual  &ons-in  these  positions 
has  increased  more.      (It  should  be. noted  that  the  size  of  the 
elite  groups  is  almost  three  times  greater  in  the  Oxford  Study 


1)  Kenneth  MaoDaAald  and  John  Ridge,  "Social  Mobility",  in 
A.H,  Halsey  (ed,).  Trends  in  British  Sooieijy:  since  1900, 
Macmillan  St.  Martin-s  pr.ess,  London,  -l^^^a,  p.  146,    There  is. a 
problem  of  comparability  in  the  two  studies  since  in  the  later 
survey  some  respondents  were  women  and  their  husb^ds'  and 
fathers*  occupations  were  tabulated.  Maclfonald  and  Ridge  • 

-indicate  -their-^oubts  about  the  reliability  of  the 
comparison  of  the  two  studies,     ' , 

2)  The  difference  in  results  when  compared  with  the  information 
reported  earlier  in  this  paper  is  that  Keith  Hope  was 
referring  to  exchange'' mobility    -  the  mobility  not  produced 

.     by  a  change  in  the  m^ginals  or  in  occupationalTTstributions 
between  the'  fathers'  and  sons'  generations.    Problems  of 
comp^ability  between  the  1949  and  1972  studies  Seem  to  be 
considerable. 
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than    in  the  1949  .inveatigatiyn).      Whether  this  is  a.feal 
change  in  the  number  of  elite  .pp^itiahs  or  a  broader 
classification  of  elit.e  positions  ^is  an  important  issue  in  this 
and  other  studies.  '  ,  -  '  • 

.  On  the  other^ani/>  th:^  preliminary  work  >on  .cohorts  ^ 
(which  I  have  not  seen)  s^epd  to.  \>€  showing  that^^he  manual    -  ' 
sons  have  not  gained  relatively  tcC»nonmanual,  sons  when  later 
age  groups  are  Compared  wi4;h  earlier  on«s.        '  j  * 

Quebec  Prench">Canadians  ' 

Turr^tin  has  compared  4wo  studies  (1954^»  1964)  of  ^ 
Ptench-CanadJrans  in  Quebec  tD*  ' 

-•^  ^      '      ^  ,  Table  6.  , 

Manual,  Nonmanual  and  Pafm  Sons  to  Nonmanual  Positions 
,  Quebec  Prench^Canadians.  1954  and  1964 


* 

1954 

1964 

Nonmanual 

to  Nonmanual  *  • 

55.9% 

Manual  to 

Nonmanual 

22*4% 

Para  s6ns 

'to  Nonmanual 

22.0% 

Sources:    1954-  Ives  de  Jocas  and  Guy  Rocher,  "Inter-      *  ' 
generational  occupationeQ.  mobility  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,"  Canadi an  J ourna3f  of  Be onomic s 
and  Political  Science,  25,  1957,  pp>i?a-b6.  -  19b4  - 
Jacques  Pofny  ana  wuriel  Oaron-Audy,  "Mobilites 
professionelles  au  Quebec",  Sociologie  et  Soci^t^s, 
1,  1969,  pp. 277-503,,  as  reported  in  Turrlttin,  p.i68. 

Manual,  nonmanual  stnd  farm  French-Canadian  sons  have 
'  improved  their  cljances  of  obtaining  white-collar  jobs  in  this  ^Hj 
10-year  period.  /  Manual  sons*  chances  have  improved  both 
absolutely  and j/elatively.      Farm  sons*  mobility  has  increased 
even  more  rapidly  '  *        v  . 

These  French-Canadian  findings  should,  however,  be 
reviewed  in  a  broader  context  than  the  table  permits.  French- 
Cartadians  in  Quebec  are  being  compared  with  themselves  at  two 
time  periods.    Perhaps  the  more  apt  comparison  is  with  the  non- 
Prencri.in  Quebec;    for  tliis  large  group  may  have  advanced  even 
more  'rapidly  than  the  ^rench-speaking  Qu^becbis.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  have  data  on  this  point  and  can  simply  conclude  that 
French-Canddian  manual  sons  jfiave  had  a  sizable  improvement  ^in  their 
chances  of  moving  into  nonmanual  slot s . 
'1)  Anton  H.  Tilrrittin,  "Social  Mobility  in  Canada:  A 

Comparison  of  Three  Provincial  Studies  and  Some  Methodological 
*     Questions",  Canadian  Rev lev  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
August  1974,  pp.l53-ab. , .  . 


I  * 
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Scandinavian  '  ♦  •      ^  ' 

In  ths  following  sections-,  trend  data  are  reported  for 
Sweden,  {Jorway        Denmark,      (A  comparison  could  be  made"^  f or 
?ii>land  as  we3,l.  but  I^have  alKaya  distrusted  the  1951  study. 
of  that  country) •    In  1971;  a  study  was  made  of  the  four 
Scandinavian  coimtries  aimed  at  producing  comparability  among 
them;    small  samples  (around  450;  were  used  in  each  country. 
My  information  on  this  study  is  very  meagre,  so  I  ^un  even  less 
confident  than  usual  about  the  comparability  of  the  data  with 
the  earlier  studies  in  these  countries,      Thid  is  a  great 
problem  because  the  Swedisn  and  Norwegian  results  are  opposite 
to  the.  findings  reported  earlier  of  no  relative  improvefment  in 
the  opportunities  for  manual  sons  to  move  to  nonmanual  positions. 
While  it  can  be  instructive  to  explain  deviant  cases^,  it  is 
a  good  gene;:al  principle  not  to  explain  why  something  is  as  it  is 
until  one  is  sure  that  it  is  as  we  think  it  ia.  Nonetheless, 
some  explanation  of  why  Sweden  (eujd  French  Quebec)  are  different 
are  o^f^red  below,  ^ 

Sweden 

?or  Sweden,  we  have,  several  bases  of  compariso'n,  The 
Carlsson  study  of  1950  (1)  can  be  compared .  with  two  later 
studies       the^  IJriksson  study  of  1968  f ot  the  iow- Income 
Commission  and"  the  stuay  6f  the  four  Scandinqivian  countries  that 
was  dt)ne  in  1971  (2),      In  addition,  the  Eriksson  study  permits 
comparison  of  cohorts.      (I  assume  that, the  studies  are 
comparable,  although  some  informants  are  very  doubtful), • 

Table  7  compares  the  movement  of  nonmanual  sons  into 
manual  occupations  and  that  of  manual'  sons  into  nonmanual 
positions  for  the  three  studies. 


1)  Gbsta  Carlsson,  Social  Mobility  and  Class  Structure,  Lund: 
CW.K,  Gleesup,  15551   '  "  * 

2)  One  difference  between  the  1968  and  1971  studies  is  that 
the  former  covers  ages  15-75,  the  latter  I5-64,,,  Por 
comparison  purposes,  farmers  are  included  in  nonmanual 

in  the  1971  dtudy,  which  may  differ  from  Procedures  of  the 
1968  study. 
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Table  7 


Movement  of  *Manua^  and  Konmanual  Sons  to 
Nonmanual  and  Elite  Po^i-tionB,  Sweden,  1950t  1968,  1971 


i950 

1'968 

-T  

1971  . 

Manual"  to^  nonmai^ual 

35.3% 

Konmanual  to  nonmanual 

<.  \ 

72.3%. 

59.7% 

72.6% 

Npnmanu&l  to  elite 

25.1% 

17.2% 

;  34  .J5^ 

Manual  to  elite 

%5% 

3.75< 

11*3% 

Source^:    1950     Carlsson;,    1968  -  Robert  Eriksson  (Vol.  6 

of  Iiow  Income  Study)  as  reported  by  Lindbeck  (tMs  volume)*; 
19/1    -  PBntinen  (personal  communication). 


There  a3;e  important  variations  between  1968  and  197X, 
but  if  we  focus  on  basic  pattemsi  we  can  see, the  two  later 
studies  as  somfewhat  converging.    ^Compared  to  1950,  nonmanual 
sons  have  not"i|aproved  ^heir  chai)^s  of  ^attaining  nonmanual 
statu«  wHile  m^ual  sons  h'ave  improved  theirs.     Manual  sons 
have  improved,  or  not  worsened  their  chances  of  attaining  elite 
status;    the  elite  opportunities  for  nonmanual  sons  is  uncertain 
because  of  the  big.  differences  between  the  1968  and  1971  '  * 

studies  (17.2%  to  34.7%). 

We  have  additional  evidence  on  Sweden  based  on  cohorts  in 
the  1968  study.    The  question  here  is  of  men  bom  in  tvo 
particixlar  timfe  periods,  what  percentage  of  nonmanual  sons  and  of 
manual  son?  had  nonmanual  positions? 

;       -  4  ^        ,      •      '  '  r 

Table  8 

MflVeDieat  of  Manual  and  Npmnanual  Sons  t\  N.nmanual  and  Elite  Pfaitiina. 
Sweden,  two  cohorts  (bom  1892-1918,  1918-30).  in  1968 


Nonmanual  to  nonmanual 
Manual  to  nonmanual 
Nonmanual  to  elite  * 
'Manual  to  eiJite 


^0^49  years  old" 


64.9% 
40.9% 
'20.0% 
6.396 


Source: 


Eriksson  in  Stephen  Margolin,  long^  long  Time  on  the  Way: 
Economic  and  Social  Rights  in  the  Advanced'Capitalist 
World|  prepared  at  the  request  , of  the  special  Rapporteur ^ 
Division  of  Human  Rights,  United  Nations,  January  1973, 
Part  XI,  Tables  2-4.  ' 

■  -   .        .       ^  • 
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Manual  s^n's  in  the  younger  cohort  (30-49  years  old), 
bom  in  1918-1930,  nad  distinctly  higher  mobility  rates,  into 
nonmanual  slots  than  manual  sona  in  the  older  cohort  (50-75  years 
old)  born  in  1892-1918.     Furthermore,  the. differential  betweeh 
manual  and  nonmanuaj  sons  4n  obtaining  jionmaiiual  positions 
declined*     Manual  sons  improved  their  absolute  *and  relative  ' 
chances  of  obtaining  nonmanual  positions*     Both  nonmanual  and 
manual  sons  gained  in  access 'to  elite  positions.  •  While  the 
absolute  gain  was  the  same,  the  relative  differences  bfl^tween  the- 
two  groups  declined* 

The  Swedish  data  dq  not  support  the  hypothesis  that 
manuail  sons  have  not  improved  their  mobility  opporttJnities  relative 
to  those  of  nonmanual  sons*'  •  ^  * 

Norway*'  •  .       -  -  .  .  .         ,  , 

In  Norway  one  can  compare  the,  1971  jstudy  with  the  earlier 
analysis  Xor  1957  that  was  done  by  Hokkan  (1).      Below,  three 
compeu^isons  of  movement  into  nonmanual  occupations  $    sons  of « 
nonmanuals,  oX  manuad  workers,  sons  of  manuals  plus  farmers* 
The  latter  combined  category  is  used  in  the  hqpe  of  inducing  • 
greater  comparability  .between  theu  two  studies,  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  does.     Elite  data  are  not  available  for  the  1957 
study*  ^ 

'  /•  Table  9.   .  .  \^ 

Movement  of  Mft^lmanual.  Wftntial.  and  Manual  an^ 
'  Parm  Song  tnt.Q  Nonmanual  Poaitions.  Norvav. 

1957,  1972 


Movement  of  Sons 

12a 

i22i 

Nohmanual  to  notu^ual  - 

*  72vl9b 

71*.  456 

Manuetl  to  nonm^ual 

••  25. 8S 

Manuea  and  farm  to  ndnfianual , 

23.2% 

37.894  • 

Source;     '  1957  -  Rolckan  in  S.M.  Miller,,  p. 71;    1971  -  - 
S*  POntinen  (personaT communication) 

Nonmanual  sons  had  not  improved  their  high  chances  ot  - 
staying  in  nonmanual  positions,  but  manual  and  manuaa  and  fairm 
sons  artistically  improved  their  likelihood  of  ending  up 
nonaanual  occupations*     Manual  and  farm  sons  had  improved  their 
chances  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively*      Thus  Norway,  like 
Sweden,  does  not  support  the  general  position  outlined  above* 


1)  Stein  Rokkeui  prepared  special  tabulations  of  a  survey;  the 
results  are  reported  in  S*M**Miller,  op*cit* .  p*71* 

^  *        "  •   

i 
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It  is  p^ossible  to  compare  tKl  1954-5  results  of 
Svalastoga?s  study  of  Benmaric  with  those  of  the  cross-Scandinavian 
survey  of  1971  (1).     The  trend  supports  the  hypathesis  started 
earlier*  " 

Table  10 


Moveaept  of  Nonmanual  and  Manual  Sons  into  HQTimanual  and 
Elite  Positions,  Denmark,  1954-5' and  1971 


Hovement  of  Sbns 

1954-5 

1971 

'Honmanual  to  Nonmsuiual 

66.2% 

68.1% 

Manual  to  Nonmanual 

23.3%: 

Koiimanii^al^  to  iilite 

6.0% 

J2.2% 

Manual;  to  Elite 

1,1% 

Source:  .   1954-5  -  Syalastoga;    1971  -  S.  POntine^  (per09nal  ' 
.    communication) .    '  x   •  .  •*  , 


While  norjnanual  sons  between  1954-5  and  1972  improved 
tlxeir  ohances  of  obtaining  nonmanual  positions  (63.2  per  cent  to 
68.7  percent),  manual. sons  did  not  (24*1  percent  to  23.3  per  cent)(2) 
Tlxe  differences  in  access  to  ,elite  positions  widened  between  those 
two  periods:    nonaemual  sons  improved  their  chances  of  attaining 
elite  positioris  from  6  percent  in  1954-5  to  32-2  per  cent 
1972,  while  manual  sonSvinov0d  from  1^1  percent  to  7.5  per  c^nt  in 
at-faining  elite  positions.    Although  the  ratio  of  nonmanual  to 
manual  movement  into  eliie  positions  somewhat^  declined,  the  more 
important  change  is  that  manual  movement  to  elite  positions  . 
increased  by  6iA  percentage  points  while  similsor  nonmanual 
movjement  increased  by  alno^t  26  percentage  points. 


1)  Kalare  Svalastoga,  Prestige.  Class  and  Mobility.  Copenhagen, 
1959,  p. 130.  How  to  make  this  study  6omparabie  with  that  of 
1972  is  uncertain.    In  the  text  above.,  I  have  combined  manual 
and  farm  sons  in  1972  and  dompared  them  with  manual  sons  in 
Svalastoga*  s  stiLdy.      This  may  not  be  approprialte.  ^  • 

2)  If  .only  .manual  sons  in  1971  were  con^ared  with  those  designated 
as  "manual"  in  1954-5,  then  manual  sons  could  have  improved 
their  chances  —  from  24.1  percent  in  1954-5  to  31. 1  percent 

in  1971.      I  do^not  believe  that  this  is  the  real  comparison  ^ 
but!  as  indicated*- in  thit  preceding  footnote,  I  am -not  sure. 


■/ 
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^he  difference  in  patterns  among  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Benmarlc  may  be  due  to  differences  ii^  occupational  distribution  ^ 
(or  the  codxng  of  tTiem),-    In  Dentaark,  the  percentage  of  sons  in 
the  nonmanual  category  increased  .by  less  than  in  the  other  two 
countries*      On  the  other  hand, 'the  size  of  the  elite  category 
increasedr  much  more  in  Denmark,  explaining  the  enormous  increase 
in  Demaaric  in  nonmanual  movement  into  these  positions* 

P.    Losin/^  a  H.Vpipth^is 

'   I  have  been,  able  to  Work  out  explanations  of  why  Sweeten 
and  Prench  '-Qjiebec  do  not  follow  the  general  pattern  qf  no 
improvement  in  the  relative  prospects  of  manual  sons*    I  do  ' 
not'  know  enough  about  Norway  to  attempt  an  explanation,  The 
latest. data  for  Britain,  a  country  I  know  something  about, 
suTj^rises  me  and  no  r^ady  explanation  occurs  to  me.     Of  couri 
the  change  may  be  artifactiial  -  the  1949  results  majr  be  un- 
reliable*    Or  there  ma^  be  imperfections  in  the  Oxford  study, 
the  two  studies  arfe  ju^tjhot  comparable.    Or  the  cohort  data 
study  may  conflict  with  the  comparisons  with  1949, 
Or  1949  was  a  very  special  year  because  of  the  continuing 
dislocation  of  the  war.  /  • 

But  the  Britishjcoae  makes  me  move  to  a  new  position, 
majority  of  the -^comparisons  do  not  sustain  the  working 
hypofhesis,  it.is  difficult  to  think  in  terms  of  deviant  cases 
which  do  not  overthrow  the  hypothesis  (1). 

^  ,  ^^^^^g^^Pg  issue  is  why  are  the  chances  of  manual  sons 

rfelat^yely  (and  sometimes  absolutely j  unimproved  in  a' number'  of  

countries  while  improvea  in  others^    This  outlook  Ir  n,ii/>Vi  mnVo" 
encouraging  than  my  initial  Hypothesis,  because  it  suggests  that 
we  ar?  not  dealing  with  an  intractable  problem  that  has  beset 
^1  nations  about  which  we  hav^  information,.      If  we  can  uncover 
the  factors  1|hat  Jf:omote  mobility  chances  in  some  countries,  we 
may  have  a  way  of  thinking  about  how  to  get  similar  -Results  in  t 
Others.  •  •  '        ,  • 

Explanation 

Attemptingr  to  explain  the  resuitls  above  may  contribute 
to  the  formulation  of  -policies  and  further  research.      I  do  not 
attempt  an  explanation  of  resultg  in  all  countries  but  for 
Svfeden  aAd  French  Quebec,  where  results  do  not  support  the  original- 
hypothesis,  and  for  the  United  States,  where  they  do.    Then,  two 
modes  of  explanations  of  social  mobility  patterns  are  offered 
that  spring  from  a  general  interpretation  of  the  influences  on 
s.ocial  mobility.    Most  .of  the  discussion  is  about  intergenerational 
occupational  mobility,  but  some  of       pertains  to  stratum 
mobility  as  well. 


1)  Studies  of  other  nations  may  lead  to  emphasis  of  the  basic 
hypothesis  or  deviance  fyom  it.    But  as  of  now,  the  deviance 
is  perhaps  the  more  compelling.    Also,  th^  later  Swediph  and 
Norwegian  data  are  from  the  same  study,  which  may  systematically 
vary  from  earlier  studies  in  these  two  nations.  ^ 
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A.  Excluded  Members  in  Swefden  and  Elsewhere 

What  may  be  producing  high  upward  mobility^  figures  fcvr 
Sweden  is 'the  exclusion  or  undercounting  of  foreign  workers,  I 
do  iiot  have  informa-tlon  on  whether  the  recent  Swedish  studies 
include  foreign  or  "guest"  workers*    At  the  leasts  they  are 
undercounted* 

Sweden  ^doubled  its  number  of  alien   woykers  between 
*  1961  and  1972.      In  the  latter  year,  all  but  i4  percent  were  in 
m'anual  or  agricultural  employment,   ^Half  of  alien  workers  wer« 
l?inns;    most  Finns' are  in  manuail  wozfk),    A  high  percentage  of 
.manual  workers  in  Sweden  in  1972  were  not  Swedish.      If  they  are 
not  proportionately  counted  in  a  study  of:  social  molJility,  then 
the  size  of  the  cinrreiit  manual  population  is  unde^coxinted,  as 
ijs  the  number  of  m'anual  workers  in  the  parental  generation*  The 
end  resiilt  is  that  mpbility  from  the  manual*  stra?a  upward  is 
higher  than  it  woixld  be  if  we  studied  all  people  in  the  current 
labour  force  in  Sweden"*    In  a  sense,  an  underestimate  of  foreign 
workers  is  limiting  a  study  of  occupational  mobility  to  those 
manual  sons  most  llke^^.to  rise  (because^ they  are  Swedish), 

I  admit  to  "being  uncertain  on  exactly  how  foreign  workers  " 
should  be  treated  in  conceptualising  the  class  structure. of 
contemporary  industrial  society  (1),    But  in  terms  of  social 
mobility,  it  seems  clear  that  ignoring  them  pushes  up  the 
reported  rate  of  intergenerational  occupationed  mobility*  An 
undercount  of  foreign  workei^  of,  say,  three  percent  can  sharply 
affect  mol?ility  rates  because  of  their  concentration  in  the 
manual  stirata,  r  '  , 

Tlr&-*problem  of  ignored  or  undercoxmt^d  foreign  workers 
is  not  an  uniquely  Swedish  issue.      Their  numerical  and  economic 
importance  is  well  known  in  many  countries-,  where  a  high 
proportion  of  manuatl  labour  is  performed  by  them  (2),      In  some 
countries,  like  the  United  States,  their  significance  is  just 
b^inning  to  be  recogiiisedtf      It  has  long  been  recognised  in 
the  U,S,  that  many  migratory  workerj3  in  agriculture  are  l^gal 
and  illegal  Mexican  workers  whose  permanent  locaile  is  ncftthe 
United  States*    Suddenly  publio  officials  are  concentrating  - 
perh?tps  because  of  growing  unemployment.  -  on  the  number  of 
illegal  workers  and  their  families,    I  have  heard  estimates  varying 
between  two  and  16  million  illegal  entrants  currently  liVing 
in  the  United  States,  (The  foreign  agricultural  workers  are 
probably  less  than  a  million)*  ,  '  , 


1)  See  Stephen  Castles  and  Godula  Kpsack,  Immigrant  Vorkers  and 
Class  Structure  in  Western  Europe,  London:  Oxford  university 
Press,  1973.  ^ 

2)  An  implication  for  countries  witlti  a  high  percentage  of 
undercount ed  foreign  workers  and  no  gain  in.  absolute  or 
relative  Qpiy)rtunities  of  manual  sons  is  that  the 
.situation  may  be  worse  for  manual  sons  than  the  data  reveal. 
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It       ^  separation  ot  white§  and^blacks  in  studies  in  the 

United  States  similarly  poses  probi^^fe.      For  as  blacks  become 
more  important  as  members  of  the  m^^  labour  force,  depicting 
trends  in  the  experience  of  white  htihs  of  manual  workers  presents 
a  misleading  pic^jure  of  what  happens  to  the  manual  strata!  ' 

The' s^e  situation  occurs  in  most  studies  where  males 
.  are  analysed  separately  from  females.    As  women  become  an 
^  increasing  perci^ntage  o;f  both  ^bhe  manual  and  nonmanual  sectcts, 
a  rise  of,  say, 'working-class  sons  to  high  positions  may  ^ 
overestimate  the  long-distance  mobility  of  all  manual  offspring 
aend  underestimate  short-dista^ice  mobility  as- manual  daughters 
move  into^  the  lower-level  positions  in  nonmanual  sectors. 

The  situation  of  women  heading  households  has  hecoiae 
an  increasingly  important  problem  in  the  United  States,  and  my 
guess  is  that  it  is  likely  to  grow  in  other  countries,  though 
not  to  the  American  pVopoirtion.      Most  social  mobiUty  studies 
do  not  mcXuAe  them,  though  they  are  included  in  household 
incojne  studies. 

^  increasing  difficulty  of  conducting  surveys 

and  the  likely  situation  of  undercounting  those  at  the  bottom,  ve 
are  m  danger  of  constructing  a  Variant  of  "economic  man", 
namely  "statistical  man"  -  reporting  on  those  who  are  accessible 
to  sur^ys  and  ignoring  the  fact  that  we  have  not  included  manv 
of  those  at  the  bottom.  *  ^ 

V' 

^       Compounding  these , difficulties  is  what  appears  to  be^ 
mace^sing  variation  among  those  in  manual  work.      Th'e  upper 
partjhas  improved  in  many  ways,  even  if  the  gains  are  often 
.  exagderated*    But  there  exists  a  sub-strata  of  highly  disadvantaged, 
margihal,  frequently  ethnically  concentrated  populations  who 
are  tl^ated  in  pariah-like  fashion.    Averaging  the  manual  strata 
obscur&«ft^hese  developments.  . 

IpiB  argument  here  is  to  avoid  focusing' on  only  one^ 
special  sector  of  the  manusd  strata.    This  may  be  displeasing  to 
the  permai^ently  resident,  msde  members  of  the  labour  force,  but 
it  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
trends  in  the  society.  ^  ^  \ 

B.    Change  and  Pressure  <J.n  Quebec  ^ 

Turritt^jj^elieves  (p. 30)  that  the  improved  occupational  4 
prospects  of  the  Quebecois  were  not  due  to  the  expansion  of 
education.    He  observes  that  "the  position,  of  French-Canadians 
in  the  economy  of  Quebec  was  changing  before  the  Quiet 
Revolution  (the  social  reforms  of  the  l960's  aimed  at  producing 
greater  economic  opportunity  for  French-CanadiaAs)  and  before 

'  the  major  educational  reforms  in  the  p;rovince  beginning  in 
1964".    The,  high  upward,  mobility  rates  are  largely  due  to 

;:f*^ctural  changes  -  the  expansion  of  the  economy.. 
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Ajxother  factor  may  be  involved  in  the  Quebec  case^ 
Political  pressure  has  been  brought  ta  bear]  Tor  a  long  period 
of  time  to  employ  more  French-Canadians  and  to  promote  them, , 
Without  economic  expansion »  Quebecois  would,  not  have  been 
selected  fpr  noxunanual  positions,  but  the  expansion  might  not 
have  had  this  effect  in  the  absence  of  pressure  for  bettering  the 
employment  situation  of  the  French-Canadian* 

.Recent  evaluation  of  American  blacks*  employment 
experiepcft  supports  this  view^    Economic  expansion  in  the  1960 *s 
was  the-' major  f^actor  in  opening  up  better  jobs  to-  blacks •  But 
legislation  (such, as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964)  ''aimed  at 
fostering  equal  opportunity  in  employment"  ^so  played  a  role* 
Companies  subject  tp  these  laws  "are -opening    jobs  to  blacks  at 
a  rate  much  faster  than  is. true  for  all  employers  in  the  country.  .  . 
Sis  a  whole"  (1).      Pressure  makes  a  differencg  where  groups 
h^ve  been  discriminated,  ag;ax!^st  becau^e  of  efhnici  class  br 
racial  background  (even  where  their  educational  levels  have  risen),. 

The  co^ibination  of  a  structural  expansion'of  better  jobs 
and  political  pressure  can  be  effective  in  improving  the 
mobility* prospects  of  manual  offspring.    This  conclusion  assigns 
low  importance       education.    (In  the  Quebec  case,  impotj'tant 
Changes  in  schooH££^may  have  occurred  without  a  direct  policy 
,aimed*at  changing ^e  scope  and  ch5u:ac|er  of  schools). 

C.    Credentialisa  and  liuality  J>n  the  U.S.A. 

The  United  States  has  -beeA.  spending  a  higher  proportion 
of  its  gross  national  product  on  education  than  most  other 
countries;    the  average  number  of  years  of  schooling  for  Americans 
has  increased  enormously;    But  the  rise  in  educational  levels  is 
not  reflected  in  increases  in  social  mobiflity  rates  for  manual  suns, 
both  absolutely  and  relatively.    How  to  explain  the  blunted 
€?ftec1;s  of  rising  schooling? 

Oi^e  explanation  is  what  I  haife  called  **credentialism"  (2)-  As' 
educational  levels  rise,  the  educationeO.  requirements  for  jobs  also. 


1)  Andrew  Brimmer,  "Widening  Horizons:    Prospects  for  Black 
Emplcyment,"  A  commencement  address  at  Prairie  View  A  &  M 
University,  Prairie  View,  OJexas,  May  5,  1974.  (Brimmer  was 
a  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  at  the  time  of  the 
address).  The  National  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force/a  group  of 
U.S.  manpower  experts,  adopted  this  perspective  in  its 
position  paper,  "The  Status  of  Black  Employment",  January' 
1975,  pp.  1,  10-12. 

2)  S.M.  Miller,  "Breakiing- the  Credentials  Barrier",  FordL 
Foundation,  1968,  reprinted  in  S.M.  Miller  and  Frank  Riessman, 
Social  Class  and  Social  Policy.  New  York:    Basic  Books ^  1968; 
Ivar  Berg,  Education  and  Jobs:  The  Great  Training  Robbery. 
Jlew  York:    Praeger,  1971;    Boudon.  op.cit^.  pp.l48ff. 
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rise,  frequently  in  Itttle  relationship  to  t^'  actuAl  ne^d  for  j, 
education  in  performing  the  particular  job.    The  result  %b  that^ 
the  tipping  point  at  which  education  makes  a  difference  for  an 
individuaLL's  job  future  also  rises,^    Thus,  rising  educational 
levels  may  not  result  in  greater  mobilit^t. 

For  example,  in  England  the  "18  plus"  has  become  an  issue.  * 
The  "11  plus"  referred  to  the  great  break  in  education  which  took 
place  in  achools  at  the^age  of  11;  at  this  ag^,  'the  assignment 
of  a  student  to  a  grammar  school  or  a  secondary  modeim  scliool 
(of  presumably  lower  educational  stalidards)  occurred.    Since  the 
.'assignment  was  made  early  and  was  4U  fact  (if  not  in  plan) 
permanent,  social  class  factors  were  undoubtedly  exceedingly  strong. 
The  exasiination  and  other  standards  to  be  passed  at  the  age  of  11  divided 
the  educational  futures  of  youth  -  whether  they  were'  likely  to  go, 
to  school  until  the  age  of  15  or  longer,  take 'A» levels  and  go  to 
university.      With  the  elimination  of  the  "11  plus"  arrangements, 
the  issiie  now  is  whether  youth  who  have  completed  secondary 
schoo-1  will  be  able  to  go  to  university,  hence  the  term  "18  plus". 
As  average  schooling  rises,  the  point  at  which  it  advantages  a 
person  also^  rises,  so  that  the  rationing  ot  opportunity  takes 
place  at  a  later  point  in  one's  school  career.. 

A  secjond  Xactor  of  importance  in  the  American  scene  is 
that  the  labour  market  is  stratified  of  segmented.      Instead  of  a 
simple ^queie where  workers  are  line^  up  in  terras  of  attractiveness, 
several  labour  markets  exist.    The'less  attractive  workers  are 
almost  never  employed  in  the  more  attractive  enterprises;  their 
background  (race,  ethnicity)  and  the  views, of  them  (e.g.,  irregular 
work  pattei^s)  operate  against  them.    They  are  employed  in  .firms 
which  provide  little  economic  security,  pay  low  wages,  offer  few 
amenities,  and  do  not  train  or  upgrade  their  labour  force  (1). 
While  many  ;^oung  people  enter. the!  labour  raarlcet  in  these  low-level 
jobs,  those  who  do  not  rapidly  move  out  of  thera  are  likely,  to  stay 
in  thera  for  their  entire  work  life  (2).      The  difficulty  of 


1)  These  issues  have  been  discussed  in  terras  of  the  "dual  economy" 
(following  Boeke's  discussion  of  the  Dutch  hast  Indies)  and  the 
"irregular  economy".    See'S.l^.  Miller,  "^^overty.  Race  and 
Po3,itics",  in  Irving  Iiouis  Horowitz,  ed. ,  The  New  Sociology: 
Essays  on  JSocial  Values  and  Social  Theory  in  Honour  of  Wright 
Mills,  New  York;  Oxford  University  Press,  1964:  Peter  Doeringer 
and  .^ichael  liore,  Internal  Markets  and  Manpower  Analysis^  Lexington, 
Lass.,  B.C.  Heath,  1971;  David  Gordon%  Theories  of  Poverty  and 


Unerapioyraent,  Lexington,  Mass.:  D.C.  Heath,  1972;  S.M.  Miller  and 
Martin  Kein,  "Barriers  to  Employttient" ,  in  Manpo.wer  Report  of  the 
President,  1968,.  reprinted  in  Rein,  Social  Policy,  New  York: 


Random  House,  1970. 
Z)  Dahrendorf  had  an  opposing  interpretation  of  British  unskilled  work 
for  aoi  earlier  period.    He. concluded  that  unskilled  work  was  a 
teraporary  condition;  people  moved  into  and  out  of  it,  falling 
into  it  after  an  illness,  say,  and  then  being,  able  to  move  back 
to  a  higher-level  position  after  a  while.    Ralf  Dahrendorf, 
'  Unskilled  Laboy  in  British  industry,  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis 
in  sociology.,  London  School  of  Economics,  1956. 
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breaking  out  of  low-level  firms  sindHhe  absence  of  an  internal 
labour  marJcet  which  permits  the  upgrading  of employees  wxthin 
these  margined  enterprises  lowers  upward:  mobility  rates  and 
probably  aiids  the  maintenance  of  wage  differentiads  (as  the  pool 
o£  unskilled  workers  does  not  decrease)  (1). 

The  great  vadue  of  this  approach  is  that  it  places  ^ 
emphasis  upon  the  qharacter  of  specific  labour  markets  and  the 
nature  of  specific  job  structures.      These  issues  have  been 
generally  neglected  in  discussions  of  sociad  mobility,  where  the 
emphasis  has  been'heavily  on  the  role  of  education,  general  levels 
of  industrialisation,  rates  of  urbanisation  and  tha  like, 

D.    PriViiege  and  ^Contest:  •  !Phe  Supply  Side 

Following  Soudon,^a' useful  approach  is  to  ititerpret  the 
ivrgcesses  of  mobility  as  a  contest  in  which  privilege, 
pei^farmance,  stigma  and  scarcity  all  operate.    Let  us  assume  that 
the  occuJ)ation2d  structure  is  *  given  and  that  stll  in  the  laboixr 
market  are  freshly  involved  in  sorting  themselves  and  being  sorted 
into  occupational  ,nlch0s*      Those  of  high  social  origins  have  an 
advantage  in  getting, the  h^gh  positions  in  society,  that  is,  they 
axe  privileged*     And  if  they  go  to  elite  schwls  and  perform  at 
least  adequately,  they  are  Super- pri;tilegedj    they  take  a  sizable 
^lice  of  high-level  jobs*    a?he  remiCfning  good  jobs  have  to  be 
divided' among  the  large  .number  of  remaining  persons •      Some  of  the 
privileged  go  into  the  next  level  of  jobs,  but  some  noniilanual  sons 
with  high  education  and  ability  are  able  to  get  ihto  high-level 
occupations*    Outstanding  working-class  sons  are  able  to  move 
intj  the  remaining  .^lite  and  nonmanual  positions.    But  less  and 
leas  of  these  efite-nonmanuad  positions  are  left  over*  Some 
nonmanual  sons  either  get  low-level  nonmanuad  jobs  or  move  down 
into  manual,  positions.    Uany  manual  sons  with  limited  education  have 
little  chance  of  obtaining  high-level  jobs  and  are  competing  with  many 

^nfinmanual  sons  for  the  lower-level  nonmanual  positions.  Rising. 

,^levels  of  education  are  increasing  the  pool  of  potential,  non- 
m^uals  and  the  comp.etition  for 'the  better  manual  and  many  lower- 
level  nonm^ual  positions*      Lower-level  manuad  sons,  because 
of  low  education,  cultural  attitudes  and  stigma,  have  little 
chance  of  iaoving  far  up  in  tjie  mani^al  sector. 


1)  £|ome  employers  who  pay  low  wages  may  have  a  strong  upgrading 
system*      At  his  death,  Richard  Titmuss  was  planning  to  write 
a  book  showing  that  government  employment  had  done  more  to 
get  working-class  youth  into  higher-level  employment  (through 
promotion  from  below)  than  had  the  expansion  of  achooling 
in  the  U.K*  '  ^ 
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Thus,  what  we  have* is  privilege,  competition,  performance, 
and  stigma,  all  operating  to  determine  who  gets  what  position  (1), 
CAndj'or  course,  fertility,  whicU' determines  how  many  competitors 
there  are  from  each  of  the  social  classes).      Social  policies  can 
aim  at  affecting  all  four^    To  deal  with  education  alone  may  not 
be  ^effective 

Stratum  mobility  is  affected  frequently  by  ihe  regulation 
of  supply.      In  the  U.S. A,,  for  example,  medJLcal  schools  produced"^ 
less  physicians  in  l$6a  than  in  I9IO  (I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  the  exact  fig\xres,  but  my  recollection  of  them  is  clear); 
one  effect,  undoubtedly  the  motivation,  was  to  drive  up  doctor's 
salaries •  '  Differentials  may  not  have  narrowed  because  of  the 
ability  of  privileged  groups  to  ^ja*strict  access.    On  the  other 
side,  introducing  new  unskilled  workers  froji^  domestic  rural  ' 
area?  in  other  countries  prevents  unskilled  wages  from  increasing 
as  manual  sons  move  to  nonmanual  positi^ons. 

This  discussion  has  been  about  the  supply  side,    -I  turn 
now  to  the  demand  sid^, 

E. •  Making  an ^Occupational  Distribution 

Almost  all  discussions  of  occupational  distributions,  at 
least  as  far  as  mobility  is  concerned,  assume  that  the  occupational 
distribution  is  given.      It  is  not  considered  to  be  influenced 
by  mobility  processes.      Rather,  it  is  conceived  as  the  interaction 
of  a  technology  and  market  dem^d,      Thi^  is  far  from  the  actual 
situation.      The  activities  of  members  of  the  labour  force, 
consiuners,  governments  and  enterprises  all  affect  the  occupational 
distribution. 

Labour  force  participants.     An  extreme  case:    no  elite 
position  was  waiting  ?or  Henry  Ford  to  fill  it,     Pord  made  the 
position.    Just  as  msuiy  small  a?id  not-so  small  entrepreneurs 
constantly  do.      Similarly  with  many  so-called  "free  professionals" 
who. establish  themselves  as  indctpendent  businessmen  pursuing 
professions,  *  •  f 

1)  I  have  classified  the  contestants  in  the  following  categories, 
which  give  names  to  Boudon's  educational  clasges  (pp,  l43ff ): 

1)  the  super-advantaged  (high  social  background,,  advanced  * 
educa'tion) ;      ^  '         •        -  , 

2)  the  advanced  (high  social  background,  acceptable  education/ 
adequate  social  background,  high  education); 

3)  the  competitors  (low  social  background,  high  ability  - 
or  vice  versa) ; 

4)  the  neau?  competitors  (at'^end  community  colleges  or  lower 
imiversities) ; 

-  3)  and  4)  make  up  the  bulk  of  Crozier's  "bloqu^es"; 

5)  the  disqualified  (in  the  marginal  economy  with  little  chance 
to  break  out); 

6)  the  oconomlo  cushion  (foreign  workers  who  may  be  fArced 

to  leave  the  country  or  domestic  ethnic  groups  (blacks) 
who  absorb  most  of  the  shock  of  stabilising  the  national 
economy); 

5i)  and  6)  may  overlap. 


It  manual  workers  are  unwilling^  to  take  certain  Hinds  of 
jobs  at  prevailing  wages,  th^n  the  positions  may  be  unfilled  (e.g* 
the  drastic  reduction  of  the  servant  class  in  England)  or  cheaper, 
workers  fiiay  be  imported  or  new  technology  may  be  employed.  How 
businessesact  and  react  affects,  the  numbers  employed  in  particular 
positions  and  the  pay  for  that  vork,  as  does  the  efforts  of 
professional  associations  and  unions  to  regulate  entrance  into 
positions.        '  ,     ^       -  . 

Consumers^.  A  The  price  at  which  goods  and  sex^vices  are  * 
offered  consumers  ifiSportly  a  r.eflection  of  the  wages  and 
salaries  paid.     Changes  in  the  attractiveness  of  particular 
jobft  (in  terms  of  par,  working  conditions,  location,  alternatives) 
affect  the  number  of  workers  available  and  thus  the  costs  of 
production,  prices  and  the  demand  for  the  product.     Wages  in 
many  service  fields,  at  leasjt  in  th^  U.S.A.,  are  increasing,  as 
employees  orgaJiise  into  \mions  and  as  low-level  service  work 
becomes  increasingly  unattractive  to  minority  workers  and  women; 
the  result  may  be  that  the  lofeg-time  rise  in  the  demand  for 
services  may  decrease  if  the  wagp  differentials  between  service 
.workers  and  manufacturing  workers  declinea^ 

Government  policies*      If  taxes  are  an  increasing  • 
percentage  of  gross  national  product,  and  if  tax  ftmds  are 
increasingly  used  for  education,  social  services  and  the  like, 
the  distribution  of  the  labour  force  necessarily  changes.  While 
one  can  consider  this  d,ecision  a  choice  of  consumers  as 
citizens,  it  is  obviously  not  an  economic  market  choice*  tPhe 
desire  to  increase  the  demand  for  one  or  another  kind  of 
jemploymeat  influences  these  political  decisions.      This  id 
presently  occurring  in  the  U.S,A. ,  where  the  slackening  of  blue- 
collar  employment  is  partially  offset  by  increases  in  (largely 
white-collar)  public  employment. 

Almost  all  governmental  decisions  have  distributional 
consequences  for  employment  and  income.    An  increase  in  defense 
spending  for  research  and  development  increases  the  employment 
of  and  bids  up^  the  incom^  of  engineer§,  scientists  and 
technicians*      An  increase  in  public  construction  as  a  counter- 
cyclical stabilising  device  rather  than  in  military  activities 
hSis  different  consequences  in  terms  of  who  is  \employed  at  what  * 
Ancomes.  '  i  \  - 

^  Enterprise  policies .      Technology  and  expertise  do  not 

determine  what  kinds^of  labour  are,  employed  and  in  whdt  ways. 
It  is  generally  believed,  for  example,  that  American  enterprises 
have  far  moVe  supervisors  and  white-collar  employees,  than 
comparable  factories  in  other  cotmtries.    The  way  that  tasks  are 
divided,  tfay,  among  physicians,  registered  and  practical  nurses, 
ward  attendants,  is  only 'partially  related  to  a  rational 
division  of  labour. 

Enterprises  may  have  broken  mobility  ladders  or  dual 
mobility  ladders  so  that  individuals  cannot  progress  to  a  high 
point  on  one  ladder  if  they  started  on  another  or  have  little 
chance  of  any  progression  at  all. 
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Or,  employers  may  have  a  "taste  tor  discrimination"  and 
°  hire^n  some  positions  certain  kinds  of  workers,  e.g., 
rei^wsing  to  employ  v/omen  in  executive  posts.    '  '  . 


What-  is  produced  and  the  technology  employed  in  ^ 
production  do  not  solely  determine  the  division  of  labour  (the 
, number  of  different 'kinds  of  positions  in  the  nation)  and  the 
possibility  of  inteiyial  raobildty  within  thS  enterbrise  or 
induati*jr.  -   A  wide  variety  of  other  consitTerations  (e^g,, 
tradition,  protectionism,^  discrimination)  affect  the  way  tasks 
are  constructed  and  combined  into  positions,  ,   In  nations  which 
have  well-constructed  oc'(iupational  ladders,,  mobility  may  be 
higher  than  similarly  situated  codntriee  which  do  not., 

\^^^*.'  '         occupational  distribution  of  a  nation  may  be"-a^  ' 
^  P«2ii^^  .5,??:^?^  ^^s^®       mobility  is  to  be  increased  or  if  wage^ 
diffe|eiitial8  are  to  be  decreased.  "  ^  . 

^         The  general  -theme  of  the  analyses  offered  in  this  . 
section  is  to  connect  the.^tudy  of  mobility  to  the  intejebretation  . 
of  labour  market  processes.      The  emphasis  oh  the  role  of  ■ 
eduQatioii  in  mobility  is  misplaced  if  it  leads  to  neglect  of     -   '  . 
the  onerations  in  the  labour  market.    '  Education  is  an  important 
but  certainly  not  a  solitary  el-ement  in 'the  sorting  of 
individuals  in  the  labour  market.    And  it  6nly  limitedly  deals 
with  the. development  of  the  positions  into  whi,ch  individuals  are^ 
'   While  the  study  of  education  deals  with  the  sorting  o^ 
individuals,  it  does  not 'connect  realistically  to  the  process  of 
sorting  of  these  individuals  in  the  labour'lnarket. 

What  the  study  of  occupational  mobility  requires  is  not 

only  linkage  to  schooling  but  to  labour  market  processes  UT.* — 

U  hasten  to  add  tha^  i  do.  not  think  human  capital  ih'eory^^aes 
that;.  ,     .  ; 

■        Overrelying  on  Education 

— T   ,         »  .     -  t 

It  should  be  noticed  that  much  o£  the  foregoing  analysis 
of  explanations  was  i^ot  done  at  the  level  of  personal  attributes, 
as  in  path  analysis.     I  have  looked  for  th^  broader  economic  and 
social  forces  influencing  mobility  rather  than  Searching  for  the 
"causes"  ot  mobility  at  the  level  of  education  or  family  size. 
Where  individual  attributes  have  been  stressed,  as  in  the 
competition  approach,  they  ^re  immedxateiy  lihked  to  the  job 
structjirer.    Moving  beyond  individual  attributes  'and  linking 
economic  and  social  processes  seems  to  me  the  core  elements  of 
policy  in  regard  to  social  mpbility*     ,     '  ' 

Social' policy  in  most.,  countri^es  has  been  oriented  to 
offsetting  the  effeo-^s  of  some  .economic  policies  and  structures  or  to 
building  social  institutions  to  deal  wi^th  issues  neglected' by 
these  economic  structures.    But^ gocia],^ policies  have  eiot  been 
oriented  to  affecting  eco;ioraic  proce^sses.    Education,  therefore,  '  . 
has  been  considered  a  key  element  in  social  policy;  *it  is  used  to 

X)  Jan  Ptfn,  Incom"e"pi3traA)ution.  London:  Allan  Lane,  This  Penguin^/ 
^      i^PreQS,  X971 »  p .  2 6 3 •        ,    ^  *  ^        ^    *    '        '  /' 


pursue^ vital  gaftls  of  greater  social  democracy  without  directly  . 
affecting  economic  processes.     That  it. has  proved, disappointing 
should- be  ^  surprise  (1).'    ^or  it  has  been  assigned  too  great 
a  task.*    li  -economic  processes  are  so  important  that  they 
should  not'  bfe.  interfered  with  evjen  for  importa^nt  social  goals ,  then 
it  is  unlikely  that  non-economic  policies  can  achieve  what 
econoniic  actions  do  not.      ^  ' 

Research  Recommendations-        -  ^ 

\     ,       I  recommend  five  blocks  of  studies  dLealing^  with 
J^ccupational  mobility,  education  and  mobility^  ocpupatipnal 
struc^tures,  wage  differenaea,  iuid  the  goals       eqtta}.ity5.  , 

A,    Mobility  Studies-  --"^  ^  ' ' j    -  -  - 

Six,  steps  should  be  undertaken  with  regard -to  inter-    ,  .* 
genera^ionjil  occupational  mobility  studies i  ,  -  ^ 

,  (i)  Uevt  data.    Soon  new,  high  quality  data  will  be 
available  in  detail  for  the  .U.iC.  and  IJ.S.A.  and  probably  tox,^ 
several  other  nations*     They, should  be  studied  in  great  detail  . 
for  the  information  they  will  provide  on  mobility  processes 
and  trends.    The  data  provided  above  have  been,  analysed  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  trends,  not  processes  (e.g.;  which 
occupations  are  the  ones  that^mobile  manual  sons  are  most  likely 
to  ent^r),     Vt  are  at  the  b'egTirfiihg  of  new  possibilities  in 
the  stij^dy  of  ocoupational  mobility.^  .  ,  . 

(ii)  Inflow^  analysis.      Inflow  analysis,  ignored^>iat  this 
paper,  should  be  related  to  out flo*, analysis.  Th,e''iirivilege- 
competition  model  of  Boudon  is  one  way  of  doing  this.  Which 
countries  have  the  lowest  percentage  of  elite  occupations  held 
by  offspring  of  elite  parents?,    What  led  to  this  patterp?  What 
are  the  consequences  for  the  mobility  of ^non- elite  offspring? 

(iii)  Minorities  and  womeny    Increased  emphasis ^should  be 
placed  on  the  importance  of  women ,  foreign  workers,  ethnic 
minorities  in  mobility  process.es  and  rates*    Coimtries  should 
be  encouraged  to  undertake  s^tudies  of  the  occupational  lives 
'6f  these  neglected,  groups.  ♦  ^  .  '  ' 

(iv)  Path  analysis >     Despite  the  many  difficulties  of  path 
analysis,  it  wottld  be  useful  to  compare  the  importance  of  various 
individiial  attributes  (e.g.^  respondent's  education,  father's 
occupation  and  education)  on  an  individual's  o occupational  level 
and  income  in  sevea^al  countries  (2).  Why  should  education  have 
a  higher  payoff  for 'a  particular  group  of  individuals.,  in  one  ^ 
country  than  another?  ^       #  ' 

l^S^M.  riiller  and  Martin  Rein,  \"The  Possibilities  of  Income 
-    \  .Redistribution",  Socdal  Pblicv,  forthcoming* 
2j  Aiohg  ttte  difiTipulties  of  path  analyses  have  been  the  Ipw  " ' 
.  'BiQount  of  explained 'variation,  the 'Concentration  on 

individual  attributes  .apart  fr.o.nJ'* societal  changes  and  '         .  ' 
structure's,  "'the  aeau^)ptioh  of  ^unilinearitfyj,  arid  tjie 
■  *diff iculty  of  titsuaslating  *ia"6her  things  remaining  equal" 
*•  conclusions  into  pblicy  recommendations.  .  * 
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Path  analyses  should  be  ^connected  to  societal  structures 
and  processes.      Particularly,  how  do  large-scale  economic  and 
occupational  changes  etffect  the  size  ot  path  coefficients? 

(v)  Intra^generational  mobility.      Career  or  intra-  * 
generationatl  mobility  has' been  ignore^d  in  this  report.  Important 
information  is  now  becoming  available  in  s^eral  countries,  and 
it  would  be  useful  to  analyse  these  data*  Especially 
important  would  be  to  link  intra-generational  mobility  with  inter- 
generational  mobility.    Do  the  offspring  of  manual  fathers  have 
different  career  and  income  patterns  than  the  offspring  (with 
similar  education)  of  nonmanual  fathers?     Hus^n  and  others 

have  information  6n  this  kind  of  issue.    We  nesgL  more  detailed 
analyses  for  many  nations.    Of  particular  concfcn  is  the 
.  examination  of  career  patterns  to  see  to  what  extent  labour 
market  Stratification  occurs,  as  indicated  by  obstacles  to 
moving  out  of  marginal  pos-itions;  .  ^  ,  ^ 

(vi)  Qualitative  approaches.     The  sophistication  of  mobility 
analysis  has  strengtjiened  the  social  science  practice  of  looking 
at  blocks  of  data  torn  out  of  historical  context.    It  is 
important  to  look  at  trends  in  mobility  in  terms  of  Vhat  was 
happening  specifically  in  that  society  (e.g.,  economic  and 
occupational  growth,  political  and  social  pressures  against  or 
for  discrimination,  strengthening  of  selective  practices  in 
schools  despite  legislative  pressure  for  their  relaxation).  - 
Methodological  sophistication  can  produce  historidal  idiocies. 

Schooling  has  had  the  peculiar  history  of  beseeming  a. 
favourite  tool  of  the  policy-maker  and  a  weak  tool  for  the  social 
scientist    to  explain  economic  status.      Too  much  debunking  of 
education  has  occurred  (to  which  I  have  contribute^)  and  too 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  find  out  what  schooling  can 
,  accomplish  .(1).  '   '  ^ 

The  apj)ropriate  questions^  it^seems  to  me,  are:  what 
are  the  effects  6f  schooling  under  these  or  those  cond it inns"^ 
What  kind  of  circumstances  diminish  or  Increase  t>ie  Iroportanrp  nf 
schooling  in  the  ec gnomic  fortunes  of  unskilled  wnrkerg'  nffgprtng 
or,  8ay_,  ciericai  employees'  offspring?  - 

B.  Occupational  Structures  (2)     ^  ^ 

Educational  reo>uireiAents.      An  examinati'on  of  the 
requirements  (educational,  experiential)  for  entry  and  promotion 

i;  Debunking  may  have  been  once  necessary  where  m^ical  powers 
were  accorded  education  as  a  way  of  democratising  society. 
-  In  sonle  countries,  a  Weltschmerss  is  now  emerging  about 
education  which  suppjorts  the  constriction  of  public 
expenditures  and  the  punishment  of  disturbing  students. 

2)  A  recejit  conversation  with  John  Goldthorpe  strengthened  my 

resolve  that  these  occupational,  issues  are  important  questions 
for  st^den^s  of  social^  mobility.    He  is, not  responsible  for 
th^se  formulations.  ' 

;         ^  r 
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into  various  positions  in  various  ngitions  would  be  instructive. 
Do  certain  nations  characteristically  have  higher  educational 
requirements?    How  did  this  come  about?    What  functions  do  these 
requirements  play?    ^  ^    ^  ^ 
*  *       *  •»  * 

Public  policies*     How  do  public  policies  (expenditures, 
growth,  regulation  J  affect  the  number  and  kinds  of  jobs 
available  in  various  societies?     In  the  U.S.A.,  federal  officials 
and  others  are  discussing  the  desirab,ility  op  manpower  impact 
studies  to  parallel  environmental  impact  requirements.  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  a  governmental  programme  and  expend! txire  on 
,the  demand  fqr  various  kinds  of  labour?     This  information  i 
mcikea  possible  "^he  consideration  of  how  governmental  action  might 
be  deliberately  oriented  toward  affecting  occupationed  demand. 

  Restructuring  ;|obs  and  ladders.      po  countries  differ  ±fi 

the  way  particular  tasks  are  combined  into  a  job  or  occupation? 
What  has  influenced  whatever  changes  have  tatken  place  in 
-occupational  structuring? 

How  does  an  individu&l  move  up  the  job  laddcfr?  Vhat 
are  the  possibilities?    Vhat  are  the  important,  crossover  points? 
Where' axe\fo SB o'^^r  points  needect? 

C.    Wage  Differentials 

Oomparative  \»age  differences*    How  do  countries  compare 
in  wage  differentials  for  similar  occupations  for  quint  lies  of 
wage  earners  (which  was  Henle's  approach)?    What  are  the  ^rends^ 
A  number  of  .economists  have  written  pn  this  issue,  as  reported 
above,  but  iQxowing  how  to  evaluate  their  results  is  difficult. 

Effects  of  occupational  structures.        understand  that  a 
study  by  economists  at  the  University  of  Aix-en- Prove  nee  shows 
that  the  range  of  wage  differentials  for  a  similar  family  of 
jobs  differs  in  Prance  and  Germany  and  that  these  differencials 
reflate  closely  to  the  number  of  job  classifications  between  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  job  group.     This  restzlt  opens  up  the 
questions  of  how  entrance  and  promotion  requirements  affect 
wage  differentials,  whether  particular  kinds  of  tasks  always  have 
a  high  yage  Vetum  regardless  of  what  occupations  they  are 
part  of,  and  whether  certain  tasks  aire  related  to  part-time  work 
and  lower  income,  etc.    ,        -     '  ' 

The  general  issue  is  the  ^relationship  in  various  countries 
between  the  structuring  of  tasks* and  occupations  and  the 
structuring  of  Income  differences. 

Microscopic  analysis.      In  additd:^!!^ to  bi^oad  statistical 
data,  we  need  close  inspection  of  v^a^  trends  in  specific 
occupations  and  explanations  of  these  trends  in  terms  of  specific 
events  and  processes^ .  y  ^ 

DifferentiaLls  and^ii^obility.    Income  analysis  and 

mobility  aneilysis  should  be  brougnt  together.    Pen  correctly  1 

argues  for  the  synthesis  of  the  sociological  model  emphasising 
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mobility  with  the  economic  mpdel  stressing  income:  "The 
syntheais  ought  to  answer  questions  such  as:    it  the  vertical 
mobility  (measured  by  this  or  tha,t  index)  increases  by  one,  per  pent 
what  will  the  personal  distribution  (measured,  tor  instance,  by 
the  Glni  Concentration  Ratio,  the  share  of  the  top  10  per  cent^  or 
another  criterion)  do  then?    How  will  the  income  <ahare  of  the 
bottom  20  per  cent  react  to  changes  in  mobility?  ,  We  do- not  know 
what  this  integration  ot  two  models  ought  to  look  like.  Kot 
only  has  such  an  exercise  never  been  performed  -  iy  has  nerer 
befen  asked  for  yet^  (1). 

D.  Goals  of  Equality 

At  least  in  the  U.S.A.,  msiny  discussions  of  goals  and  * 
ideology  are  transposed  into  discussions  of  "facts"  and 
"practicality".      I  have  this  distinct '\i?3a  vu" feeling  when  I 
read  much  of  ^  the*  literature  on  econoinic>  inequality  -  both  at  the 
level  of  data  aim  of  interpretation.  .    The  arguments  axe 
frequently  not*,  at  the  level  of  what  the  facts  show  but  about  tow 
to'  interpret  them  ^and  what  measuring  stick  is  to  be  used* 

Many  social  reformers  implicitly  assWe  that  they  share  * 
common  goals  and  stahdards  with  other  reformers  ('and  perhaps 
differ  only  on  interpretation  of  this  or  that  piece  of  data). 
My  belief  is  .that  the  differences  An  goals  and  standards  are 
important,  that  they  may  ^ead  to  wide  differences  in  policies, 
in  urgency  of  action,  and  in  political  support. 

Some  argue  that  not  specifying  differences  in  outlook  is 
desirable  because,  a  wide  cpalition  of  support  for  change  can  then^ 
emerge.   jC one ent rating  on  differences  in  viewpoints  fractures 
support*    ''My  own  belief  ia  that  important  structural  changes  do 
not  squeeze  through  on  the  basis  of  ignorance;    if  they  do,  they 
are  squashed  .when  their  results  become  clear  (2). 

Consequently,  an  important  step  is  to  have  carefu  , 
systematic  thought  about  the  different  goals. which  we  subsume 
under  "equality  of  opportunity"  and  "equality  of  conditions", 
and  the  different  policy  consequences  of  these  goals. 
*^  *^ 

,,To  stimulate  discussion,  I  list  three  eg.ual-ity  of 
condition  goals  that  I  have" observed:    representative  equality, 
where  the  concern  is  with  who  (blacks,  wqmen;  actually  gets 
high-level  positions;  economic  or  resource  equality,  where 
-  differences  in  tftle  command  over  resources  is  the  issue  regardless 
.of  the  chai:act eristics,  of  those  at  the  top  and  bottom;  task 
equality,  where  the  concern  is  with  the  distribution  overTTfetimes 
of  ^satisfying  and  unsatisfying  task^,  not  just  income  (3). 


1)  P^n,  op.cit. 

2)  The  pragmatJLst's  "foot-^in-the-door"  -'get  whatever  you  can 
and  later  build* on  it,  -  competes  With  the  skeptic's  "stuckA 
door"  -  once  a  little  change  is  achieved,  partially  thro^ugh  V 
misleading  supporters,  further  change  is  xmlikely., 

5)  Miller,  "Types  of  Equality",  op.cit. 
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Task  equality  moves  away  from  the  emphasis  on 
economic  yell-being  towards  other, issues  of  psycKic  satisfactions, 
status  and  respect,  pplitical  power.    These  are  the  kinds  of 
issues  that  Professor  Pen  is  raising  in  his  comments  on  the 
Tinbergen  paper.         *         *       ,       .  •  ^ 

»  •  • 

But  the  concern  can  reside  with  different  degrees  of 
equality.     Por  example,  Slomczynski  and  Wesolowski  argue  that  the 
doncepi  should  be  to  assure  that  no  one  is  at  the  bottom^  of 
every  distribution  scheme   -  low  in  resources,  work  enjoyment, 
-political  power,  e'tc.  (l)     Their  goal  is  inconsistency  among 
an  individu£d*s  various  statuses  so  that  ^individusds  do  not  have 
only  top  positions  or  bottto  positions  but  various  mixtures  of 
,the  desirable  ai^d' undesirable. 

This  is  only  on^  of  many  j^ictures  of*  a  more  egalitarian 
situation.    It  woul^d  be  useful  to  explica^  the  pictures  in  our  ^ 
^minds.    At  least,  then,  what  we  axe  disagreeing  about  would 
become  cflearer.  .  . 

Policy  Recommendations  ^ 

At  Changing  Occupational  Structiires  (2) 

Occupational  ladders.    Pedersd  manpower  programmes  in  the 
U.S.A.  have  subsidised  employers  in  developing  st^ps  by  which  low- 
ranking  'employees  may  move  into  higher-level  positions.  In 
hospitals,  new  oc'cupational  titles  have 'been  constructed  to 
bridge  the  gap  1)etween  the  low-trained  ward  ,aide  and  the  high- 
trained  jr^gistered  nurse.    Pr^^cedures  have  been  established  so  that- 
teachers*  helpers,  through  a  combination  of  experience  And 
education,  ean  become  full-fledged  teachers.     ^These  examples  are 
drawn  from  t^e  heedth  and  education  prograiiunes,  but  similarf 
though  fewer,  programmes  have  been  adopted  in  blue -co liar 
situations.    Incentives  can  be  offered  for  increasing  promotion 
within  enterpjrises.  t       ,  . 

Through  a  variety  of  subsidies  and  sometimes  pressure  to 
have  a  f^il^er  proportion  of  blacks  .and  women  at  higher  levels  in 
the  enterprise,^ it  is  possible  to  affect  , occupational  distributions 
and  to  increase  promotions.    The  resiilt  should  be  higher  rates  of 
mobility  for  manued  offspring  (5)*.  •     ,  '        >^  -    ^  . 

1)  K.  Slomczynski  and  W.  Wesolowski,  "Reduction  of  Inequalities  and 
Status  Inconsistency",  Eighth  World  Congress  of  Sociology, 
Toronto^  August  1974* 

2)  1  apologise  for  the  provinciaility  of  so  many  American  examples. 
The  U.S.A.  is  a  nation  which  abounds  in  fads  and  experimentation 

^    but  institutionedises  little  on  a  solid  basis.    The  result 
is  that  Many  interest ing  ideas  axe  easy  to  spot. there,  even  if 
they  are  smedl-scale* 

3)  Taussig's  point,  made  in  a  somewhat  different  context,  is 
releveint  here:    "The  historical  experience  ...  does  suggest, 
at  a  minimum,  that  income  maintenance  reform ^should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  substitute  for  badly  needed  programmes  to  upgrade 
the  labour  market  opportunities  available  to  the  poor  blacks 
and  Qther  racied  minority  groups.  Such  programmes  may  require 
unprecedented  jgovernment  intervention  in  the  operation  of 
private  labuur  markets  if  omt  society  is  to  succeed  In  coimtet- 
acting  the  forces  that  generate  the  present  gross  inequalities 
in  the  distribution  of  weadth.  Michael  Taussig,  "Long-rim 
Cohset^uences  of  Income  Maintenance  Reform",  in  Kenneth  E. 
Boulding  and  Martin  Pfaff,  eds..  Redistribution  to  the  Rich 

and'  Poor,.  Belmont,  Calif;  5  Wadaworth  Publishing  Co. ,  1972,  p. 386. 
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Changing  schooling.      Within  the  OECD  context/  it  is  ' 
not  necessary  to  talK:  about  the  possibilities  of  recurrent  education. 
I  want  to  make  one  point  about  it  that  is  important  in  the 
mobilit/> context.    The  strong  possibility  is  that  recurrent 
education  will  be  moulded  to  adapt  labouif  forces  to  the  changing 
needs  of  enterprises.    The  goal  of  aiding  those  who  are  occupationally 
thwarted  or  immobile  or  who  want  more  interesting  tasks  is  likely 
to  play  a  minor  role  unless  the  equaaity  goal  is  accepted  as  the 
prime  principle  of  recurrent  education  (1),  ^ 

B.  ,  Reducing  Occupational  Barriers 

Credenti^ism.      In  the  Duke  Power  case.,  ;the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  nka  concluded  that  entrance  tests  for  positions 
must  be  relevant  to  the  occupation.    Some  barriers  to  mobility 
would  be  broken  if  employers  and  unions  had  to  defend  the  • 
requirements  for  entry  and  promotion  in  various  occupations. 

/The  general  aim  is  to  reduce  monopolistic  and 
discriminatory  practices  which  bar  people  from  gaining  the  more 
attractive  positions.    It.i^  a  policy  of  opening  ddors;  the 
next  policy  helps  push  some  people  througii^hose  doors* 

Affirmative  action.      Large  employers  in  the.  IT. S. A.  have 
*o  vevince  their  concern  to  employ  'blacks  and  women  in  higher- 
lev^  positions  by  performance  -  actually  increasing  the 
percentage  of  these  groups  in  these  positions.      While  governmental 
prog2*^es  to  monitor  progress  are  under  considdibable  attack  for 
allegedly  introducing  repugnant  quota  systems,  they  have  had  some 
effect  on  improving  the  prospects  of  groups  \rtio  had  great 
difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to  high-level  positions  (2).  In 
law  and  medical  schools,  the  percentage  of  students  who  are  female 
or  black  has  increased  in  a  very  short  pe^od  because  of 
governmental  and  public  pressure.    On  the  oHiher  hand,  students  of 
working-class  origins  have  not  improved  very  much    their  chances  of 
gaining  admission  to  medical  schools. 

It  seem%  easier  to  deal  with  these  who  are  occupationally 
tilockedjion  the  basis  of  ascriptive  .characteristics  (e.g.  Prench-  ^ 
Quebec  nativity)  than  more  disadvantaged  because  of  class 
origins.    But  since  class  and  ethnicity  are  tied  together, 
affirmative  action  can  be  important, 

C.  Changing  Economic  Structure 

Profeafsor  Tinbergen  has  recommended  activities  that  will  . 
lead  to  increased  demand  for  unskilled  labour.    'A  more  general 
point  is  involved  here  that  is  recognised  in  developing,  coimtries 
but  not  'SO  much  in  richer  nations:  that  is,  the  composition  of 

ON?  affects  income  distribution  and  mobil ity' opportunities.  

Professor  Pen  is,»  or  course,  correct  in  pointing  out  the 
di^ficultiea  of  making  changes  and  the  likelihood  of  side-effects, 
but  we  need  to  begin  to  thinij  about  economic  pblicies  of  growth  in 

i;  See  S.fi.^  Miller  and  Prancine  Miller,  "Equality  and  Recurrent 
Education",  New  Human  Services  Review/  1.  5,  January  1975. 

2)  See  S.M.  Mili^er,  '"i'lie  Case  for  Positive  Discrimination", 
}      Social  Policy.  Noveitiber/December  1973,  pp. 65-71.        "  • 
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less  aggregate  terms  and  more  specifically  in  terms  of  the  kinds 
oX  growth,  desired  with  "benefits  for  whom. 

Conclusion  '  ^ 

The  original  hypothesis  -  that  m^ual  sons  have  not 
improved  their  mobility  opportunities  relative  to  those  of  non- 
manual  sons -to  maintain  or  impirov^rtheirs  -   has  not  been 
"sustained*    In  some  countries  Mihe  hypothesis  seems  true;  in 
others  it  is  not.      Ve  are  then  in  the  diff^-ctat  but  interesting 
and  important  circumstance  of  .explaining  why  it  goes  oneway  in 
one  Jiation  and  another  way  ins  a  different  country*  (Thougli  all 
results  should  be  taken  with  great  caution  and  recognition  that 
more  and  better  understood  data  may  overturn  these  findings;. 

Labour  markets  (internal  and  external)  have  been  largely 
ignored  in  the  study  of  the  ibauses^and  patterns  of  intergenerational 
occupational  mobility.    The  /connections  between  them,  schooling, 
social  structure  (e.g.  ethnicity)  and  mobility  should  be  key 
elements  in  research  and  in/ public  policy  formulation.  , 
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Techniques  for  the  Analysis  of 
Social  Mobility 


'     \    -  -  ■    ,  •      ,  by  . 

Nathan  Keyf itz 


In  a  pure  caste  society  the  son  6f  a  farmer  is  a  farmer^ 
the  son  of  a  sweeper  Is  a  sweeper ^  the  son  of  a  prince  i?  a 
prince.    Prediction  of  the  fate  of  individuals  is  straight for- 
ward/ and  statistical  analysis  of  groups  leaves  no  unexplained 
variance..    In  practice  no  society  follows  caste  li^nes  ^xactly; 
ambitious  individuals  and  ^groups  do  manage  to  learn  Sanskrit,  or 
otherwise  ihange  their  status,  some  technical  change  does  occur, 
and  fertility  and  mortality  differentials  produce,  for  example, 
more  Brahmins  ,than  can  be  supported  performing  needed  yites^ 

But  it  is  with  the  advent"  of  industrialisation  tJiat 

status,  and  mobility  among  statuses,  become  major  preoccupations. 

On  the  one  hand  the  progress  of  society  a^  A  ^ole  enters  as  a 

new  concept,  and  %n  the  other  hSind  their  own  prospects  come 

vividly  to  the  consciousness  of  individual  members.    These  may 

be  called  the  macro  and  micro  as'pect^.  respectively  of  soci|il 

mobility  in  an  industrial  society.    The  macro  questions  wete  . 

raised  by  political  economists  vho  saw  that  an  established  class 

at  the  apex  of  the  society  had  not  the  talent,  and  certainly  not 

t 
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the  incentive,  to  progress  that  a  fluid  leadership  would  have. 

At  the  individual  level  the  freedom  to  rise  to  the  work  for 

which  one  was  best  suited  accorded^^with  the  freedom  to  travel, 

to  trade,  and  to  >thin]c  which  became  valued  in  the  X8th  century* 

People  came  to  feel  that,  it  was  wrong  that  one  person  at  birth 

should  be  cotidenined  to  poverty  while  einother  was  secure  in  ^ 

•  .  *  ■  '  ■•' 

wealth,  cind  against  this  ethical  innovation  the  only  argument 

for  inequality  is  a  functional  one:    there  must  be  incentives  to 

develop  £md  exercise  needed  quali-ties* 

Yet  no  real  society  ccin  be  entirely  open,  just  as  none  ^ 
<^an  be  entirely  closed  by  the  beurrievs  of  caste.    Children  are 
born  into  families,  and  some  are  advantaged  in  their  initiral 
training,  others  disadvantaged.    For  perfect  openness,  in  the 
sense  of  complete  equality  of  opportunity,  all  children  would 
haye  to  be  taken  from  their  parents   at  birth  and  raised'  col- 
lectively like  Plato's  Guardians.    Thus  implementing  the  value^ 
of  equal  opportunity  would  violate  other  values,  like  the  right 
of  parents  to  raise  their  own  Children. 

Fortunately  scholars  have  not  postponed  empirical  work 


until* such  difficult  issues  Ccin  be  arbitrated.    Linton  (•1936, 
p.  115)  contrast 
and  achieveiQpnt: 


p.  115)  contrasted  two  ways  of  determining  status — ascription 
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Ascribed  statuses  ara  those  \:hich  are  assigned  to^indi-  ' 
viduals  without  reference  to  their  innate  differences  or  " 
abilities.    They  can  be  predicted  and  trained  for  from 
thes^^moment  of  birth.    The  achieved  statuses  are,  as  a 
'  minimum,  those  requiring  special  qualities,  although  they 
are  nojt  necessarily  limited  to  these,  ^They  are  not 
assigned  to  individuals  from  biVth  but  are  left  open  to, 
be  filled  through  competition  and  individual  effort. 

The  tJask  is^to  see  what,  mix  of  th6se  applies  in  a  real  society,- 
Even  Linton's  statement  is  too  broad;  he  uses  the  terms  in 
relation  to  many  kinds  of  status  that  will  not  be  of  interest 
here— being  a  parent,  a  husband,  etc.    Our  study  is  less  value- 
free  than  Linton's,  and  we  will  be  interested  in  ascription>and 

achievement  in  relation  to  desiriUale  and  undesirable  statuses.  * 
✓ 

All  the  studies  here  described  put  a  banker  higher .than  a 
'street  sweeper. 

How  can  we  find  in  what  degree  occupational  status*  is  de- 
termined Jjy  a  person  *s  birth  and  to  what  extent  is  a  consequence 
of  his  own  actions  taken  freely?    The  ideal  for  an  industrial 
society  may  be  a  pure  achievement  system,  with  no  constraints 
deriving  from  the  circumstances  of  birth  or  rearing,  but  since 
in  the  real  world  ascriptive  elements  are  confounded  with 
achieved  ones,  the  scholar's  task  is^o  determine  how^  much  of 
each  applied  in  a  given  society  Wau  and  Duncan^  1967,  p,  163), 

The  pirdcedure  for  finding  out  the  relativ|^3trength  of 
the  two  kinds  of  elfements  is  to  compare  individual  careers. 
The  careers  are  summari25ed  in  statistical  tables  for  convenience^ 
but  the  unit  -of  data  consists  4n  noting  that  A  is  at  sMch  *' 
and  such  a  point  in  the  occupational  scale,  that  his  father 
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was  at  such  and  such  a  point,  that    A    had  so  many  years  of 
schooling,  and  sxinilar  biographical  facts*    If  in  a  random 
sample  individuals  of  high  status  in  more  cases  than  not  had 
high  status  •'fathers,  this  suggests  a  degree  of  ascription  in 
the  determination  of  status.     Insofar  as  the  statuses  of  indi- 
vidTOls  are  not  predictable  by  any  of  the  variables  existing 
a£  the  time  of  their  birth,  at  least  the  possibility  of  achieve- 
ment exists*  «The  absence  of  intergenerationa]^  mobility  among 
recognizable  groups  is  a  measure  of  ascription-~at  the  extreme 
of  vzero  mobility  is  complete  ascription.  "  , 
Onresearchable  Questions  -  ^  * 

Scholarly  discussion  cbncentrates  on  a    small  subset  of 
the  questions  that  can  be  asked  about  how  individuals^  get  along 
in  the  world.    We  must  turn  our  backs  on  value  .conflicts  such 
ag  that  between  equality  of  opportunity  and  the  right  of  parents 
to  raise  theia^  own  children  as  well  as  they  are  in  a  position 
to  do*  ^  Even  relatively  concrete  descriptive  variables  that 
probably  could  be  measured  for  individuals  are  beyond  statistical 
treatment  because  they  Ijave  not  been  measured*    In  industrial 
countries  all  statistically  observed  correlates  of  status  toge- 
ther usually  do  not  ^account  for  as  much  as  one  half  of  th*e 
variance  of  individual  status*    Explanation  of , mobility  in  terms 
of  education  and- intelligence  as  measured  by  IQ  tests,  along  witJj 
features  of  home  upbringing/  is  the  most  that  has  been  attempted. 

These  statistical  variables  are  to  be  seen  as  embedded 
in  a  larger  set*  .  Determinants  of  where  a-  person  ends  up  in  ,the  ' 
status  hierarchy  include  perseverance,  appearance  of  intelligence 
and  teliabili^iy,  ingenuity  of  a  kind  not  revealed  in  IQ  tests. 
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singleminded  pursuit  of  objectives,  capacity  for  judicious 
deception  vhen  this  will  advance  the  personal  cause,  initia- 
tive, ability  to  deal  with  people,  and  just  being  3,ikable  are 
a  few  items  only  of  a  very  long  list  of  unmeasured  influencjss 
on  mobility*    Some  of  these  constitute  merit,  which  is  to*  sray,  > 
they  contribute^ to  production,  while  others  do  not?  no  one  can 
sort  them  out,  least  of  all  this  writer.    How  far  they  underlie, 
are  manifested  by,  interact  with,  or  correlate  with  the  mobility 
causes  that  can  be  specified  etnd  measured  is  .a  c|uestion  that 
will  inevitably  be  raised  in  the  interpretation  of  available 
data.  ^  ' 

Kindsx  of  Mobility  ?  •  ^ 

This  text  has  nothing  to  say  about  spatial  mobility- 
people  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  within  and  between 
countries;  we  are  here  concerned  only  with  social  mobility — move- 
ment from  one  social  position  to  another.    That  includes  both  the 
c;hange  of  relative  position  of  groups — Sanskritisation  of  castes 
in  India,  integration  of  blacks  in  the  United  States— and  the  rise 
or  fall  of  individuals  and  families  in  the  occupational  scale.  Rise 
^r  fall  can  take  place  in  the  lifetimes  of  persons,  or  between 
parents  and  children,  which  is  to  say  that  it  can  be  intra-  or  ^ 
inter -generational.  Moreover  there  are  many  dimensions  of  .position, 
of  which  class,  status,  cuid  power,  as  distinguished  by  Weber, 
have  been  most  commonly  referred  to.    In  general  sociologists 
concentrate  on  status,  economists  on  class  as  revealed  by 


^39  ^ 

■•■  iftcome,,  political  scientists  on  power.    Table    1  shows  the  n 
resultant  twelve  )^nds  of  social  mobility  as  cells  of  a  table 
*^  A,H*  Halsey^  (1974),  to  whom  the  above  division  is  due, 

jK^ints  out  how  uneven  is-* knowledge  in  the  twelve  cells,  "A, 
very  leirge  fraction  of  all  studies  fall  in  the  cell  indicated— 
they  are  concerned  with  status,  deal  with  iridividuals,  and 
emphasize  father-son  change.    The. present  chapter  will  be  no 
exception  to  this  uneven  coverage. ,  ^  * 

TABLE  1.       -Types  of  social  mobility,  after  Halsey,  locatinc 
'the  cell  on  which  re'^earch  has  concentrated 


Inter-  Intra- 
generational 


Class 

Class  ^ 

Group 

Status 

Status 

Power 

'  ,  Power 

Class 

Class 

Individual 

Asta^usl  ' 

Status 

j  Power 

Povfer 
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Summarizing  the  Biographies  in  Zero-Order  Correlations 
^  J     The  technique  that  has  produced  most  knowledge  so -far 

%  *     .stai;ts  vjjLth  the  biiographies^  suinmari^es  them       scaling  occu- 
^  /      pations,  education,  ftatural  intelligence,  so  that  each^ndi- 
l^vidual       replaced  by  a  few  numbei^s  representing  his  and  his 
t\     father's  positions  on  the  several  scales,  then  calculates  the 

'  correlations  among -pairs,  of  sqale  positions,    These  Sorrelatlo^is 
^       of  pairs  permit  regression  analysis,  and  in  particular  a  special 
^      ^orm  in  which  the  regression  equations^ are  a  recursive  set 
(Duncan,  19^6)  <r ,  *    '  ,  '  i 

^    V  If  we  have    N   biojgraphie^s ,  obt*ained  in  isuinmary  fprm*  * 

'by  interM^w,         if*         is  the  x>ccupationaI  scale  position 
Of  the  i,th  person  and  •  X.    is  his  father's  position,  then 
we  ?tart  by  putting  both  of  these  variables  into  standard 
\         fpeasufe^:  which  is.  to  say,  we  tJ^nsform  to 


'  "here    Y  =  ^hd        =  J.-^          .  antt 


1- 


•similarly  fo^         ,-*.Th6ii  ^uld  both  have  zero  means  and 

unit  variances,  and  the  zeroT order  correlation  between  them, 
say    r_  ,  may  be  defined  as  the  value  ^at  minimizes  the  sum 
of  squared ,  errots ,         '  ^  / 

This  provide's  the  "best"  estimate  of'  y^    linearly  from  \ 

^i     ^XY^i        ^  learst-sguare  sense,  the  error  for  the 
ith  individual  being    y^  -  y^  «  y^^-  ^XY^i       t>iff erentiating 

•  I  1,1)       with  resjpect  to    r^^   provides    jr^^  »  Zx^y^^/N  ,  ^  ' 
a  coefficient  of  correlatiort  that  tells  how  close  the  relation 
between*   X    and    Y   is,  and  also  a  Ireg^ession  coefficient  that  ' 
predicts    Y    from    X.    This  .procedture  has 'simple  meaning 

only  if    y    and    X   are  related  linearly,  and  -the  scatter 
aboui;  thfe^line  of  relationship  is  uniform  for  all  values    X^  . 

*  ■  A*     *  ' 

.  On  Blau's  and  Duncan's  (1967,  p.  169)^ data,  obtained 
through  their  Occupational  Change  in  a  Generation  survey, 
Cl»«4t)5.    If  one  fa^ther  is  a  standard  deviation  above 

Ax        ,  ^  * 

emother  in  occupational  status,  we  expect  the  son  of  the  first 
to  be  0*405  above  the  son  of  4Ae  second,  '  / 

Api^lying  the*  prediction  back  to  the  meSmb*ers  of  th^  ori- 
.ginai  sample  will  give  a  mean^  square  error  of 

 fj—  =    .  jj   -  1  -         ,  since    _  -        -  1^ 

— i— i  =  r„„  .    Thiis  asiyde  fxoitvbeing  the  coefficient  of  cor- 

relation  and  the  regression  coefficient,  r       has  a  third  inter- 

•     /  .     2  ^ 

pretat^on;  it  tells  us  that    1  - '^j^y    of  the  Vciriance  of    Y  is 
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»  unexplained  by    x    and  hence  that    r^^    is  explained.    From  Blau» 
an4  Dxuican's  data  it  cam  be  said  that  Father's  Status  expl^ns 

.   (0.405)^  ^  "O^IS    of  the  variance  of  respondent's  Occupational" 
Status,    But  Blau  and  Duncan  are  less  interested  in  accounting 
for  a  larg*  fraction  of  variance  in  status  than  they  are  in 
establishing  more  fully  the  causal  mechanism  by  which  ^tatus 
•is  determined,  and    r^^    is  also  a  means  to  that  important 
objecLive.  ,      -  i] 

2.       From  Zero-order^'correl^tions  to  Path  Coef  ficien  :s  * 


Hence  they  bring  in  other  variables  simultaneo  ikly  with 
Father's  Status,    If    U,  '  is  years  of  Schoorina,  artd  ;.s  like  " 

and  put  into  standard  measure,    a.  =  -i-I —  }  then 

the  least-squares  efstimate  is  obtained  by  minimizlri^  the 

sum  of  squares  ^ 

To  find  the  coefficients^   PyU.X  Pyx  U  minimize* 

this  quantity,  differentiate  with  respect  to  p^y  ^  and  obtain 
the  linecUT'  equation 

N       Pyu.x  ^  Pyx/u    sn"  ' 
.and  with  respect  to    p^^^  y  .  to  obtain' 


which  are  the  same  as  ^  • 

^yu  ^•P^u.x  '^■^"Pyx.u^xiJ  '  ,  ' 
^xu  ~  Pyu.x^xu    Pyx.u  • 


From  the  definitions  it  follows  that  r 


xy  "'  ^YX  '  ^  symmetrj^ 


that  daes  not  apply  to  the  path  coefficients;  p^^  cannot 
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eqiial    p^^^^ /unless    r^^  =  r^y  #  as  follows  from  the  solution" 

«  *  t 

to     (2.2)      given  below  as  (2.3>", 

*  Note  that  these  equations  consti^tute  a  decomposjLt4.on  of  the 

zero-order  correlations.    Foi^  example,  the''  first  says  that  r^^ 

interpreted  as  the  gross  effect  of  Educati^on  on  Occupational 

Status,  is  equal  to  the  direct  effect,  p^^      ,  plus  the  indirect 

effect  throu^  Father's  Occupation,    TKis  is  a  ^oecicil  case  of 

Duncs^n's' "bisic  theorem  of  path  analysis"  (1966). 

In  general  the  correlation  between  the  explicandxiin  Y 
and  the  explaining  variable    U    is  equal  to  .the  direct  effect 
^f    U  *on    Y,  Vhich  is  th^  regression  or  path  coefficient 
Pyy      P^U|^^  indirect  effects  through  mediating  variables; 
each  mediating  variable  makes  a  contribution  to  the  correla-  ' 
^ion  equal  to  the  regression  of  th%^explicandum  on  it  times 
its  c^relation  with  the  explaining  variable.    The  proof  is 
obtained  by  adding  further  variables  in    (2.1)      and  noting 
how  these  appear  in    (2*2)^      called  the  normal  equations.; 

Tl^e  solution  of  the  simultaneous- pair  linear 
equations      (2  .2)     4.3  *  ^ 


^YU  ^YX^UX 


(2.3) 


YX 

and  these  are  known  as  partial  regressions,  often  written 

^    and    6^^^  ^  ,  or  path  coefficients*    We  ca^  drop, 
any  part  of  the  subscript  1*hat  is  evident  from  the  context 
and  for  example  write    p^^  y/^^   Pyu  '        sinjply  as    p.  . 

•  • .7  - 
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Frcto  Blau  and  Duncan  (p.  169)  we, have  -  0.596 

and    r^^  «  0.438  7  these  in  (2.3)  along  with  -  a.  405  give 

tha  *path  coefficients 

=  0»518;  Pyj^  =  0*178. 
/  *  * 

The  pa^th  diagram  that  results  is  shown  in'  Fig.  1,  whose 

arrows  imply  that  the  direction  of  causation  is  from  Respondentia 
Education  U  to  Occupation  in  1962  Y,  and  from  Father's  Occupation 
X    to    Y.    We  do  not  try  here  to  sort  out  the  causes  relating 
variables    X    and  U.    Respondent's  Education  could  hardly  have 
caused  Father's  Occupation,  but  the  two  could  have  had  common 
causes;  the  model  will  he  in^roved  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow* 
Despite  its  primitive  character  Fig.  1  does  tell  us  some- 
thing beyond  what  appears  with  the  zerororder  coefficients.  The 
direct  effS»ot  of  Education  as  measured  by    p    is  neeurly  three  times 
as  important  as  Father *s  Occupation,  while  as  measures  by  the  z^o- 
order  coefficients    r    it  is  only  half  again  as  important.. 

Some' Qualifications 

To  go  on  to  say  that  "a  rise  of  one  standard  deviation  raises 
Y  ^by  0.405,"  as  the  above  might  seem  to  imply  on  a  hurried  reading, 
iB  imprecise  on  several  counts.    After  all,  the  data  on  which  the 
statements  rests  are  biographies  of  separate  individuals.  .  Accepting 
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Figure  1  * 


Respondent  •  s 
Kducation 


r  =  0,438 


r  =^  p  =  0,787 
x>r  =  0,619 


Respondent' s 
"Y^^^^^P^^^^"  in  1962 


Father's 
occupation 


*   Path  diagrams  with  three  variables,  obtained  from  zero- 
order  c6effioient3  of  correlation  in  HLau  and  Puncan 
(1967,  p. 169).  '  , 
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that        attd,  Y    are  .properly  scaled,  and  that  the  observations 
fall  in'' such  a  way  that    V    is  a  straight  lin/f mction  of  X, 
that  the  Y's  have  the  same  scatter  for  any  given    x,  and  that 
the  sample  has  been  drawn  for  United  States  males  with  no  appre- 
ciable'bias  and  with  the  small  erro^  implied  by  its  containing  * 
21,000  individuals — even  granting  all  this,  we  are  still  not  ^ 
doing  an  experiment,  but  comparing  two  groups  of  men,  whose 
fathers  are  a  standard  deviation  apart  in  occupational  status. 
AS  among  these  two  groups  of  men  those  with  the  higher-status 
fathers  are  estimated  to  aver;age  about  0.405  of  a  standard 
deviation  higher  in  tJ^eir  own  sta^tfs!.  / 

Yet  the  cibove  still  puts  the  conclusion  too.  strongly. 
It  was  respondents  20-64  y.ears  of  age  rather  than  their 
fathers  who  were  chosen  in  a  probability  sample,  and  the  time  i 
when  the  respondent^  was  ,16  years  of  age  was  *the  reference 
point  for  Fathef'a^Occupation/  H.ence  the  moment  referred  to 
,for  Father's  Occupation  was  between  4  and  48  years  ago.  At 
the  reference  time  the  father  could  have  been  as  young  as  35 
or     older  than  65.     Hence,    Father's    Occupation    mixes  a 
30-year  range,  of  points  in^  individual  careers  with,  a  44-year  ) 
range  of  calen(Jar  dates.    Moreover,  a  father  with  many  / 
children  would  be  more  likely  to  be  represented  by  some 
responden\^^^and^^>r^  know  that  family  "size  is  correlated  w'ith 

the  variables  under  analysis,  especially  occupational  status, 

 _ — 4^-^^.  ^   .   ^  ^ 

But  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  and  dthers  brought 
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iorward  by  Blau  and  Dxincan,  no  other  data  seem  to  provide  a 
better  base  for  causal  inference  than  *the  Occupational  Change 
in  a.  Generation  survey  collected  to  their  order  by  the  Bureau  ^ 
of  the  Census. 

3.       E?{plained  and  Dnexplained  Variance 

The  variables  X  andf  U  specified,  between  which  the.  corre- 
lation is  ascertained,  represent  only  a  pari  of  th.e  facts,  Hew 
much  of  the  variance  of    Y  ^o  they  •'explain"?    The  unescpiained 
variance,  which  we  call    1  ^  «5(xu)   '       given'by  the  average 
of  squares      (2-1),     and  when  this  is  minimised  to  meet  the 
conditions      (2-2)     it  takes  a  particularly  simple  forra. 
'Xetting  .Yi  -  Pyu^x^i  '  ^YX^O^i  ^^epr^ent  the  deviation 

between  the  actual  and  pre'aicTied  values  of    y^^  ,  we  can  rewrite 
the  surn  of  squares  of  equation      (2*1)     as  ♦> 

'  Ex?   zu?  r 

Using  equations      (2.2)     and  the  fact  that  =  -jj-  =  1# 

we  see  that  the  last  two  terms  ih  the  eibove  display  vanish 
and  we  are  left  with  ^Y^^^* 

^  "  ^  (XU)  "  '         ]  ^ 

=  1  -  p^3^  yr^x  "  PyU.X^YU  ' 

or 

' '"'^Txu)^"^x;xr^  L3^ja_:_ 

In  words,  <3,1)  tells  us  that  tfte  fraction  of  vaf^nce 
explained  in  a  multiple  regression  is  the  sum  of  the  products 
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of  the  path  coefficients  ani  the  zero-order  correlations, 
.  Fig,   1,     the    P^^r^y  =  (o/siS)  (0*596)  =  0,309,  and  the 
PyX^YX      (0,178)  (0,405)^^  0,072,  which  add  to  0,381,  the 
^    fraction  of  occupati^yil  variance  explained, 

A  General  Aocountxjig  System  for  Correlations  and  Variances 

.         Equation  (2.2)  says  that  the  total  effect  of  Education  U 
on  Occupational  Statu/^Y    is  equal  to  the  direct  effect 

Pyu,X    P^"^         indirect  effect    Py^.u^^U  •  indirect 

effect  is  foun*d  hy  going  the  circuit  via    X  and  multiplying 

the    r    of  one  arm  by  the    p    of  the  other.  This  is-  readily 

ex.tended  to  several  causes,  say    X,  0,  V,  acting  on 
the  equation  to  be  fitted  would  be 

7i  "  Pyx.uv,,^i  +  Pvu,xv,.^i  +  Pyv,xu,,^i  +        '  (3.2) 

Ik 

and  minimizing  the  sum  of  squares  with  respect  to  P 

YX,  UV, ,  , 

gives 

.     ^YX    Pyx     Pyu^ux  +  Pyv^vx  +  •'•  •  '        (-3.3)  • 

.  This  shows  the  effect  of    x   on   Y   broken  down  into  a  direct 
effect,  .an  effect  via    U,  an  .  effect  via    V,  etc,    (Fig,    2),  ^ 
Each  indirect  effect  is  the  product  of  a.    p    and  an  r; 
the  indirect  effect  of   .X    on    Y    via    U    is  equal  to  the  total 
correlation  of    X    ana    U,  times  tne  direct  effect  of    U    on  y. 
Similarly  for  the  effect  of    X    on   Y    via    V;  it  is  the  total 

correlation  of    X    ahd    V    tiroes  the  direct  effect  of   V  on 
/  * 

.Y*    Moreover,  nothing  prevents  further  analysis  of  (3,3), 
breaking  down  each  ^Correlation  so  a§  to  show  explicitly 
correlations  with  anterior  variables. 
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As  a  ntamerical  example/  the  correlation    r^j^  with 
•     Father's  Occupation  includes  a  direct  ef fecit,  p^^  =  0,115/  plus 
an  effect  through  Respondent's  Education^  rPy^ry^^  =  (0.394)  (0,438) 
0»172/  plus  an  effect  through  First' Job,  P^^r^      (0.281)  (0,417)  « 
0,118»    The  total  '  r^^    is  thus  split  into  the  three  coiaponen-ts 

0.405  =  0.115  +  0.172  +  0,118, 
in  wh^j^^the  indirect  effects  of  Father's  Occupattion  ^re  more 
important  than  the  direct  effects.      '  ^ 

Even  simpler  than  the  formal  rule  governing  correlations 
and  path  coefficients  is  that  to  account  for  the  variance  of 
«     any  variable  in  the  scheme.   We  obtained    (3.1)      by  taking 
'   the  sum  of  squares  of  the  residuals  and  allowing  for  the  least 
"  square  condition  by  which  the  constants  had  been  fitted The 
process  is  perfectly  general,  and  for  three  independent  .vari- 
ables, say   X,  U,  W,  we  would  have 

^(xuw)     Pyx^Yx    Pyu^yu  f  ^yw^yw  •  ^^""^^ 

The  variamce  explained  iSy  a  number  of  lines  converging  at  a 
point  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the    p*s  and 
r's.    The  unexplained  variance  is  1  minus  this  quantity 
•and  is  represented  by  the  arrows  that  have  no  source  running 
into    U,  V    and    W    in  Fig.  2.' 

^Kang^s  in 'Variance  Accounting 

Variance  accounting  is  not  as  tidy  as  the  above  purely 
formal  exposition  makes  it  look.    When  a  number  of  variables 
are  acting  ori  a  dependent  variable  and  all  are  ihtercorrelated, 
then  in  a  basic  sense  the  variance  of  observations  obt^^ined 
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from  a  survey  is  unpartitioncd^le.    Some  very  strong  assuntptions 
ar^  required  to  make  the  several  terms  of    (3.4)  represent 
the  variance  due  to  the  several  independent  variables,  '  The 
fact  that  the  right-hand  side  of  an  equation  is  a  summation 
gives  no  guarantee  that  its  terras  correspond  to  any  particular 
set  of  causes.    The  data  having  been  obtained  by  passive  obser- 
vaition,  the  conclusions  permissible  with  random  allocation  of 
the  independent  variable  to  individuals 'do  not  follow. 

The  right-hsmd  side  of    (3*4)*     is  the  exact  total  of  the 
variance  explained  hy  the  .three  independent  variables  taken 
together,  as  follows  from  no  other  considerations  than  the 
definitions  of  the  regression  and  correlation  coefficients.  ; 
To  go  from    (3.4)    to  the  assertion  that  the  variance  explained 
by  •  X    is    Pyx'^yx  '  n*®^®ly  because    X    does  not  appear  in  the 
other  tierms,  is  improper,  because    X    is  implicitly  involved 
through  the  partial  regressions    p;  for  the  case       two  inde- 
pendent variables  we  can  enter  in  (3,1)  the  values  given  in  t2.3) 
and  find  '  '       •  ^ 

2  2 

2  ^YX      ^YU  "  ^^YU'^XU'^YX 

,    ^(xo)    ~      ;    T  ; 

This  shows  how  entangled  are  the  explanatory  variables 

X    and    U»    Only  if    r^^^^  is  zero  d6  the  -two  causes  fajl,!  apart, 

2  " 
and  in  that  case    r^^^    of  the  variance  of    Y    is  explained  by 

2        ■  ' 

X    and    r^u  ,  by    U.     In  any  other  case  the  overlapping  part  of 
X    and    U    presents  a  pj^oblcm  vrhose  resolution  would  require 
-^oAher™Jda.tawOf.a^lf f^rent^ki^  that  can  be  managed 


is  a  range  for  the  possible  effect  of    X    and  ajrange  for  the 
possible  Effect  of       which  are  readily  derivable^ 
The  regression  of'  Y    on  '  X    and    U  is 

^i  "  Pyx.u^i  +  Pyu.x^    ®i  • 

'squaring  and  averaging  gives  for  the  explained  fraction  of  the 
variance  of  Y 

* 

^YX  ^  PyU  ^'^^    P    ^  *       •  ' 

XA        xu  YX  YU  XU  ' 

if,  as  assumed  throughout,  the  etror  is  uncorre^^ated  with  the 
other  independent  variables.    We  are  entitled  to  think  of  the 
first  term  as  the. pure  effect  of    X,  the  second  as  thjg^-pdfe 
effect  of        and  the  third  as  the  joint  effect*    This  parti- 
tioning of  the  explained  variance  is  not  likely  to  give  much 
satisfaction,  however,  when  the  three  terms  are  of  about  the 
same  ordex^of  magnitude. 

With  the  data  of  Pig.  1  the  partitioning  of  the 
variance  of    Y  is 

2  2 

f^YX         Pyu        ^PyxPyu^xu.  . 

.0.032    +    0.2^8    +  Cr.Oai 

for  a  total  explained  variance  of  0.381.    The  cheerless  part 
of^this  is  that  if  the  joint  effect  is  added  to    X/  Father's 
Occupation,,  that  variable  accounts  for  0,0'32  +'0.081  =  0,113, 
or  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  its  direct  part  of  the 
variance.    All  that  can  be  said  is  that  Father's  Occupation 
accounts  for  between  0,032  and  0.113  of  the  total  variance  of 
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Occupation,  and  that  ^.U,  Respondent's  Education^^pcounts  for 
between  0,268  and  0..349,.   The  cheerful  part  of  tSf  story,  is  - 
that  the  lowest  fraction  for  Educati^on,  0«268,  is'  veXi^over 
twice  as  great  as  the  highest- fraction. for  Father's  Occupation,. 
0,113,    Thus  a  way  is  provided  for  drawing  minimum  conclusions 
from  tire'  model,  "based  on  ranges  that  have  nothing  to^do  with 
S2unpling  variatioa,  but  only  with  intercorA^ations  of  the 
explaining  variables.        *     *  -     *  ^ 

The  more  conventional  way  of  partitioning  among  the 
explaining  v$iriables*by    (3-4)      in  effect  splits  the  joint 
effect  among  them.    In  the  simple  case,  based  on  Fig.  1. 
the  limits  for  Education  are  0.268  and  0.349?  the  value  of. 
Pyu^y    is  0.309,  or  very  nearly  the  middle  of  the  range. 

'  Applying  the  same    principles  to  Blau  and  Duncan's  basic 
model,  as  given  in  Fig.  2,  provides  components  of  variance  of 
Y    according  to  the  tferms  df  O.^Uas  the  last  column  of  mmibers 
below^^^^and Uie  corresponding  range  as  it  comes  ou'^of  the 
preceding  argument.    For  Education,  for  excimple,  ^e  lower  limit 
of  the  range  is  p^^  ,  and    the  upper  limit  is 

Possible  range 

Education    u  0.155-0.31*4  PvItI^vm  0*235 

Father's  Occupation    X    0. 013- 0.0 79  Pyx^YX  0*047 

First  Job  0.079-0.224  Pyw^yw 

Other  causes.  PyY^YY-  0.566 

1.000 


/  ^ 


If  there  were  no  joint  effects*  we  could  say,  .using  the 
V  right-hand  column,  that' of  the  total  effect  23.5  per  cent  was 
due  to  Education?  that  Educ^t^giL-Was  more  important  than 
.  Father '3  Occupation  and  First  Job  together.  Sut  since  joint 
effects  do  ^exist  we  are^  on  safer  ground  to  look  at  the  columi^ 
of  possible  ranges?  thqn  permit  the  assertion  that  Educatio 
and  JPirst  Job  both  ha'fe*mb3?«  bearing  than  Father's  Occup^Ttion 
but  they  do  no^  permit  a,  judgment  between  Education  and.Pir^ 
Job,  ^  " 

^  ^'^^^  '  ' 

-  The  wide  ranges  that  result  from  attributing  the  inter- 

aqtions  to  one.  variabl,e  or"  the  other  cannot  be  narrowed'by 

larger,  samples,    to  narrow  them  oAe  would  have  to  vary  the 

design  of  the  investigation,  somehow  fi,ndiifg  variables  or  " 

cpitibinations  of  independent  Vciri^les  less  closely  related  to 

one  another.     .  " 

Standardized  Variables  ^. 

The  purpose  of  develojppxg-'^pie  formilaB  in  terms  of 
standardized  variables- tiJJoughout  this  argument  is  simplicity* 
in  the  derivations^  plus  "ease  in  type-setting^of  formulas. 
In  fact  Unstandardized  variables  are  more  suited  to  many 
applications,  .One  might , want  to  study' two  pojJulations,  ideA-f 
tical  in  s^tructure,  which  is  to  say  determined  6y  the  same 
set  of    p»s,  but  with  one  of  the    exogenous  variables  (those 
not  caused  within  the  system)  subject  to  more  variation  in 
one  population  than  in  th^  other.    To  show  the  standard  devian 
tions  explicitly  "is  to-  separate  out  this  diffference  between 
the  two  populations  and  leave  them  the  same  in  other  Regards, 


Analysis  in  ternis  of  st-^ndardLLzed^variables  certainly  cor.iCtnp^S 
structure  and  variation /  since  its    p*s    contain  its  o's. 

Hence  it  is  important  t'o  note  that  all  oi  the  formulae 
derived  above  can  be  translated  back  into  terms  .of  unstandard- 
ized  variables,  •  Sinoe^  we  defined"        as    {Y^  -  ^)/o^  and 
similarly  for    x^^  ,  it  follows  that  the  coefficient  of  corre- 
lation    r^v  =  x.y.  /N    can  be,  written  •  ^ 

\  I(X^  "  X)(Y.  -  Y)       Oxy      ^  ■  , 

and  correspondingly  for  regression  we  would  obtain 

'  ^X="7I'  (3.6)  . 

\    ^    '  • 
r^    and    B^^^    no  longer  being  the  same.    In  this  fashion  all 
formulas^an  be  made  to  show  the  stc^ndard  deviation  explicitly. 
The  translation  can  equally  well  go  half-way  back  to  the 
original  data  by  retaining  departures  from  the  mean  but  * 
expressing  those  departures  in  terms,  of  the  units  of  original  .  j. 
measurement  rather  than  in  units  of         ,  etc,  \  ^ 

4,        Reduced  Form  and  Recursive  Equations 

The  merit  of  patl^analysis  is  that  is  omits  some  of 'the 

linkages  that  ace  mechanically  included  in  a  multiple  regre^^ion 

scheme.    In  t*ig.   2,       for  example,  no  direct  effect  of  Father '.s 

Education  is  shown  on  Rejspondent's  Occupation  in  1962,  an 
•     r  ^  . 

omission  based* pax tly  on  empirical  data  and  partly  on  a  priori 


reasoning,    Omissiops  based  on  tei;fiporal  sequence  are  more 
<  f 

readily  justified,  but  in  any  case  the  willingness  to  omit* 
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some  linkages  is  part  df  what  is  involved  in  going. from  ' 
standard  multiple  regression  to  structural  analysis,  Multiple 
regression  has  always,  been  presented  apologetically  in  relation 
to  causation;  the  presentation  has  typical^  included  the 
caution  that  "correlation  does  not  prove  causation,**  yet 
correlation  is  an  acceptable  item  of  evidence  for  causation; 
low  correlation,  imp  life  s  absence  of  causatjon  unless  a  rare  ^ 
coincidence  has  occurred. 

Regression  has  been  extens^.'frely  used  for  the  past  50  y«ars 
in  physical,  biological,  and-^6cial  science  to  "explain"  one 
variable  in  terins  of  others.    The  variable 


is  expressed 


in  terms  of 


,  by  fitti 


^1'-  ^12,34. /2."^.  ^13.24. .''S  (4,1) 
in  such  fashion  that  the  sum  of  the  square^  of  the  departures 
of  the  calculated    x^^    from  the  observed    x^^    is  less  than  fo'r 
any  other  let  of    B^s,    «ach  of  the  other  variables  could  in 
principle  be  calculated  in  similar  fashion/  though  in  practice 
thi,s  is  hot  done,  yet    n    equations  like    (4.1)      can  a t^  least 
be  envisioned.    The  set  of  equatiorts^qan  be  written  in  matrix, 
form  as 


21,34.. 
31,24V, 


B 


12.34,, 
0 

32,14,, 


13,24.. 

23,14 
0 
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With  most  kinds  of  data  the 'majority  of  the  'S^'s  will 
positiv^t  and  the  conclusion  will  be  that  everything  affects 

every  thing  else;    the. causal  structure  is  noS.bro^ght  out.  3;f 
have  some  a  priori  knowledge  of  that  structure  we-  ought  to 

make  xt  work  for  us,  "  ' 

"If  fbr  example  the  elements         '^^n-1  '  ^\ 
in"  temporal  sequence,  we  may  form  the  hypothesis  that 
causes    x^^^  '  that    Xj^l^    causes  '  s^^w  ^nd  tiiat  no 

other  causal  coimections  exist.    Such  a  temporal  order  is  given 
by ''father's  eSxidation,  father's  first  occupa*tion,  father's 
occupation  when  son  is  1*6  years  of  age,  higher  education  of 
soxi,  first  job  of  son,  'On. this  basis  all  the.  S-'s  in 

(4.2)       -would  vanish  except    B^^j  34    n  '  ^23*r4S    n  '  ' 
_which  ocffapy  the  super-diagonal  positions.    The  graph  that  would 
correspond  to  the  matrix  would  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.* 


^n         '^n-1      •     •     •      ^2  ^1 


PIG.   3  :\  jjirect^d  graph  for  a  causal  scheme  ia.  which  each  status 
affects  the  next  following  status  and  no  oiiher 

On  this  model  the  S*s  would  be  2ero-/5rder  correiatfons;  we* 

2  ' 

wpuld  suppose  that  of  the  variance  of    x^^    the  fraction 
is  accounted  for  by'  the  variable    X2    and  the  remainder  of  the 
-  variance,  1'-  r^2  ^  8(^raneous  causes  /  not  included 

in  the  .variables    X22^  ,         '  ^n  *    '^^^^    ^1  ^3 
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would  be  related  by  multiplying  the  simply  regressions  or  - 
^     correlations:       =  ^12^23^3  ' 

The  superdiagonal  matrix  and  the  corresponding  graph 
of  Pig^    3      are  the  extreme  simplification  of  cavisa^  mechanism; 
they  suppose  that  each  condition  affects  the  one  immediately 
following,  and  all  other  variation  comes  from  outside  the 
system*    This  contrasts  with  the  graph  that  might  be  made  of 
(4*2),        in  which  each  of  the  nodes  is  , joined  by  a  line, 
indeed  by  two  lines,  to  every  othCLr  node*    We  may  well  wonder 
whether -^me  of  the  variables  of    t^*2)   '   occur  a*^fter  other 
variables  and  so  cannot  affect  them,  even  If  we  have  no  hope 
that  a    mcJdel  as  simple  as  Fig*  3       will  prove  realistic* 
Father's  education  affects  father's  ocbupational  status;  could 
it  also  directly  affect  son's  education?    ^is  would  seem  to 
be  an  empirical  question,  to  be  settled  by  establishing  the 
regression  of  son's  education  on  father's,  when  father's 
occupation  is  held  constant.    Since  the  regression  coefficient 
turns  out  to  b^  0,310,  Blau  and  Duncan  take  it  that  there  is 
a  c^iirect  effect* 

To  go  from,  the  reduced  forms    (4*1)       or    (4*2)       to  the 
recursive  form,  in  short  to  get  rid  of  all  coefficients  below 
the  diagonal,  one  makes  use  of  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  time 
sequence  of  the  observations  in  question,  and  supposes  that 
causation  can  only  work  forward  in  time.    To  further  improve 
intelligibility ^y  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  elements  above 
the  diagonal,  one  goes  by  the  calculated  regressions;  siau 
and  Duiyn  find  that  father's  education  does,  not  have  a 
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significant  direct  effect  on  son's  status;  Jericks  (1972.,  p.  33§) 
finds  that  educatj.on  hZLS-  no  direct  effect  on  income  wh^n  occu-  \ 
pation  and  IQ  are  held  constants    Such  a  delicate  combining  of 
a  priori  and  empirical  considerations  to  ascertain  a  causal 
linkage  is  in  the  best  scientific  tradition. 

Regressions  and  Structural  Equations  • 

The  much  qualified  statements  %iade  earlier  about  the 
partition  of  variance  fit  with  a  regression  approach  to  data, 
one  in  which  the  data  alone  are  available  to  the  investigator. 
The  structural  app^^oach  uses  something  more:  it  brings  a  prior 
theory  of  which  variables  are  causes  an^  which  are*  effects — 
not  necessarily  prior  to  all  'data,  but  to  the  particular  set 
of  data  under  analysis.    "In  a  structural  equation  model,"  says 
Goldberger  (1973,  p.  2),  "each  equation  represents  a  causal 
link  rather  than  a  r.ere  empirical  association".  Everything 
changes,  and  for  the  better  as  far  as  drawing  practically 
useful  conclusions  is  concerned,  when  one  passes  from  regres*- 
sion  to  structural  e^ations.    Once  the  causal  sequence  is 
accepted  the  petty  qualifications  to  which  regression  is  subject 
can  be  dropped.       .  -  tt 

As  an  example  of  the  difference  between  regression  and 
structural  coefficients,  consider  a  model  in  which  Z  is  the 
causal  variable,  and    X    measures  it 'with  an  error: 

where  the  mean  of  all  variables  is  zero,  and  errors  are  , 
uncorrelated  with    Z^.    We  want  to  estimate  the  parameter    B  in 
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from  data  cowsisting  of  and         .     Suppose  we  attempt 

this  "by  regressing    Y    on    X,  using    {3 ,6)      to  estimate  6- 
The  two  quantities  needed  are  and         ,  which,  by 

squaring  and  averaging  in  the  above  structural  equations,  are 

2  2        2  0 

seen  to  be    Ba^    ajid        +        respectively,  where  is 

the  variance  of    e^^^  .    Then  the  regression  gives  , 

^=--^1  r^- 

^X        <  +  4 

'Thus  instead  of  providing    Y  =  6X    the  estimation  pro- 
cedure includes^  an  extraneous  factor        /  {ol  +  a?),  which 
equals  unity  only  if    X    measures    Z    without  error.  The 
result  of  the  regression  can  be  called  a  biased  estimate  of 
B    or,  as  Goldberger  (1973,  -p,  3)  prefers,  it  can  be  called 
an  unbiased  estimate  of    Ba^  /  (<jI     o^)  ,  which  is  not  the 
parameter  of  interest.    Goldberger  goes  on  to  other  examples 
of^  common  occurrence,  including  one  in  whicjh  two  variables 
simultaneously  determine  one  another,  and  one  in  which  vari- 
ables are  omitted,  in  both  of  which  regression  produces 
something  very  different  from  an  unbiased  estimate  of  the 
structural  parameters.  • 

Once  structural  equations  become  the  focus,  attention 
shifts  from^, partition  of  variance — which  at  most  then  concerns 
sampling  questions — to  having  the  right  number  of  equations 
and  exogenous  variables  to  estimate  the  parameteirs^  which  is 
to  say,  the  identification  of  the  model.    Those  who  take  a 
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sjceptical  view  of  itiodels  (in  the  sense  o%J^^^,  who  argued  that 
causes^  can  never  be  known)  and  want  to  f  xt  them  as  well  as 
spossible  by  tra^tional  regression    wilA  continue  to  see  the  ^ 
partition  of  variance  as  central.    Those  who  .consider  that  it 
is  possible*  to  dcrgrTop^'and  fit  models  incorporating  genuine 
causation  will  focus  on  problems  of  identification. 

In  the  .contest  between  the  two  points  of  view  the 
structural  equation-  has  the  Simplicity  of  lE^wer  parameters 
varying  in  simpler  ways,    Wnen  a  regression  system  is  applied 
to  a  new  situation  in  >which.lone  parameter  is  di^fetent  from 
before,  different  estimates  of  all  itd  parameters  will  appear? 
in  a  well  worked  out  causal  model  one  parameter  can  change 
without  affecting  {he  others.    The  causal  model  is  more  than 
an  economical  summary  of  the  Sata?  it  claims  .to  represent  the 
underlying  structure  that  produced  the  data.    The  claim  of 
any  particular  structural  model  is  checked  by  its  capacity 
to  represent  very  different  sets  of  data  with  changes  in  only 
a  few  parameters. 
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Relation  of  Mobility  Correlations  to  Status  Correlations 

So  far  our  numbers  have  referred  to  statuses  of  occupa- 
tion   and  education.    But  mobility  as  such  pertains  to  change 
of  stattis;  it  involves  such  questions  as  how  much  change  in 
occupation  between  generations  is  associated  with  a  given 
increase  in  years  of  schoo^-ing.    If  the  excess  of  son's  occu- 
pational  status  over  father's  is        -       /  and-tlie  excess  of 
son's  education  over  father's  is         -       ,  both  s*till  in  , 
staitdard  measure,  then  the  correlation  between  ' 
and    u^  -  v^    may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  six  status 

correlations  obtained  from  all  combinations  of    x,   ,  v,   .  u*  . 

1  '         '     1  ' 


and    v^ .  For 


^(Y-X)  (U-V) 


I(y.u.  -  x.u.  «  y.v.  +  x , v, ) 


^liyf  .  2x.y.  +  x2)  ^^{u^  2u.v.  +  v^) 

Using  their  status  correlations,  Blau  and  Duncan  find  this  to 
0.320  (p.  196) for  non-farm  males •25-64,  and  it  is  0.308  fdr  all  . 
males,  as  the  reader  may  verify  by  entering  tne    r's    from  Fig.  2 
(along  with    r^^  =  0.322)  'in  (*.3)\  ••we  conclude,"  they  s«y, 
"that  occupational  mobility  is  not  strongly  related  to  educa- 
tional mobility* " 
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More  Than  Two  Generations 

A  class  socie'ty,  in  which  the  same  families  have- high 
status  generation  kfter  generation,  would  require  a  .condition 
beyond  medium  high  correlation  between  father^  and  sons.  Again 
in  standard  measure,  we  have,  for  the  respondent's  status  in  > 
terms  Oif  his  father's, 

^i  =  Vi     '  • 

where    e.  is  an  uncorr elated  random  variable  of  mean  zero  and 
2 

variance    1  -  r^^^  •    Now  consider  a  grandson,  say  of  status  , 
and  suppose  the  correlation    r^^    holds  for  any  pair  of  consecu- 
tive  get^erations ,  and  call  it    r^  with  departure    e^  .  Then  we  have 

^i  *        **"  ®i     ^^^i     ^i^  ®i 

*  r  X.  +  re .  +  e .  , 
1         a.       1  ' 

provided  that  the  transfidssion  proceeds  linearly  and  independently 
in  the  two  generations. 

The  correlation  — i-i    is  equal  to  »  ^ 


Z^.    I.[(r%  f  re.  f  e;)x.l  . 

^iA   R  s=  55   n  Tc 


if       we  assume' the  residuals  are  uncorr elated  with  status  in, 
the  grandfather  generation.    If  ^r"  =  0.405^  as  in  tl4  Blau  and 
Duncan  material  cited  earlier,  then    r^  «  0«16,^^d  th^s  is 
the  correlation  between  a^jnan  and  his  grand^a^er.  Remember 
that  the  influence  of  a  co^icient  isjn^^ured  by  its  square, 


and  thus     (r  )    =  r     is  the^^t  of  a  person's  status  that 


would  be  determine^  by  his  granc^ther.    With    r  =  0.405, 
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r    7is  only  0,0256  or  about  2,5  per  cent. 


I  The  successive- generation  effect  could  be  more  substan- 
tial. Suppose  that  and  e|  are  correlated,  so  that  when 
one  is  positive  the,<.fither  tends  also  to  be,  or  else  suppose 


/thg 
fat 

be  effective  in  the  second'and  later  ones.    The  generation 


/that    e^    for  father-son  is  correlated  with    x.  ^for  grand- 

/' 


father.    Then  what  works  in  the  first  generation  continues  to 


I     effects  would  thus  be  cumulative.    Jacob  Mincer  tells  me  that 
j       data  he  h^s  collected  on  three  genera tioiis  show  that  in  fact 
/         transmission  from  father  to  son.  is  very  nearly  independent 
of  transmission  from  grandfather  'to  father.    The  point  is  of 
extreme  importance  where  a  class  society  is  under  discussion; 
if  successive  inter-generational  changes  are  independent  then 
even  correlations  of  0.75  or  higher  between  father  and  son 
are  soon  dissipated. 

The  choice  of  a  method  of  analysis  has  methodological 
^iapiicajiions,  as  Herbert  Bluj4r,  Paul  Lazarsfeld,  S.M,  Miller, 
and  others  have  pointed  out.V  If  one  performs  regressions^  of 
status  on  status  of  fajbher,  on  education  of  father,  etc./  for 
individuals,  then  only  these  can  appear  as  the  explaining 
variables.    Insofar  as  status  is  determined  by  other  consi- 

derations  than  have  gone  into  the  equatiojjis,  that  causation 

/ 

cannot  show  itself  except  in  the  form  of /unexplained  varl^ce , 


I 
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K  Macro-^analysis  '  '*       ,  ^ 

An  alternative  to  the  above  correlation  of  individual 
characteristics  is  the  study  of  t;he  degree  to  which  statuses 
are  determined  by  aggregate  fadts*    This  <Jomplen!ent  to  the 
work    described  above  is  due  especially  to  Raymond  / , 
Bdudon« 

Do  N^ucrfted  individuals,  by^  applying  the  knowle(3ge  gained 
in  their  educati<?iv  create  the  jobs  i'n  which  they  will  be  located, 
or  are  the  jobs  in  9ome  sense  present  before  their  arrival, 
,-in  fixed  numbers^,  so  that  individuals  can  do  no. more  than.cqm- 
pet^  for  those  pre-existing  boxes?    Correlations  of  indivi- 
duals oannOt  answer  this,  and  comparisons  of  societies  similar 
in  respect  of  everything  but  education  can  hardly  be  envisaged 
let  alone  executed*    If  they  could,  the  answer  |ould  be  dif- 
ferent in.  the  short  run  and  in  the  long  run;  perhaps  for  a- 
number  of  years  into  their  careers  young  persons  have  toccom- 
pete  for  the  existing  higher .status  places  which  the  training 
they  have  be.en  given  would  have  had  no  effect  in  expanding, 
but  stibaequentl^  expansion  of  places  does  take  place  as  a 
result  of  their  presence. 

Any*  predetermination  of  positions  would  help  to  account 
for  some  of  the  unexplained  variance  attributed  above  to 
unmeasured  variables.    Raymond  Boudon  provides  a  convincing 
numerical  example,  involving  just  two  levels  of  education, 
high  and  low,  and  two  of  status,  higly  and  low*    Given  200 
persons  of  high  educational  level  and  300  of  low  level, 
emerging  from  school  at  a  given  time  arid  the  same  as  one 


another  in  all  other  respects;  500  jobs  await  thein.  But 
•  only  80  jobs  are  of  high  status,  420  of  low  status, 

^  The  people  can  be  fitted  i^tojhe  jobs  in 'inany  ways, 
^ut    the  way  tha€  gives  the  high^t~c^r^ation  between 

education  and  status  is 


Achieved  Social  Status 
Low  '         High  Total 


Low  300  0  300 

Level  of  Education 

High  120  80  200 


Total  420  80      *  500 

Nbw-  to  find  the  regression  of  status  on  education  in 

fourfold  table  ?;hose  values  are  0  and  1,  and  whose  cells  are 

a/  b,  c,  and  d:  "  -  ^ 

Status 

0  1 

0  a  b  a  +*b  ' 
Education  '                       ,        .  ♦  ' 

1  c  *       v.d  c  +  d  ' 

•  a+c       b  +  d  •  U 
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The  mean  of  education  is    ^  ^  ^  ,  of  status    ^  ^  ^-  ;  the 
covariance  i's 

(0)(0)a  +  (0)(l)b  +  (l)(0)c  -f  (l)(l)d       /b  +  d) (c  +  d) 

V 

ad  -  be 
-   2   • 

The  variance  of  education  is 
^  (0^)  (a  +  b)  +  (1^)  (c  +-d)      (SJLA)^      (a  +  b)  (c  +  d) 

N  \  N  ;  :^ 


and  of  status  i*s  (a  +  c)  (b  +  d)  Hence  the  coefficient  of 
correlation  is  '  * 

ad  -  be 


/(a  +  b)  (c  +  d)  la  +  c)  (b  +  d) 

With  .the  hypothetical  data  above  this  is 

r  =  (300)  (80)  -  (0)  {12'0)  ^  ^^^^3 
^im)  (260)  (420)  Isd) 


The  fraction  of  variance  explained*  is  the  square  of  0,53  or 
0,29.    Therre  is  no  way  in  which  the  80  high  status  jobs  can 
be  filled  by  the  specified  candidates  that  wi},l  expleiin  a 
larget  fraction. 
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This  could'  be  ext:ended  to  more  than  two  categories  of 
education  and  wore  than  two  of  status •  With  more  categories 
the  effect  would  be  less  striking,^  but  some  part  of 'it  would 
remain.  When  many  qualified  individuals  .try  to  fit  themselves 
ii\to  a  smaller  number  of  posts,  this  fact  will  be  translated 
in  individual  regressions  as  unexplained  variance. 

No  one  can  say  to  what  degree  the  large  unexplained 
variance ^foun4  in  such  studies  is  the  result  c^f  unexplained 
variables  pertaining  to  inolividuals   (handsome ''appearanc.e, 
high  .motivation,  etc.)  and  to  what  extent  to  factors  not  ' 
attachable  to  in^ividuals^r-luck, '  happening  to  have  a  job  in 
a  high-wage  rather  than  a  low-wage  plant*    Not  only  plant 
^differepces  in  wages,  butt  regional  differences  would 'affect 
individual^ correlations  in  a  national  sample*    All  this  is  ^ 
ia  addition  to'  the  variance  resulting  from  the  dis^'crepancy 
between*the  statuses  for*v[hich  education  has  fitted  people  - 
and,  the  posts  available.    MuQh*^/Of  3oudon  •  s  work  concerns  t^i^- 
*  last,  the  stfuctural  aspVct/  referring  to  the  ^.structure  of  the 
economy— no  connection  with  the  structural  equations  of 
causal  analysis  for  individuals  referred  to  above,. 

In  a  perfectly  free  market  where  education  was  priqed 
high  enough  the*  discrejjancy  would  not  occur;  aif  equilibrium 
would  b6  reached  at  which  the  -returns  to  individuals  (in 
status  and  income)  would  be  just  equal  'to  its  cost,  where  ^ 
education  is  hi^ly  subsidised  the  demand  for  it  will  be  in 
excess  of  the  posts  available.  Oil  an  oversimplified  model; 
if  one  half  of  the  cost  of  a  college  education  is  paid. by  the 
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.st.ate  then  young  people  will  ^o  to  college  in  twice  the 
iveiinbers  of  jobs  availe^ble,  so  that  each  has  a  0.5  chance  of 
getting-  a  high  statUs  job.  - 

♦  A  Further  V?ay  of  Accounting  for  Low  Correlation 

Surprise  and  disappointment  greeted  the  finding  (Anderson, 
1961;  Coleman,  196&7^  Blau  and  Duncan,  1967;  Jencks,  1972) 
that w individual  status  and  income  were  only ^"to^^'a^-^uail  extent 
determined  by  education.    Yet  from  another  point  of  vi^  this 
.  result  is  both  na^tur'al  and  gratifying;  indeed  it  measures  the 

success  of  efforts  to.  ^ake*  schooling  at  all  lev^s  available 
^  to  all. 

When  individuals  {or  their*  parents)  t/ay  substantial 
amounts  for  their  schooling  then  this  briip^gs  mpney  returns 
like  any  other  individual  investment,    ^ose  few^who  can 
afford  extensive  schooling -will  ol^3iri  jobs  that  compensate 
them  for  the  expenditure  they  havjf  Nade.*  Once  mass'ive^state 
Support  is  provided  to  education  mox^  educated  people  will 
be  produced,    and  indj.viduals  will  no  ^onger  be  able  to  capture 
ail^the  returns  from  their  ov^n  schooling*    In  the  extreme  * 

ycase,^if  education  became  free  {including  compensation  ^f or 
the  t\;;ne  and  effort  required' to  attain  it)  the  individual 
could  not  capture  any  paj^lj^of  the  return.    The  observed  low 
eor^elatipns  may  simpl}^  be  telHag  us  that  education  has 
become  readily  available  to  those  who  want  it,  and  that  the_ 

*  numbers  of  these  are  sufficient  to  saturate  the  jobs  available 
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to,  educated  people.    Some  evidence  that^^is  is  occurring 
appears  in  wag^e  and  salary  statisticfiLr-jb?here  manual  wages  are 
rising  more 'qui cl;;ly  t^an  non-manual^  '  \  . 

This  has  noUi^kf  to  do  with  whether  completely  fr^e  education 
W0UI4  pay  off  for  the  community.    On  quite  other  grounds  one  sup- 
poses that  it  ha^  great  economic  advaTrtapes  of  a  collective  nature — 
the  income  of  the  community^ would  be  higher  than  it  would  have 
b'een  with  less  education^sj'  it  would  moreover  pay  off  in  the 
.mpro^ed  political  judgment  of  the  electoraTe;  make  individuals 
more  interesting  to  themselves;  enable  them  to  read  better^ 
"boolcs  and  newspapers.    But  none  of}this  would  b*e  reflected  in 
individual' wages;  the  returns  to  occupations  making  the  same 
•  demands  on  individual  effort  would  be  compensated^  equally, 
even  though  one  requfcwuLjBuch  more  education,  J|r 
Effect  of  New  Entrants 

^  The  relative  rise  of  blue--'collar  salaries"  cannot  be  ^ 
attributed  entirely  to  a  saturation  policy  on  education..  On4 
of  the  m^in  additional  causes  must  be  the  entry  of  women  into 
nor\-manuai  jobs'  in  the  labour  force,    WdlTen^s  liberatibn,  along 
with  the  fall  in  fertiUty,  are  associated  witfh  higher  laboiir 
force  participation  rates— which  is  "causae  and  which  effect  is  ^ 
uncertain;  do  Women  enter  the  labour  force  because  they  have 
fewer 'children  to  look  after,  or  do  they  reduce  their  births 
be^avse  they  want  to  continue  with;^  jobs  and  careers?  'whatever 
the -cause  the  addition  of  women  in  subordinate  white-collar 
occupations  cannot  but  make  for  a  relative  lowering  of  average 
white-collar  wages. 
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At  the  same  time  entry  of  any  new  group  at  the  bottom 
~ot  the  scale  raises  the  status  of  those  already  pre  sent  •  Inf 
any  organization  expanding  rapidly  enough  to  provide  for  ever.- 
neir  re.cruitS/  everyone  gains  in  status  in  a  process  .limited 
only  by  external  ceilings.  ,  Thus  the  immigrants  into  France 
and  Germany-  during  the  period  since  World  War  II  have  helped 
the  upward  social  mobility  of  native  French  and'  Germans ,  in  a 
feishion  that  has  been  disciissed  in  Section^    4.  and  9* 
These  nen.  entrant s^-women  cind  foreigners — have  made  up  for 
the  slow  rate  of  natural  increase  and  low  death  rates  as 
feir  is  mobility  is  concerned.  ^ 

Choosing  Among  Hypotheses 

Extremely  varied  hypotheses  have  be.en  put  fo^ard  on 
the  underlying  mechanisms  relating  education  and  status. 
Described  without  nuances  /  some  qf  these  may  ,be  placed  on  a 
continuum: 

1.  An  elite  inevitably  passes  power  on  to  its  children, 

i 

and  educating  the  children  is  a  meems  of  legitimating  this 
transmission.    As  higher  education  becomes  universal  it  loses 
the  legitimating  function,  and  other  means  have  to  be  found 
to  jTustify  the  biased  transmission  of  power^ 

2.  Education  does  genuinely  qualify  for  higher  posts, 
and  its  spread  intensifies  the  competition  for  the  limited 
number  of  such  posts,  a  number  determined  without  reference 

,  to  education.    In  contrast  to  (1),  the  allocation  is  by  merit, 
but  merit,  whether  dependent  on  genes  or  on  effort,  is  regarded 
as  no  stronger  than  any  other  justification  of  inequality. 


3*    Education  has  a  genuine  effect  on  the  output  of  goods, 
'  but  only  caiieptiv^iy;  once  education  becones  state  supported  • 
'Individuals  can  no  longer  capture  the  benefits  of  their  own 
education. 

Educfation  genuinely  helps  some  individuals  in  their  ' 
careers,  and  they  do  capture  the  benefit  of  it,  at  least  in 
part,  but  only  those  jerom  better-off  homes  can  benefit  from 
education.    Schooling,  one  only   ofthe  influences. on  the 
capacities  of  individuals,  interacts. with  home  environment* 
Those  from  poor  homes  arel^St  attracted  into  advanced  schooling, 
and  even  if  they  are, they  do  not  learn  tnuch* 

5*    Education  is  fre^y  open' to  all;  'it  genuinely  helps  . 
those  who  pass  through  it;  its  effects  are  independent  of  all 
other  influences  on  the  individual* 

These  viewpoints,'  regarded  as  hypotheses  and  presented 
with  more  subtlety  than  I  have  taken  the  space  to  develop,  - 
are  one  "Kind  of  starting  point  for  educational  resea/ch.  One 
would  like  to  use  data  to  discriminate  among  them.    From  each 
a  theoretical  inference  might  be  made  of  what  the  various 
correlations^  would^^be^^cking  ,  the  data  to  see  which  infe- 
rences-  are  confirmed  would  be  the  base  Of  choice.    Thus  hypo- 
thesis 1.  would  be  expected. to  generate  very  high  correlation' 
between  father's  and  son's  status,  as  well  as  betweep  schooling 
and  status.    Hypothesis    5.  would, show  medium  correlation 
between  education  and  status  and  zero  correlation  between 
status  of  father  and  status  of  §on.       .    '  \ 


Cohprts  and  'Periods  ^ 

The  regressions  here  described  attempt  to  explain  the 
status  of  respondents  at  one  particular  moment  in  their 
careers,  the  nvoment  when  the  J^quiry  was  made.    This  can  be 
regarded  as  a  proxy  for  the  average  status  over  their  life- 
times, since  no  one  plans  his  education  in  order  to  be  in  a 
good  pdsition  at  exactly  age  43  only,  say.    it  m^;2:*'well  be  a 
'satisfactory  proxy  for  lifetime  average,  status,  but  the  point 

'  needs  study ^  as  Rogoff  (1974)  has  ^nted  out.    As  in  oth^ 
I  cohort  analysis  the  problem  ^  data  is  serious;  one  must 
either  *  follow  individuals  by  periodic  int;erviews  during  their 
careers,  or  ask  them  retrospective  questions  with  resulting 
risk  of  inaccuracy.    In  either  case  the  results  appear  only 
after  the  person  has  i^ni^hed  his  career,  and  ^fef-exJ^o  long 
time  intervals.    Rfo«gfeff  is  undertaking  a  comparison  of  three 

.  distinct  cohorts  that  will  add  a  new  dimension  to  fertility 
study.       '  • 

As  2unong  cohorts  some  are  favoured  by  being  small  and 
others  handicapped  by  being  large— those  born -in  the  1930s 
versus  those  born  in  the  195Q(9  in  the  United  States  are 
examples  of  these^ — ^or  those  tha^t  are 'comparatively 


small,  upward  mobility's  easiest,  for  those  that  are  large 

\      .         ^  \    ^  )      :  ^ 

it  is  more  djlff icult.    regressions  concerned  with  status  at  a 

given  nwment  in  which  people  of  dif  f  ersnftr  ages  are  included 

could  veil  be  affected  by  this  heterogeneity.    Tliat  is  why 

Blau  and  Duncan  at  one  point  sort  thei/  cross -section^iv  data 

by  age.  •  - 
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ensealed  Plata  and  Markov  Processes 

^  The  work  described  up  to  this  point  depends  on  the 
scaling  of  *all  characteristics:  obcupations  according  to  pres- 
tige, schooUng  according  to  years •    But  insofar  as  the  analysis 
is  concerned  with  non-compatable  occupations  and  recognizes 
that  one  ye^r  of  technical  school  may  be  more  for  some  purposes 
than  one  year  of  college,  less  for  other  purposes,  scaling  will 
not  be  useful.      The  question  then  is  where  father's  occupation  ^ 
puts  a  son;    for  each  occupation  of  father  one  would  like  a  prob- 
ability distribution  of  occupations  of  sons. 

Iiipset  and  Bendix  (1959)  examined  two-way  tables  from 
many  parts  of  the  jtforld,        some  they  condensed  by  aggrega- 
ting together  ajd  manual  and  all  noninanual  occupations.  Upward 
mobility  may  be  defined  as  crossing  the  particular  line  that 
separates  nonmapual  from  manual.    Problems  of  .definition 
aboiind — are  su^  jeons  and  airline  pilots  manual  or  nonraanual? 
lipset  and  Bendp.x  realize  that  the  line  is  arbitrary:  that  a 
move  from  skjoled  craft  wprker  to  office  clerk  need  not  be 
upward  mobilircy,  and  that  disregard  of  all  movement  within 
ttte  two  broad  groups  loses  relevant  data. 
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Notwithstanding  these  shortcomings  the  great  variety  of 

their "  sources  provides  "convinciog  support  for  the  generalizatiori 

that  "social  mobility  of  societies  becomes  relatively  high  once 

their  industrialization,  and  hence  their  economic  expansion, 

reaches  a  certain  level"  (p.  13),    The  demand  for  skilled  and  • 
« 

white-collar  labour  with  i:he  advent  of  industrialization  every-^ 
where  draws  individuals  upwards,  and  "the  overall  pattern  of 
social  avobility  appears  to  be  much  the  same  in  the  ...  various 
Western  countries."    Their  evidence  denies  that  the  United 
States  is  mobile  and  Europe  rigid,  and  if  the  twp  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  resemble  one  another  on  the  data  of  a  quarter  century 

V^^^^^a^o  the  resemblance  must  be  even  closer  today. 

^  To  extract  the  raeaming  of  two-way  mobility  tables; 
showing  for  instance  father's  occupation  by  3on's  occupiltion, 

-    *  has  been  taken  as  a  Challenge  by  a  number  of  writers,    it  is 

almost^as  though  a  rawer  forn^  of  the  data  has  to  be  compensated 
by  a  more  sophisticated  analysis.    The  interqenerationaJL  shifts  of 
pccupation  are  represented  by  a  (possibly  very  larqe')^transitiOB, 
--^  matrix/  say    M/  in  which  each  coltimn  is,  the  probabilitjj 
distributlTJir  of  son's  occupation  for  a  given  occupation 
father.    Let  the  initial  vertical  vector -of  fathers*  occu-   *  # 
pations  be    Pq  ,  of  which 'the  first  element 'might  be  the  number^ 
of  professionals  and  top  administrat0rs  ^  and  ti^fe  last  be  the 

I  . 

/' 
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nuirber  of  unskilled  manual  labourers.    Then  if  M  is  appropriate 
to  the  transition  of  generations  in  question,  the  vertical 
vector  <yf  sons*  occupations  will  be 


(4.5) 


This  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  was  first  introdbced 
'by  Prais  (1955)  and  applied  to  data  published  by  Glass  (1954). 
It  is  very  general,  being  applicable  within  as  well  as  between 
generations,  and  to  qeoqraphicaX  as  well  as  to  occupational 
mobility.      Rogers  (1968)  uses  this  form  for  an  extended 
treatment  of  migration.     If  the  data  provide  the  ratios  of  the 
^  transition  matrix  for  a  given  period,  then  (4.5)   is  bound  to  ,be 
correct  for]the  period,  in  the  ^ense  that  will  reproduce 

the^finai  distribution.     One  hopes  its  use  will  trai^cend  the 
period  f^^om  which  it  was  obtained,  but  this  requires  that  the 
matri?c    M    be  appropriate  to  transitions  for  subsequent  inter- 
'  vals  of  time.    If  it    is     appropriate  then  the  distribution  in 
absolute  nyjnbers  after  2  generations  will  be 


\ 


by  virtue  of  the  associative  property  of  matrix  multiplication. 
By  s^ch  steps  it  follows  that 

?n  =  »"!0  '       '  .  (4-5)  . 

/ 

always  provided  that    M  jCSntinues  to  be  appropriate. 
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Th^  elemen'ts  of   M*^  ,  of  which    m|^^    is  taken  as- typical, 
have^a*:simple  meaning  in.  a  ^t^ationary  population  anti  following 
one  sex  only;,    the  probabidity  tlfat  a  person  in  the    jth  * 
occupation  has  a  descendant  iti  the^th  occupation  exactly 
n    generations  lat^r.    With  Lafc^    n    and  mild  restrictions  on 

the  fixed    ^r* a  stable  condition  ultimately  appears*  It  answers  the 
question,  "^What  would  be  the  ultimate  occupation  distribution 
if  the  transition    W    continued  to  apply  generation  after  gene- 
r€(tion?"    That  hypothetical- ultimate^  condition  turned  out  xto  , 
be  different  fyom  the  initial  condition  in  P-rais  •  calculation, 
in^^that  th^e  proportion  of  semi-skilled  manual  labourers  was 
larger,    implicit  in  the  continuance  of  his    M    was  a  shift  towards 
a  larger  proportion  of  semi-skilled  manual,  labourers,  • 

P^ais  goes"  on  -tto  .decompose  the  transition  matrix  as 
obsetved  iAto  two  factors;  one  of  which  represents  ''the  struc- 
^  tiiral  effects,  say^  5?stract  '         one*  of  which  represents  pure 
-mobility  effects,  say    H^^^  ,  in  abstraction  from  the  increase  " 
pr  decrease'  of  high-level  slots.    Suppose  that  the  initial 
di^tributioa-- odcupations  of  fathers — is  the  vecto;:    S^  ,  and 

thfe  occupations  of  sons    S^  .    Then  the  observations  would 

••s  i, 

fit  the  equation  ,        >  "  \ 

Is  =  ??!f  =  ??struct!?mob!f  •        '  '  .  ,  • 

To  find  the  transition    Mg^juct  P"^®  structural  effects 

Prais  takes  the  matrix  that  has  the  smallest  elements  that 

*.  '  ^  .         • » 

will  oarry  the  vector    5^    into  Once 'this*  is  available  *    '  - 

then  pure,  piobility  is  obtained^by  division:        .  '      .     ^  ^ 


;i?mob  =  SfstructiJ  I   (4. 6) 


-Difficulties  and  Improvements  3^  the  Trans ition'JMod el  * 
-    .  s;  

The  Prais  model  is  jot  without  interest,  but  its  meaning 
is  far  from  clearcut  when  the  transition  matrix  represer^ts 
generatipnal  changes.    For  .one  thing  the  time  referd^e  is 
vague,  since  at  any  transition  the  sgn  can  be  from  20  to  50- 

♦  years  yaungej|  than  his  father.    Moreover,  we  need  some  rule 

•        '  <i  ►  ' 

to  deal  with  varying  sizes  of  family^  especially  since  fertility 

*  ♦  " 

is  in  fatt  related  to  occupation.    In  the  face  of  such  diffi- 
culties Duncan  rejects  the  transition  approach  altogether, 
and  simply  takes  father's  status  as  one  variab5.e  among  others 
^in  an  expression  that  explains  son's  status. 

Independence  of  the  several  mpves  is  required  for 
(4.5)        to  be. applicable^.    The  Markov  condition  is  that  the 
transition  from  any  stage  depends  onty  on  the  position  at 
th^t  stage  and  not  oh  the  previous  history  of  the  process. 
The  question  of  independence  of  generations'  came  up  in  the 
treatment  of  regression-'b^    (4,4>  .       The  'O'olume  of  evidence* 
on  the  correlatipft  between  transmission  of  status  in  successive 
intergene patio nal  intervals  is  not  yet  as  large  as  one  would  like 

The  inappropriateness  of  the  Markov  assumption  shows  up 
in  certain  kinds  of  observations  as  too.  small  niimbe'rs  appearing 
in/ the  diagonals  of  the  powers  of    M,    This  suggests  that  in 
the  real  world  failing  to  move  once  is  associated  Vith  failing 
to  move  the  next  time.'  'BlumeA,  Kogan,  and  McCarthy  (1955)  met 
,this  by  supposing  the  population  to  be  divided  into  two  sorts  of 
people,  stayers  and  movers.^  The  stayer3  never  move,  and  .the 
movers  follow  the  Markov  requirement  bf  independence*    If.  the 
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fraction  of  stayers  in  thQ  ith  category  is         ,  and  the  natrix 
S    has    s^   ip,  its  i^th  diagonal  position  and  zeros  "elsewhere, 
^^then  the  states    after  one  transition  would  be  ' 

-  ^  =  (S  +  (I  -  S)M)'P^  ,      '  "  (4.7) 

where  now    m    applies  only  tp  movers.    Because  the  stayers 
remain  stayers  through  all  moves  an^  the  movers  taken  by  them- 
selves enjoy  the  Markov  propert^,  afte^r    n  'intervals  we  would 
have 


Pjj  =  (S  +  (I  -  S)m")P 


( 


Applying  this  -  to  quarterly*  records  of  the  Social  Security 
.dministration ,  6ltunen  and  his  co-workers  found  remarkable  ' 
agreement.    Whereas  thfe  Markov  model  (4,5)  showed  after  8  ouar- 
ters  in  a  typical  job-class  (the  third)  only  0.176  still 
presefht,  ,and  the  observed  showed  0.461,  the  mover-stayer  model 
shewed  0.464,  less  than  one  per  cenf  in  erro(|||[  and  similarly   '  ^ 
for  other  cases  in  the  diagonals.  . 

Other  variants  have  been^  numerous.    Blumeh  et  al.  • 
tried  a  scheme  iii  which  the  movers,  did  not  stay  movers  through- 
out the  lentire  course,  but  rather  individuals  fell  into  the 
mover  ^d  .the  stayer  classes^at  random,    McGinnis  (1^68)  J/^ 
expecimented  with'  the  "axiomNOf^umulative  Inertia"  by  which        "  ' 


the  longer  the  person  stays  in  a  given  class  the  less  likely  he 
'is  to  move.    Tabah  (1968)  shows  how  the  simple  transition  matrix 
,  among  ocx;upations  ccUi  be  extended  to  cover  aoes  as'  well,  and 
applies  this  to  the  study  of  labour  force  changes.    Other  models 
are  reviewed  in  Bartholomew  (1967)  and  Fararo  (1973)  • 

■  \  .  ■ 
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Vacancy  Chains 

'..White  (1970)  has  ingeniously  turned  to"  a  consideration 
of  the  positions  among  which  people  move,  as  well  as 'the 
people  who  xaove  among  th1W^^and  so  treats  mobility  in  the 
systems  framework    in  which  it  necessarily  takes,  place  in  .the 
real  world.    If    A    is  initially  in  position    a,  B    in  position 
b,  and    A    retires^J^then  usually  an  attempt  will  be  made 

to  fill  the  position    a    vacated  by  hitn.    It  may  be  that  B 
will  be  pr6moted  into    a,  and  if  this  happens  the  vacancy  in 
effect  moves  down  to    h.    Presumably  at  some  point  in  the  suc- 
cessive move^ntl^that  are  triggered  by  the  retirement  of  A 
a  position    will  be  abolished,  o;:  filled  from  outside  the  system, 
and  the  chain  will  then  end.    The  concept  is  very  widely  appU- ' 
cable— to  house  occupancy,  to  finding  taxis,  to  trading,  and 
to  many  o-ther  kinds  of  matchings  where  there  is  approximately 
a  one-to-one  defining  of  persons  and  positions.    The  concept 
and  techniques  Sierived  from  it  apply  best  to  systems  that  are 
'"tight/*,  where  there  are  somewhat  more  jobs  than  persons,  so  ' 
that  a  person.'  moves  quickly  between  jobs  and  jobs  are^  often 
vacant  for  a  time  between  incumbents. 

Note  that"  the  method  assvimes  that  individuals  do  not 
create  the  slots  into  which  they  fall  any  more  than  they 
decide  their  own  salaries.    The  structure  of  the  society 
exists  independently  of  individual  wills.    White's  approach 
is  uniquely  capable  of  taking  into  account^ the  constraints  to 
which  individual  mobility  is  subject. 
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The  Choice  of  Variables 

This  survey  of  th^  literature  has  emphasized  methods 
of  axialysis  rather  than  substantive  results.    It  has  sketched 
some  potentially  importent  work  using  transition  matrices 
and  vacetncy  chains.    Meanwhile  most  of  what  we  know  about 
mobility  is  due  to  the  combined  scaling  and  structural  equation 
approacH,  derived  from  surveys  of  individuals. 

Variation  among  individuals  in  occupational  lev^l  depends 
on  ascribed  ajid  achieved  characteristics,  and  regression  can 
brv^ak  down  the  variance  between  characteristics  that  may  be 
classified  as  ascribed  and  those  classifiable  achieved. 
The  specified  and  measured  variables  account  for  over  40  per 
cent  of  the  var^Lance  of  occupatiortal  status  in  the  work  of 
Blau  and  Duncan,  and  about  the  same  in  Jencks  (1972) ,  whose 
calculations  are  only  partly  independent  of  theirs. 

One  .problem  that  arises  is  Whetl^er  the  40  per  cent 
accounted  *for  covers  a  representative  sample  of  ascribed  and 
achieved  characteristics;  lacking  evidence  on  the  unmeasured 
characteristics  (like  having^ an  honest  appearance,  or  being 
motivated  to  material  success) ,  One  concentrates  on  the 
measured  ones.     If  the  unexplained  variance  were  all  du^  to  . 
ascribe'd  factors,  for  instance  to  direct  inheritance  from 
peorents,  then  the,  concisions  based  pn  the  explained  variance 
would  be*  overturned.    This  danger  seems  remote,  since  most 
ascribed  factors  would  bare  already  been  taken  into'  account 
in  the  status  of  father.  ^  * 

The  second  problem  is  how  to  apportioh  the  measured^ 
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Characteristics  to  the .b^tegories  of  ascribed  and  achieved;  we 
can  safely  call  Father's  Occupation  and. Father's  Education 
ascribed  as  far  as  th^  respondent  is  concerned,  but  Respondent's 
Education  is  part^ ascribed  and  part  achieved.* 

By^nd  large  the  saihple  sizes  used  in  mobiUty  studies 
'  are  substantial,  so  tesi:s  of  significance  afe  not  important. 
But  the  ten(^-ncy  of  variables  to  stick  together,  so  that  the 
conclusion  puts  emphasis  on  a  less  important  one  just  because  - 
it  is  identified  and  measured,  is  a  serious  hazard.    What  from 
a  purely  statistical  viewpoint  is  a  mere  misnaming  of  the 
variables  is  fatal  from  a  policy  view^)oint  because  it.promotes 
a  wrong  strategy.    The  richj^are  also  healthier,  better .^hooled, 
burdened  by  fewer  children;  they  live  in  more  cultured  homes', 
speak  better,  ^ave  hiore  self-ass^ance ,  scoi;e  higher  on  IQ 
tests,  have  better  connections  and  so  more  facilities  for 
finding  jobs.    Models  to  incorporate  these  variables  are  part 
of  the  agenda  of  futur©  mobility  analysis. 


■  \ 
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On  Social  Stratiricatlon  in  a  Temporal  PrameworJe 
■1  OomiQftnt  on  Keyfita  ' 

/  Nathalie  logoff  E^s/^y 

The  following,  remarks  are  concerned  with  one 
particular,  aspect  of  sociological  theory  and  method  in  the 
analysis  of  sociep.  inegt^ality.      It  Sitems  to  me  that  some  of  the 
most  interesting  ire  cent  Advances  consast  of  more  adequate 
and  clearer  fornulations'of  the  time  dimension,  in  ^several 
direct  senses,  Qf\ stratification  analysis.. 

Vhile  not  .often  made  explicit,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  » 
■^empor^  aspect  is  built  into  the^sociological  notion  of  social 
stratification  as  a  gener^  and 'comprehensive  phenomenon, 
under  which  many  observable  "surface"  forms  of  inequality  may 
be  subsumed.  '    ,  /  »  v 

.  '    Por  those  sociologists  whose  views  on  social 
s#bratificatiQn  ar©  sh^ped^by  the  ideas  of  Max^Veber,  the  key 
concept  is  that  o^  liie  enhances.      Here  is  a  representative 
passage  by  a  contemporary  British  sociologist  who  must  be 
recijoned  among  the. foremost  developers  of  the  Webero-an  theory 
of  social  stratification.    ^In  this  paragraph,  he  argues  for  ^ 
the  strategic  position  of  occupational  status  in  such  a  theory: 

"The.  an^ysis  of  social  stratification  in  terins  / 
of  o.ccupation  is  equally  justifiable  whether  it  / 
is  the  causes  or  the  consequences  of  the  nature  '  • 

,   *      and  diatriJ)ution  of  occupations  which  are-  to  be  / 
9.ssessed.      To  explain  the  distribution  of 
,  \  ,       occupations'  is  largely  to  explain  the  social  in- 
■equalities  ^piuid  in  industrial  societies,  and  to 
explain  its  consequences  is  to  explain  how  it.is  ^ 
that  these  are  modified  or  preserved.  Occup$i-tions 
are  the  mechanism  by  which  the  influence  of  ' 
natural  endowment  >  upbringing  and  education  a^i*e        '  * 
translated  'into  differences  of  wealth,  power/, and 
prestige,  and  the  most  significant  moves  WJvich 
the  individual  caui  make  in  all  three  dimen^'io^ns 
will  be  by  means  of  a  change  from  one  occupation  . 
to  auiother.    Thus  occupations  aire  at  onc^f  the 
tnost  obvious  symptom  and  the  most  effective 
,  '         prSdictoi*  of  differential  location  within  the  ' 

'   structure  of  social  inequalities,  whether  considered 
,  in  tjerras  of  income.  an(\  economic  tebengch^cen, 

or  liXe-istyle,- comnensalism  and  endogamy,  or 
.  '•  autonomy  and  authority." 

The  most  noteworthy  features  of  Runciman's  formulation 
are 'the  following:  ♦ 

>    a)  the  empliasis  on  occupational  differentiation  as/ 
dpcidedly  the^-most  important  source  of  social  , 
inequality;  ^     •  .  ^  . 
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.    bO  the  underlying  conception  of  how  social  inequality  • 
takes  many  different  types  of  concrete  expression  - 
inequality  in- access  to  power,  patterns  of  , 
exclusiVeness  in  choice  of  friends  or  spouses, 
differential  opportui^ities  for  attalAing  wealth  or 
earning  inco&e  -  all  of  which  have  a  common  or  at 
\      least  a  similar  causal  structure; 

'   fc)  the  primacy  of  the  otjcupational  distribution  in 

thi$  causal  structure  is  due  to  its  position  as  a 
.   crucial  middle  term  between  the  human  material  of 
a  society  on  the  one  hand  and  the  diverse  forms 
of  reward,  on  the  other • 

Note*that  in  this  conception,  occupational  distributions, 
organizations,  and  activities  tare  not  considered  primarily  as 
instrumental  -  as  a  Mt  of  social  arrangements »  based  on  a 
division  of  labour,"  far  the  purpose  of  producing  goods  and 
services.      In  the  theory  of  social  stratif icitdon,  occupations 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  institutionalised  channel?  into  which 
the  pembers  of  society  convert  their  talents  and  aspirations 
and  w^iich,  indeed,  'transform'  such  endowments  from  a  "raw"  into 
a  "polished"  state  and,  on  the  other  hand,  institutionalised 
channels  for  dealing  out  .needed  resources  and  sought-after 
rewards  to  the  members  of  society.    .  * 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  a  great  deal  of 
sociological  research  has  used  this  conception  of  social 
stratification  as  a  useful  and  appropriate  paradigm.      It  is 
the  basis  for  the  conventional,  standardised  "breakdowns"  or  ^ 
♦'demographic  background  variables*'  we  have  all  become  used  to 
seeing' "in  the  presefitation  of  the  results  of  public  opinion 
polls  and  6ther  types  of  sample  surveys.      It  is  a  simple 
extension  of  the  paradigm,  that  attitudes,  interests,  and  choices 
of  life  style  and  consumption  patterns,  will  also  largely  be 
determined  by  "differential  location  within  th.e  structure  of 
social  inequalities"*'  .  y 

On  the  other  hand,  tmtil  recently  there  was -far  less 
research  dealing  with  assertions  such  as  "occupations, • .are  the 
most  effective  predictor  of.».  income  and  economic  Lebens- 
chancen...".     More  generally,  there  has  been  a  need  for  a 
general  framework  for  interpreting  empirical  relationships 
among  socio-economic  variables. 

It  is  for  its  contribution  to  this  task  that  the  work  of 
O.D.  Duncan  and  colleagues,  so  we.ll  reviewed  by  Keyfitz, 
deserves  special  recognition.      As  Keyfitz  has  put  it,  the 
keynote  of  the  Duncan  paradigm  is  that  it  uses  the  biography 
or  the  life  cyble  as  the  framework  for  data  colleeti^on, 
measurement,  and  analysis  of  social  stratification.      It  is 
worth  dwelling  on  this  point,  because  i,t  ha§  many  'interesting 
implications,  4nd  continuities  with  other  types  of  social 
research. 

Another  term  for  tl>e  biographical  framework  is  that  of 
■the  life  hist6ry,  and  thia  is  a  well  established  meUhod  ^n  the 
human  ."sciences.      The  life- history  as  a  tool  of  investigation 
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is  at  l;he  core  of  psychoanalysis,  is  indispensable  in  clinical 
medicine  and  developmental  psychology,  has  a  firm  place  in 
the  methods  of  anthropologists,  and  is  far  from  unknovm  in 
sociology.      But  in  this,  sense,  the  life  history  has  referred 
to  a. single  case,  the  method  bein^  to  place  given  facts, 
episodes,  ov  events  in,  the  life  of  a  person,  in  a  wider 
bio^aphical  context  for  -that  person.      The  only  exception 
in  ttte  above  list  is  that  of  developmental  psychology,  where 
observations  of  large  samples  of  infants  and  young  children 
have  Y^en  made  in  order  to  derive  average  growth  curves, 
relating  chronological  age  to  the  development  of  a  wide  variety 
of  physiological  and  mental  capacities.      With  the  same 
exception,  life  histories  of  this  type  have  been  collected 
retrospectively.      Still  another  important  way  of  classifying 
life  histories  refers  to  how  structured  they  are,  that  is 
'how  free  the  respondent  is  to  incXude  arid  exclude  material, 

V.  V  ^.l^  recent'  decades,  a  number  of  life  history  studies, 
which  differ  in  seveiral  respects  from  the  above,  have  been 
carried  out.    Some  hive  been  more  strictly  focussed  on  particular 
types .of  events  -  fertility  histories,  migration  histories, 
occupational  histories..    Some  have  been  prospective,  rather 
than  retrospective,  following  up  the  same^ individuals  over 
shorter  or  longer  time  spans.      These  ^t'ob  vary  in  how  narrow 
or  broad  a  scope  of  events  they  qaver  -  following ''individuals  - 
through. a  political  election  campaign  to  find  out  how  they 
decide  on  which  party  to  vote  for,  versus,  for  example,  following 
a  sample  from  their  birth  in  1946  to  the  present  and  collecting 
a  great  variety  of  information  -  medical,  social,  psychological, 
educational,  occupational, etc.      Finally,  while  all  of  the  * 
types  of  life  histories  mentioned  thus  far  have  involved  direct 
interviewing  or  observation  of  individuals,  the  first  few 
examples  of  culling  databanks  for  biographical  information  have 
already  appeared,  and  more  will  surely  follow. 

Now  it  is  most  unlikely  that  Blau  and  Duncan  placed 
their  own  study  in  this  very  broad  tradition  at  the  onset  of 
their  work.      But  it  has  become  more  apparent  with  time. 
Duncan  now  sp&aks  of  "the  socio-economic  lile  cycle"  and,  in 
a  programmatic  statement,  suggests  that  other  types  of  life  * 
cycles  be  investigated     health  life  cycles,  marital  and 
family  life  oyclea,  and  so  on.      That  this  was  clearly  not  .in 
Blau  and  Duncan's  minds  should  in  fact  be  evident  from  a — 
minor  flaw  in  the  design  of  their  study.      The  sample  which  . 
they  studied  consisted  of  a  representative  croea-section  of 
maj.es  aged  20-64.      These  were  questioned  about  their  social 
origins  and  backgrounds,  their  education,  and  their  first 
job  and  tlieir  occupati-on  and  income  at  the  time  they  were 
interviewed.      The  difficulty  arises  in  analysing  the  part 
played  by  what  perhaps  seems  like  a  siraj^le,  straighirf orward 
variable:    namely,  age. 

In  the  life  hii^tory  or  the  life  cycle,  age  is*  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  story  one  is  trying  to  tell;    in  some 
cases  its  relevance  is  to  psychological  development,  in  others 
to  the  social  position  of  given  age  statuses,  in  still  others  to 
cultural  prescriptions  ot  the  behaviour  considered  appropriate 
at  parti-cular  ages.      How, then,  can  one  study  characteristic 
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features  or  the  life  cyclp  per  se,  the  socio-economic  life 
cycle,  ,for  exampl^,  if  one  gathers  rel^rospective  data  from 
men  ranging  in  age  from  20  to  64?    .  In  fact,  one  cannot  do  so 
in  unequivocal  Tashion,  if  one. hops  over  all  of  the  intervening 
years  between  becoming  economically  active  (first  job)  and  the 
time  of  the  interview.     Note  t  at  "first  job"  is  a  life  cycle 
concepi;  -  it.i^  an  event  specified  by  reference  to  tl^e  4 
context  of.  an  individual  biography,  but  "present  job"  is  nat 
a  life  cycle  concept,  since  it  is  defined  with  reference  to  ^ 
calendar  timg,  no  matter  where  that  puts  individuals  in  the  life 
Ksycle.  :    In  fact,  where  the  model  discussed  by  Keyfitz  is 
*used  by  Blau  and  Duncsui,  no  data  are  reported  for  men  aged 
20-25,  for  many  of  whom  "first  ^ob",  let  alone  preseht  job- 
was    an  event  that  had  not  yet  taken  place* 

So  we  are  forced  to  introduce  one  further  distinction 
in" this  already  long  list:  that  between  age,  as  a  c^ross- 
sectional  variable  at  a  particular  point  in  calendai?,  time,  and 
age  as  a  life  cycle  variable  -  and  this  leads  inevitably,  to  * 
the  concept  of^the  cohort,  or  the  age  class,  of  persons  who 
moved  through  the  life  cycle  in  the  same  span  of  calejidar  time. 
When  cohorts  are  introduced  by  Blau  and  Duncan  into  their  model 
they  admit  readily  the  inadequacies  of  their  data,  as  they 
leave rToehind  the  variables  which  can  be  placed  in  a  life  cycle 
context  -  father's  occupation  when  son  was  aged  16,  own 
education,  first  job  -  and  move  on  to  the  perilous  "present 
job".      They  stratified  their  sample  into  four  10-year  age 
cohorts  and  compared  correlations  among  the  life  cycle  variables 
for  eachucohprt ,  in  ord'er  to  pee  if  there  were  any  historical 
trends  in  these  correlations.    But  it  was  not  possible  for  them 
to  raise  the  same  strategic  problem  with  regard  to  buch  non- 
life  cycle  vaariables . as  present  job  dr  income.      They  note: 
"When  we  turn  to  correlations  involving  respondent's  occupational 
status  in  1962  {y),^the  interpretation  of  intercohort 
differences  as  a  historical  time  series  is  no  longer  legitimate. 
The  cohorts,  observed  as  a  cross^-section  of  age  groups  in  1962, 
differed  in  length  of  working  experience  and  in  time  elapsed 
since  leaving  their  families .of ^orientation.      Effects  of  these 
differences  are  inextricably  bixed  with  any  differences  due 
to  the  periods  at  which  the  cohorts  initiated  tHeir  careers.**^ 
(Blau  and  Duncan)* 

Still  another  difficulty  arose  in  applying  the 
particular  type  of  causal  Analysis  to  the  Blau  and  Duncan  data. 
The  use  of  path  coefficients  in  their  work  is  somewhat  dependent 
on  being  able  to  specify  an  unambiguous  time  sequence  of 
events,  so  that  one  can  avoid  the  pitfall  of  imputing  later 
events  as  the  "cause'**  of  preceding  events.      Inevitably,  one 
4as  to  ri^e  herd  oyer  what  appear  to  be  atypical  life  histories, 
where  people  do  tfiiftgs  in  the  "wrong"  order.      In  the  Duncan 
model,  it  is  for  'exaitple  assumed  that  people  complete  their 
education  prior  to  going  to  work.      In  this  sense,  the  arrow 
in  the  structure  of  causal  paths  goeis  Hnambiguously  from 
education  to  .bcdupation^      Yet  it  is  reported  that  as  many 
as  one-eighttt  of  the  sample  did  not  conform  to  this  assumption 
of  a  fixed  -Vehavioural  sequence.      Here,  the  authors  admit  that 
they  have  ,"^0  resign.    "Despite  the  strong  probability  that  the 
U-W  sequefiiffce  is  reversed  fot  an  appreciaole  minority  of 
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respondents,  we  hav.e  hardly  any  alternative  to  the  assuin{>,tion 
made  here."      (Blau  and  Duncan).  * 

^    These  are  clearly  afte?r-t}ie-fact  observations  and 
ones  that  could  not  have  been  formulated  so  explicitly  h^d 
not  the  Duncan"  paradigm  been  sc  well  constructed,  in  the  first 
pl^ce. ^  *  '  ' 

In  the  I)imcan  model,  there  is  no  global  measure  of 
"social  mobility",  in  the  form  of  a  summary  index  of  the 
frequency  or  ^ount  of  movement?  from  father's  to  son's  social 
position.      Social  mobility  has  been  replaced  by  what  is  called 
the  ^^achievement  process",  and  this  in  turn  is  characterised* 
by  the  strength  ot  tne  bonds  between*  the  various  links  in  the 
process.      The  sizes  of  the  various'  path  coefficients  in  the 
diagram  characterising  the  socio-economic  life  cycle,  represent 
the  final  output*  of  the  Duncan  model;/ 

As  Keyfitz  has  pointed  oijt,  Duncsm's  nse  of  regression 
coefficients  to  characterise  the -essential  feature  of  the 
socio-econc^mic  life  cycle,  derives,  from  his  working  with 
scaled  variables.      If  statuses  are  defined-  only  in  nominal, 
unsealed. form,  then  another  kind  of  mathematical  language,  that 
of  matrices,  is  appropria1>e.      And  Keyfitz  suggests  that  matrix 
models.  Qould  'be  developed  within  the  temporal  and  causal 
framework  of  the  Duncan  paradigm,  by  constructing  transition 
matrices  for  describing  "movement"  from,  let  us  say,  the  family 
of  origin  to  various  types  of  levels  of  educational  achievement, 
and  so  on.  .  . 

rt  is, in  this  connection  apposite  %o  review  the  recent 
work,  of  Raymond  Boudon,  for  he  has  taken  on  just*  this  task» 
However,  Boudon' s  model  is  not  stochastic,  but  on  the  cojitrary 
a  fully  deterministic  one.    (Boudon  1974) 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  book,  Boudon  'gives  a 
Highly  telescoped  version  of  all  of  the  problems  he  later  takes 
up.      At  the  same  time,  he  presents  his  special  method  of  worl^:: 
the  development  of  models  of  a  fictitious  society, in  which 
certain  rather  strict  "rules  of  the  game"  are  observed^and  in 
which  the  players'  behaviour  is  governed  by  a  l>ew  other  simple 
, restrictions,  notably  how  many  players  there  are  of  different- 
types  and  how.  many  places  are  available  to  them  in  the 
spheres  where  the  game  is  played.      As  with  most  games, 
Boudon's  are  competitive  and  individualistic:    no  allowance  is 
made  for  the  formation  of  alliances  or  coalitions. 

The  first  apjilication  of  Ihe  method  concerns  equality 
of  educational  opportimity.      Boudon's  model'  refers  to.  a 
fictitious  society  only  in  the  sense  that  it  does^^hot  correspond 
to  any  particular  society,  but  is  rather  a  synthesis  of  the 
current  situation  in  the  non-socialist  industrial  societies 
of  the  West.      Specifically,  Boudon  extracts  the  following 
conditions  from  the  fa**  more  complex  state  of  affairs  in 
these  societies:    families  have  positions  in  the  stratification 
order;    to  each  position  there  is  associated  a  petrticular 
probability  that  children  in  such  families  will  do  well. (or- 
poorly)  in  compulsory  scltool;    to  each  combination  of  social 
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position  and  level  of  success  in  compulsory  school,*  tJjere  is 
associated  a  given  probability  of  remaining  in  the  educational  , 
system  after  th,e  completion  of  compulsory  school;    each,  of 
these  probabilities  of  remaining  in  school  will  operate  not  ' 
just  once,  but  as  often  ^as  there  occurs  a  branching  point  in  ' 
the  educational  system,  where  young  people  decide  either  to 
continue  in  school  or  to  leave. 

Boudon  then  proceeds  to  assign  numbers  to  the  various 
elements  of  his  model:    the  number  of  pdsitigns  in  the 
stratification  system,  the  number  of  families  in  each. position, 
the  probabilities  associated  with  success  or  failure  in 
compulsory  school  for  young  people  from  each  social  position, 
the  probabilities  for  each  socio-acaderaic  category  of  remaining 
in  school,  "and  the  number  of  branching  point?  in  the 
educatipoal  ^y^teia  at  vhich  the  decision  to  remain  in  school  is 
taken#.    Ono^  all  of  thes'e  numbers  are  assigned,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  make  the  model  "move"  from  its  original  .^tate, 
which  consists  of  the  distribution  of  young  people  according 
to  social  origins  and  level  of  success  in  compulsory  school, 
to  its  final  state,  which  corresponds  to  the  distribution  of 
the  same 'set  of  young  people -according  to  social  origins  and 
the  level  of  education  they  complete,  varying  from  no  further 
s'chooling  to  university  graduation, 

Boudon  has  been. able  to  make  use  of  a  great  amount  of 
empirical  research  based  on  what  he  calls  school  "housekeeping" 
studies,  as  the  source  of  the  numbers  he  has  put  into  his  model. 
While  schools  have  sulways  kept  records  on  their  pupils,  for 
both  administrative  and  pedagogical  purposes,  in  recent  years 
record-keeping  has  taken  on  new  perspect^es  as  it  has  been 
adapted  to  research  and  planning  purpos»t'     The  most  important 
feature  of  educational  record-keeping  today  is  the  gradually 
improving  co-ordination  of  information  which  was  formerly 
scattered  in  separate  schools  or  separate  school  systems, 
into  larger  and  larger  pools  of  inf ormat^ion  covering  all  pupils 
in  all  schools.  .  'Purthefraore ,  school  record-keeping  is  now 
becoming  connected  with  population  registers  or  other  means  * 
of  mdking  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  populatiort  of  a  given 
age.      Finally,  the  records  ^re  now  kept  regularly,  so  that  new 
information  is  continuously  fed  into  therii«      As  a  result,  it 
is  now  possible  to  envisage  tracing  successive  cohorts  - 
defined  as  all  of  those  born  Jin  a  given  year,  or  entering 
school  in  a  given  year,  or  leaving  compulsory  school  in  a 
given  year  -  as  they  move  through  the  often  complex  maze  of 
further  courses,  schools,  diplomas,  and  the  like.      Thu^s  far, 
no  large-scale  investigation  of  such  movement  by  an  entire  age 
cohort,  and  baBe(J  .on  educational  records,  has  been  carried  out. 
But  small  pieces  of  the  entire  process  have  been  studied  and 
the  status  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  today  is  much  like 
that  of  a  partially  solved  ji^j^saw  puzz^e\      Boudon  has  used 
his  imagination  and  simple  mathematics ^,to  fil\  in  the  missing 
pieces,  and  developed  a  model  which  is/more  or  less  compatible 
with  what  is  known  and  of  Value  because  "it  can  provide  a  set  of 
useful  tools  for  making  hypothetical  jftxperiraents  without  having 
to  manipulate  the  "real  world".  /* 
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fioudon  .carrfes  out  one  jBuch  experiment.     He  asks: 
wMt  would,  happen  if  children  ""were  uniformly  distributed  with 
respect  to  relative  level  of  success  or  failure  in  compulsory 
school,  no  matter  what'  their  social^origitxs?     Because  of     '  - 
the  rxxles  of  the  game  h^^  has^  proposed,  Boudon  demonstates  that 
J;hi8  would  have  only,  a  »i,nor  effect /on  the  level  o£  further 
educaijion  achieved.      The  leitter  would  still  vary  to  a  great 
degree  according  to  social. origins,  ^because  every ^time  the 
young  ^people  in  a.  cohort  came,  to  a  branching  point  in  th^ 
sohool  system,.  tKe  proportion  regaining  wonld       the  greater, 
the  more  socially  advantaged  the  family  of  origin.  The 
repeated  wo'tkings  of  these  unlike  propensities  is,   in  Boudon»s 
model,  the  toajor  source  of  inequality  of  education^  opportunity* 

In  his  nexV  :gu:gumen^ ,  Boudon  ,t?dces  up  the  question 
of  the  experiences-  of , later  cohorts  ojC"  young  people,  living  in 

^a  world ,yhich  is  much  like  that  of  the  first  Cohort,  but 
one  in.whxch  the  propensities  to  remaiit  in  school  at  the  various 

, branching  .points  in  the  educational  system,  gradually  increase 
with  the'i>^ssage  of  t.^me       They  increase  for  each  successive 
cohort  by  10b6  of  the  d^f^^rence  between  the  initial  probability 
and  a  probability  of  1.      tfote^'that  this  implies  a  far  larger 
Increase  fai^- those  initially  least  likely  than  for  those  most 
likely  to  yerpain  ip  sci.^o"^;    an  initial  prolaability  of  %85 
would  go  up  to  .89  after  three  successive  lO^o  ^.ncre as es,  while 
to  initial  p;robablllty  of  .20  would  be  raised  to  ,42  dfter 

..three  ^su^cessiye  10^^ Increases,,  ,  '  '  ^ 

*  ,    '  '  ^  ^ 

But  If  all  of  the  other  features  of 'the  model  remain 
the  same,  most  of  t'he  gains  in  equality,  of  predispositions 
from  one  cohort  .to  the  next  are  eroded  by  the  exponential  form 
which  the  model  takes.      That  is,  of  a  given  cohorf  from 
diverse  soc^ai  oi^igins  the  proppriions  still  continuing  their  . 
education  will  diverge   more  and  rao2?e-frora  one  ^uiother  at  each"*^' 
branching  point  in  the  school  system.      Boudon  has,  in  this 
respect,  elegantly  distinguished  between  historical  changes  ' 
affecting  successive  cohorts  in  the  population,  and  life 
cycle  effects  working  on  a  g^ven  cohort  as  it  moves  through  a 
seque^ace  of  statuses.  .  ,  .  ' 

^  '     Boudori!s  conclusions  concerning  inequality  of 
educational  opportunity  derive  directly  from  the  main  f  eatui;a5  * 
of  his  model:    on  the  whole,  most  of  the  source  of  such 
inequality  lies  outside  of  the  educational  system,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  th^  stratification  order  of  society.      In  this 
sense,  the  first  part  of  the  book  is  in  no  way  cou* ter- 
intuitive,  there  Owing  relatively  little  cognitiv?  distance 
between  the  way  the  model  is  constructed  and  the  effects  it 
produces  pnce  it  is  made  to  operate. 

In  the  next  section,  Boudon  takes  cohorts  of  youth 
bejond  the  educational  systems  and  into  the  occupational  and 
class  system,      Vheir  social  origins  and*  their  level  of 
education  are  row  what  determine  the  position  they  will  assume 
in  the  adult  eocJ o  •economic  sphere.     Again,  there  are 
restrictioiis  irapuccd  by  virtue  of  the  number  of  persons  with 
given  qualifications  who  will  be  cjbrapeting  for  a  specified 
number  of  positions.    He  -specifies  two  rules  of  the  game  by 
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-which  recruits  move  into  adult  positions:    a- meritocratic^ 
principle,  by  which  all  who  have  achieved  a  given  educational 
level  are  treated- equally,  and  a  dominance  principle,  by  which 
those  of  morfr  prestigeful  social  origins  are.  favoured*  In 
the  simulations  of  the  mode^L  reported  by  Boudon,  he  first  allows 
only  the  meritocratic  principle. to  operate,  and  then  allows  it 
to  interact  vith  thfi  dominance  principle  so  that  those  of  the 
highest  education  level  and  tlye  most  favoured  social  origins 
are  treated  most  preferentially,  followed' by  tjiose  of  the 
highest  educational  l^vel  and  the  next  most  favoured  social 
origins^  and  so'pn,  '    "      ^  ,  -  , 

Once^Hsgain,  Boudon  makes  his  model  of '  inequali^ty  of 
social  opportunity,  as  he  calls  it,  move*  from*  its  iivitial 
state  to  itB  final  state,,  in  which  all  members^of  th^  coliort 
have  moved  out  of  the  educational  systejdjjand  into  positions  ^s 
adul^t  members  of  society  witlji  places  in  tif e  stra-j^if ication 
order*    He  does  this  for  all       the  succeteire  cohx)rts 
generated  earlier,  each  characterised  by  a  h^gh^  average 
educational^  level  than  its  predecessor* 

« 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Boudon*  s  ^inal  mo/el ,  ' in 'which 
he  links  u]c>  the  beginning  paint  of  his  first  model  -  tlie  social 
origins  of  a  cohort  -  with  the  end  point  of  his  last  -  the 
social  destinations  of  the  cohort  -  thereby  producing  a  model  of 
intergenerational  social  mobility*    By  running  out  th^  mofiel 
for  a  succession  of  cohorts,  each  with  greater  equal-ity  Of 
educational  opportunity,  and  higher  educatianal  levels  than  its 
predecessor,  he  can  experiment  with  the  effects  of  such 
structural  crianges  on  intergenerational  raobijity*      The  changes 
in  mobility  will  be  an  outcome  of  the  way  in  which  the  upward 
shift  of  the  educational  distribution  interacts^ with  (a)  un- 
changing marginal  distributions,  i*e«,  mumber  of  "places 
available"  in  each  position  in  the  stratification  system,  and 
(b)  unchanging  rules  of  the  game  by  which  available  places  are 
distributed*      These  interactions  tend  on  the  whole  to  produce 
oi)ly  small  and  ijregular  changes  in  intergenerational  mobility* 

Much  will^Be  made  of  the  genuine  differences  betweens^ 
Duncan's  and  Boudon »s  work  ^  not  least  by  the  authors  themselves 
Let  me  therefore  emphasize  three  points  of  convergenbe* 

.     A-    First,  both  have  chosen  to  describe  stratif ieo^on 
proces'ses 'in  a  temporal  framework  in  the  double 
sensed  specified  above  -  calendar  and  .lifer  cycle  time  - 
and  therefore  both  find  it  natural  to  trace  the 
successive  statuses  of  cohorts* 

-*    Second,  both  have  attempted  to  catch  up  the  tension 
between  liberating  and.  constraining  forces  affe'cting 
individuals  relative  to  the  system  oi^^cial 
stratification*    In.I>uncan*s  model,  the  relevant 
terms  are  achievement  and  ascription, *  in  Boudon's, 
they  are  his  meritocratic  and  dominar^ce  principles* 
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\     -    Third,  both  h^ive,  perhaps  *liiadvertently,  devoted  most 
of  their  analytic  effort  to  ttve  fearly  phases  of  the 
life  cycle,    ^To  be  sure,  Dujican'is  fullscale  jnodel 
insikes  allowance  for  what  he  dall§  cayeer  contingencies, 
arid  ^these  are  examined  in  one  chapter.  oX  .the  most* 
receni;  work  by  Duncan  and  his  colleagues  (Duncan  et.al,, 

^     ,        1972),      Nonetheless,  in  both  theories  only  families 
and  schools  -  the  two  determining  environments  of  < 
childhood  and  youth  t-  are  visible  as  the  stages  on 
\  •      which  the  socio-economic  life  cycle  is  acted  out. 

These  parallels  have  become  apparent  to  my  colle^agues  and 
me  in  the  course  of  ,our  work  on  a  not  unrelated  study.  The 
Norwaigian  Life  History  Study,  (Rogoff  Ramsj^y  1972,  1973,  1974, 
Skrede,  *L974).      Our  research  design  is  that  of  a  retrospective 
lif6  hiflft-tory,  collected  from  representative  samples  of^three 
8ing5.e-year  cohorts 'of  pales  interviewed  when  they  were  30,  40, 
or  50  years  of' age.      We  have  covered  various  sequences  of 
activities  and  statuses  -^family  Jife,  education,  migration, 
jjobs,  industry,  earnings,  end  so  on  -  in  principle  continuously 
(in  practice  the  briefest  time  unit  noted  was  one  month;  from 
the  time  the  men  reached  14  years  of  age  until  the  time  they  were 
interviewed.      This  enables  us  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  equality 
of  opportunity,  of ^achievement,  and  of  distribution  of  life 
chances  very  much  within  the  temporal 'and  causal  framework  of 
the  J)uncan  model,  as  j^/ell  as  to  try  to  estimate  coefficients  of 
the  types  of  parameters  suggested  by  Boudon. 

/  * 

However,  we  are  exploring  the  same  Research  design  for 
new  possibilities.      One  of  these  has  certairi^resemt)lances  to 
still  another  sociological  method,  namely  that  of  the  Itime  budget,* 
Valuable  ins_4ghts -into  soV:ial  conditions  have  been  obtained 
from  observing  how  people  spend  their  time  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  a  week.      Life  history  data  may  be  viewed  as'a  time 
budget  writ  large,  a  kind  o^  over-view  of  how  people  spend 
their  lives.      To  be  sure,  if  we  simply  aggregate  the  whole  life 
span  into  ojie  gr^at  bloc  of  time,  then  we  foreclose  all. 
possibility  of  gaking  use» of  the  sequential  aspect  of  the  data 
for  causal  analysis.      UsQd  judiciously,  however,  it  provides 
interesting  leads  with  respect  to  equality  and  inequality  Jjiv-t*^ 
society,'.    The  following  examples  may  persuajde  others  as  t^ey. 
are' beginning  to  persuade  us. 

The  first  example  concerns  the< relationship  between  , 
socio-economic  status  t/jB  father's  occupation  eind  the  men's  own 
eaucational  :fc,^vel.      However,  educational  level  is  not  a  fixed 
ijtatus,  we  have  observed.      In  each  cohort,*  there  wer^  men  taking 
some  kind  of  coua;se'       study  ^s  late  as  at  the  time  of  the 
interview.      To,  b^  sure,  they  were  few  of  these  among  the  fifty- 
year-olds.      The  general  picture  is  given  in -tabular  form 
below  (see  Table  1)  showing  the  avelfege  length  of  post-compulsory 
schooling  at  five  year  intervals  from  the  age  of  twenty  to 
the  time  of  the  interview  in  1971,  according  to  father Is  occupat- 
ional status.  •  . 
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Table  1 

Mean  Duration  (In  Months)  of  Educational  Attainment 
above  the  Compulsory  Level  of  the  "End  of  Selected 
Calendar  Years»  According  to  Soclo-Economlc 
Status  of  Father's  Occupation 


Calen- 
dar 

Socio-Economic  Status 

Y6ar 
ana 
Age 
Cohort 

I 

(high) 

11 

III 

IV 

Father's 
occu- 
pation* 
not  re- 
ported 

Father 
not 

main  t 
provider 
-  VI 

ji^  hot* 
a  J  ARC 

921 

1941 

39.0 

26.0 

8.1 

.  5.3 

9.9 

9-4  . 

1946  ' 

55.5 

32.9 

*  '11.5 

13.8 

12*5 

1S)51 

'   62.4  • 

36*9 

13.1 

Jr  8.4 

14.7 

15*0 

1956 

64.0 

1  X  Q 

0  •  0 

16 .3 

15*6 

1961 

65.5 

39.2 

14.2 

9.2 

16.6 

15** 

1966 

^66. S 

39.7 

.  14. '6 

•9.6  - 

16.6' 

a6*o 

1071 

66 . 5 

39.8 

9.8 

17  X 

1  ImO 

10  *U  " 

.  (177) 

(62'7) 

(392) 

(12J 

'!    (33J  ^ 

^b)  Arc 

Cohort"  ] 

L9^1 

1951 

42.3 

.32:1 

13.0' 

9.1 

21*^ 

12*0 

1950  • 

62,^ 

42.2  ' 

'  17.4 

1K7 

28.7 

13*2 

1961 

\68.2 

44. 1> 

18.9 

13.3- 

'  30.8 

14.8  ' 

1966 

6'9.2 

45.3 

19.8 

14*1 

30*8 

15*7 

1971 

69^9 

45.9 

20.1 

14-4 

31.3 

16-0^ 

(n) 

(82) 

(135) 

(491) 

(3'48) 

(18) 
« 

(20)- 

c)  Ar 

e  Cohort 

1941 

1961-  ^ 

49.3 

^8.2 

^ 

20,6 

17.2 

31.3 

16.7 

1966 

70.7 

51.8 

27.3 

22.6 

43.9 

20.9  . 

197A 

75.2 

56.2 

29.3 

24.6 

46.0 

23.1 

(n) 

(79) 

(116) 

(496) 

(307) 

(18) 

(38) 

49'3 
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a?hese  are  cumulative  figures,  showing  how  men  added. on 
additional  months  df  education  to  what  they  had  acquired  bj^fthe 
age  of  twenty,    For  example,,  in  the  oldest  cohort,  the  men  from 
the  most  favourable  category  of  socio-economic  origins  had  acquired 
39»0  months  of  schooling,  or.three-and-oue-quarter  years,  on  the 
average,  by  the  time  they  we3?e  twenty,  in  contrast  to  the  average 
of  less  tJian  half  a  year  of  post-primary  schooling  for  men  from 
the  lowest  category  of  social  origins.    Thirty  years  later,  the 
f  omer  had  accumulated  in  all  over  S%  years  of  education^  on  the 
average,  while  the  latter  )aad  added  on  only  a  few  more  months  and 
had  no  more  than  9*8  months  in  all. 

While  gains  in  education  occxir  throughout  all  periods  of 
the  life  cycle  observed  in  our  study,  most  of  th6  accumulation 
occurs  in  the  earlier  perio(is?.      A  rather  different  pattern 
characterises  the  distribution  over  the  life  cycle  of  periods 
of  illness  or  injury,  serious  enough  to  result  in  withdrawal 
from  work  or  school  for  aV least  a  month.    These  are  shown  in 
Table  2.  ; 

Bven  by  the  age  of  fifty,  the  men  have  not,  on  the 
average,  accumulated  lengthy  illness  histories  -  no  more  than  a 
toteil  of  a  third  of  a  year  over  a  long  life  span,  (However, 
these  are  self-reports,  subject  to  faulty  memory  and  other  forms 
of  bias,      Moreover,  in  a  sample  .survey ,  based  on  voluntary 
interviews,  the  non-respondents  almost  cer,tainlv  have  more 
serious  medical  histories  than  the  respondents* ;     There  are  the 
expected  differences  by  socio-economic  origins •    Note,  in  fact, 
that  the  men  in  the  youngest  cohort  have  already  accumulated 
more  months  of  illness  or  injury,  if  they  come  from  the  least 
favourable  socieuL  origins,  than«  the  men  twenty  years  their 
senior  from  the  most  favourable  origins. 

These  examples  concern  single  aspects  of  the  life 
histories  -  education  and  illness  -  respectively.  Something 
closer  to  the  time  budget  over  the  life  span  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  1,  based  on  a  scheme  developed  to  classify  the  major 
activity  in  which  each  man  yas  engaged  for  each  month  of  the 
time  span  covered  in  the  inteafview.     The  classification 
scheme  is  admittedly  ad  hoc,    ^We  began  with  the  two  core 
.adtivit'ies  of  gPing  to  school  and  beijig  gainfully  employed,  and 
added  others  such  as  being  an  unpaid  family  worker,  being 
\xnemployed,  ill,  .on  an  extended  vacation,  in  compulsory  military 
service,  and  so  on.      Figure  1  shows  the  per  cent  of  man-months 
devoted  to  each  major  activity  for  each  of  the  thirty-stpc  years 
covered  in  the  interviews  with  the  men  in  the  oldest  age  cohort. 
The  profile  of  activities  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
life  cycle  concept,  per  se.      As  fourteen-year-olds  most  of  the 
men  were  either  in  school,  woi^king  for  their  families,  doing  odd 
jobs^  or  at  work.     The  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  each  of 
tnese  activities  gradually  shifts,  the *f Irst  two  decreasing,  the 
last  increasing.      We  hope  to  develop  methods  of  an^ysing 
these  shifting' activity  profiles,  and  to'apTply  these  to  the 
.study  of  social  stratification  stnd  inequality. 
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.  Table  2 

Mean  Accumut^ted  Duration  of  Tianesses  (in  Months) 
at  the  End  of  Selected  Calendar  Years,  According 
to  Socio-Economic  Status  of  Father's  Occupation 

Corrected  Values 


I 

il 

III 

IV 

V  ^ 

VT 

a)  Arc 

Cohort  : 

921 

1941 

,2 

.8 

1 . 1 

^  •  -* 

1 .  0 

1946 

^  .5 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

3.0 

2.3 

1951  ^ 

.8 

2.1 

2.2 

2^2 

3.3 

2.3 

bo 

0 

•  o 

Z  «o 

2 . 7 

2.7 

3.3  ^ 

3.7 

1961 

1.0 

3.2  • 

3.2 

3.3 

4.3 

1966 

1.5 

3*9 

II 

3.8 
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One  last  cxkmple,  while  not  typical  for  this  type  of 
an^aysis,  doeg  illustrate  certain  interesting  features  o£  the 
study  of  life  cycles  and  cohorts.      In  Figure  1,  a  special  • 
type  of  activity  is  included  under  the  category  "Other  activities" 
for  the  calendar  years  1940  to  1945,  when  these  men  were  19  to  24  .  . 
years  oX  age^.  •   Theses  were  of  course  activities  relating  to 
World  War  II,  and  include  everything"  from  illegal  activities  in 
the  home  front  in  occupied  Norway,  to  being  a  refugee  in  Sweden,  ^ 
being  in  a  forced  0.ab<?hui  battalion,  serving  in  the  merchant  fleet  - 
or  being  in  a  concentration  camp*  ^  *  * 

•  ,     '      '  * 
These  were  unique  experiences,  repre^senting  the  sp^ecial 
juECtion  'of  being  in  a  .particular  phase  of  the  life  cycle  at  a^ 
particular  period  in  hi&tory*      Nothing  comparable  is  recorded 
for  the  younger  cohor.tbV     And  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
type  of  activity  is'^by  no  means  irrelevant  to  the  analysis  .of 
socio-economic  status6^d  and  processes. 

We  have*  examined  the  number  of  months  devoted  to  war,*- 
related  activities  for  men  coming  from  different  soxsio-economic  ^ 
.backgrounds*     The  e&tiiflate*  we  Kave  now  are  faulty^  because  they 
refer  to  a  five-year  time  period  somewhat  out  of  phase  wath 
history  •  namely  the  years  1942  -  1946,      Nonetheless,  the 
trend    seems  clear:    the.  more  f avour^bl e*  the  young  men's  social 
origins,  the  more  t-ime^^tljey  spent  in  war-related  activities,  ^he 
percentage  of"TIme  (for  this  misphased  period)  given  to  war 
activities  is  10,7  for  m^n  from  most  favourable  social  origins, 
decreasing  tp  under '65^  for  t^iose  from  least  privileged  spcial 
origins.      And  whatever  ^Ise  participation  in  war  related  y 
activities  may  have'  me^t,  we  have  evidence  that  for  some  of  the  ( 
men" in  the  sample  it  had  so  serious  effects  on  their  health  that 
they  were  permanently  handicapped  and  out  of  the  labour  force 
by  the  time  they  were  interviewed.  -  Among  the  relatively  small 
grouR  of  permanently  hanijcapped  (about  3.5i^o  of        sanple  of  50-^ 
year-olds;  the  estimated  average  time  spent  on  war-related 
activities  was  about  twice  as  high  as  the  highest  figure  cited 
above.' 

To' repeat',  this  is  not  a  typical  problem  in  the  study  of 
social  stratification.      3ut  it  siJiggests  that  a  causal  temporal 
framework  is  not  many  steps  femoveU  from. a  confj^ntajion  with 
history  -  from  which  indeed  the  3tu%  of  socTea,  Stratification 
should  not  be  remote. 
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Education  an^^cial  Mobility  in  Britain 
knee  World  War  11^ '^^ 

by 

A,  H,  Halsey 


I.  '  Education yEquallty  and  Mobility 

A  coyfrerence  on  education  and  mobility, reflects  the  fact 
that  among  the  O.E.C.D.  countries  and  beyond,  education  is  now 
big  business  and  big  politics,  in  large  measure  because  of  the 
widespread/expectation  that  riches  and  democratic  access  to 
them  hSjyeybeen  thought  to  be  attainable  through  educational 
reform/  4t  falls  to  me  to  discuss  \rtiere  Britain  stands  in 
what  has /been  dpscrihed  as  the  "centiiry  of  the  child"  and  in 
a  periocy  of  high  educational  aspirations,  and  hopes  foif,  Social 
equality  through  the  reconstruction  of  schooling*     '   *  "  .\ 

/  Literate,  or  at  least  polysyllabic,  and  nxamerate,  or  at 
least  statistical,  discussion  of  these  questions  typically .occurs 
at  conferences  of  university  presidents  or  O.E.C.D.  seminars, 
'i.e.  imong  the  tiny  "J^roportion  of  the  world*s  population  with  ^ 
unjlve|rsity  degrees  and  international  connections.    The  possibi- 
lity/that life  chances  are  over-identified  with  academic  certi-  . 
ficaies  and  educational  biographies  in  such  circles  would 
scarcely  merit  remark  were  it  not  for  the  current  debate  on 
the  fteff eot  of  family  and  schooling"  \^ich  is  the  'sub-title  of 
Chr:stopher  Jencks'  Inequality  and  \^ich  indicates  a  broadening 
in  :'ecent  years  of  tne  terms  of  the  discussion.    The  efficiency 
of  Educational  policy  as  a  means  to  the  realisation  of  equality 


1) 


This  essay  relies  for  the  most  part  on  two  studies  of  mobility 
in  Britain,  one  by  D.V.  Glass  and  his  associates  at  the  London 
school  of  Economics  carried  out  in  I9A9  and  the  other  by  my 

at  Nuffield  College,  Oxford,  carried  out  in 
1972.    The  L.S.E.  1949  sample  was  one  of  10,000  adults  in 
Great  Britain,  i.e.  it  included  men  and  women  ani  covered 
Scotland.    The  Oxford  1972  data  are  from  a  sample  of  10,000 
adult  males  in  Epgl-^d  and  Wales.    In  the  second  study  we 
deliberately  repeated  the  key  questions  from  the  1949  study 
but  also  added  others  either  to  ensure  comparison  with  the 
American  study  (carried  out  in  1962)  by  Bliu  and  Duncan  or  to 
provide  a  new  base-line  for  future  enquiries.    The  data       "  - 
presented  constitute  a  preliminary  form  of  part  of  one  of' 
four  monographs  on  the  1972  study  •    I  am  indebted  particularly 
to  David  Istance  'for  his  ^research  assistance  in  preparing  the 

!u^^T^S^?^?5^i^^^       Appendices  I  and  II.    The  meml)ers  of 
the  Nuffield  College  team  are:    J.  Barton, H.  Bett, 
A,  Cooke,  J.H.  Goldthorpe,  S.  Graham,  A.H.  Halsey,  K.  Hope. 
D.  Istance,  C.  Llewellyn,  J.  Ridge,  P.  Thorbum.         .  ^ 
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(particularly;  in  the  form  of  equality  of  opport\faity)  of  income, 
wealth,  .health  and  social  respect  is  now  severely  in  question. 
Education  is  increasingly  seen  in  a  wider  context  of  social 
policy.    As  an  apparatus  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  its 
pride  of  place  has  been  challenged •    Thus,  for  example,  after 
three  years  of  research  in  the  British  "educational  priority  areas'% 
I  concluded  that  the  liberal  policies  characteristic  of  British 
educational  development  in  this  century  l^^d  failed  "basically  on  an 
inadequate  theory  of  learning.    They  failed  to  notice  tfeat  the 
major  determinants  of  educational  attainment  were  not  schoolmasters^ 
tout  social  situations,  not  curriculum  but  motivation,  not  formal 
access  to  the  school  but  support  in  the  family  and  the  community"  (1), 
As  xnstrtiments  for  the  attainment  of  social  equality,  I 
similarly  argued  that  "schools  cannot  accomplish  important  social 
reforms  such  as  the  detoocratisation  of  opportunity  unless  social 
reforms  accompany  the  educational  effort.    And  it  also  becomes 
more  evident  that  the  schools  are  hampered  in  achieving  even  their 
more  traditional  and  strictly  "educational"  purposes  when,  in 
societies  changing  rapidly  in' their  technologies  and  in  the  aspJ^ 
rations  of  their  populations,  a  comparable  effort  to  make  the  ^ 
required  change  in  social  structures  and  political  organisation 
is. lacking"  (1).  ^ 

In  any  case,  an  anthrgpol^ist  on  the  streets  of  Birmingham 
or  Huddersfield  quickly  acquii*6s  CT^nore  plebian  perspective  on  the  " 
effects  of  a  cehtury  of  reform.    Mis-^ears  are  assailed  incessantly 
by  the  monotonous  viilgarity  of  Radiol,  his  eyes  by  lavatory 
graffiti  and  the  Daily  Mirror,  testifying  to  the  existence  of  a 
literate,  if  dubiously  educated,  people.    Yet,  according  to 
UNESCO,  Britain  is  placed  among  the  most  highly  favoured  nations.-. 
In  1966,  while  the  British  were  preoccupied  with  comprehensive 
secondary  schools,  new  universities  and. polytechnics ,  there  were 
^60  million  adult  illiterates  in  the  U.N.  member  states  (2). 

In  the  context  of  O.E.C.D.  Member  countries  a  more  familiar 
view  of  educational  history  would-be  that  expressed  by  Martin  Trow's 
concept  of  successive  transformations.    Professor  Trow's  elaborations 
of  this  version  of  educational  modernisation,  written  from  the 
vantage  point  of  acute  obser^/ation  of  the  most  expan^Jed  educartional 
systems  in  the  world,  tempts  us  (though  he  has  no  such  intention) 
to  see  ourselves  with  a  future  always  in  the  American  oast.  Thus 
he  began  in  the  1950s  with  an  analysis  of  the  transforation  of 
.  secondary  schools  from  ^'terminal"  to  "preparatory"  functions.  He 


1)  A.H.  Halsey  fed*),  Educational  Priority!    E.P.A.  Problems  and 
Policies,  Vol,  1,  H.M.S.u.,  l4?i,  p.S.   

2)  c.f^  p.  Coombs,  The  World  Educational  Crisis.  0»U.P.,  l968, 
p^3.    The  current  estimate  is  VtfO  million  rising  to  850 
millibn  in.  the  ^f19BOs. 


went  on  in  the  1960s  to  consider  the  transition  from  ^lit«  to 
mass  hi-s^er  education  and,  in  the  1970s,  from  mass  to  universal 
college  exper}.ence  (!)♦    On  this  view,  however,  the.  most  that  can 
be  said  of  Britain  is  that  it  has  .traversed  the  lower  and  middle 
reaches  of  the  Trowlan  evolutionary  educational  course.  Those 
with. higher  degreJjk  constitute  only  0.2  per  cent  of  the  present  ■  . 
-adult  population  and  those  who  have  gone  beyond  .'A*  .l€!ye:Ls  (the 
qualification  leading  to  university  entrance)  make  up  scarcely 
mox^e  than  7  per  cent,    the  sun^nit  at  O.E.C.D.  is  indeed  rarified. 

Nevertheless,  the  official  evidence,  exemplified  by  the 
report  last  year  on  the  British  Government's  Genial  Hodsehold 
Survey  (2).  shows  that  the  direction  of  developmerft,  however 
slowly",  is  that  way*    ThU^t  among  men  aged  sixty-five  or  over 
who  began  their  schooling  at  the  beginning  of  the  oentury,  5  per 
cent  attained  some  sort  of  higher  educational  (^ualaf ication;  but 
the  figure  has  risen  to  13.6  per  cent  for  thofi^^  \fio  started  after 
the  194A  Act  and  will  be  up  to  a  fifth  for  *those  /who  are  in  school 
now.    Our  grandchildren  may  well  face  Martin .^irow's  present 
problems f  * 

Meanwhile,  and  perhaps  consequently,  British  preoccupations 
tend  to  remain  with  the  how  and  why  of  disti^bution  in  education^ 
opportiinity  an^, hence  with  the  native  tradition  of  "political 
arithmetic^*  -  a  perspective-,  neither  Unescpian  n"or  Trowian,  which 
focuses  on  the  counting  of  entries  in  school  registers  and  public 
examination  records^  asking  how  they  are  related  to  social  ori- 
gins, occupational  destinations  and  governmental  policies.. 

For  the  pre-Vfar  period  in  this  tradition  we  have  the  L.S.B. 
survey  of  a  national  sample  of  adults  can:ied  out  from  the  London 
School  of  Economics  by  D.V*  Glass  and  his  associates  in  '^949  (3), 
from  which  Mrs.  Floud  cons^tinicted  an  account  of  the  ^.-educational 
experience  of  those  Britons  who  had  mostly  grown  up  between  the 
1902  and  the  194A  Education  Acts,  i.e.  between  the  beginning  of 
the  national  system  of  selective  secondary  Schools  and  the' 
inception  of  universal  secondary  schooling.  Her,  conclusions  pro- 
vide a  finn  starting  point  for  my  discussidn.    ."The  educationaIj>-j 
system",  Mrs.  Floud  asserted,  "has  become  the  agency  of  occupatio- 
nal and  social  selection,  and  the  results  of  the  enquiry  presented 


1)  See  M/  Trow,  Problems  in  the  Transition  frnm  -RUtp  to  Mass 
Higher  Education,  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education, 

(2)  General  Household  Survey,  H.M.S*0.,  London,  1973. 

(3)  D.V.  Glass,  Social  KgbiUtv  in  Britain.  Routledge  and 
K.  Paul,  195^":  ^ 
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in  this  chapfer  make  clear  the  limited  fashion  in  which  it-  - 
runctloned  in  this  respect  in  the  inter-War  years.    The  19A4 
Act,  however,  provides  a  framework  of  reform,/  It  constitutes  a 
promise  of  change  in  the  nature  and  distribution  of ^  educational 
opportunity  which,  it  it'  materialises',  will  aOmost  ce'rtainay  ^ 
De  accompanied  by  considerable  changes  both  in-  the  social 
hierarchy  of  occupations  and  in  the  degree  of  mobility  within 
ana  between  occupations  .       ,  , 

>  * 
^    A  generation  has  now  passed  since  the  L.S.E,  study 
showed  the  patterns  of  mobility  among  those  who  gre??-tip  in 
Britain  before  the  War,  '  Jt  has  b%en  a  particularly  eventful 
thirty  years;    one  of  active  social  policy  in  search  of  greater  - 
equality  ^d  bpenness  against^  a  background  of  ecohomic  growth  and 
loss  of  imperial  status.    The  wish  to  test  the  tentative  hopes 
e:^ressed  by  Wrs,  Floud  and  the  underlying  thesis  of 
*  A  that  modernisation  tightens  the  bond  between  ^ 

education  and  occupation  lay  behind  the  decision  made  my 
colleagues  and  me  at  Nuffield  College  to  conduct  a  new  Social 
mobility  enquiry  in  1972,    We  wanted  to  assess  the  impact  of 
post-war  social  reform  and  economic  change  on  the  degree  of 
openness  in  British  society.    We  set  out  to  look  again  at  ike 
old  question  of  "Interchange  between  the  classes",  as  the 
problem  was  phrased  in  the  older  literature.    But  we  vere  also 
aware  that,  in  the  meantime,  new  methods  of  analysis  of  mobility 
had  been  develooed,  especially  by  0,P-  Duncan  and  his  colleagues 

niv®-.  •^•'^•^'^^  and- that,  associated  with  these  methods  of 
multiple  regression  analysis,  there  had  also  been  a  shift  away 
from  the  older  conception  of  Interchange  towards,  the  idea  of 
hierarchical  occupational  differentiation  in, which  the  essential 
sociological  task  was  to  measure  the  determinants  of  Individual 
occupational  achievement  (2)»    While  wanting  to  leave  open  the 
question  of  the  continuing  validity  of  the  concept  of  social  class 
used  in  the  L.S,E.  study  we  Redded  also  to  take  advantage  of,  ' 
and  perhaps  al^o  to  improve  on,  the  met]\odological  developments 
01  our  American  colleagues  (3).  *        ■  ^  ^ 


1)  P»  ?lau  and  0,D.  Duncan,  The  American  Occupational  Structure. 
J.  Wiley,  New  York,  196?.   

2)  The  results  of  our  use  of  path  analysis  to  examine  the 
British  population  in  1972  from  this  point  of  view  will 
appear  in  the  A.H.  Halsey  and  J.  Ridge  monograph, 
Education, and  Mobility  in  Britain^  0,U,P,,  1976* 

3)  Keith  Hope  (ed.)  The  Analysis  of  Social  Mobility.  O.U»P., 
1972.    See  also  Nathan  Keyfltz's  paper  in  this -volume* 
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More  particularly,  we  were  anxious  to  discover  the  ^ 
significance  of  the. much  publicised  developments  in  post-War  ^ 
, educational  policy  for  the  fluidity  of  movement  between  gene- 
rations of  members  of  the  same  family.    Secondary  education  for 

,  all*  free  of. financial  handicaps,  had  been ,  enshrined  in  the 
Education  Act,  the  i^omprehensive  movement  in  secondary 
education  had  gathered  momentum  in  the  1950s  and*  a  dramatic 
expansion  of  .post-secondary  education  had  occurred  in  the  1960s 
\inder  the^ patronage  of  the  state.    THeories  assuming  a  l^estirlc- 
ted  pool  of  ability  Rad  been  harried  out  of  respectable  belief, 

-  through  the.* efforts  of  social  researchers,  not  least  by.^those 
associated  with  O.E,C»Dv  (D.    Belief  had  been^  widespre'ad  that 
.the  maturing  industrial  societies  were  moving  steadily  towards 
meritocrfiicy  'and  certification  as  the  p?::incl,ple&  of  occupational 
placement  ir^  an  ever  more  productive  and  efficient  economic    ,  " 
system  of  perpetual  growth,  requiring  greater  rates  of  inter- " 
and  intra-g en e rational  mobility  into  an  occupational  structure 
gradually  reducing  its  complement  of  unskilled,  low  paid  and 
brutalising  labour  while  increasing  its  sectors  of  professional, 
technical  and  manageriafl  occupations  to  serve  an  advanced 
technology  ^and  to  deliver  an  ever  higher  GNP  per  cc^ita.  ^ 

Education,  it  seemed,  was  •playing,  and  waS  destined 
still  mwrS^to  play,  a  crucial 'role  in  the  formation  o:^  a  more 
affluent  and  perhaps  classless  society.    Education  waii  perhaps 
the  single  most  important  determinant  of  a  man's  occupational 
destination.    The  new  society  involved  a  "tightening  bond** 
jDetwe^en  education  and  occupation.'  . 

iTot  all  sociologists,  however,  accepted  the  educated 
meritocracy  view  of  post-War  mobility.  '  Some,  like  C.  Arnold 
Anderson,  were  sceptical  of  the  connection  (2)  and,  most 
recently,  Boudon  has  taken  Anderson's  analysis  as  the  starting 
pdint  for  a  new  model    of  the  relation  between  education  and 
social  mobility  (3) •    Others,  while  not  necessarily  rejecting 
the  tightening  bond  thesis,  were  more  impressed  by  the  evidence 


1)  A.H.'Halsey  (ed.)f  Ability  and  Educational  Opportimity, 
O.E.C.D,,  Paris  196T1    Torsten  Hus6n«  Talent.  Oppoptunlty 
and  Career,  Almqvist  and  Wiksel,'' Stockholm,  ^969.  In 
Britain  itself.  Appendix  1  of  the.  Rol)bins  Report  (Committee 
^n  Higher  Education  Report «  Appendix  1,  London  H.M.S.O., 

19W/ Cmnd,215^)  dealt  an  especially  powerful  blow  to  the 
pool  of  ability  theories  which  had  provided  resistance  to 
the  expansion  of  higher  education  in  Britain  in  the  previous 
generation. 

2)  C.  Arnold  Anderson,  "A  Sceptical  Note  on  Education  and 

.    Mobility",  in  AiH.  Halsey,  J,E,  Ploud  and  C.A,  Anderson, 
Education,  Economy  and  Society «  Free  Press,  I96I •  ^ 

3)  R.  Boudon ^  Education,  Opportunity  and  Social  Inequality, 
J.  Wiley,  New  York,  i97k\  ^ 
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of  continuing  strength  in  the  power  of  social  origins  to  determine* 
the  Educational  success  of  an  individual.    A  va^st  and  developing 
literature  on  the.  social  determinants  of  educab'ility  h^s  commanded 
much  sociological*  attention  siiice  the  War  (V).    Some,  like 
Basil  Behnstein  (2>  or  Pierre  Bourdieu  .(5)  have  sought  the  roots 
of  differential  educfibiiity  m  the  institutions  of  language  and 
ultimately  in  the  pawer  structure  of  society.    James  Coleman 
highlighted,  in  the  case  of  the  American  blacks,  'the  distribution  . 
of  cultural  self -^evaluations  and  the  social  composition  of 
schools  r^th'er  than  the  distribution  of  material  educational 
resources '(ifK    Coleman  also  shifted  the  formulation  of  .the  equal- 
ity .deT)ate  from  the  aim  pf  equality  of 'access  to  equality  of 
outcom-e  for  the  average  member  of  any  social,  sexual  Or  class 
group.  '  ' 

Tfie  debate  continues,  though  its  origins  cap  be  traced 
at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Victorians.    Certainly  Jhe  strategy 
o^  expansion  since,  the  second  War,  which  brought  us* Suss  ex  and 
Essex,  York  and  Lancaster,  Brunei  and  the  ^lort'h  London  Polytechnic, 
descended^ directly  from  Alfred  Marshall's  famous  18?2  essay  which 
forecast  that  in  1972,  by  occupation  at  least,  every  man  would  be 
a  gentleman.    The  argument  was  fashioned  from  the  simplest  of 
economic  reasoning.    Education  determiries  skill.    Saleable  skill 
determines  wages.    Raise  the  supply  of  education  and  you  will 
reduce  the  supply  of  unskilled-  labour,  with  the  consequence  that 
its  price  will  rise  relative  to  the  price  of  more  plentiful 
skilled  labour  (5).    This  argument,  coupled  with. repeated 


1)  See  A.H.  Halsey,  J.E,  Floud  and  C.A.  Anderson,  op.cit.; 
E.  Hopper,  Readings  in  the  Theory  of  Educational  SysTerps, 
Hutchinson  University  Library,  1971;    M>D.S.  Young  (ed), 
Knowledge  and  Control  t    Mew  Directions  In  thp  <^ociologY ' 
of  Education,  Collier-Macmillan.  1971:    H.  Silver' (ed.), 
Equal  Opportunity  in  Education,  Methuen,  1973. 

2)  B.  Bernstein,  Class,  Codes  and  Control,  2  vols.,  Routledge 
and  K.  Paul,  1971  and  ^^7^,  ] 

/  3)  P.  Bourdieu  et  J.C.  Passeron,  Les  H^ri tiers:    los  ^tudiants 
6t  la  culture.  Edition  de  Minuet,  Paris,  196^. 

4)  J»  Coleman  et  al^,'  Equality  .of  Educational  Opportunity, 

U.S.  Department  of  Healthy  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C,  1966. 

5)  .  For  an  extended  discussion  of  Marshall's  views  see 

A.H,  Hals^ey,  "Education  and  Social  Class  in  1972"  in 
K.  Jones  (edj.  Yearbook  of  Social  Policy,  1972. 
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demonstration  that^  for  individuals,*  the  economic  Pate  of  return 
to  higlier  education  was  10  per  cent  or  more,  underlay  liberal 
support  for  educational  expansion.    At  all  events,  in  the  post- 
war years  a  vague  political  sentiment  in  favour  of  education 
.^s  a  solution  to  economic  sluggishness  was  enough  to  encourage 
gwemments  to  supply  and  parents  Jo  demand  educ*ational 
expansion  to  the  extent  of  doubling  university  places  every 
decade.    National  riches  and  e economic  equality  would  result 
from  the  most  amiable  of  social  policies,  i.e.  the  encouragement 
of  dons  and  schoolmistresses.  •  *' 

Altemai;ively,  the  origin  of  the  problem  can  T^e  f-ound.  ' 
in  the  futui^e  rather  than  in  the  past,  in  the  emerging  society 
which  Daniel  Bell  likes  to  label  '»post-fndustrial His 
^yes  are  on  Worth  America  and* the  half-dozert  coirn tries  which 
vie  with  one  another  to  be  the  richest  in  thfe  world.  The 
outstanding  attribute  of  such  societies  is  abundance  ba3ed  on 
the  exploitation  of  advanced  technology  through  a  complex 
division  of  labour.    The  fact  of  abundance  generated  by  human 
skill  challenges  traditional  principles  of  social  distribution.  ' 
Individual  wealth  is  increasingly  hard-pressed  to  Iftfend  itself 
on  grounds  of  productive  efficiency.    Poverty  becomes  a  reme- 
diable scandal.    Social  ethics  are  focused  less  and  less  on 
the  productive  and  more  and  more  on  the  distributive  institu- 
tions ot  society.    Against  the  promise  of  a  bounteous  future 
one  can  see  the  emergence  of  a  new  social  ethic.    The  ideolo- 
gical foundations  of  industrial  society  in  individualism  and 
libe;:alisia  are  gradually, .being  eroded.    Inequalities  of  wealth, 
income,  power  and  self-respect,  though  modified  by  political 
democracy  and  liberal  promotion  of  Vopportunity,.  no  longer 
command  wide  or  finn  adherence*    Neither  the  jclaims  of  class 
nor    the  pretensions  of  merit  can  serve  4j^^ture  to  legitimate 
a  hierarchy  of^jiower,  advantage  and  affluence. 

A  new  llberal-sbcialist  philosophy"*^  in  the  making..- 
One  of  its  more  distinguished  architects.  Professor  John  Rawls, 
has  enunciated  the  underlying  social  ideal:    "All  social 
primary  goods  -  liberty  and  opportunity,  income  and  wealth 
and  the  bases  of  self-respect  -  ^re  to  be  distributed  equally 
unless  an  unequal  distribution  of  any  pr  all  of  these  goods 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  least  favoured".    Neither  the  old 
order  of  class 'nor  the  newer  prder  of  meritocracy  into  which  * 
it  may  partially  have  evolved  are  compatible  with  this  socialist 
ethic.     Social  policy  must  treat  unequal  distributions,  whether 
they  stefflr  from  social  inheritance  or  genetic  endowment,  as 
arbitrary.    Moreover,  wealth  and  wit  must  be  treated  as  social, 
not  individual,  assets.  In  Bell's  phrasing,  the  principles  of 
production  and  distribution  become  *'from  each  according  to  his 
ability,  to  .each  according  to  the  need^  of  others". 

1 )  D.  Bell ,  The  Coming  of  Post  Industrial  Society;    A  Venture 
in  Social  Forecasting.  Ba5.ic  Books,  New  York,  197^. 


The  relevance  of  all  this,  in  the  view 'taken  by  the 
Merican  liberals  of  educational  institutions,  stems  from  the 
proposition  that,  in  the  post-industrial  society  schools  and    ,    .  , 
colleges  come  to  occupy  a  place  as  central  as  thet  previjEmsiy' 
held  by  the  business  enterprise*    Educational  institutions  manage 
the  tran50:^5sion  of  Culture,  they  determine  thr^ugl)  research 
the  direction  of  technological  and  therefore  social  change,  and  * 
they  select  apd  form  sqcia-l  personalities  for  places  in  the 
occupational  structure.    Thus  education  becomes,  for  ^em,  the  ^to-^^ 
afena  of  modeim  political: and  social  conflict.    F^r'  them,  as  f or  "^af* 
socialists,  there  a^e  two  questions.    What  kinda^^^Unequality  ^ 
-^?'^,P.®  regarded  as  legitimate  and  how  can  the  illegivtimate  be 
^abolished?      /:  .      j       7...    -  . 

The  first  question  deserves  f\a^disgr5^3lon  a\  the  con- 
ference.   Its  most  interacting  ramifications  in  .education  appear 
in  current  dispute  conc^ing  the  displacement  of  the  bXder 
liberal  conbeption  of  equality  of  oppot^tunity  Un  the  se"nse  of 
access;  by  the  socialist  notion  ^  equality  of  oStfcome  (in  the 
sense  of  egual  aveVage  attainment  between  non-educationally  * 
defined  social  groups).    It  is  the  socialist  ethic  to  which  I  iiave 
Referred  ^ch  advocates  going  beyond  liberal  pcaicies  aitacl^ing 
inherited.v;^Alth  (1), towards  those  v^ich  deliberately  alter  the 
experienc4*Crf  upbringing  and  livelihood  in  favour  of  the 
disadvantaged.    It  Justifies,,. inter  alia,  positive  discrimination  > 
policies^  in  e.ducati(;ai.    It  indicates  that  Uiere  racial,  sexual  or 

•  ethnic  groups  have  unequal  average  educational  attainments 
compared  with  other  groups  there  has  heen  social  injustice. 
But  while  this  argtiment  still  leaves  open  the  question  of  what 
kinds  of  inequalities  aj?,e  morally  defensible,  it  brings  us  also 
to  the  contentious  secpnd  question  of  the  role  of  education  in  ^' 
determining  inequalities  'of  income  and  social  position.    How  and 

"how  far  does  education  determine  life  chances?  ,  »      -  * 

This  much  we  do  know*    The  simple  ' demand,  supply  and 
price  argument,  or  more  generally,  Alfred  Marshall's  evolutionary 
theory  of  embourgeoisenjent  through  education,  has  not  yet  worked 
out  in  practice.    Lester  Thurow  has  shown  on  American  figures  that 
^  "while  the  distribution  of  education  has  moved  in  the  direction 
•^greatei*  equality  over  the  post-War  period,  the  distribution 
of^income^h*as^  not.    In  1950,  the.  bottom  fifth  of  the  \^te,.male 
-population  haa  8.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  years  of 
education ,^while  the  top  fifth  had  31. 1  per  cent.    By  1970  the^ 
share  of  thi^t^ttom  fifth  had  risen  tq  IO.7  per  cent  -and  that  of 
the  top  fifth  had  dropped  to  29.3  per  cent."    But  this  more  equal 


1)  But,  as  R.  Neild-argues,  this  is  by  no  means  to  suggest  that 
traditional  policies  for  redistribution  have  been  fullil  * 
exploited.  . 
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dlstributiorf  of  education  did  not  l^.ad  to  more  equdl  distribution 
of  earnings.    "From  1949  to.  1969  tile  *;Sihare  of  total  incbmfe  going 
to  the  lowest  fifth  dropped  from'  3.2  per.  cent  to  2.6  per  cent 
while  the  shav6  gftiPg  to  the  hi^hie$t  fi^th  rose  from  44  per 
,  cent  t^46.5  pe?  cent"  (1).  V  '        -  \ 

One  explanation,  of  cour^fe;,  is  vtifat  the  demand  for' 
educated  labour  has  risen  as  fasl?  dr  faster  than  the  supply.  * 
The  dominant  theory  of  human  capital/  w$ll  no  doubt  be  debated 
together  with  alternative  views  whicJif^oStress  the  role  of 
-education  as  a  labelling  or  sif ting  4gYJ-ce  or  bob  character 
.Xonnation  certifying  people  as  employ551e...^diff erent  levels 
.'in  the  social  hiera#chyjj^  *  v 

*■ 

At  all  events,  apart  from  offering,  no  ^support  to  the 
tightening  bond  thesis,  the* implications  of  available  evidence, 
appes^r  to  support  my  conclusion  from  E.P«A'.  research.  Efconomic 
inequality  has  to  be  t€^ckled  by  policies  directtLv  aimed  at 
economic  institutions.    It  is  not  that  Bell  ^.s  ^^essarily  wrong 
about  the  key  position  of  educational  institutions  in  PQst- 
induatrial  society.    Their  function,  however,  is^^tlll  perhaps 
.  what  it  always  was  -  to  put  the  stamp  of  status  on  individuals 
as  suitable  recruits  for  jobs.    Such  meritocratic  tendencies  as 
there  are  in  society  may  still  Veside  ifaainly*in  jobs  and  career 
ladders*    There  may  be,  as  Thurbw  argufes^"  job  competition  rather 
thaf*  vage  competition.    Education  places  people  at  more  or  less 
advantageoxis  entry^  points  to  a  working  career •    Within  that 
framework  the  relation  between  qualifications,  jobs  and  Income 
nay  be  a  fairly  loose^one.    If  so,  then  the  tightening* bond 
thesis  must  be  modified  (though  it  also  follows  that  education 
need  not  be  the  prisoner  of  the  econoiny  that  we  have  hitherto 
made  it)< 

Mobility  through  Education  in  Britain  ^  . 

Education  has  been  a  possible  avenue  of  occupational  tod 
social  ascent  in  many  if  not  most  societies.    Nevertheless,  la 
carrJQfere  ouverte  aux  talents  was  a  forlonrA revolutionary  slogan 
thrsvghout  the  nineteenth  century  and  demand,  for  its  realisation^ 
continued  as  a  Standard  element  in  thje  9ocialis€  critique  of 
^ropean  capitQilst  .society  in^-the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.    EducsrEion,  and  especially  higher  education,  throughout 
the  period  was  much  more  the  s€anyp  put  on  the  social  character 
of  individuals  whose  jobs  and  life  styl^es  were  pre-determined 
\yy  social  origin  than  an  institutional  ladder  for  the  talented 
of  humble  birth.    Thus,  in  those  ghastly  novels  of  inter-war  life 
at  Cambridge,  CP,  Snow  makes  one  of  his  , characters  observ'e  that 
.   the  Senior  Common  Room  occasionally  admitted  a  man  of  working 
class  antecedents  from  the  respectable  end  (which  abutted  on  to 


1)  L.  Thurow,  "Education  4nd  Economic  Equality",  The  Public 
Interest.  No.  28,  Summer  1972,  pp. 66-81 • 
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the  aspiring  lower-middle  class) •but  never  one'  from  the  very 
"bottom  whose  father  would  have  been  an  unskilled  labourer* 

We  still' do  not  know  at  all  precisely  how  open  a  society 
Britain  was  in  the  nineteenth  century.    But  that  there  was  some 
m6bility  between  the  generations  is  beyond  doubt,  iricluding  leaps 
over  the  gulX  which  traditionally  sej^arated  the  manual  mass  from 
the  non-manual  minority*    But  the  more  important  ladders  (and  - 
snakes)  were  capital  accumulation,  on-the-job  promotion,  and 
market  acumen;    not  education." 

pxfprd  and  Cambri-dge  in  the  first  half  of  this  cSentury 
dr^ame<^  ^long  at  a  lunar  social  distance  ^rom  working  class  life* 
The  redbtick  universities  v/ere  nearer,  and  the  technical  colleges 
and  evening  institutes  nearer  still,  to  industry  and-  elementary 
schools  a\id  further  from  the  public  school  connection:    but  the 
centre  of  social  gravity  of  the  industrial  city  universities  was 
bourgeois  and  their  aspirations  wistfully  "Oxbridge"*  Readers 
of  the  British  Sunday  newspapers  have  been  treated  recently  to 
an  account  l>f  Oxford  under^aduate  life  in  the  twenties  from 
the  diaries  of  Evelyn  Waugh,    It  there  appears  that  Waugh  could 
see  himself  as  poverty-stricken  with  pocket-money  of  £250  a  year 
while  the  porter  who  carried  his  l?ag  at  the  railway  station  was 
bringing  up  a  family  on  two  guineas  a  week  and  thinking  himself 
lucky  to  be  in  steady  work*    Similarly,  thoi:^h  more  soberly. 
Sir  Maurice  Bowra  telle  uc  in  his  memoirs  that  his  f^^ther  gave 
him  an  allowance,  while  he  was  at  Oxford  after  the  first  War, 
of  £350  p*a.  in  addition  to  his  scholarship  of  "£80  (1). 


1)  Sir  Maurice  Bowra,  Memories^  .1895-1939,  Weidenfeld  and 
Nicolson,  1966*    .And  he  mentions  a  contemporary  in  New  * 
College  who  came  with  £3,000*    "During  his  three  years  he 
spent  mos.t^f  it,„  largely  in -giving  delicious  dinners  *** 

-   "His  "Chief  energies  were  given  t)  horse-racing,  and  he  did 
no  work  at  all^.  .When  he  took  History  Finals  in*  1922,  he 
ansyrered  very  few  questions,  and -those  briefly,  one  example 
being  'the  single  sentence,,  written  in  a  huge,  flowing  hand, 
.•Her  subjects  wanted  Queen  Elizabeth  to  abolish  tunnage  and 
*  poundage,  but  the  splendid  creatuj'e  stood  firm**    He  was,  of 
,  course,  ploughed,  but «it  did* not  trouble  him."  1 
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T!he  question  of  openness  in  society,  or  as  it  was  tllen 
called  ''social  capillaril^''  or  'interchange  between  the  classes", 
was  the  central  preoccupation  of  British  sociologists  immediately 
after  the  second  War,  and  their  ma^or  research  achievement  at 
mid-century  was  the  full-scale  study  of  social  mobility  directed 
by  Professor  Glass  to  which  I  have  referred.    That  study  yielded 
an  arithmetic  picture  of-. a  stable  hierarchy  of  occupational 
levels  with,  it  was  assumed,  a  linked  hierarchy  of  statxis  and 
style  of  life.    Between  the  generations  there  was  heavy  self- 
recruitment  at  the  top  and  *th'e  T^ttonj  and  some  fluidi-ty  in  the 
middle.    With  respect  to,  higheif  Education  the  single  most 
cnJcial  figure  was  that  47  per/C^t  of  people  at  the  top  in  the 
hi^er  professional  ou^d  manageirl^l  classes  (i,e*  the  destinations 
of  people  with  higher  education)  were  the  sons  of  fathers  who 

.  also  held  or  had  held  these'  top  positions.    Radical  criticism 
was  directed  at  *these  rigidities  on  grounds  both  of  social 

^ jus tide -and  national  economic  efficiency. 

But  ever  since  Professor  Glass  publishe^l  his  study  there 
has  been  a^*gument  and  a  conflict  of  views  as  to  what  was  happeniilg. 
The  L.S.E.  picture  was  formed  while  the  country  was  embarking, 
seif-consciously  and  under  a  Labour  government,  on  an  ambitious 
'programme  of  social  reform  towards  the  welfare  state*  In 
employment,  income  .and  social  security,  housing  and  health  as 
well  as  ill,  educa4:ion  the  declared  intent  was  fpr  a  more  fequal  and 
therefore  more  just  society.    Can  we  say  a  gen^eratidn  later  that 
social  policy  has  made  a  difference  to  Social^xeality?  5Che 
evidence  so  far  has  been  contradictory  with  sociologists  on 
the  whole  more  pessipiistic  than  the'  laity.  ...  \ 

R.M.Titmuss  and  his  youhger  followers  offered  cogent 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  tide  of  waxing  equality  had 
turned  back  at  about  the  time  o^  the  1949  survey.    As  to 
education,  political  hopes^and  Journalistic  comment  rested  heavily 
On -de-streaming^  comprehensiveL.eduCiition^an4  ^^©•-.e^qp^si on  „ 
higher  education.    But  R.K.  Kelsall  showed  in  1956  that 
Cambridge  University  undergraduates  were  made  up  almost  exclu- 
sively of  middle  class  boys  and  only  8  per  cent  came  from  the 
wording  class.    (The  equivalent  figures  for  London,  the  Redbricks 
/and  Wales  were  20  per  cent,  50  per  cent  and  40  per  cent 
respectively)  Later,  Little,  and  Westergaard  showed  that 

relative  class  cheuices  for  higher  education. had  not  changed  since 


"J)  R.K.  Kelsall,  Applications  for  Admission^  -to  Universities, 
a  report  on  an  enquiry  commissioned  by  a  committee* of 
Vice-Chanceilors  and  Principals  of  the  universities  of  . 
the  United  Kingdom,  Association  of  Universities  of  the 
British  Commonwealth, 4Lond6n,  1957.         *  " 
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gie    twenties  And  as  late  as  1965  I  was  able  to  show 

«^at  recruitment  %o  tjhe  admiiiistrative  class  of  the  Civil 
•Service  had  actually  narrowed  on  to  the  public  schools  and 
Oxford  arts^  graduates  since  before  the  War  (2)r        ^  ^ 

This  British  version  of  the  equality  debate  also 
continues  but  unfortunately  the  sociologi^bal  as  well  as  the 
ethical  questions  it  raises  cai^iot  be  set  directly  against 
the  normal  flow  of  official  statistics  which  never  show  us  the 
connection  between  educational  experience  (which  they  document  *" 
with  ever-increasing  elaboration^) ,  and  th^  origins  and 
destinations  of  its  beneficiaries*    In  Britain  the  General 
Household  Survey  Report  is  something  of  an  exception.  Because 

A  gejieral  family  survey,  and  not  a  simple  collection  of 

educational  statistics,  it  offers  answers  to  two  questions  t- 
vjhere  did  the  educated  come  from  and  what  material  advantages 
do  their  qualifications  earn  for  them?       •        *  ^ 

V.  ^^^^^  survey  showed  that^  before  1944,  over 

(O  per  cent  of  the  sons  of  professional  men  went  to  grammar 
or  boarding  schools  compared  with  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  * 

semi-skilled  and  unskilled.    The  6.H.S.  figures 
£^  IV^  ^^U  ipitatingly,  not  in  directly  comparable^f  orm; 
but  they  tell  the  same  story.    The  children  of  professional 

i  ^""^^  between  eleven 

^  +£^^1®^^  5"*  grammar  and  23.6  per  cent 

Ia^^a^I"^^  indepjQndient  school  children.    The  semi- 

skilled and  unskilled  by  contrast  contribute  nearly  four  times 
as  many  children  (19.1  Per  cent)  but  very  few  more  grammar  school 
attenders  (9*1  per  cent)  and  less  than  a  twelfth  as  many  (1.9  per 
cent;  to  the  direct  grant  and  independent  schools.  Similarly. 
A    ?o5?''if  showing  students  as  a  peraentage  of  all  age  fifteen 
in  1971  ty  social  origin  it  appears  .that  the  •professional 

proportion  was  over  a  quarter  while  the  aemi:?-skille4-^d~unskiUed  

^K^^S?^"^^  or  their  children  in  statu  pypillari  beyond  / 

the  statutory  school  leaving  age  (3).         '        7  u  jr  * 


^1)  A.  Little  and  J.  Westergaard,  ''The  Trend  of  Class 

Piff erenti&ls  in  Educational  Opportunity  in  England  and 
Wales!',  British  Journal  of  Sociology  15(4),  ppT^OI-lS. 
December  .I9b4.  pp*-'^ 

2)  A*H.  Halsey  and  I.  Crewe,  Social  Survey 'of  the  Civil  Sef^vice, 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Committee  under  the  chairmanship' 
of  Lord  Fulton,  Volxame  3(1),  H.M.S.O.,  1967. 

3)  Raised  last  year  to  age  sixteen. 
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The  material  advantages  that  result  are  apparently 
formidable,  -  "The  modal  group  (of  men  age.d  between  twenty  and 
sixty-four)  earned  £1 ,000-£^,499  pel?:,  anniim,  but  those  who 
had  a  college  education  and  partictilarly  a  university,  education 
succeeded  in  commanding  much  better  incomes.    Two  thirds  of  the 
latter  earned  over  £2,000  a  year,  almo^et  twice  tlie„  proportion  of 
any  other,  group.    Those  who  had  not  gofie  to  college,  but  had 
been  to  a  grammar,  independent  or  direct  grant  school,  still 
did  comparatively  well»" 

On  this  evidence  the  educational  bond  for  jobs  and 
incomes  seems  fairly  tight  but  whether  it  is  tighteiing  further 
we  cannot  be  stare  frojn  the  G,H,S,  statistics.    What  lis  beyond 
doubt  is  that  formal  educational  status  of  the  population  is 
rising.    Eighty,  per  c6nt  of  men  aged  sixty-five  plu^  hare  no 
formal  qualifications,  ^compared  with  42.7  per  c6nt  of  those 
s^ged  twenty  to  twenty-f oiu» •    No  doubt,  too,  thes.e  rising  norms 
of  educational  attainment  have  contributed  somethingl  towards 
raising  the  quality  of  life  in  urban  industrial  socifty  -*  that 
at  least,  ,is  the  .faith  of  the  educationist.    But  what  may  ^Iso 
have  happened  is  a  general  ad;Jvistment  of  the  occupational 
structure  such  that  entry  to  it  has  been  in  process  of  conti- 
nuous upward  redefinition  in  terms  of  educationetl  qualifications. 
At  all  events,  the  rate  o^,  certification,  so  to  say,  bf  different 
kinds  of  jobs  is  an  uneven  one.    It  is  veity  high  fpr  professionals 
euid  those"  classified  as  intei:mediate  non-manual  (inclqding  non-  ,^ 
graduate  teachers  and  nurses).    But  certification  has  by  no 
means  yet  conqueiijed  the  managerial  world  and  the  ranks,  of  the 
employers,  45  per  cent  of  whom  do  not  have  formal  qualifications* 
It  is  perhaps  a  sign,  however,  that  the  managerial  and  employing 
classes  recogni^  the  "writing  on  the  vail"  at  least  in  the  same, 
sense  that  they  buy  far  ^ore  private  schooling  for  their  children 
than  any  of  the  other  occupational  classes.    The  suspicion  on 
this  kind  of  evidence  therefore  must  be  that,  after  all, 
T.fi,  Marshall  xs  right  and-  that^  there  are  increasing  penalties 
on  the  educationally  uncertificated,  *  -  ^ 

We  want,  then,  in  the  new  Oxford  study  to  answer  the  f 
question  whe-ther  our  society  has  become  more  open,  whether  changes 
in  mobili-l^  can  be  delated  to  srocial  policy,  to  changes^  in 
occupational  structure  or  other  fprces  and  in  particular  what 
role  education  haa  been  playing  in  determining^  jobs  and  careers. 

Our  analysis  of  the  general  pattern  of  occupational 
mobility  among  the  pOst-War  generations  is  not  yet  complete. 
But  it  already  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  origins  of  the  top 
group  of  professionals  and  mknager^  are  much  mora-^iiverse  than 
they  used  to  be.    The  main  force  seems  to  have  been  the  relative 
e^cpansion  of  more  desirable  Jobs,    But  it  is  also  possible  that 
meritocracy  has  become  rather  more  of  a  reality  than  Vrhen  ' 
Michael  Yoiong  conceived  of  his  satire  in  the  eariy  1950s.'  If  it 
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is  so  (and  layman  :have.  been  nearer  the  mark  than  sociologist^), 
then  the  dilemma. j^aised  by  Yoiang  about  the  social  top  in  his 
Rise  of  the  Meritojpacy  and  the  central  question  put  by  me  about 
the  social  ^bottom  ^fcttvthe  first  E*P.A.  report  has  to  be  taken 
seriously;    Do. we  warf^/ifluality  of  opportunity  or  equality?  Is 
our  Utopia  liberal  o^^ocialist?    These  fundamental  questions 
of  political  choice  sS9(.  social  philosophy  are  the  underlying 
issues  on  >^ich  the  Ipmpirical  study  to  which  we  now  turn  may 
throw  sqme  lighf . 

II*  Education  and  Social  Origin 

The  existence  of  the  L,S.E«  (1949)  study  makes  it  pos- 
sible^ in  principle  to  make  a'  direcrt  comparison  of  the  educational 
expedience  of  ttie  adult  male  population  of  England  and  Wales  in 
19h9  and  i.n,  1972*    In  presenting  this  comparison  I  follow  the 
exposition  by  Mrs'.  KLoud  in  the/earlie£?  study  (1),  thus  taking 
advantage  of  her  close  analysis/of  the  educational  developments  , 
from  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  of  the  opportunity  Jo  ^ 
exjend  the  birth  cohorts  of  the  1972  sample  backwards  in  time  to 
the  beginnings  of  the  state  syste%.of  secondary  schools,    I  have, 
however,  he'sitated  to  proceed  in  this  vay  because  comparison  is 
only  possible  on  the  h^sis  of  the  Kail  Jones  occupational  scale 
and  not  on  thiB  new,  more  elaborate  and  more  securely  based  occu- 
pational $cale  constructed  by  my  colleagues,  Keith  Hope  and 
John  Goldthorpe,  for  the  purposes  of  ,the  1972  study  (2),  which  is 
ased  below  in  part  III.    The  Hall  Jones  scale  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  educational  categories  used  in  the  earlier  study  set  limits 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  comparison(3) ,  ^ 

The  Private  Sector 

:  The  vast  majority  of  Britons  in  this  century  have  attended 

state  schools.    But  the  private  sector  has  always  had  a  social 
importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  niamerical  place  in  the 
educational  system  as  a  whole*  .Despite  a  long  tradition  of 
criticism,  pat'ticularly  in  the  Labour  movement,  and  notwithstanding 
the  ihablic  Schools  Commission  set  up  by  the  Labour  goveiTunent  qt 
1S66-70  xh)  these  schools  Continue  to  edud'ate  a  small  proportion 


1)  J,E.  Kloud,  "The  Educational  Experience  of  the  Adult  Population 
of  England  and  Wales  as  at  July  1949",  in  D.V".  Glass,  op^cit*, 
pp.  ^98-140,  •  '   

2)  J,       Goldthorpe  and       Hope,  The  Social  Grading  of  Occupations; 
A  New  Approach  and  Scale,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxforci,  1574/ 

3)  The  notes  included  in  Appendix 'I  are  intended  to  clarify  the 
meanings  of, the  categories  used  and  are  necessai*y  to  aid  and 
to  limit  the  interpretation  of  the  figures. 

4)  See  the  Public  Schools  Commission's  first  and  SQccnd  reports 
undet*  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  John  Newsom  and  Professor 
D.V*  Connison  respectively,  H.M.S.O.,  1968  and  1970. 
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of  the  nation's  children*    At  the  primary  level,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Table  1,  they  were  attended  by  5.5  per  cent  of  those  who  were 
adult  in  19^9  and  6  per  cent  of  those  who  were  adult  in  1972'» 
At  the  secondary  level  the  pre-war.  and  post-War  figures  are  not 
directly  comparable,  '  FprHhe  1972  population  6.6  per  cent  of  meji 
had  attended  independeiit.  schools  including  the  "public '^schoolsf^ 
private  p5:*eparatory  $QiXoQlp  and  the  direct  grant  schools. 

Among  the  pre-War  population  the  great  majority  "of , children 
whose  primary  education  was  received^in.  independent  schools  of  one 
sort  or  another  went  m  to  secondary    grammar      boarding  school?, 
jiormally  as  fee-payers.    The  pattern  remained^ the  same  for  the 
post-War  generations,  about  a  fifth  proceeding  to  secondary 
modem  schools  and  the  rest  to  grammar  or  independent  schools. 
Ih\is  for  those  who  started  in  private  primary  schools  the  chances 
pf  obtaining  a  selective  secondary  education  was  far  higher  than 
those  .of  the  corresponding  group  who  began'  in  the  state  primary 
schools.    But  for  the  period  before  the  Var,  Mrs,,  Floud  remarks 
that  "their  achievements  hardly  justify  their  disjjarate 
opportunities"*    A  hi^  proportion  of  them  did  not  si f  school 
leaving  examinatibns. 

Parents  in  status  category  2  are  shown  (Table  2)  to  be 
most  inclined  to  send  their  children  to  '•private^'*  schools  both 
before. and  §ifter  the  War  without  fotLowing  this  with  a  selective 
secondary  education.    Before  the  Vaf  the  private  primary  schools 
showed  a  continuous  decline  in  each  of  the  ten  year  birth  cohdrts 
shown  in  Table  6  and  this  was  attribufeble  to  the  rising  popularity 
of  the  state  primary  schools  as  they  threw  off  their  association 
with  elementary  educaxlon  *for  workmen  and  servants'*.    It  is 
noticeable,  however,  from  the  1972  data  that  this  trend  has  been 
arrested  if  not  revers^ed  for  those  born  between  1930  and  1949. 

However,  the  social  significance  of  the  private  sector 
Is  mostly  carried  by  the  "public*'  schools  (i.e*  those  with 
^membership  of  t^e  Headmasters*  Conference)  and  their  preparatory 
schools.    These  ••public"  schools  he^ve  maintained  a  steady^  position 
as  places  of  high  educational  privilege  for  a  small  minoaSfty, 
bestowing  n6t  only  a  general  social  cachet  but  more  speclficallv 
stqperior  chances  of  obtaining  a  university  educatioa  (see  below). 
!Phe  1949  and  1972  figured  are  again  not  directly  comparable.  In 
particular,  the  later  s^udy  includes  the  direct  grant  schools  and 
day  attendance  at  independent  schools  as  well  as  boarding.  On 
the  definitions  used  in  the  1972  study  it  will  be  seen  from 
Table  6  that  a  higher  proportion  of  men  bom  after  1930  (7«6  per 
cent)  received  independent  secondary  education.  . 

The  state  secondary:  school  system 

The  state  secondary  school  system  originated  from  ,the 
1902 ^Education  Act  and  the  story  of  its  fortunes,  including  the 
gradual  ^3tpansion  of  free  or  subsidised  plages  In  selective  > 
secondary^)  schools,  is  told  in. Mrs.  Ploud's  chapter. 
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"   It       a  story  of  slow  and  halting  progress  in  the 
provision  of  free  grammar  school  type  secondary  education.  Thus 
It  may  be  seen  from  Table  1  that  only  12.7  per  cent  of  the  1949 
popuiatipA  of  men  had  been  through  the  grammar  schools,  and,  even 
as  late  ^as  1938,  the  proportion  of  those  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  eligible  by  age    who  actually  obtained  admission  was  ' 
officially  estimated  to  be  still  only  lA,5  per  cent.    The  supply 
of  grammar  school  places  always  flagged  behind  public  demand  in  the 

2  n       period  and  the  demand  was  stimulated  by  the  knoi/ledge 
tjiat  "on  admission  to  a  secondary  school  largely  depended  a  child«s 
chances  of  leaving  tlf^  ranks  of  the  wage  workers  and  obtaining  a 
H?^^'^?i  :*^f revere  ' respectable «  job,  and  even  more  so 

»i?  likelihood  of  gaininT a  university  education  and  entrance  to 
one  of  the  professions'*  (1).  After  the  War  (Table  6)  there  was 
a  further  jnarked  increase  in  the  provision  of  grammar  school 

?otS®^^.  ^fl  i?  ^  ^^^^^       ^he  boys  bom  between 

1930  and  1949,  And  the  beginnings  of  the  comprehensive  school 
movement  over  the  same  period  still  further  reduced  the  proportion 
or  children  going  on  to  unselective  secondary  education  in  the  ,^ 
modem  schools.    These  schools  accounted  for  only  68,7  per  cent  .i 
of  all  boys  bom  between  1940  and  1949  compared  with  89,4  per  / 
cent  of  those  bom  before  the  1890s,  ,  ^ 

*  \  ^  i 

The  overall  picture^  therefore,  is  one  of  expanding  / 
opportunities  for  selective  secondary  education  either  in  state 
or  private  schools  with  the  modification  of  the  beginnings  of  , 
comprehensive  secondary  schooling  at  the  very  end  of  the  period 
covered  bx  the  Nuffield  survey.    In  that  sense  there  was  a  5lo</ly 
developing  educational  ladder.    But  this  must  not  l?e  taken  to  mSan 
a  sjeapy  improvement  in  the  relative  educational  chances  of  those 
bom  ih  the  lower  status  groups.    It  is  true,  as  Mr^,  Ploud  pointed 
out,  tfcat  over  the  period  1900  te  194o  the  proportion  of  children 
coming ^om  status  categories  5,  6  and  7    who  achieved  a  selective 
secondai^^.»^ducation  increased  substantially.    The  proportioiBAof 
boys  having^is  experience  was  multiplied  probably  two  and^half 
times  in  the  ca^e  of  categories  6  and  7.  and  almost  quintupled  in 
the  case  of  categdry  5  (Table  7),^  These  trends  continued,  as  the 
1972  survey  shows for  those  Ibom  after  1930,    in  the  case  of 
boys  from  status  categories  6  and  7,  whereas  3.5  per  cent  had 
gained  a  grammar  school  education  if  bom  before  t§90,  for  those 
bom  in  the  1940s  the  proportion  was  12,72  per  c*ent  (Table  7),  ^ 
But  all  categories  show  a  marked  increase  and  fof  the  youngest 

covered  by  the  1972  study  (i,e,  thosfe  bom  in  the 
1940s)  a  boy  in  categories  1  to  3  still  had  comfortably  more  than 
twice  the  chance  of  one  bom  in  categories  6  or  7  and  it  must  be 
remembered,  that,  as  fo'rmerly,  it  is  the  higher  status  categories 
who  mainly  use  the  independent  boarding  schools,    ^Thus  nearly  a 
quarter  of  boys  bom  in  the  1940s  into  status  categories  1  to  3 
went  on  to  independent  including'  direct  grant  schools  compared 
with  iAQ«  than  1  p6r  cent  of  those  bom-into  categories  6  or  7  in 
the  same  post-War  years.  '  , 

'1)  J.E,  Fioud,  loc,  cit,.  p,105. 
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Table  9  gives  a  comparison  between  boys  who  attended 
different  kinds  of  primary  and  sepondaz*y  schooling  with  respect 
to  their  success  in  secondary  school  leaving  examinations 
(School  Certificate  and  G.C.E.   '0'  Level).    It  appears^f irst  that 
the  success  rate  generally  has  improved  enormously  as  between  the 
two'popiilations.    Among  the  pre-War  generations  6,5  per  cent  of 
boys  obtained  qualification  at  '0'  Level  but  this  figure  had  more 
than  doubled  to  15.2  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  1972  adults. 
There  was  also  a  change  in  the  success  rate  associated  with 
different  patterns  of  schooling.    Before  the  War,  School  Certifi- 
cate success  was  greatest  among  those  vAio  went  by  scholarship 
from  state  primary  schools  to  grammar  schools,  next  among  those 
who  went  from  private  primary  to  either  grammar  or  independent 
schools  and  for  the  rest  certification  was  a  rarity.    For  the 
1972  population  the  state  primary  and  grammar  school  boys  had  lost 
their  place,  to  those  who  went  from  private  primary  schools  to  the 
grammar  or  independent  schools.    Even  those  who  went  from  private 
primary  to  secondary  mpdem  schools  conspicuously  improved  their  , 
performance  (from  5.6  per  cent  to  20.6  per  cent)  and  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  comj^ehensive  schools  had  eui  11.4  per  cent  success 
rate  compared  with  tf. 26  per  cent  for  the  modem  school  boys  who 
haa  begun  in  state  primaries. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  only  for  the  post-War  l)irth 
cohorts  that  comprehensive  schooling  began  to  make  a  mark  on  -the 
education  system  and  then  only  r9*^ching  3.1  per  cent  for  those 
bom  in  the  19AOs.  .  - 

Status-  Origin  and  Schooling  ^ 

With  a  repeated  warning  concerning  the  use  of  the  Hall 
Jones  scale,  we  can  now  summarise  the  trend  of  the  relation  between 
status  origin  and  education  using  the  data  from  both  the  1949  and 
the  1972  studies.    We  have  noted  that  the  vast  majority  of  children 
begin  school  in  the  state  system.    Wjb  also  noted  that  the  popularity 
of  the  'state  primary  sthools  had  been  growing  from, early  in  the 
century  among  the  higher  status  groups .    This  ti^end  completed 
Itself  for  status  category  1  after  the  War  in  ^that  the  proportion 

-of  boys  a.ttending_-state  pr^mary^-schoo3,s-.froia-  that  social  origin  

rose  from  53 •5  per  cent  in  the  19^9  population  to  69.6  per  cent 
in  the  1972  population.    In  status  category  2  it  levelled  off  at 
three-quarters,  in  status  category  3  it  fell  back  from  93.1  per 
cent  to  87.3  per  C6nt  and  for  the  lowest  status  categories  it 
was  steady  and  more  than  95  per  cent  in  each  case.    Irj/other  words, 
after  the  War,  against  a  background  of  bver-whelming  majority  use 
of  .the  state  primary  schools  there  was  a  clear  correlation  between 
status  origin  and  the  probability  of  private  primary  schooling 
falling  from  30  per  cent  in  the  highest  status  category^to  less 
than  1  per  cent  in  the  16west.    The  details  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

fcombining  primary  and  secondary  schooling  the  relation 
to  ctatus  origin  may 'be  seen  in  Table  2,    Here  it  appears  that  the 
typical  man  in  1972  with  status  antecedents  in  category  1  had  gone 
from  a  state  primary  into  either  a  grammar  or  independent  school, 
these  accounting  for  40.7  per  oent  of  the  total.    To  them  shoiild 
^e  added  those*  who  Joined  the  grammar  or  independent  schools  from 
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a  private  primary  education,  a  further  27.8  per  c«nt^  thus  over 
two-thirds  of  those  bom  in  the  highest  social  class  have  had  a 
selective  secondary  education  of  some  kind.*  A»fiii*ther  30  per 
cent  haye  attended  secondary  modem  schools  and  the  remaining 
1.4  per  cent  went  to  comprehensive  schools.    To  descend  the 
status  categories  is  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  ihose  with  a 
selective  secondary  education  but  the  big  break  appears  between 
status  category  2  and  3:    of  the  former  54.8  pei*  cent  enjoyed 
these  privileges  in  secondary  education  compared  with  30.5  per 
cent  of  those  bom  in  status  categories  3  and  4.    The  comparable 
proportion  for  category  5  is  18.5  per  cei^it  and  for  the  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  manual  workers  10.2  per  cent.  Thus 
v^ile  the  opportunities  for  a  superior  or  selective  secondaiy 
^fidycatlon  have  2>is en  between  the  two  populations  from  14.3  per 
cent ^ to  25.4  per  cent  and  though  there. has  been  some  diminution 
in  the  slope  of  the  graph  of  class  chances,  the  general  relation- 
Ship  between  origin  and  secondary  educational  experience  remains. 
What  has  happened  is  that  whereas  in  the  1949  population  a  man\ 
v^o  started  life  in  a  professional  family  had  fifteen  times  as 
high  a  chance  of  selective  secondary  education  as  the  son  of  a 
labourer,  the  differential  had  been  reduced  by  1972  to  a  factor 
of  6.    *  '  .      ,        .       ^  >  ' 

status  Origin  and  Further  Education 

Both  the  1949  and  1972  studies ^also  afford  evidence  on 
the  relation  between  social  origin  and ^furtl^gp^ education. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  fact  (from  Table  10)  is  iMt  in 
both  pre-  and  post-War  populations,  three-quarters  of  the  men 
educated  in  the  main  stream  of  state  primary  and  secondary  modem 
schools  had  no  further  formal  education  of  any  kind.    A  third 
of  the  comprehensive  school  attenders  (\rtio  are  confined  to,  the 
post-War  population  and  gradually  increasing  yith  the  comprehensive 
jnovpm.ent  in  secondary    education)  went  on^to  post-secondary 
institutions.    But  education  after  school  is  heavily . concentrated, 
and  increasingly  so,  among  those  with  selective. secondary  schooling 
in  grammar, *mrect  grant  or  independent  schools:    ^o-thirds  of 
these  have  gone  ori  to  post-secondary  couri^es.    It  is  al^o  notice-  . 
able  that  Jthose  who  en;5oyed  a  private,  as  opposed  to  a  state 
primal^  schooling,  but  still  attended >,a  state  secondary  mod^er^i 
school,  had  much  better  chances  of  continuing  beyond  the  secondary 
stage. 

Table  11^  shows  the  educatibnal  data  in  relation  to  social 
origin.    For  the  mainstream  (state  primary  and  secondary  modem) 
higher  parental  occupational  status  raises  the  chances  of  further 
education  substantially  and  this  is  a  stronger  force  in  the  post- 
war than  in  the  pre-War  population.    For  tnose  with  state  primary 
.and  selective  secondary  education,  social  origin  still  coimts  in 
the  san^e  direction  but  with  less  force  and,  moreover,  with  reduced 
force  in  the  post-War  period. 
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Origin,  Schooling  and  University  .  t 

As  may  be  seen  from  Table  13i  the  chances  of  university 
attendance  bear  a  s'imilap,  relation  to  educational  origin  as  does 
post-secondary  education  generally.    The  poorest  chances,  before 
and,  after  the  Var,  have  been  given  to  those  who  began  in  state 
primaries.    Chances  have,  of  course,  risen  for  all  in  the  second 
^half  of  the  century  with  the  expansion,  of  university  places;  but 
they  remain  five  times  as  great  for  private  compared  with  state 
school  beginners  in  the  primai7  schools. 

'       ;        "  «  '  (  •  * 

Private  secondary  schooling  has  also  retained,' and  indeed 
increased,  its  differential  .advantage  for  university  entrance..  The 
1972  study  shoves  that  of  those  bom  between  1910  and  1929,  10.496 
of  the  grammar  school  boys  and  15  •296  of  the  independent  school  boys 
went  on  to  the  universities.    For  those  bom  in  1930-49  the 
comparable  proportions  rose  to  18.396  and  29.596  respectively.  There 
was  thxis  a  slight  worsening  of  the  relative  chances  of  the  state 
educated  boy. 

Looking  directly  at  the  relation  between  status  origin 
and  university  attendance  it  appears  (.Table  14)  that  the  positive 
correlation  between  social  origin  and  graduation  holds  for  all 
birth  cohorts  in  both  studies.    For  those  bom  before  1910  in 
status  categories  1  and  2  the  relative  chances  of  a  university 
education  were  about  twenty-four  times  greater  than  those  of  the 
boys  from  status  categories  6  and  7*    For  the  1910-24  l?irth  cohort 
(using  1972  data)  the  differential  is  about  twenty.    For  the  most 
recent  Wrth  cohorts  of  the  1972  study  (1S30~49)  the  differential  . 
has  been  fiirther'  reduced  to'  a  factor  of  about  eleven* 

Thus  inequalities  of  educational  chances  iti  the  jstrict. 
sense  have  worsened  but  social, chances  (i.e.  relative  chances 
between  people  of  different  social  origin)  have  become  less  unequal. 
It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  combine  the  effect  of  social 
origin  and  schooling  on  university  attendance  and  Table  15  permits 
us  to  do  this.    Chances  of  tiniversity  education  have  risen  generally. 
Thdy-rary  from  0.896  in  the  birth  cohort  of  pbe-1910  mantel  workers 
with  unselective  state  secondary  education  up  to  51  •696  among 
children  bom  after  1930  in  non-manual  families  with  secondary 
education  in  the  private  sector.    The  table  shows  that  family 
origin  has  the  familiar  effect  irrespective  of  type  of  school. 
Thus  to  take  the  crucial  example  of  grammar  schoSl  boys  who, 
as  we  know,  became  increasingly  merit ocratically  selected  as  the 
secondary  system  developed  during  the  century,  for  the  most  recent 
birth  cohort  ( 1930-49) i  those  of  non-manual  origin  had  twenty- 
three  chances  in  a  hundred  of  university  education  cpmpared  with 
13.8  in  a  hundred  in  the  case  of  boys  of  manual  origin.    For  the 
earlier  birth  cohort  of  1910-1929  the  figures  were  12.9  In  a  hundred 
-land  8.1  in  a  hundred  respectively.    It  appears;  therefore,  that 
the  relative  .force  of  social  origin  for  this  increasingly 
educationally  selected  group  seems  not  to  have  diminished  but  to 
have  increased.    On  any  strong  definition'^of  the  meaning  of 
meritocracy  we.  should  have  expected  the  reverse  trend.  ^ 
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III.  Educational  Antecedents  of  Occupational  Groups 

In  turning  now  to  examine  the  educational  antecedents 
of  the  hierarchy  of  occupational  groups  in  British  socJI^ety  what 
we  have  ultimately  in  mind- is  a  direct  look  at  the  "tightening 
bond.*'  thesis.    My  collfeague,  John  Ridge,  has  already  published 
a  secondary  analysis  of  the  1949  data    in  which  he  addresses 
himself  to  this  question  and  summarises  his  findings  as  follows. 

"The  evidence  ^i^jports  only  a  weak  hypothe'sis 
on  the  'tightening  links*  between  education  and  occupation 
*    in  this  period  (roughly  the  first  half  of  the  century). 
Adult  occupation  becomes  more  dependent  on  the  level  of 
educational  attainmeift  at  several  stages;    at  the 
secondary  stage,  the  impqj*tance  of  the  Ordinary  School 
Certificate  examination  increases  sharply,  and  at  the 
post-school  stage  formal  qualifications  become  more 
a?elevant.    But  the  overall  effect  is  if  anything  to  - 
increase  the  correlation  of  father's  and  son*s  status 
(that  is,  to  reduce  the  amount  ,of  status  mability 
,        between  generations):    this  seems  to  be  due  in  part 

to  the  increased  dependence  of  e^cational  attainment  on 
*       social  origin  (father's ^status ) Within  «the  education 
process  itself,  the  differences  between  types  of  secon-> 
dary  school  become  much  mi^re  consequential,  especially 
for  success  in  the  School  Certificate  competition.  Entry 
into  further  education  becomes,  in  a  limited  sense,  more 
open;    the  School  Certificate  is  less  necessary,,  but  the 
influence  of  the  Secondary  school  itself  .Increases  • 
Access  to  qualiffcatioris  does  appear  genuinely  more  open, 
liirough  routes  other  than  formal  further  education:  but 
although  occupational  status  becomes  raore  dependent 
on  qualifications,  the  effect  is  not  great  enough  tq 
produce  any  increase  in  status-mability  between  fathers 


In  analysing  the  data  we  have  collected  from  the  1972  ^ 
study  we  cdn  take  advantage  of  the  Hope/Goldthorpe  occupational 
scale  and  examine  the  relation  between  education  and  occupational 
variables  ^  for  the  biith  cohoirts  covered  by  the  study •    We  already 
know  something  of  the  trend       the  development  at  occiipationai  , 
structure  in  Britain  (2).    It 'has.  beeja  towards  expansion  of  non- 4 
manual  and  contraction  of  manual  work,    these' .trends  will  be 
presented  in  a  more  elaborate  and  precise  form  in  one  of  the 
monographs  on  the  1972  study  (3).    JThe  manual  groups  fell,  as  a 


1)  J.M..  Ridge  (ed.).  Mobility  in  Britain  Reconsidered.  Oxford 
Studies  in  Social  Mobility,  u.U,f>.  ,  i§74.  \ 

2)  S6q  a.  U.  Halsey,  Trends  in  British  Socioty  since  1900. 
Macmillan,  1972,  Chapter  4.  T~ 

3)  Ste  J.  Goldthorp9  and  C.  Llewellyn,  Occupational  Mobility  and 
,  Class  Structure.  O.U.P.,  forthcoming. 
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propor-bion  of  tbe  total,  from  three-quarters  before  the  first 
Vortd  VTar  to  about,  a  half  now.    By  1971  aemi-skilled  manual  work, 
skilled  manual  and  clerical  and  sales  workers  had  become  of 
roughly  ^qual  size,  each  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  active 
population,    'fhe  remaining  two-fifths  is  composed  of  the  smaller 
groups  of  unskilled  manual  workers,  professional  and  technical  V 
workers  and  the  profjessionals,  administrators  and  managers  each 
accounting  for  between  7  per .  cent. , and  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  • 

Another  aspect  of'  the  same  trends  reveals  that  entre-  • 
preneurs  and  manual  workers  have  been,  steadily  reduced  in  nximerical 
importance  with^accon^anying  increases  in  white-collar  and  profes- 
sional enjployment,    rt  should  be  noted,,  however,  that  the  in- 
creasing paid  employment  of  women  has  Igrgely  provided  the  enlarged 
in*take  into  the  clerical >  sales,  sub-professional  and  other  non-- 

'manual 'jobs.  '  teiis  element  in  the  transformation  of  occupational 
structure  must  be  .weighed  carefull/  in  any  assessment  of  the 
degree  to  which  that  sti*ucture  has  evolved  as  a  meritocratic 
hierarchy  of  close  association  between  the  general  desirability 
of  Jobs  and  the  qualifications  required  for  their ^incumbency. 
♦  ,  Certai3xLy  if  the  women  are  subtracted  there  has  been  no  very 

*  dramatic  transformation  of  occupational  opportunities  for  males 
over  the  lif e-yime  of  the  1972  population^ 

Data  '^kr-om  the  1972  survev  relatiKfg  educational  origins 
to  occupational  destinat^ns  apt)ear  in  Ap^^ndix  II  as  Tables  16 
to    21.     In  i"fa  complete  fom  the  Hope-GoldthDrpe  scale  has  124 
ca-tegories  for  each  of  which  a  scale  value,  is  attached  (1)«  In 
the  tabies  appended  we  have  used  a  concertained  version  of  36 
ca*tegories J*  Each  category  has  a  descriptive  .title  and  all  are 
arranged  in  descending  order  of  "social  standing"  according  to 
the  median  scale  value  in  each  category.  ^ 

As  a  first  step  We, may.  examine  the  relation  of  secondary 
schooling  to  the  occupational^status  of  men  in  1972  (Table  16)  • 


1)  The  values  range  from  82.05  to  17.52.    In  the  concertinad  '  « 
version  of  the  scale  used  here  the  36  occupational  categories 
are  ordered  according  to  the  median  scale  value  of  their 
constituent  basic  categories.    The  categories  of  the  scale 
are  constructed  so  that,  with  only  minor  exceptions,  .they 
comprise  occupations  with  the  same  employmer^t  status.  In 
the  case  of  supervisory  and  manual  occupations,,  "situs'* 
extensions  are  also  introduced  as  between  manufacturing;* 
fishing,  mining  and  quarrying?    construction;    and  tran;3por^, 
comjnunications  and  services.    The  scale  values  were  determined 
by  the  results  of  an  odcupational  grading  enquiry  in  which  a 
razidom  (probability)  srunplc  of  the  adult  population  of  England 
.  and  Wales  (n  =:  620)  graded  in  ^11  820  occupatioh  .titles, 
selected  so  a$  to  be  representative  of  the  124  categories,  '  * 
according  to  the  criterion  of*  their  "social  standing ^ 
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The  correlation  between  type  of  secondary  schooling  and  the  •  -  . 
general  desirability  of  )dbs  is  clearly  high.    Thiis  the  top  ten 
categories  of  the  scale  of  Social  standing  are  also,  with  one 
exception  (the  large  proprietora) ,  the' categories  vdth  mpst 
selective  secondary  schooling  (Grammar,  Direct  Grant  or  Indepen- 
dent).   At  the  educfation^l  extremes  the  seZf-employed  professionals  . 
(higher  grade)  who  have  the  lowest  recruitment  from  secondary 
modeVn  schools  and  the  highest  from  bdth-^ammar  and  independent 
schoo3.s  contrasted  with  unskilled  manual  workers  who  stand 
thirty  fifth  4h  the  status  hierarchy  and  recruit  96.296  of  ^ 
their  members  from  secondary  modem  Schools*,  2.6%  from' 
grammar  schools  and  0.6%  from  independent  schools. 

The  overall  correlation  is  clear  and  not  surprising,  it 
aoes  not^  however,  represent  anything  approaching  an  educational 
caste  system.    Rather  is  it  a  corr^ation  permitting  considerable 
patchiness  in  the'relation  between  occupational  s-fiatvus  and  type 
of  secondary  schooling.    In  particular  it  should  be  noted  that  , 
some,  types  of  secondary  schooling  are  more  occupational 
.concentrated  than  others.    Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  secondary 
modern  scjiool  has  contributed  at  least  one  fifth  of  every  one  of 
the  36  groups  except  for  the  self-^employed  professionals  (higher 
grade)    and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  independent  schooas  are  more 
strongly  associated  with^elf  employment  than  directly  wifh 
Occupational  status:   "for  example  th^  large  proprietors,  are •  * 
the  third  heaviest  users  of  "the  Independent  schools  but  sevenlih 
in  the  status  order  and  the  self-employed  workers  (lower  grade)  * 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  status,  order  Jbut  l3th  in  their  atten- 
dance proportion  a't  independent  school3.    The  comprehensive 
schools,  it  appears,  are  even  more,  so  to  say,  '»s^txis  blind" 
than  the  modem  schools  •  , 

.  Table  1?   relates  university  attendance  to  occupational 
stattis.    Again  the  correlation  is  high  but  by  no  means  perfect » 
First  it  should  be  noted  that^gregation  of  all  occupations 
into  36  categories  eliminates  the  possibility  of  any  broad 
graduate  class*    Even  the  higher  grade  self-employed  or  saiaried 
professionals,  who  have  the  highest  social  standing,  have  at  most 
*a  quarter  of  their  members  with  university  degree's  {l)..   The  > 
movement  towards  thfe  formatfon  of  a  graduate  clase  is  in  any  case 
only  apparent  among  the  four  professional  groups.    Only  the  ' 
highest  grade  of  administrators  and  officials  have  more  than 
1096  graduate  membership  apart  from  the  prpfessionals.    ,The  - 
managerial,  proprietal  and  technician  groups  contain  a  tiny 
minority  of  graduates  and  all  the  rest  are  practically  non- 
graduate*  «  . 

Thus  despite  the* publicity  given  to  university  expansion  ' 
it  would  seem  that  selective  secondary  education  has  so  far  been 
a  more  discriminating  force  than  .occupational  selection.  More- 
over it  may  be  suspected.^  that  the  varioHs  if  onus  Of  part-time  arid 


•  1 

1)  Note  that  the  figure  of  36.3%  graduates  among  self-employed 
professionals  of  the  lower  grade  is  on  a  ^mall.sampld  of  33. 
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Xoli-time  further  education  below  the  level  of  university 
education  may  be  a  less  visible  *and  therefore  neglected  factor  in 
the  procesaes  of  social  selection  for  occupational  placement, 
^      Table  18   represerfts  the  beginning  of  an  atnalysis  along  these^ 
linej^,,  bringing  tog.ether  the  experience  of  selective^  secondary 
education,  universj-ty  and  fxirther  education  of  men  in  the 
36  occupational  groups  in  1972.    An  &verall  correlation  between 
further  education  *and  occupational  status  again  emerges  a^id 
appears^  to  ."be  bot'h  more  discriminating  ajid  more  direct  as  a 
positive  associ?ition  with  status,  i.e.  not  confined  either  to 
professional  work  or  to  self -employment  but  also  linked'  to 
supervision,  skill  and  teclyiical  content  so  as  to  produce  a 
,  clo^^e^  association  with  status  • 

*  *        Iq*/ Table  19   the  same  material  *isf  arranged  to  reveal 

trends  over  time  through  a  comparison  of  those  aged  over  and 
un&er  40.    The  younger        are,  of  course,  ihore  elaborately 
educated  than  their  pz»edecess<Jr0. 

/   p    ^  The  educational  threshold  has  been  raised  fpr  entry'  at 
vlrtu&lly  every  point  in  its  occupational  hierarchy,  with  two 

» ,    exceptions  ,pf  any  note  -  lower  ,grade  administrators  and  officials 
juitt  lower  grade  sell-employ,^d  professionals.    There; are  no 
other  exceptions  to  the  general  mole  that  some  form  of  further 

*      education  has  been  experienced  by  the  younger  men  at  all 
occupational  levels.    The  orther  exception  ftwo  of  reduced 
secondary  education  and  four  of  reduced  graduate  component)^ 

>  V  are  negligible.  '  *    ,    "  - 

^    Though  educational  upgrading  has  been  general  since  the 
*,  war,  it  has  been  particularly  marked  with  respect  to  further 
.  education  for  jobs  in  the  middle  |*anges  of  the  occupaJ:ional 
-    hierarchy..    Technicians,  supervisors,  higher  gradS  service 
workers  and  some  skilled.a^anual  Workers  have  been  particularly 
subject  to  this  trend.    The    detail*' are  ih,'Tablan9    whi'ch  * 
also  indicates  that*the  top  three  status  categories  of 
profe*ssionals  and  high  administrators  have  conspicuously 
«   .  increased  their  graduate  intake  iii  the  past  twenty  years,  more 
*    than^JiasMi.  the  in5ust:*ial  managers,  proprietors,  farmers  or*  other 
gXobps  to  whom  imiyersity  educated  men  might  flow.,  *  ^ 

.  *   Table  21    shows  the  trends  In.  the  same  way- with  respect 
.to  formal  qualif icatioji;5 .    The  , general  pattern  of  upgrading ^aga^n 
'  „  appears  £&id^a  .pqsitive  but  less  than*perf  ect  association  of 
.status  with  certification.    There .has  been  a  considerable 
elohgation  of  the  qualifications  cy.ff erential  betweeH  *the  'thirty- 
six  occupational  groups  in  the  past  generation,  especially  at'  , 
Level  and  »A»  l.evel  .  \  ^ 


1)    Though,  again,  Groups  5  and  9  disturb  the  amifpnnity  of 
these  trends.  ) 
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J  Finally  >  as  a  crude?  test  of  the  degree  to  which 'the  bond 

between  education  and  occupation  has  been  tightening,  we  may 
^  examine  correlations  (R)  between  the  social  standing  of  the 

thirty-six  occupational  groups  and  their  positions  on  ekch  of  the 
educational  njeasures  used  in.  Tables  16  -  23iey  are  as 

follows:-' 


Under  *<0s 

Over 

■t:  "  '  7  

Selective  secoadary  education 

Tau 

T 

.  Tau 

1 

0.56 

0.U3 

0.32 

0*60 

Further  education 

).3U 

0.50 

0.^35 

0.5** 

3.1*2 

^R^'    University  education 

5.22 

0,69 

0,28 

0.17 

'O.78 

:>.22 

Rj^     'O*  Level  qualifications 

5.32 

0.60' 

O.ltO 

0.29 

0.62 

3.37 

Rj*     'A'  Level  qualifications 

D.27* 

0.65 

0.3^» 

0.18 

0.7^ 

0.21* 

1 

Rg     Uhiversxty  qualifications 

0.23 

0.7^* 

0.29 

0*.  l3 

0.81 

0.21* 

Three  forms  of  correlation  have  b6en  used^-  Tau,  Gamma  and  ^ 
product  moment.    The  tightening  bond  thesis  .would'^'be  supported  by 
higher  correlations  in  the  younger  cohort.    Product  moment  corre- 
Tations  Support  the  thesis  for  all  six  of  the  correlations.  Tau 
correlations  support  the  thesis  with  respect  to  qualifications  but 
not  for  fxirther  educational  experience,    Gai^ma  correlations >  which 
may  be  the  most  suitable  for  this  J^ype  of  data,  negate  the  thesis. 
All  in  all,  thep,  no  firm  general  Conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  ' 
this  particulai^  analytical  procedure. 

Speculative  Conclusion's       \    ^  ^ 

In  this  paper  I  have 'first  used  the  L.S*E»  19A9  stugly 
and  our  awn  1972  study  to  trace  the  relation  between  social  origin  ^ 
and  educational  patterns  in  Britain  from  the  the  nineteenth  * 

\  century  to  the  first  generation  of  those  who  passed  through  the 
schools  after  the  1944  Education  Act.    The  story'briefly  and  crudely 
is  of  expanding  educational  opportunities  at  the  secondary  and  post- 
second^iry  level  and  therefore  of  an  increasin^y  qualified  population. 

.Social  origin,  hov«ever,  has  continued,  if  with  decreasing  force,  to 
determine  access  to  selective  secondairy  education  and  university 
attendance^    and  the  purchase  of  private  schooling  at  either  th? 
primary  or  tile  second€^ry  level  improves  educational  chances  at  a 

.  later,  st^ige.-  ,  \ 
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,     In  part  III  I  have  used  the  Oxford  1972  data  and  the 
occupational  classification  developed'in  that  study  to  show  the 
relation  between  educational  experience  and  occupational  desti- 
nation.   The  overall  correlation  between  education  and  occupation 
is  clear  enough  but  it  is  jxist  as  important  to  notice  the  patchi- 
ness  or  varying  closeness  of  the  relation  in  different  sectors  of 
the  occupational,  structiire.    It  follows  that  a  disaggregated 
description  is  required  for  accurate  appraisal  of  the  bond  between 
educatiofcv^d  occupation  which  cannot  be  interpreted  in  aity  simple 
sense  as  having  tightened. 

The  next  step  in  the  analy3is,  on  which  I  shall  hope  to 
report  at  the  tonference,  is  to  carry  out  a  path  analysis  both  for  ^ 
the  sample  as  a  whole  and  disaggregated  by  birth  cohorts  and  occu- 
pational groupiiigs.    This  should  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  clear, 
but  necessarily  more  complex  appraisal  of  the  tightening  bond 
thesis> 

Meanwhile,  my  colleague  Keith  Hope  has  been  analysing 
trends  of  mobility  in  an  attempt  t6  wei^t  the  importance  of  changes 
in  occupational  structure  as  distinct  from  changes  in  the  UHelihood 
of  status  movement  between  fathers  and  sons  irrespective  of  changes 
in  the  occuj)ational  structure.    The  tentative  coijclusion  seems  to 
be  emerging  that  the  transformation  of  the  occupational'  structure 
Gwhich  John  Goldthoarpe  aeftd  Catriona  Llewellyn  are  describing  in 
their -monograph)  accounts  for  the  londoubted  increases  in  upward 
occupatidnal  mobility  of  the  more  recent  birth  cohorts.  Little 
if  any  increase  in  fluidity  is  to  be  found  and  in  that  sense' 
British  society  does  not  appear  to  have  becoi9e  more  open  in  *the 
post-War  years.  * 

Thus  the  great  underlying  fact  is  the  ^transformation  of  the 
occupational  structure  with  its  increasing  opportunities  for 
professional  and  technical  work.    Women  have  entered  the  work 
force  in  increasing  numbers  to  take  the  middle  range  clerical, 
saips  and  sub-professional  positions  but  men  may,  ih  the  same  ^ 
process,  ha\<e  had  more  opportunities  at  the  top  of  the  non-manual 
hierarchy.    The  same  procgs^  has  the  effect  of  diversifying  the 
social  origins  of  middle  class^jobs  and  is  not  in  the  least 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  tha-f  manual  workers  today  have  over- 
whelmingly, manual  forebears. 

With  respect  to  education,  it  is  likely  that  the  path  analy- 
ses will  ^deliver  low  coefficients..    In  other  words,  education  will 
he  able  to » account  for  a  rather  small  proportion  of  the  variance 
in  occupational  achievement.    This  will  bring  us  face  to  face  again 
with  the  problem  of  our  lack  of  a  convincing  theory  of  occupational 
mobility  and  the  inadequacies  of  existing  theories  including  the 
tightening  bond  thesis.    Under  these  conditions  there  is  some 
temptation  to  aitribute  mobilij^y^  to  luck.    In  fact,  I  remain 
convinced  that  what  may  be  experienced  as  good  or  ill  fortune  in 
the  life  of  an  individual  may  be  sociologically  systema'HiC  and 
revealed  as  such  when  we  build  a  model  of  sufficient  complexil^  to 
include  and  measure  the  relevant  aspects  of  stratification,  family 
-and  career  contingencies  through  which  the  individual  makes  his 
way  in  society.  ^ 

,    ■  \ 
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■    APPENDIX  I  ^ 

TABLES  COMPARING  THE  L.S>E.  (lQZtQ^ 
.  -  AND  THE  OXFORD  :MQ72^  DATA 


Table  1  . 

Percentage  Distribution  ot  Attendance  at  varlSus 
^    ^es  'ot  Priinarvr  and  Post-Primary  Schools 


V^9 
1972 


*  Prittfcry  School  Attended.  ^ 
State  PriT^te 

.  ^  9>.5  5.5  * 

'  9^*0  ^  6.0 


Tot4l 

.  100 
(3^651 

100 
(^6) 


V 

1 

Second**v  School  Attended 

Modern 

Independent 

Comprehen- 

Tot«l 

sive 

% 

%  ' 

% 

'  19^*9 

85  > 

12.7* 

100 

< 

(3672) 

1972 

75. 73 

16.61* 

"  6.63 

1.27 

100 

(•9926) 

ERIC 


5£4- 


527. 


CaUfcory  of  f&t,ier 


States  cJtex:orv 

 1  ■ 

of  Father 

Schools  attended 

2 

5 
% 

L 

6 

-  7 

Total 

% 

•  \ 

1972 

19^*9 

1972 

19^.9 

'i9f9 

1972 

107 

lOliO 

*l 

State  priaary: 
Dodcrn 

2T.5 

i«7.7 

77.5 

91-7 

76.9 

95.2 

eu.7 

7^.0. 

State  pH  nary 
CirftrRtr  or 
independent 

26.0 

1^0.7 

33.9 

a 

16.7 

6.3 

16.6 

9.' 

9.9 

State  ptiKAjyi 
•  coDprchen- 

1 .2 

•  0.9 

1.3 

1*^ 

1.: 

Private  pHntry: 
zaodern 

0.8 

3.8 

'1.2 

'  t.5 

1.0 

1.1* 

0.1 

0.: 

1.0 

1.3 

Private  px*inary: 
Craca^r  or  ^* 
independent 

sr.  8 

21.9 

5.1 

l.C 

U5 

0.7 

0.: 

1*.7 

'Frivfee  prmxyi 
sive 

0.2 

a.o 

Or.O 

0.0 

•  0.( 

0.0 

TOTAL 

100 

(is'-*) 

100 1 

'!3 

ICC- 

'  ICO     iccl  ICO 

(t-?)  (?1•;.)(1^6'){ 

— — L  

ICO 

ICO  1C<? 

ICO  KC 
)(3i.50  -(315:?) 

1 

ERIC 


525. 


528 


'Table  3 

Priatry  Schoolipg  in  reUtiop  to  SUtvm  Ck 


Category 


of  father  ^ 

Status  Category  of  father 


TrittMxy  School 
Atteoded 

1 

I9U9  1972 

2 

19H9  1972 

3 

19'*9  1972 

19'*9  1972 

5 
% 

1949  1972 

6-7 
19i<9  1972 

Total 
% 

19^9  1972 

State  Prinary 
PriWt^  Trim- 

TOTAL 

53.5  69.6 
^6.5    30.  li 

IPO  100 
(127) 

73.7  1h,6 
26,3     25.  U 

100'  100 
(152)  (669) 
 1 

93»1  67.3' 
8.7  12.7 

'100  100 

(355)  {B6h) 

9€.0  97-5 
^-0  2,5 

100  100 
(550X1267) 

?7.9  9T.0 
2.1  3,0 

too  100 
Ct527)(301; 

99.2  99.2 
0,8  0.8 

ICO  100 
}(850)(3037 

1 

9^».6  9^«.0 

6,0  . 

100  100 
H35Vl)t9926) 

T»Me  ii 
/ 

Attenaancfr  at  State  Pripary  Schools  orer  tine  in  relation 
to  Status  Cate^tory-  of  father 


PtatJUS-Catewrv  of  father 

©atf  of 

birth 

1  - 

Total  pzi&az7 
«cb<3ol  popu- 
"laticp 

000s 

-  U 

%  ftatt  prinary 
school  pupils 

5 

Total  pri&ary 
ichool  popu- 
lation 

000« 

\%  atate  priaary 
school  pi^pils 

1  6-7 
,  Total  priBary 

school  popu-' 

1 at ion 

OOCs 

V 

%  state 

pricsaxy  » 

school 

ptipils 

19I19 

19t2 

191*9 

1972 

19U9 

1972 

19^*9 

1972 

191*9 

1972 

19^*9  1972 

1889  6r 
earlier 

.  251 

279 

97.9 

^Uh 

97.2 

1890-99 

189 

81».7 

219 

98.2 

128 

99.3 

1900-09 

2U9 

88.0 

338 

97- J» 

162 

99.5 

1910-19 

,2k\ 

8&v7 

87.0 

4 

3^*7/ 

585 

98.0 

97.2 

178 

.  ^55' 

100.0  98.8 

1920-29 

219 

590 

69.1 

86.a- 

318 

675 

.98.  J» 

98.I1 

221 

716 

99.6  100.0 

1930-39 

^- 

56^ 

^.0 

592 

95.0 

^9  ' 

98.5 

761*^ 

8€.8 

\ 

739 

"  96.9 

685 

99.0 

erIci 


52iT 
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Table  S 


Post  Priatfy  -Schooling  of  State  Priptfy  >nd  Private  Priiaairy. 
School  Pupil*  Respeetiyely_ 


V,           School  Attended  * 

J2i2. 
if 

Modem 

89.3 

7?.  16 

PRIMOT       ^"^^^^  or  Independent  ^ 

10,7 

1?.5l 

CoKprehen&ive. 

1.33 

100* 

t  

(3«.33) 

(?23?) 

 1  :  1 

School  Attended 

Modem  ' 

19.1 

20.50 

^JJJ^  '    Cranoir  or  Independent 

80.9 

77.31 

Coaprehensive 

0.3l< 

<> 

4 

ioo;c 

(199) 

(582) 

52.V' 
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Table  6 


Attendance  >t  Tarious  types  of  Jhrimtry  an^  Post'Pri! 


na^  Set 


Scboolt' 


Prinaiy  Schcx>l8 

IT 

Date  oC  Birth 

State 

19U9 

1972 

19U9 

Private 

1972 

Total 

19U9' 

1972 

lft89f  or  earlier 

91.8 

8.2 

100 '(706) 

100 

( -  ) 

93-8; 

6.2 

100  (550) 

100 

( -  ) 

1900-09 

5.\ 

100  (770) 

100 

( -  ) 

19 IP- 19 

9J».3' 

5.7 

100  (791). 

100 

(2052) 

1920-29 

96.1  . 

95.0 

3.9 

5.0 

100  (780)  ^ 

100 

(2255) 

1930-39 

92.5 

7-5 

100  (  -  ) 

•100 

(2108) 

l9J*0-Ji9* 

93.8 

6.2 

100  (  -'O 

ioo 

(2l*36>  , 

TOftL 

93.9 

5.5 

6*1 

ioo( 3665) 

100 

(8831) 

528 
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Table  $  (Continued) 


Secondary  Schools 

Corprchen-  , 

D*te  or 

Modern 

,  Craraaxr  Independent 

sive 

Tbtal 

Birth 

19U9 

19T2 

19»»9  ^ 

i 

1972 

19U9 

•  % 

19^*9 

1972 

19^*9 

% 

1972 

I8B9  or 
earlier 

89.^* 

8.3 

2.3 

- 

- 

100 
(702) 

- 

1890-99 

IZ.I 

- 

1.6 

- 

- 

* 

JOO 
(55U) 

OOr3 

0 

0  1 

C.  1 

(771) 

1910- 19 

83.7 

iU.5 

to. 6 

1.8 

5.2 

0.0 

100 
(792) 

100 

42062) 

1920-29 

eo.ft 

17.5 

13.5 

1.6 

U.9 

0.1 

too 

«  100 

(2256) 

iSr30-39 

71.9 

20.2 

7.6 

0.1( 

100 
(2UU) 

19^0- 119 

^  66.7 

20.6 

7.6 

3.1 

100 
(2I*3'{) 

OOTAL 

76.3 

IS.7 

t6.U 

1.9 

6.U 

1.0 

1.0 

t 

100 

(3672) 

r 

100 

(9926) 

ERIC 
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(a)  tODSRH 


Ttble  7 

Distribution  of  Pupils  in  Attendance  «t  .v»rioug*tyi>es  of  Pos^- 
Prioary  School  chrer  tiae  according  to  Status ^Cate^ry  of  Father 


Status  Catei^ory^of  Father 

D»te  of  birth 

1  --^3 
% 

19^19 

1972 

,\< 

5 
% 

191*9 

197^ 

r    6  - 

%  19^*9 

7 

'  i9r^  ^ 

 \     \  V  ■  

1889  or  earlier 

$1,6 

90.3 

97.? 

'  96.5 

1890-1899 

55.3 

83.5 

/t.3 

1900-1909 

a. 5 

8^ 

93.0 

l8.7 

1910-1919 

55.^ 

1*9.72 

7r.i» 

-  (^.33 

89.9 

87.52 

95.55  - ' 

1920-1929 

i<5.7 

5^.01 

7i..3 

82.0lf 

89.0 

81*  .58 

9dl6 

93.66 

.  1930-1939 

J*2.10 

69.88 

7t.56 

8I».39 

191*0-^9 

^♦5.9^* 

66,77 

76.39 

86.37 

Statixs  Catetcoiv 

of  Father 

*^Date  ot  Birth 

1  -  3 

6  - 

7 

% 

% 

19^*9 

1972 

19J*9 

19^2 

191*9 

1972 

191*9 

1972 

1889  or  earlier 

23. U 

7.8 

2.2 

3.5 

,  1890-1899 

3&.I* 

13.9 

I*.T 

2.3 

1900-1909 

26,  i* 

10.2 

/- 

6^ 

^- 

Tt^ — 

1910-1919 

35.5 

23.07 

20.7 

11.51 

10.1 

10.1*8 

3.98 

1920-29 

^*5.7 

26.J*2 

25.7 

Il4.08 

10.7 

13.36 

' ' 

5.91 

1930-1939 

33.97 

23.93 

18.75 

13.52 

.  19l»0- 191*9 

29.87 

23.06 

19.91 

12.72 

ERIC 
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gfclle  7  (Continued) 


19»*9 

1  -  3" 

197? 

19^*9 

19^9 

5  ^ 
^. 

1972 

19^9 

6^7  - 
% 

1972 

l885  or  earlier 

9.0 

1.9 

X 

18^1699- 

'  6.3 

2.5 

0.5 

9-i' 

2.U 

0.3 

'  1910-1919 

8.9 

iU9 

2*15 

1.99 

192c- 1929  ' 

8.5 

19.51 

3.67. 

0.3 

0.1. 

oM  ' 

193^-1939 

23.92 

6.17 

3*68 

■/08 

19^0- 19^9 

2J4.22 

'  "5.16 

3.$8 

0.ft9 

ERIC 


531- 
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^  fable  8 


.  Piatribut ion  of  Cf^^,^.       Independent  School  Pupilt  . 
according  to^Priimry  Education  oyfer  tioe 

4l  - 


Date  of  Birth 

T^lt9 

Private  Pricary 
1972 

"   State  Prioaiv 
19^*9      ,  1972 

1949 

Total 

1972 

l'869  or  earlier 

63,.9 

36.1 

100 

(72) 

30.7 

69.3 

100 

'  (75r 

39.3 

60.7 

100 

(89) 

1910-19 

22.0 

26.9 

78.0 

73.1 

100 

100 

(1^7J 

-  (31$) 

1920-29 

19.2 

*  21.1 

80.8 

78.9 

100 

100 

(151) 

1930-39  , 

20. 1 

'  79.9 

100 

(578)  , 

19UO-U9 

•     .  17.3 

82.7 

100 

1 

it 

(676) 

TOTAL  ■ 

31.3 

68.7 

79.6 

100 

100 

k  ■ 

(51M 

■  (  1952) 

I 


I 


ERIC 
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Tftble  9 


Success  in  School  Certlficet»  in  rgl^tion  to  Schooling ' 
*      •  » 


School  Certificate/'O'  Levels 


,  .Obtained 

fitleA  or 

not  sat 

Total  , 

Schools  attended 
StAte'prictry: 
inodern 

197? 
•95.7^* 

19^9  - 

.     100  1 
(6632)/ 

1972 

100* 
(731M  ^. 

Statt  prinary:' 

53.19* 

t 

58,3 

li6.ei 

100 

(6&6)  • 

100 
(1517) 

•State  prinaryt 
coxsprehentive 

11.36 

88.62 

•A 

100 
.  ( 123) 

Priirate  prSxaary: 
laodern  * 

20.6 

9^.U 

79. »* 

100 
(160) 

100 
(131) 

Pr^rVtte  prinary: 

grtfioar  or 
independent 

33.0  ' 

63.2  ' 

36.0 

100 
<i^7) 

100 
(*»50) 

•EOTAI.  ^ 

6.5 

/  V5.186" 
...  . 

93.5 

ei».6ll» 

100 
(7W) 

100 
(9535) 

Y 

1 

< 

» 

4 

i 
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•tible 


10 


Further  ^ducatioo  in  relation  to  Schooling; 


Purther  £ducation 


Konc 
19U9     ,  1972 


Part-tiae 
? 

191*9  1^2 


Pull-tiipe 

— KT 
19U9  1972 


Total 

19^9  1972 


St*tc  primry:  75 


7*».S 


2T.6  20.6 


V2,9  3^*6 


■Pnvatc  tniaaiy:  /•fl' 
\   -  «ti».3  31.1 

independent^ 


23:5 


'19.6      2T.5  . 


22.0  31.0 


11.3 


13*1         V  22.9 


36.1  ^  i.J.3 


100 


100 
(30M 


100^ 

(38) 


100 
(15«) 


ICQ  , 
(73lJir 


100  ; 

(l'80i)" 


100 

(123) 


^00 
(131) 


100  • 
{i»50) 


Further^. Education  ln'Pel>ati€n  to  Schooling  and  status" 
'  Category  of  Father,*^ 


STATE  PRIMARX:  HODERK 


STATE  PRIMARX:    CRAW-IAR  OR 
UiDl3>Em«iT 


FURTHER  ED0CATIO:^*' 


STATUS-  CATEGORY 
*   OF  FATHER 


P«rt- 

•tir.ft 


TottX 


None 


tiae 


ii2  *JL 


Full- 
tixse 


Total 


^9  '-7? 


* 

\,  T£>TAL  (JJ)^ 


J 73.6  71.9 


33.0  B0,6 


75.2  7i».3 


CU.  1  23.9 
15.0  16.6 

21.9  21.1 


5.1  T.5 
I 

2.1  U.i 

2.0  .2.7 


2.9  U.lf 


(783) 
(1796) 

(I3t5) 
(2359) 

100 

(eoo) 

(2650) 


100 
(2958) 
(6&05 


2^tf^»  31. 1 


^.1  314.2 


^5.1*  33.7 


^2.5  33.^  23.1  35.5 


Uk,2  3?. 6 


»n.2  35.3 


1*2.9  3^*.9 


1  28.0 


Ii4.7  23.0 


21.7  31.2 


ico; 

(22t) 
(929) 

100 
(95) 
(502) 

100 
(3U) 
(291) 


100 
(350) 
( I  u^^'j 
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Tabl^  11(  Continued) 

Further  Education  in  Relation  to  Schooling  and  Stattxs 
Category  of  Father 


PBIVATE  FRIKARt:  GRAHUS 
OB  IKDEPENDEKT 


STAT2  PRIMARY:  COMPREHEKSIVE 


FDRTHiR  EDU?^TI0N 


STATIB  CATEOORX 
OF  FATHER 

Part-: 
ti&e 

tine 

Total 

fone 

Part- 
live 

mi" 

^ic« 

,  Total. 

•7? 

•U9  »7? 

%lg  '7? 

'^9  '72 

17? 

»0.9 

29.6 

18.9 

26.6 

U0\2  it3.8 

100 
(132) 
(372) 

-  66.6 

28.2 

-  5.1 

100 
(39), 

•  f  ii) 

'M 

^0.0 

26.6 

31.1 

e.l  28.8 

100 
(15) 

iU5) 

-  51.1 

27.9 

100 

6-7  W 

28.5 

50.0 

-  ai.u 

100 
(6) 
.  (1I<) 

-  76.^ 

15.7 
\> 

-  7.8 
• 

100 
(38). 

TOTAL  {%) 

t5.i 

30.6 

19.0 

27.^ 

35.a'*l.5 

100 

-  6li.8. 

2U,1 

.  11.§ 

10O 
(120) 

53  G  ' 
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Table  12 


Diftrilnition  of  individualt  holding  university  qualitiotions  according  to 
status  oteitoify  of  father 


Status'  category 
ot  rather 

Percentage  of  all  subjects 
vbo  receiYcd  wi-rersity 
^ualifica''4on» 

Total  nui^er  of  Icncvn 
status  origin 

19^9        '  \ 

197^ 

19^9              r-  1972 

1 

10. 15 

23-3 

^    256  U79 

2 

1J.7 

319  738 

3 

U16 

7-6.  . 

775  915 

k 

*  0.35 

li37                   4336  ^ 

5 

0.09 

2.6 

3l»32  3078 

6  and  7 

0. 10  ' 

1.1 

^     195lt      '  3091 

ERIC-  A 


.^7 
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tfaiversity  Educfctien  in  relation  to  Prinarv  Educatioa  and 
Sgcond&rv  Edu<;4i^^9q  over  Tint* 


Students  originatinj  trom 


State  Prinary 
,   1949  1972 

i  % 

Private  "Prixaary 
19JJ9  1972 
^         .  % 

Total 
191*9 
f 

1 

1972 

Before  19 10 

1.2 

(133) 

2.0 
(20l»Ij) 

'  '1910-1^ 

3.0 
(1501) 

(UD79) 

15.79, 

3.1* 
( ^6hk) 

2.23 
(1*U59) 

5.2 

(U236)  ' 

2U.35 
(308) 

6.20 
(U135) 

Studentf  orijginatiog  froEi 


Before  19 10 

V 

1910^1929 
1930-191^9 


19U9  1972 
%  % 


*  9.0 
(200) 

H1.1» 

(255) 


10.38 
(520) 

18.33 
(927) 


Independent 
,  19^*9  1972 
%  % 


19.0 
(U2) 

U0.7 
(27) 


15.  20 
(217) 

29.  U7 
(31*6) 


Total 

19U9' 
% 


1972' 
% 


10.8 

(2l»2) 

IU.3 
(282) 


11.80 
(737) 

21.98 
( 1237) 


/ 
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of  Father  oyer  Tise 


Date 

Status  CntesOry  of  Father 

of 
Birth 

19^9 

1  -  2  . 
1972 

3 

191*9 

1972" 

1919 

5 

1972 

6 

19»*9 

-  7 

1972 

Total 
19lt9     1972  ' 

Before 

So.  of  subjects  of  knovn 
status  origins 

Ko.  of  subjects  rescMn^ 

university  ' 

of  subjects  reaching 
uaivcrsity 

160 
19 
11.9 

- 

-  • 

10 

a.o 

- 

y 
1.1 

2 

0.5 

*- 
- 

1919 
1.0 
2.1 

- 

1929 

Ko.  of  subjects  of  luiovn 
status  origins 

111 

338 

961 

651 

.  1312 

1395 

ll;9^» 

Ko.  of  subjects  reaching 
*  uniT6rsity 

20 

20 

27 

11 

18 

U 

9 

.  55 

108* 

%  of  s*;l»i»ctfl  reaching 
uniTcrsity 

18,0 

12.3 

5.9 

2,81 

1.T 

1.37 

1.0 

0.€i 

3.7 

,  2.^;3 

1930- 
19^»9 

Up,  of  subjects  of  knovn 
status  critics 

629 

IOU7 

1»303* 

No.  of  subjects  retching 
unirersity 

61 

59 

.  27 

310 

%  of  subjects  reschiy,6 

1  <  , —  

7.73 

1.92 

6.86  . 
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Notes  to  the  Tables 


It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  th^t  the  tables  which 
*    juxtapose  figures  Trom  the  1949  and  1972  studies  in  Appendix  1 

have  very  severe  limitations  from  the  point  of  view  of  comparability. 
There  are  two  basic  difficulties.    The  first  is  that  of  the  3tatus 
categories  and  the  second  with  respect^  to  educational  categories  • 
'Status,  classification  in  these  tables  .is  on  the  Hall -Jones  scale  (1) 
These -Were  difficult  to  replicate.    "The  oig.y  guide-lines 
for  the  Hall-Jones  scaje  were  category  descriptions  and  thirty 
determinate  occupational  assignments.    The  category  descriptions 
in  themselves  are  inadequate  to  define  a  coding  frame;    and  the 
thirty  occupation  titles  are  u3:irep  resent  a  tive  of  modem  industrial 
society  and  so  form  weak  reference  points. "(2)     The  Hall-Jones 
categories  were  defined  as  follows. 

^-  '  '  ' 

1.  Professional  and  higher  adminijstrative 

2.  Managerial  and^ecutive 

3.  Inspectional,  supervisory,  and  other  non-manual, 
highex  grade 

4.  Inspectional,  supervisory  and  other  non-manual, 
lower  grade 

5.  Skilled  manual  and  routine  grades  of  non-manual 
,6,    Semi-skilled  manual 

'   '7.    Unskilled  manual^  » 

In  using  the  Hall-^ones  scale  to  classify  Ihe  1972  respondents  ' 
^  we  found,  when  comparing  the  overlapping  cohorts  that  there 

were  serious  discrepancies  in  category  5  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
I  in  category  6.  .  * 

Table  1  in  the  19^9  study  is  of  the  p'ercentag^  distri- 
bution of  attendance  at  various  types  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools.    Our  category  'state  primary**  includes  those  who  went 
io  primary  schools  in"ilngland,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Foreign  schools  and  others,  such  as  special  schools,  are 
excluded.    Those  who  attended  pre-1944  elementary  schools  up  to 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  are  included,  as  are  *» maintained', 
"aided'*' or  "controlled"  schools  and  "national**  schools  in 
Ireland.    Glass  and  Hall  say  of  their  ''Secondary  Day  'A*" 
category  (3)  that  it  "covers  normal  post-primary  education  up 
to  the  age  of  fifteen  at  present,  and  mainly  up  to  thirteen 
•or^qurt^rxJbxJij^^  an^  -~ — ~ 

foreign  schools  were  categorised.    ''Private**  primary  is  the 
category  used  in  1972  cases  where  both  state  and  private  primary 
schoo^Ling  was  experienced. 


1)  For  details  see  D.V.  Glass,  op.cit. .  Chapter  II* 

2)  J.M.  Ridge  (ed.).  Mobility  irl  Britain  Reconsidered;  Oxford 
Studies  in  Social  BoEIlity.  Q.U.P,  Working  Papers  No.2,p.10O. 

3)  Ibid.. .p ^82  . 
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Fojj  secondary  schooling  we  have  used  the  categories  modern, 
comprehensive,  grammar  and  independent.    This  compares  with  the  three 
categories  used  in  the  earlier  study  -  Secondary  Day  A  (other^/ise 
called  modem).  Secondary  Day  B  (secondary  grammar)  and 
secondary  boarding.    Obviously,  the  comprehensive  category  applies 
only  to  the  younger  age  groups.    In  the  category  'modem "  we  have 
coimted  secondary  modem  schools,  junior  secondary  schools,  all- 
age  schools  (advanced  division),  elementary  schools,  (secondary 
stage)  and  vocational  schools  (R-epublic  of  Ireland),  Central 
schools  and  technical  schopls  also  form  part  of  this  category. 
Foreign  schools  and  others  (such  as  armed  services  schools)  are 
not  .included.^  ( 

In  the  case  of  qualifications  the  category  "School  Certifi- 
cate/«0»  Level"  assimilates  changes  in  1950.  when  the  School  Certi- 
ficate, matriculation  and  higher  school  certificates  were  replaced 
by  the  General  Certificate  of  Education  Ordinary  Level  and  Advanced 
Level •    The  earlier  study  dealt  with  Scbool  Certificate  only.  Our 
category  covers  those  who  achieved  School  Certificate  and  those  who 
gained  me^triculation.    If  a  respondent  had  five  or  more  passes  at 
Level  they  were  a^so  included.    This  is  in  line  with' but  not 
an  exact  application  of  the  rules  used  in  thp  oM  School  Certificate 
for  a  pass  in  that  examination  as  a  ^ole.     •O*  Levels,  it  should' 
be  noted,  can  be  taken  as  single  subjects.    The  'O*  Level  is  here  Jp, 
taken  as  equivalent  to  a  subject  in  Softool  Certificate.  Scotland 
is  similarly  treated,  and  »0»  Levels,  JO*  Grade,  day  school,  higher 
and  intermediate  certificates  are  included  in  our  School  Certifi- 
cate/»0*  Level  category  -  again  requiring  five  or  more  passes  if 
they  are  taken  singly.    The  Higher  Leaving  Certificate  is  also  . 
included  here,  though  it  is  taken  at  the  end  of  six  years  of 
secondary  schooling  and  may  be  seen  as  somewhat  more  advainced  than 
the  '0^  Level.    Unfortunately,  Honours  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 
have  not  been  distinguished  in  the  1^972  data.    The  following  quali- 
fications have  not  been  included:    C-.S.E*,  matriculation  for  those 
holding  the  School  Certificate,  clerical  and  commercial  qualifica- 
tions, Scottish  Higher  Leaving  Certificate,  and  Irish  Intermediate 
Certificate.    Foreign  examinations  have  alsfo  been  excluded. 

In  the  1972  survey  we  collected  information  both  for  exami- 
nations taken  at  school  and  after  leaving  school  and  both  are 
included  in  Table  9«      It  is  no;b  clear  whether  the  same  pi\)cedure 
was  followed  in  the  earlier  study.    The  1972  survey >  for  examina- 
^fcions-tak^n-^yefore  Jieaving  school,  distinguishes  only  those 
passed  and  those  who  have  'none.    The  data  cannot  thus  be  broken 
down,  as  in  the  1949  data,  into  those  who  failed  these  examinations 
and  those  who  , did  not  sit  them.    The  19^9  coliMrts  are  here  combined 
so  that  the  percentage  who  obtained  the  examinations,  and  the 
percentage  who  failed  or  did  not  sit  them  are  dist^inguished.    It  is 
,to  be  n6ted  that  while  this  column  is  headed  "Failed/not  sat",  it 
includes  those  who  achieved  '0'  Levels  but  not  in  five  or  more 
subjects.  * 
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The  tables  relating  further  education  to  schooling,  and  fur- 
ther education  to  schooling  and  status  category  of  father,  are  in 
terms  of  full-time,  part-time  or  no  further  educfition.    Ag.ain  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  is  to  he  included  in  eatfh  category  to  make 
it  comparable  with  the  1949  study.    The  ^^JZ  questionnaire  split 
the  further  education  ;sections  into:- 

^  No  further  education;    apprenticeship  of  any  kind; 

articled  to  a  profession;    in-flna  training;  day 
release  or  block  release;    sandwich  course}  part-time 
vocational  training  (other  than  in-firmr  day  release 
or  block  release);,    other  part-time;    correspondence  course 
(vocational);    correspondence  course  (leisure  interests) 
and  full-time.    Armed  forces  training  was  also  coded  sepa- 
rately. 

* 

"Full-time"  for  the  1972  columns  covers  those  \rtio  were 
coded  full-time  from  the.^questionnairer    As  well  as  more  academic 
further  education, ,  it  also  includes  those  who  might  more  easily 
be  described  as  Jiaving  full-time  training,  yet  can  be  said  to  he 
receiving  full-time ^Swqation  in  a  way  that  in-Xirm  training 
*  would  not  be  so  de^ribeJS.-  for  instance,  nursing.  Part-time 
further  educatioi^^efers  to  those  who  had  some  form  of  recognised 
education  as  wela  as  a  jobX  Day  release  or  block  release, 
sandwich  cours^  correspondence  course-  vocational  and  other 
part-time  voc/tional  training  .are  included  in  this  category,  Ihose 
articled  t^a  prof  essicm,  anm  apprentices  whose  apprenticeship 
took  the^i^m^of  either  sandwich  cotursei  day  release  or  block 
releasa<^ art- time  vocational  Y^^s^iJ^iJ^g  or  correspondence  Qourse 
(vocalJional)  are  also  incXudedVin  this  category.    The  respondents 
who  had  been  articled  are  codea\  together  with  apprentices.  Those 
>^o  had  completed/failed  to  complete/still  working  on  level  •b* 
(except  for  003  and  004)  and  level  'c*  qualifications  (from  the 
1966  Census  Classification  oi^^ Qualifications)  are  counted  as 
having  had  part-time  further  education.    'None*,  for  those 
receiving  no  further  education,  is  a  residual  of  respondents  not 
covered  by  the  other* two  categories.    It  includes,  therefore,  not 
only  those  coded  as  having  no  further  education  from  the 
questionnaire,  but  also  in-firm  training,  other  part-time 
Cleisure),  correspondence  course  (leisure  interests)  and 
apprentices  who  had  neither  worked  on  'b»  nor  'c*  level  qualifi- 
^      "CStfons  nor  wljose  method  of  apprenticeship  was  not  sandwich 

course,  day  or  block  release,  correspondence  course  (vocational) 
or  part-time  vocational  training.    Armed  services  training  is  also 
a  part  of  this  category.    If  several  methods  or  types  of  further 
education  had  been  experienced  by  the  individual,  they  are  put 
into  ^the  highest  category  in  the  order  full-time  (highest),  part- 
time,  none  (lowest) . 

a?abla.  12  of  the  1949  study  shows  the  distribution  of 
individuals  holding  various  types  of  qualification  according  to 
the  status  Categorv  of  the  father.    Only  the  percentage  with 
university  qualifiiations  are  compared  here.    It  is  not  cles^r 
from  the  19h9  study  what  was  included 'in  the  "professional 
category,  or  what  was  the  content  of 'the  "miscellaneous"  category. 
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The  1972  survey  had  more  extensive  data  confreming  qualifications  • 
Thus  had,  for  instance,  the  "miscellaneous"category  been  treated 
as  a  reiidual,  it  is  likely  to  have  contained  more,  and  itself 
"been  different  in  content,  from  the  1949  coding,    "University »» 
qualifications  covers  those  whp  had  completed  a  first  or  a 
higher  degree,  >diether  or  not  they,  had  attended  the  university 
full  time.    Diplomas  of  technology  are  counted  as  University 
qualifications,  university  diplomas  are  not.    This  is  not  because^ 
they  do  not  belong  in  this  category,  but  because  they  could  not 
be  separated  from -the  rest  of  the  level  'b»  qualifications. 
Those  who  had  university  diplomas  but  no  degree  or  diploma  of  tech- 
nology are  therefore  missing  from  the  percentage  with  xxniversity 
qualifications  • 

University,  education  is  central  to  the  last  three  tabled 
of  the  1949  Appendix  1.    They  are  concerned  with  the  "number  of 
subjects  reaching  university'*  and  with  ''university  education »«.  ^ 
These^are  taken  as  equivalent,  and  the  important  factor  was 
taken  to' be  that  respondents  should  have  attended  a  university, 
whether  or  not  they  completed  the  *cours''e,  or  Aether  or  not 
they  obtained  a  university  qualification.    Included  are  those 
who  had  ftill-time  further  education  associated  with  either  a  first 
or  a  higher  university  degree,  \dietlher  they  obtained  the  degree, 
failed  it,  did  not  complete  it  or  were  still  working  on  it  at 
the  time  of  the  survey.    Identifying  having  worked  for  a  degree 
with  full-time  further  education  excludes  some  who  took  university 
qualifications  as  external  students.    A^ain,  universil^  diplomas 
and  other  university  courses  could  not  be  separated  from  the 
other  level  »b'  qualifications.    There^pre,  unless  the  respondent 
had  worked  full-time  on  a  university  degree  he  is  not  covered 
>by  the  university  education  category. 

Certain  of  the  19^9  Appendix  !  tables  have  not  been  re-^ 
produced  here:    Tables  9  and  10,  which  refer  to  the  1944  arrange- 
ment for  free  and  special  places  at  grammar  schools  and  Table  11 
which  refers  to  success  in  School  Certificate  of  all  ex-secondary 
grammar  pupils*    As  seen,  the  1972  survey  accommodates  'O^  Levels 
as-  well  as  the  School  Certificate,  and  the  percentages  are  feased 
on  the^total  number  on  the  sntirrf  1949  survey  who  had  attended 
grammar  schools,  not  the  number  from  each  cohort  who  had  done  so. 
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OXFORD  (1972)  'DATA  ON  ElbCATKai  AND  OCCUPATIOK 


Table  \S 


old 


Educational  Experience  at  Sekco^darv  School  Level 
for  the  Occupational  Cate)g;qM'es  ot  Adult  Males 
Living  in  England  and  ^^es  lii  1972 


Occupaciotwl  category. 

Hod  em 

Cow^re- 

Griunnar 

Indfjv' 

M 

hcnsivc  , 

X* 

% 

K 

Self-'cuploycd  professionals 

1.1 

5M 

''33.3 

Salfttried  profcssionsls:  highvf  s^^^* 

n  t 

46*7 

16.5 

3. 

Adadni^traCors  ^od  o^ficiiaXs:  hi^^er 

43.6 

-  .-^s 
V 

0.4  ' 

,K 

37.1 

18.9 

49. 8  . 

-  f  I,;  1.0 

35»0  * 

prices 

13.5. 

e 

Adibin  is  tracers  and  o£Ziclalis  lower 

47.9 

1.0 

*37.5 

trad«                                      ■  ^ 

6. 

Technicians:  Hxthet  %caAt.  ^ 

55.3  i 

1.7 

9.7 

?• 

Urge  pfpprift tors 

61.8' 

CO 

ft 

Inditatrial  snd  business  canatcrs: 
small  enterprises  ^ 

50.6 

0.0  ■ 

31.3 

18.1 

SeX£-*»pluyed  prof'issionals:  lower  . 

Jii.9 

0.0 

^  34.4 

43.7 

•  trade 

^15.6 

Salaried  professionals:  lower  trade 

36.7 

C.6 

47.1  ^ 

IK 

Fanners  and  fam  Banat<srs  \ 

59.5 

,  0.0 

^  o.a 

19.0 

u. 

Supervisor*  of  nonaanusl  enployccs: 
liilher  Kfade  ^ 

59*6 

31.9 

8«5 

13. 

S««ll  proprietors'  ' 

76.4 

Ki 

15.2 

7.2 

Kan&ters\in  service's  and  sbaH 
adbiinls'trative  units 

64.6 

,  o;5 

23.7 

n..i 

IS. 

Technicians:  lower  xxtit 

85.8 

1.9 

9,9 

2.4 

16, 

Supervisors  of  nonaanuel  ca^tloyees:  . 
lower  t^$At 

62.2 

0.0 

Jl.l 

6.7 

Supervisors  of  manual  coployces: 

%6.6 

0.8 

II.3 

1.: 

hither  srade 

.  0.6 

IS. 

Skilled  aanual  workers  in  iMnuf-  . 
acturing:  hither  t^*^^ 

92.1 

1.6 

5.8 

19. 

Sel£*eaployed  workers:  hither  ttadt 

85.4 

2.0 

8^8  ' 

3.7 

20. 

Supervisors  of  Aanual  enployces: 

81.8 

"  0.0 

6.3 

4.8^ 

,  lower  grad^ 

7.3 

21. 

Monaanual  euployets  in  adainistraticn 
and'Cowscrce 

61.3 

3.4 

28*.  1 

Total 
X 


100  (VO) 
lOO  (455) 

^iba  <4e3) 

100  (203) 

100' (96) 

100  (237) 
100  (34) 
Too  (C3) 

100  <32) 

10(J  (327/ 
100  (80 
lOO-K^ 

100  (34S) 
100  (19&) 

100  (375: 
100  (45) 

100  (435: 

100  (504: 

100  (293: 
100  (269: 

100  jC620: 


er|c 


545 


-  5^ 


Table  16 


(Continuedl)  J 


22.    Sliillc/]  «inu«i]l  v.ur!:cr«  in  IkwjjT- 
actui  in;;:  interred iacc  grftdc 

23 »    Skilled  ivnuAl  vorknr^  in 
^,  construction 

24.  Siuillholdcr*  wit!»oul  enplqyc<is 
.  25.    Service  vorkc-rs:  Ui-JiiT  gnd^ 

26.  Scm*^hincd  Manual  vorkei*^  in 

tWjnuJTnctuting 

27.  ^  ^iffu-i  p^nual  voff?fA  in'  traiu  jj^rt 

coKKunicocions  ond  jtcrvicts,  Jiud 
:  '  cxtrccCvYC  industries 

25.  Service  wrkersT  intenn^djat's 

29.  SeU-cirtpa6ypd  wrUcr*!  intern«diale 
, ,  £rade  . 

30.  Skilled  canual  vor*'cri  in  raanuf- 

itCturin^:  lover  ftwde 

51.    Agricultural  wotfkcj* 

3?«    5eai-ski]led  wanu«)i^\vi::ex$  in 
construction  aiid  extractive 
industries 

33«    Scmi--cfeiltcd  rarual  VirUer^  in 
Crensport,  cosjajnic-^tiDns^and 
«crvic«*s 

34.    Service  v^rkcrs:  loVer  gra^o 
3$.    Uxvf^kiUcd  manual  vorker;* 
'36«    Sclf-e,-*?ioyid  workcvs:  lovfit  tf'^J^ 


Hcdcrn 


Cot»?rc^ 
liC-rtRivc- 


Graejuir 


fi9.9 

ZA 

5*3 

2.4 

93. 3« 

.  1.4 

'  4.4  \ 

0.9 

75.0 

0.0 

13.2 

11.8 

92.7  . 

0.0 

0.0 

7,3 

1 .0 

6rf 

0.9 

Oft  1 

'3.2 

0.4 

/v.U 

15.6 

8.9 

fil  9 
O  t  .  ^ 

0.0 

t4«l 

4*7 

96.2 

!  .0 

2. 1 

0.6 

1.4 

•  8.1 

5.4 

94.6 
k 

2.3 

3.2 

o.u 

92.8 

KO' 

5.2 

1.0 

-> 

89.4 

0.8 

6.8 

3.0 

96.-2 

,  0.6 

0.6 

82. S 

0.0 

6.9 

.10.3 

IOC-  <375) 
>C0  (335) 

100  (4J) 
ICO  (578). 

100  (28^) 

100  (85) 

100  (479) 

100  (148) 
100  (721) 

xlO'J  (OCS> 


400  (132) 
100  (343) 
100 


erJc  - 


546 
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Educational  <*xperrcac»  univrrsity  1<»vel  for  the  cccupationnl 
c^tcfptifcg  of  •diilt  rulOK  livin<;  in  Knffl:i«d  an<3  Rilcfi  in  1972  *^ 


'    Occupstional  categpry 

Kreched 

Did  not  reach 

Total  •■ 

Uoivc-rsity'*,* 

Univcrsicv 

•   _  . 

'% 

Z 

I. 

Sftlf^cnp loved  pro£ce:ilonals 

23.9 

76  .r 

100  (9G)'  . 

2« 

Salarieti  professionals:  hx^er>(r«da 

75.0 

100  (503) 

3» 

Adnlnisirators  sn<3  officials:  tti^her  (prftdc 

J58.6 

»100  (4963 

Am 

Industrial  nanoscxd  large  enterprises. 

9U3* 

100  (Z06) 

1  5.. 

AdulnistrAtors  at^  officials:  loiver^gr^do 

^  2,Q 

98.0 

IvO 

Tedipicisfts:  higher  grade 

6.6 

93^4 

100  (2^:2) 

7. 

Urec  proprietors. 

5.5  . 

9A.S 

too  (36) 

8, 

Industrial  an;I  business  mena^ers:  saiall 
enterpri-ses 

A.7 

95.3 

100  (80 

9. 

Sel£^cttpIoyed  prof)Cssiona»»4 -lower  $rade 

36.3 

63. 7  < 

109  (33) 

10. 

Salaried  profeasLntalc:  loiter  grade 

22.5 

77.5 

100  (3A2) 

TK 

Fanners  and  fam  &AO£^r» 

3.5 

'  ^  U6.5 

100  (5A) 

12. 

Supervisors  of  nonmant'al  etcploycos:  higher  t^'^ttdt 

2.0 

98.0  ■ 

100  (96)  * 

Snail  proprietors 

H 

97.3 

,lOO-<36^) 

Hanaifiers  in  services  and  stoall  edrainlstrative 
units                   .  „ 

1.9- 

9&*1 

100  (203) 

15. 

Technicians:  lover  traia 

0.5 

99.5 

100  (383) 

16* 

$up£rvisoxrs  of  ^nocnanual  cnployeeat  lower  grade 

2.1 

97.9 

100  (46) 

17^ 

Supervisors  of  aanual  enployccs:  higher  t^^ade 

0.0 

100,0     ,  " 

100  (501) 

18. 

billed  toaaaal  workers  in  sunufactutin;;  hi^ltcr 

0.1 

U9.9 

100  (518; 

trads 

100  (302) 

Self-evploycd  vorkers:  hitVor  erade 

-  o.a 

^  loa.o 

Supervisors  of  naau^tl  employees:  lower  grade 

99.3 

100  (275) 

.21. 

Noninanual  eioployeus  ia  odnini&tratioa  and 
cofMerce  ' 

3.5  . 

96.5 

100  (645) 

22. 

Skilled  sianual  vorkers  in  vanufacturtn*: 
intcrucidiste  itk^t 

0.0 

100. q 

lOQ  (386) 

23. 

5ikiXled  manual  worker^  in  construction 

0.2 

\  99.8 

SOO  ^46) 

24. 

Smallholders  without  employees 

I.  A 

^  ^  98.6 

100  (70) 

25,' 

Serv.lce  worker o:  hither  grade  t 

0.0 

100.0, 

I 

100  (47) 
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Table  ^r?  (continued)' 


26. 

27* 

28. 
29. 
30. 

33. 

3^ 
35* 


icntiofis^^J  icrviccc'i  and  c>;tr«scLiyc 
industries 

Service  \^r\y&t&i  int|j^a£otc  -syadc 

ScU-cnploycd,  workers^. 

Skilled  i^auuxtl  Xiorkcrs  in  Banuiacturint: 
lover  cradc 

Agriciiltijral  wrl^cri 

Scmi-skiUcd  canurtl  workers  in  construction 
and. extract ivvf  in<J£i/» tries 

Scol- ski  lied  t>anual  wor&ers  in  transport, 
cowa^uicacionc  «nd  Services 

Service  workers:  lower  grade 

Unskilled  i3anuai  vorkers  ' 

Self-aa»j>loyed  workers:  lot?cr  grade 


Rc.'*ch<>d      Did  r^t  trach 


0.1 
0.0 

l.O 
2.2 
0.1 

0.6 

a.o 

0.4 

1.4  . 

0.5 

0.0 


99.9 
100.0 

99^0 
97.8  « 
99.9 

99.4 
lOO.O 

99.6 

98.6 
99.5 
100.0 


Total 


J00.((il6) 
100  (29A) 

•100 

100  (89)* 
100  (510) 

lOb  (152)  . 
100  (2S0) 

100  <1020) 

100  (137); 
100  (373) 
100  (30) 
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TaUe  18 

ft^rccntaRC  of  cacH  occupational  carcfory  of  adult  laalcs 
llvirtS  io  tpjtVand  and  Ualcs.  vx  1972  vho  received  sclcctivft 
»econdary  stAooIin^t  some  further  education  or  university 
cducAtioa  * 


Occupational  Category 

Selective 

SoTfte  Further 
Education 

UniveVsity 
Education 

Secondary 

Education 

K 

''Self~e«plo]fed  professionals 

82.3  ^ 

2**0 

2. 

Sllaiutd  professionals:  higher  trsde 

63.2 

25.0 

t 

3.  . 

Administrators  and  officials:  liitb^v  trade 

56*0" 

63*5 

ll.S 

4\ 

Industrial  ainagers:  lar^e  enterprises 

A9*3 

64.1 

8.7  ^    '  . 

5.  K 

Administrators  and  officials:  lover  trsde 

at.o 

52.6 

2,1 

6, 

Technicians:  higher  trade 

A3.0- 

64.^ 

6.6 

7* 

Large  proprietor* 

33«2 

4U7      >  ' 

5.6 

Ind'ustfiajl  and  business  aansgeri: 
assll  ^snterprlsts  ^ 

44.0 

4.8^ 

J  • 

Se%f-«faplo^  professionals:  lower  grsdet. 

78.i 

'    ^  93.9 

36.4 

10. 

Sslsried  professionals:  >lcver  t^^. 

.  62.^7 

83*9 

22.5 

lt« 

fsrmers  and  fans  ninsters 

A0.5 

29.8 

^3*6 

• 

12* 

Superviiors  of  norrmsnual  eciplo]rees:  * 
hifher  grade  '     *  * 

V 

SmII  propristovs 

40.4 

♦  ^\ 

'  47*^ 

2.1 

13. 

22*1 

^  \ 

2,7 
# 

-  * 

Kansgsrs  in  services  and  sull 
'  ^administrative  liidts 

34*8 

39.9 

2^0 

15. 

TecluiiciaQs:  ^lovet  grade  ^ 

12.3 

39.2 

'  0.5' 

t 

16. 

Supervisors  of  r^nnaanual  eaployces: 
lowtr  grade                          .   *  ' 

37.8 

45*6 

2*2 

17. 

Supervisors  of  oanual  employees:  highs 
grade 

12.6 

32.5  , 

Iff. 

Skilled  manual  vorkers  in  ^anufacttirin; 
'  hi^er  grade  ^ 

6.4 

26.1 

;  .  0.2 

19. 

;  , 

Self-eapl9y(d  workers:  Hi^er  grade 

12.5 

27.1 

20. 

Supervisors  of  vanual  eicptbyees:  lower 
-'grsde      •  ,  . 

27.3 

0.7 

21. 

Kon^ntial  e«ploycas  in  adxlnl^tration 
•nd  eoQacerce  « 

35.3 

47.9 

0.6 

.  y 

er|c 
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•  ^able18  ■  (continued) 


1  . 

1 

Occup^itional  Catc^^ory 

Selective  " 
Sficoud.irj^  ' 
Ed  Iteration 

Some  Further 

Hducation 

JEdjcAcioiT'" 

* 

22. 

Skilled  oanual  woikcrs.  in  nanufa«ur£n« 
xtotcroediatc  ^ra5<r  * 

r.i 

•27.5 

< 

0.0 

23. 

Skilled  nanual  workers  ^  corfstructidn 

5*3 

-  'a-  ^ 
0.2 

24. 

SoaXlholders  vithout  ctiployces 

25,0 

21.4 

* .     1 .4 

A- 

Sctvicc  vorkers:  higbcr  grade  , 

.  /.3 

427$ 

O.Q  '  ' 

26. 

Seni£--skillcd  canual  vorkers  in  taaniit- ' 
acturinjv 

t 

.  >5.9 

0.2 

-  f< 

27. 

28.^ 

•  SkilleJ  ranuAl  vorKcrs  in  transport, 
.  cocDunicaftons  end  services,  and  ♦ 
«xtrscLiv6  industries           *      — » 

Service\A>rkeui:  interM4xate  grade 

3.5 

2/i.4  , 

IS.5 

0.0 

2^.  , 

Self-ecployeJ  tiorkcrt:  interoedtate 

18.8" 

22.5  . 

30, 

Skin«;d  manual  vorkers  in  ci3np£acturing: 
lover  tirade                                 -  , 

'2.7 

^6.3  , 

^  0.2 

31. 

Af.riculiural  vorkers 

13.5 

13.8 

0.7 

'  32. 

S«ai-jkUlcd  tt-ihual* workers  an  con- 
struction and  extractive  Industrie* 

3.2 

7.8 

0.0 

33. 

ScmL-skillfd  manual  vorJrcrs  iii  transport 
^cocaDdfHi  cat  ions  and  services 

6.2 

13.6 

0*5  . 

.  35. 

Service\orkers:  lo*'^f  prsdc  , 

9.8 

13. 1 

• 

1.5.    •  ^ 

•  35. 
36. 

t'as5ci  J 1  ti'  s^inual  vorkers 

\ 

Sclf-€£.?loycd  vorkers:^  lover  grade 

3.2. 
17,2 

^20.0  . 

'   0^  • 
»  - —  « 

o-.o 

'  TQTAt  -                             .         .  . 

»  22.1 

34.3    '  '  ' 

4.0 

«.  ' 
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J  •   Table  20 

tercerttaKft  of  each  occup;<tlonal  category 'of  adult  wales  living 
in  En»landt  ana  tfalc?  In  1971  vbo  achieved  '0^  levels/School 
Certificate.  'A'  levcls/aighcr  School  Certificate  or  University. 
•  qualification 


■•- 

Occupational .  Category 

•0»  levels/ 

School  Cert- 

»A'' levels/ 
Hifher  School 

University 
Qc^lificatioa 

«  ificace 

.Certificate 

Setf^ployed  profe'ssionals 

64  «6 

24^9 

26.0 

Salarud  professionals:  hither  s^^de 

55.1 

33.0 

26;? 

J, 

AdKinisti;ators  and  officials:  hi^er 

39,5 

U«l 

trade  ' 

"^duttrial  vaoaters:  larte  enterprises 

15^5 

8.7 

5^ 

Administrators 'and  officialsr  lower 

'  24.8/ 

9.3 

■  trade 

6. 

TcyihnicisM!  hither  grade 

29,3 

19.0 

6.6 

7, 

Idirt*  prbprietors  ^ 

30.6 

5.6        .  ^ 

'  .  5.6  • 

t. 

Industrial  and  lm$ine$s7«anagerss' 
small,  cnterpr'sei  "    '  v 

32.1 

10.7 

7.1 

9. 

Self-employed  profcsaiooalst  lower 

60.6 

33.3 

30.3 

trade  ^ 

;*25.4 

10. 

Setstied  professionals:  lowe^  grade 

.  55.8 

35.1  " 

17.9 

'5.9 

,4.8 

11. 

7anera  and  fare.managers 

_  12. 

Supervisors  of  non-sanusl  esployees: 

18.7 

*:2 

2.1  • 

•  hither  t^«d*             '  , 

Swll  proprietor*   ^  . 

lO^ft 

2.4*^ 

1.6 

14. 

Hanat^'^  ^  services  and  aa«ll 
sdainistrativt  units 

9.8 

1.0 

X.  15. 

'  Technicians?  lower  gride 

7.6 

0.3 

16. 

Supervisors'  o£  nonnaanual  employees: 
lower  srade 

23.9 

.  ^6.5 

2.2 

17. 

•Supervi*ot$.of  oanual  enploy^e*; 

7.2' 

//  1.0 

O.A 

hither  tizdt 

'  0:2 

18. 

•Skilled'  oanual  worlcetfs  in  *ahuf- 

4t2 

.  0.2 

actur^ngt  hither  t^^*  ' 

0.0  . 

19. 

'  SeU'^enployed  workers:  higher  grade 

5.3 

'l.Oi 

erIc 
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Table  20  (continued) 


• 

Occupational  Catcj^or/ 

*0'  levels/ 
Sdiool  Ct-rt- 

'A'  levels/ 
Hi  Phot  friiool 

Vniversitv 

ificatc 

Certificate 

20* 

•SupetvUors  of  nanual'eisjjloSrcejs: 
•lovet  grade 

7.3 

1.4 

0.4 

21. 

Kon-iaanual  eaploycci  in  *d»xnis-  \ 
t:r4tioxt  and  cocsacrce 

24.3 

?.o  , 

2.3  . 

22. 

Skilled  ttanual  workers  in  wanuf- 
«ctur£n|;:  intcrocdiatc  grade 

0.8 

'  0.0 

23. 
« 

r 

SH  X 1  c'd  jsaan'oal  vo  tkcr  s  i  n  coir- 
*  itructiort 

^4.9 

0.'7* 

0.0 

24^ 

Sisallholdcrs  vrthouc  cc^loyecs 

<hO 

1.4 

25. 

Service  vorkers:  higher  grade 

0.0 

0.0 

26. 

Seni-sVillcd  tianual  vorlccrs  in 
manufacturing 

0,6 

27. 

Skilled  oanual  vorkers  in  transport, 
cos^runications  fni  $crviceS| 
and  extractive  industries 

2.4 

0.3 

0.0 

Service  workers:  intcnacSiatc  grade 

14.9 

6.4 

0.0 

29, 

Sclf-ccployed  workers:  Intcnacdiate 
grade  , 

7.8 

2.2 

I.I 

30. 

Skilled  manual  workers  in  nanaf^ 
acturin^:  lower  grade 

0.2 

0.0 

'31. 

Agricultural  workers 

4.6 

0.7 

32. 

Seal— skilled  mnual  workers 'in 
cQnstruction^and  extinctive 
industries  ^ 

'       0.9  * 

0.0 

0.0 

33, 

Semi'-skillcd  nanual  workers  >in 
transpott,  coissjnications  and  - 
services 

\  3.0  . 

0.4 

0.4 

ik. 

Service  workers:  lower  grade 

2*2 

0.7 

35. 

VnikilUd  oamial  vovkers 

1.9 

0.8 

36,  - 

Self-c=?ioycd  workers:  lower  gr^de 

3.3 
15.3 

3.3 
6.4 

0.0  . 
3.9 
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Jj  Oorment  nn  Hi»iaoT|r- 
■by 

imaxtya  Sen 


~A«T,4-  ■•^SJf^f''^  ^'^  presehted  an  in-teresttag  picture  of  . 

recent  trends  in  education  and  social  motility  in  Britidn.  Vithin 

?A^$„5?J°?P^1*®^^  convincing.  Some  of  Halsey's  x:onSlusions 
are  tentative  in  view  of  data  limitations,  and  he  has-been  care- 
w«3«/°^^"^?^.*^°  imcertainUes  involved.  Halsey  has  not° 
Jko?  ^  ^5*°  ^  appraisal  of  the  conceptual  framework 

^  J°        '"f?'  and  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  soae  fairly- 

important -questions  that  can  be  raised  about  the:  conception  of 
«oinf  to°r^^a!^^''^°V?        analysis.    The  questions  that  I  m 
going  to  raise  do  not  detract  from  the  value  of  Halsev's  Work 
i^ich  rpmains  valid  witbin  his  franeworfcrbut  thrfXwo?^ 
itself  seams  to  me  to  be  open  to  critical  examinatiX 

1«    Statiis  Categories 

«  n4„Slf  °^°°?*  °^  "status"  used  in  this  work  takes  the  form- 
5£t-2.H°-°^  ordering.    II;  is  a  complete  ranking  of  occupations  s 
between  any  two  categories  I  and  Y,  either  X  il  unequiv^cSly 
Mghor  or  unequivocally  lower  than  Y.  But  is  statuaT  in  fact;  a 

th^t^f.n'^^^^??  I    ^^^^  '"'^  aspectHl'ltatSr^nd 

l^^^it^  °'^}^''h  f«e..  occupation  X  may  be  more  "respectable^  • 
but  less  "opulent"  than  Y.    The  formulation  of  one  combineL 
index  of  status  involves  a  weighting  procedure  -  often  impircit  - 

aspects,  e.s.,d  the  scalinl' oFG^^thSile 
W  ??^2n*a!"?^  ^  aggregate  scale  may  be  useful  for  some  purposes 

^^''S^r^^^  significant  loss  of  information.  Wcd 
Halsoy  has  related  educational  experience  to  occupktional  \ 
categories  in  terms  of  aggregate  scales  only  (the  Hall-Jones 
^f^^fLS?*^        Goiathojpe-Hope  system),  a  discrimiiiJing  Sle  of 
different  aspects  of  status  has  not  been  possible. 

Consider  the  issue,  of  the  privilege'  of  endoyinK  snacial 

~?«?^«°??^o£f  ^i^*^^^-    ?°  ^^i^i^  *°  bSy'private  e^clt?on 
relates  closely  to  economic  prosperity.    In  , the' use  of  the 
aggregate  status  scale  tbis  special  relationship  is  somewhat 
lost.    Por  example,  Halsey^finds  that  "the  ibdeiendent  schools 
are  more  strongly  associated  with  self  emplSymeSt  that  directly 
with  occupational  status",  and  as  an  example  notes  that  "the  - 

third  heaviest  users  of^the  independent 

?rnnS^»i-n^=  ^^5*?  ^2  "^t  where  do  thf  large 

proprietors  stand  in  terms  of  economic  prosperity  ?  If  their 

thf  caL'-°tJ^««°S?^fr  hJLsherT  as'l.w^ll  expect  to  be 

vd.ll  be  nothing  surprising  in  this  relationship, 
ff  «;«?^o°S?.S^         £^°*^^       '        tl>«  different  aepects 
rfrmi^^n  J^^i;,^^  *°  be-cbeckeg  before  one  can  conclude 
A  a^M^?  this.  The  economic  aspects  of  "status"  obviously  have 
MnSTo^^^f?-'-®  ^•S.^L*  P^hase  of  education  and  in  the  perpetua- 
.  tion*of  differentiation,  and  this  role  will  not  be  observed  if 
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one  deals  only  with  aggregate  scales  of  occupational  ^^-status'^ 

In  general,  there  is  a  good  case  for  taking  status  not 
as  one  linear  prder  'but  as  several  rankings  reflecting  different 
aspeats  of  status  •   Relating  these  different  rankings  to  educa- 
tional -eacperience  will  yield  a  richer  plclwe  than  making  do 
with  Idx  aggregate ,  scale  only*    The  problem  is  more*  seriotis  witb 
the  more  refined  6old1;horpe-Hope  categories  than  with  the  broader. 
,  Hall-sOTones  categories^  since  i;here  is  more  scope  for  conflict 
between  different  aspects  in  a  more  detailed  classification* 

2,    G?wo  Aspects  of  Social  Mobility  ^  ^ 

In  m^tklng^  comparisons  over  time,  social  i^obllity  can  be 
viewed  as  a  combination  of  movenents  of  people  over  occupaltion 
categotdes,  and  movement^  of  occupation  categories.^over  different 
status  positions.    Halsey*s  analysis  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  first,  and  the  status  scale  itself  is  kept  stationatry*  But 
we  do  not'  know  that  over  these  years,  the  social  and  economic 
position  of  the  different  categories  have  also  shifted*  ^e 
patteim  of  relative  economic  prosperity  of  occupation  categories 
has  berea  changing and  there  are  also  some  noticeable  developments 
in  non-^eonnomic  factors  as  well*    Social  mobility  can  be  viewed 
as  a  combination  of  these  two, types  of  movements  rather  than 
BiBply  as  movements  of  people  up  and  down  a  static  ladder; 

ICbe  distinction  is  important  in  terms  of  ^oals  that  make 
social  mobility  a  desira'ble  phenomenon*  .As  Hals^  pointa  out 
much  depends  on  the  philosophy  underlying  one's  approach  to 
mobility,  and«]|d  uses  the  l&wlsian  concept  of  justice  with  its 
.focus  on  "the  lea^t  dTavoured"  in  support  of  his  rejection  of 
both  the  "older  order  of  class"  as  well  as  "the  newer  order  of 
meritocracy"*    !Ehe  condition  of  the  "least  favpured"  txe^dj  not, 
however,  change  at  sQ.!  even  when  there  ard-  rapid  movements 
betwflSh.  categories  as  long  as  the  lowest  category  does  not 
itaelf  3?ise«'in  the  economic  and  social  scale*    The  ultimate 
goals  of  justice  ^d  equality  are  not  well  served  by  movements 
of  people  alone  ov^r  stationary  categories* 

Xhe  question  is  not,  however,  of  only  long  run  interest* 
Helative  positions  of  occupational  categories  is  a  matter  of 
immediate  policy  also*    This  is  clearer  in  the  context  of  economic 
status  (involving  "relativities",  taxation*  etc*),  but  applies 
to  social  standing  as  well*    Indeed,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
experiment  towards  social  eq.ttality  in  this  centxiry,  vi2*,„the 
recent  Chinese  experience,  has  focussed  sharply  on  the  readjust- 
ment, of  relative  positions  of  occupation  categories  both  in 
economic  and  social  terms*  \ 

-While  nothing  very  dramatic  might  have  recently  happened 
in  Britain  I  in  the  relative  positions  of  different  occupation 
categories,  still  there  clearly  have  been  some  changes,  and  the 
picture  of  social  moMlity  must  remain  incomplete  if  we  look  only 
at  movements  around  a  static  scale «    One  would  like  to  see 
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educational  policy  being  thought  out  in  term^  of  reducing  gaps 
between  the  occupation  categories.    Halsey,mak;es  jubhj  interesting 
observations  that  are  relevant  to  this  aspect  of  social  mobility 
also  ^though  he  tends  rather  to  neglect  income  differentials)* 
but  unfortunately  he  does  ni^t  go  dia?©^^  into  the  movements  of 
categories  as  such.  , 


5»    gwo  Roles  of  Education  in  Social  Hobili%  .  " 

.  ^     Related  to  the  two  aspects  of  social  mobility,  there  are 
two  distinct  roles  that  education  can  play  in  achieving  it.  One 
?;f         vehicle  of  movement  of  people  from  one  category  to  another, 
ua  whis  Halsey  has  given  \^s  a  very  useful  axialysis,  contrasliing 
the  present  position  with  the  past,  and  clarifying  what  has  been 
achieved  and  the  Mmited  nature  of  it.  ^  '  \^  : 

4he  other  role  of  education,  is  in  changing  the  gaps  in 
economic  and  social  status  of  different  occupation  categories, 
4pw  have  educational  changes  affected  income  differentials 
between  categories  ?  (1)    How  has  the  changing  educational 
background  of  different  occupation  categories  affected  their 
respective  "social  standing"  ?  (2)    a?hese  are  difficult  ouestions/ 
but  some  attempt  at  answering  them  seens  to  me  to  be  necessary 
^  fSly^^^^°^^^^^^        ^^'^^  °^  education  in.  social  mobility  more 

^    .    J-  ^  ^^"^^  a  bit  ungrateful  in  complaining 

about  what  Halsey  has  not  done,  since  he  has  given  us  a  lot.  He 
has  provided  a  very^  interesting  and  clear  picture  of  recent 
trends  in  some  aspects  of  social  mobility  and*  education  in  Britain. 


f.. 


(-1)  Halsey  refers  to  the  controversy  on  the  role  of  education  in 
changing  income  distribution  in  America,  even  though  he  does 
not  go  into  it  himself  •  Incidentally,  educational  impact  on 
the  income  distribution  among'people  incorpo3?ates  both  the 
movements  of  people  over  categories  and  the  movements  of 
Categories  themselves*  M 

(2)  inhere  is  V  need  also  'to  consider  the  changing  content  of 
edi^Oatioti  since  barriers  between  different  status  «rouna 
depend,  on  it.       •  \ 
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Education  and  Sociftl  Mobility  In  Spain  ^  ' 

/       '  by 

Juan  Diez  Nicolds 

Ul)aJ.do  Martinez  IHzsltO'    •  ' 

Maria  Jos4  Porro  Minondo 


INTRODUCTION  .  .  '       ^  ' 

1^    The  Conceptual  Framework  in- Social  Mobility  Studie:^ 

* 

Ossowski  (1)  has  studied  in  detail  the  way  in  which 
the  social  experience  of  inequality  is  articulated  throughout 
history  in  the  consciousness  of  the  literate  members  of  various 
societies.    Nevertheless,  the  consciousness  of  social  inequality 
failed  to  acquire  practical  and  ideological  importance  imtil 
the  tii^e  of  the  struggle  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  "ancien 
regime".    In  the  begiiming,  sociology* made  this  consciousness 
of  the  opposition  between  modem  and  ajicient  society  the  centre 
of  all  its  conceptual  models:  the  opposition  of  status  to 
contract >  community  to  Society,  persists  until  the  Parsonian 
patterned  variables.    In  contrast  to  the  inequality  and  the 
oppression  of  the  "ancien  r^gi-rfe",  the  new  bourgeois  order 
will  be  legitimized  by  Its  ideal  de^ijiition  of  the  realms  of 
freedom  for  essentially  equal  men.  *    .    _  . 

Social  mobility  can  only  ^^e  consilered  as  a  fundamental 
and  defining  phenomenon  of  a  certain  type  of  social  s tructute , 
it  the  dynamics  of  this  society  do  not  depend  directly  on  the 
1  opposition  between Hhose  above  and  those  below,  those  who  give 
1  orders  and  those  who  obey  them,  those  who  know  and  those  who 
Ido  not,  the  h^ves  and  the  have  nots.    2?he  conventional  studies 
of  social  mobility  can  more  easily  be  referre^t^jfepajj^iers^rchical 
conception  of  the  social  structure,  in  which  poiwWt  knowledge 
and  wealth  are  distributed  along  a  continuous -^cale  which  can 
be  divided,  on  the  basis  of  various  criteria,  into  different 
strata.    Individuals  are  thus  classified  in  various  categorizes,, 
The^more  or  less  arbitrary  limits  of  tjiese  .categories  mean, that ^ 
such  groupings  cannot  be  viewed  as  subjects  of  historical 
development*    Of  coui^se,  the  very  concept  of  social  mobility 
implies  a  stratum  permeability  that  would  differentiate  the  new 
class  system  from,  the 'traditional  one  (2).. 


— ^  ■ ;  \ 

(*)   We  wish  to  thank  the  team*of  the  "Department  of  Human 
Resources  Prospective"  of  the  I.N.C.I*Er  (Institute 
Nacional  de  Ciencias  de  la  Educacion)  for  its  continuous 
Jxelp.    We  also  .wish  to  thank  M.S.  Miller,  M,l>^.  Wiles  and 
N*  iteyfitz  for  their  useful  comments,  "  ^ 
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a)    ^Dheoretical  and  methodological  orientation  of  the 
'  social  mobility  paradigm   

It  is '  Veil  known  that  orthodox  functionalism  takes 
concepts  such  as  plurality  of 'status,  continuity  of  position ^ 
and  permeability  of  strata  and  integrates  them  into  the  frame- 
/work  of  a  global  theory^  of  social  structure*  (5) . 

Not  all  social  mobility  studies  can,  or  will,  be  so 
stimmarily  Integrated  within  the  purest  functionalist  orthodoxy, 
"but,  they  would  nevertheless  share  its  fundamental  orientatiort.  .* 
^      One  of  the  fundamental  works  on  the  topic,  the  authors  of  which 
would  hardly  think  of  themselves  as  functionalists,  defines  the 
pxol)lem  as  "related  to  the  process  T>y  which  individual^"  change  ' 
from  one  position  t5  another***    The  study  Of  sociga  mohflity 
'implies  the  analysis  of  the  movement  of  individuals  from  some 
given  position  to  another  in  "pie  social  system.    The  result  of 
this  process  can  be  seen  as  a  distributioi^  of  intelligence  and 
knbwledge  so  that  pri^vileges  and  rewards  increase  proportionally 
with  the  difficulty  an.d  respoifsibility  of  the  tasks.  Quite 
'^.clearly^  it  is  ^mpossiible  to  'establish  an  "idTeal"  relationship 
"   between  the  knowledge  and.xewards  distribution  in  a  given  society 
.    but,  precisely,  the  ajiproximation  towards  this  ideal,  or  the 
\  failure  to  attain-itr  is  what  Biake;3  the  study  of  ^cial  mobility.  * 
\  fascinating  j(4).*  '  '   '  , 

•  <? 

This  does  not,  of  course,  imply  for  Bendix  and  Lipset 
a  jperfect  social  stability.    There  are  chsttiges  over  tim^  in  th$  * 
requirements  of  the  tasks ,  and  in  the  "amount"  of  available    ^  / 
knowledge,  and  both  types  of  changes' imply  that  the  elite     '  - 
occimying\ the  privileged  positions  must  permit  .some  form  of 
moTji^ity  in  order  to  keep  its'  dominant  place  in  so.ciety.    But  /  - 
thie  very  theoretical  ambiguity  of  juxtaposing  the*  functionalist 
^     view  to  a  particular  theory  of  "circi»3|gition  of  elites''  shows 
'     the  need  for  continuously  adapting  thi^  theoretical  model 
(mostly  by  "a  critical  empiricism")  in  order  to  be  minimally 
in  line  with  social  reality.    An -example  of  important  theoretical 
precisions,  but  still  within  the  game  orientation can  be  drawn  '  * 
froin  the  controversy  betwg^^n  Davis  , and  Moore  on  the  one  side     .  - 
and  Trunin  on  the  other,  tne  latter  emphasizing  the'  dispensability 
and  non-functionality  of  present'- social  stratification  (5)^       .  ^ 

.  The  majority  of  investigations  follow  this  basic  theore- 

.  Tlcal  direction  and  this  can»be  seen  .in  the  parallel. between  theS 

line  of  most  "aocial  mbbility/studies  *an"d  Davis  and  £ipset»s 
*  approach;  ,  as  Kreckel*  points  out,  "the  great  .theore;tical  cbmpleSc- 
ity   of-±he  phenomeAon  of  "mobility  has  \een  reduced,  during  the 
period  ox  the   'boom*  of  mohility  researcK^Jo  tne  very  spe^cial  • 
question  of  vertical  intergenerati'oftal  mobility  Xmong  men,'     <  / 
evaluated  by  means  of  a  mode*l.  of , prestige  8trat4f4.cation.  Further- 
more,  there  has  beert  great  interest  ^ri  the  rieasurement  <5f  th6  ♦ 
,  amount  of  vertical  mobilli;y  WitHin..societies".  C6). 


■b)    Ideological  cohnotations ;  ^        *        '  .  . 

-  ^  ^  JBoth  Davis'  model  ^aoxd  more  explicitly  that  pt  Mp'set 
and  Sendix  imply  :^wo  assu%tions.  which  are  taken  JToie^anted 
in  certain  ideological  conceptions:  axi  assiimptipai -of  equivalence 
^between  th^  functional  value  of  th$  ^different  tasks  expected  ' 
ffom  different  statuses  and  the  rewai:ds  assigned  to  themj  and 
the  assumption  of  an  optimal  allocation  of  human  resources 
in  socifety  (7)v  '  -  ^    ^  - 

ihe  ftfictionalist  le^timation  gt  scciar  inequality 
is  consistent  in  principle  at  least  with  the  basic  assertions 
of  the  liberal  tradition  -those  of  neo-classical  economics  • 
It  is  algo  iionsistent  with  the  classic  liberal  ideology,  in 
the  sense  that  individuals  ar^  considered  to  be  equal  because 

•  they  are  free  to  prove  theix  ability  through  the  market*  !Ewo 
iiAportant  considerations  which  link  up  with  the  more  modem 
American  conception  of  liberal  gpolicy,  are  in  order  Ix^re:  first, 
th^t  humsm  capital  may  be  increased  through  education  and, 
therefore',  individual  ability  la  predetermined  by  a  previous 
social  inequality;  second,,  that^  human  ability  has  to'  be  .tested  . 

,   in^a  market  already  built  up  wi'th  a  certain  degree  of  monopoly^. 

*  i.e«,  in  an  integrated  system  of  social  positions,    tThe  idea  of 
equality  is,  therefore,  no  longer  expressed  as  the  "formaT* 
fTeedoro  of  the  indUvidual  against  society,  nor  is  the,  optimal 
allocation  of  resources  a-ssumed.    In  order  to  rea^h  both  goals,, 

'  lcnowledg6  has  •to  be  mjSide  ayailable  to  every  individual, .  Social 
equality  can  then  be  "equated  with,  equal  Opportunities  to  under- 
take the  different  tasks ,*  whicl>  ,mfeans  equal  opportunities  in 
•education.  Z  t         ^  . 

The  measurement  and  comparison  of'  tjfe  d,egree  of  social 
mobility  is  meaningful,  within  the  basic  liberal  character  of 
these  assumptions*    Jthe  two  *  reference  "limits  are  the  traditional 
society  of  ascribed  status,  arjd  the  Ideal  modem  society  of 

'    acquired  status  in  vhic'h  equal . opportunities  would  b^  a  f^ct* 
^he  notion  that  this  chan'ge  from  traditional  to  modern  society 
takes  plSce  at  the  same  time  '^8.  the  change  from  an  agra;(*ian  to» 
an  industrial  society.  i$  "historfcal  law"  which  is  perhaps  most 
constantly  assumed' and ^developed  in  sociology*    The  degree Vof 
.jBdcdal  nobility  and  the  decree  of  industrialization  in  any  , 
society  w^3^  follow  the  s&ne  p^tJi  from  caste  society  to  open 

/  society*    SbAh  mobility  aAd  industrialization  could  be  taken  as 
milestones  ox  this  path  or,  ij^no  coincidence  between  them  were 
found,  that  could  be  integrateu*  as  deviance  froin  a  trend  of 
historic  normative,  validity*    Thi's  ^thesis  pf  Spencerian  flavour 
allows  the  social  forraatioifs,  to  be  oEde.red  Ixij^.  vectorial  « 
continuum;  about  its  empirical  validation,^  Lipset  and  Bendix 
'  conclude  that  "the  results  confirm  the  thesis  that  considers 
social  mobility  as  an  integral  and  continuous,  aspect  of  the' 
urbanization,  industrialization  and  bureaucratization  processes" 


,  In  ather  works,  howeve-r,  this  complication  is  not  clear.     '  , 
ItNSmelser  and  Lipsetjs  words  "there  is  a  puzjzliisg  lack  of  ^ 
^  association  l^etween  indicators  of  economS^d--^evelopment  and  ' 
.^eaaures  of  Bpcial'^moM34ty  The  findings  repoLrt^d  from 

the  authors  "so  contradict  the  logical  ..expectation  that  economid 
-groKth  should  ^result  In. a  patteim  of  high  upward  and  low^downward 
mobility  (<,.'77    that  we  w^der  whether  these  negative  results 
.are  a  function  of  the  iflNmodological  vjeS^qiesses  suggested  ahove"!  (9)f* 
>        f  '  '  .  ' 

^mmasari  (10),  Goldthorpe  (l1)>JDuncah  <12)  and  o-Wiers 
^ast  'serious  doubts  on  this  conclusioiX7'"'*7riWL  interesting  tWlng 
.  here  is  the  underlying  assxunption:  that  it  it  possible  to  compare 
societies  at  different  stages,  ofi  development?       if  there  were 
som^  kind  of  mechanififm  of  necessary^ transition  teleologically  * 
oriented  frotn  one  stage  to  th^^ext.    Even  Behdix  has  later 
expressed  his  dpubts  about* the  possibility  of  studying  mobility 
and.  atratiCication  in  a  purely  national  framewcrfK,'  without .  taking 
into/accouft  regional  differences  and  those  arising  from  the 
international  market  relationsljips  (15).    It  i^  jvot  difficult 
to  ^g^^he  relationship  between  this  assujaptipn  ai^d  the  importance 
given  to  in1;ergenera1;ionstl  mobility* by  scholars. 

,     Prom  anpther  point  of  view,  this  assumption  implies 
what  Goldthorpe.  called  "paraevolutionary* Marxism" ;  the  idea  that 
industrial  illation  and  technological  change  have  meant  changes, 
so  radical  in  the  stinicture  Of  society  that  it  is  now  approaching 
the  idejLl  "society"  similar  to  Manx's.    At  the  same  time  the  , 
revolutionary^  potefttial  Marx  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  two 
,  .^antagonistic  classes  is  dimini shing ♦    This  line  of  thought  supports 
^     the  notion  of  an  ojyen  society  which  was  the  centre  of  the 

"convergence^ tKe^ry" ,  during  the "60* s;  "meritocracy"  was  seen 
as  the  form  of  social  mobility  in  a  perfectly  open  society,  and_ 
"technocracy"  ^^fehe  model  of  Go.vernmeat  in  a  society  in  which 
ideology  was  d^ng-  (14)»  ~ 

2,    Inconsistency  of  the  Theoretical  Orientation 

'  .The  conceptual  and  empirical  orient^fcton  of  research 
in  social  mobility  is  consistent  Jiot  only  withga  certain  liberal 
ideology  but  also  with  the  central  assumptions  of  »the  sociological 
orthodoxy  of  the  fifties ♦    Nevertheless,  the  empirical  limits 
that  this  double,  consistency  implies  must  be  verifiable.  ^ 

Some  of  the  .empirical  limits  may  steto  from  the  suspicion 
that  the  idea  of  a  sopiety  in  which  all  statuses  are  the  result 
«f  personal  achievement  is  inconsistent  with  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  power , and  advantages  oiji^ which  industrial  societies 
are  ba^d..    Nowadays,  what  *ts  valid  for  equal  opportunities  Is 
valid  a  fbrtioyi  for  equal  educational  opportunities:  from  access 
»  barriers  to.  cultural  barriers  (15),  education  appBa2^s  as  a 
mechanism  for" the  perpetuation  of  privileges.  ' 
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If  this  is  80,  we  m^y  legitimately  enq^uire  as  to  why  there 
are  different  degrees  of  :mpbiHty  aaoiig  societies ♦    The  the&is 
of^  a  parallelism  "between  mohility  and  industrialisation  th%n 
becomes  dubious;  industrial  development  certaijily  requires  skilled 
manpower  but,  precisely  becaus.e  of  that,  a  certain  degree  of 
social  mobility  can  become  "functional**,  not  for  the  social 
system  but  for  the  prevailing  inequality  system •  ,It  may  also  be 
that  social,  mobility  s.oftena  the  tensions  not  only  "because  it 
legitimizes  ideolo^  but  also  because  it  channels  as^pirations  to 
change*  "      v  .  . 

-     *  c 

3.    Towards  a  Theoretical  Ee-orientation  of  Social  Mobility 
Research  '  *  '  . 

Both  the  functionalist  assmptiohs  about  the  value 
of  education  and  the  ascription  of  the  different  statuses,  and 
the  interpretation  pf  a^bility  as  an  ideal  social  etjuality,  to 
be  attained  with  the  ijpcogress  of .  industrialization,  are  incoa-  , 
patible  with  , the  thesis  stated  above.    Needless  to ^ say,  this 
theory  of  social  mobility >^eing  functional  for  the  stability  of 
}    the  privilege  system 'is  iixficult  to  verify  empirically.    It  is 
\  however*  clear  that  the  idea  of  equal  opportunities  has  a 
\legitimiziing  function;  nearly *all  the  critics  of  functionalism 
and  technoaratic  ideology  agree, on  this  (Marcuse,*  Habermas,  etc.)* 
Yet,  to  assumq  that  the  power  elit^  is  able  j;o. perpetuate  the 
Structure  of  power  andtprivilege  in  any  circumstances  and  at  no 
cost,  would  be  to  fall  into  the* most  naive  functionalism  of  "the 
^      whole  and  the  completely  other"  (16).      '  * 

^he  hypothesis  of  non-coincidence  between  increasing 
social  mobility  and  increasing  equality    implies  a  turning 
'  point  for  research,  about  which  a  growing  number  of  scientists 
seem  to  agree ►    Bendix  has  pointed  out  the  need  to  Ipok  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin;  that  is  "the  ability  of  families  to 
perpetrate  their  privileges"  and 5,^ to  analyze  "the  mech^isms" 
through  which  power  and  domination  and  exploitation  and  the 
,  other  things  thd  Marxists  are  fond  of  talking  about,. are 
transmitted".    Tife  degree  and  means  of  status  ascription  aai4 
the  extent  to  .which  they  prevent  both  .access' to  education  and 
its  productive  utilization,  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  simple  , 
subjective  dimension  of  stratification;  a  questioniyig  of  the 
mechanisms  and  of  the  compliance  of  the  less  favoured  shpuld 
transcen<^  the  simple  social  consensus  or  simply  ignor.e  it: 
»  .the  appiel^ension  of  power  as  B,r^  objective  phenomenon  is  a 
^  correlative  of  the  agreement  by  which  power  *is  transformed  into 
persuasion.  -  ^         "  ,       ;  ' 

The  importance  of  education. for  social  structure  and 
mobility  now  appears  in  a  different  light*    It  is  no  longer  a 
panacea  for  social  inequality  but  rather  a  mechanism  for 
perpetuating  or  restructuring  inequalities,  a  means  tb  acquire 
power,  wealth  and  prestige,  and  to  .convince  those  exploited  that 
^heir  exploitation  is  legitimate,  as  shown  in  the  symbolic 
,  representation  of  the  statUQ.    At  the  same  time,  education  is 
seen  as  a  very  important  factor  of  social  dynamics  whose  effects 
must  be  considered  as  multidimensional  given  its  interrelation 
with  other  features  of  social  change.    This  change  of  perspective 
requires  not  only  a  change  of  hypothesis  but  also  changes  in  the 
design  and  analysis  of  -social  mobility  studies. 


4>    The  literal-functionalist  theoretical  Model  and  Social 
_   ^  Mobility  Studies  in  Spain*  1.       ^  ^ 

Vith  some  modifications i  these  theoretical-ideological  lines 
hold  for  much  of  the  work  done  in  Spain  (17).    First  of  all,  the 
historical  situation  of  Spanish  sociology  meant  that  Araerician 
models  were  talcen  over  practically  wholesale.    Secondly,  -  the 
insecure  circums'^^Lnces  in  which  most  of  the  work  was  done  implied 
^^i  technical  simplicity  which. usually  caincided  with  the  theoretical 
limits  of  an  imported  philosophy.    Thirdly,  during  the  $0's  the 
official  ideology  was  dominated  hy  a  naiVe  philosophy  of  develop- 
^ment  (which  has,  been  palled  "mechanisistic  i^aterialism")  in 
which  the  essential  ele.ment  was  to  increase  the  different  levels 
of  per. capita  income^    If  this  were  achieved  the  rest  would 
follow  automatically,  and, it  was  thig^  "atitomati a  follow-on"  that 
sociology  studied- in  its  subsidiary  role.    Fourthly,  official 
ideology  wanted  the  verification  of  its  achievement's  to  be  ma-de 
on  its  own  terrain,  since  the  "immanent"  criticism  offered  an 
excu3e  for  deferring  political  questions.    Where  the  official* 
philosophy  declared  "per  Capita  income",  however,  the  student  of 
empirical  "sociology  coul<b^read  "industrialiaatipn  and  democracy" 
between  the  lines.    Th$* majority  of  Jjhese  social  scientists 
agreed  that  tjie  basic  implications  or  "future  development"  and 
"technocracy"  implied  that  Spain  could  follow  "other  .societies" 
in  the  transition  from  a  traditional  to  a  modern  society*  For 
all  these  reasons,  it  was  only  natural  to  set  aside,  temporarily 
at  least,  real  historical  con  trad  ji^ctions. 

Such  a  way  of  thought  was  soon  to  appear  incoipplete  in 
terms  of  empirical  results,  and  inappropriate  to  the  real 
evolution  of  the  society*    Having  said  this,  it  is  nonetheless 
true  that,  to  begin  by  assuming  tha't  inequality  is  a  product  of 
UAequal  opportimities  of  access  to  given  positions,,  and  not  a 
result  of  the  positions  themseTves;  to  assume  a  high  correlation 
between  occupation'  and  position  in  society  ^and  that  access  to 
those  positions  is  through  educatipn,  s6  that  unequal  educational 
opportunities  are  responsible  for  social  inequalities  was 
probably  the  only  possible  waij^  to  begin  sociological  ^research 
given  the  data  available  to>wie  empirical-mindea  sociologists. 
This  empirical  sociologju-dtisregarded  and  even  ran  counter  to  the 
real  facts  in  a  country  where  particularism  penetrates  the  entire 
social  structure, .  and  where  buregiucratic  .particularism  is  the  . 
specific  way  to  share  in  the  power  of  the  middle  classes  .where 
social  and  economic  power  are  the  monopoly  of  an  inaccessible 
elite,  and  education  is  a  means  of  reinforcing  and  perpetuating 
inequality.    Where  inductive  rigidity  was  not  modified  )5y 
perspicacity  or  intuition  to  compensate,  for  the  bias  of  the 
indicators,  the  result  was .little  more  than  a  reinforcement  of 
theoretical  assumptions  through  tables  interpreted,  "ad  hoc" 
or  some  statement  about  the  lack  of  validity  6f  old*  prejudices 
about  "the  Spanish  reality".  v  ^ 


In  fact,  to  equate  social  inequalifty  in  Spain  with 
luiequaX  educational  opportunities  was  eqiAvalent  to  ignoring,  >. 
through  either  nalvejr  or  machiavelism,  the  real  social 
structure*    The  basic  hypothesis  about  the  functionality  of  ^ 
certain  degree  of  educational  mobility  ^in,  the  pMc^ss  of. 
anarchic  economic  growth,  as  a  "movement  toward  jorogress^'  fox 
the  purpose  of  k^ping  everything),  the  same,  ^ is  especially 

♦  Televatit  here,  -  A  auite  dif f ereniJtaiatter  is  whether  or  not  the 
sorcerer <s  apprentices  will  be  d^Ae ,  filially,  to  control  tht 
forces  which' they  themselves  helped  to  unleash. 

The  Contemporary  Spanish  Society 

!i}his  paper  is  a  preliminary  report  on  the  first. 

*  results  of  our  work,  and'to  place  them  in  a  more  intelligible 
perspective,  we  shall  start  with  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
aaoor  contemporary  changes  in  Spanish  socie-ty  and,  mare  exac-tly, 
on  how  they  are.  understood  and  docuinented  by  existing  mobility 
8tudies>.(18),  .       '  *  . 

(The  very  rapid  process  ^  economic  growth  in  Spain  over 
the  last  few  years  has  caused  a  tremendous  transfotmation  of 
the  social  structure,  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the  distribution 
^    of  the  active  population  among  the  different  sectors  of  the 
economy.    Rural  migration,  together  with  the  urban  development 
it  entails,  and  the  increase  of  regional  inequalities, ^have 
meant  for  agriculture  the  loss  of  taanpower  to  the  industrial  oHd. 


service  sectors. 

Changes  in  production  necessarily  imply  changes  in  " 
occupation,  way  of  life  and  standard  of  living*         is  possible 
to  observe:  within  the  upper  class,  the  transfer  of  the  center 
of  gravity  from  the  agricultural  landlord-financial  sector  to  . 
"the  industrial-financial,  sector;  in  the  mitldle  class,  the 
decreasing  role  (absolute  and/or  relative)  of  the  traditional 
middle  classes,  many  of  them  self-employed  and  correspondingly, 
the  increasing  importance  of  new  middle  classes  (more  ana  more 
bureaucratized)  which  fill  the  jobs  generated  by  the  development 
of  the  industrial  and  service  sectors;  in  the  lower  8tr^.ta, 
the  transf oxnjation  of  agricultuxfetl  labourears  and  small  farmer.s 
Into  skilled  or  Unskilled,  industrial  workers,.  ^ 

Amaiido  de  w/guelVs^made  the  following  comments, on  the 
trend  shown      liable  ^  5"     J       ^  ^  '  \ 

i^    A  sys^ematii  and  sizable, ^^decre^se  in  the  category  of 
agricultural  Is^bourers  asrd  a  parallel  increase  In.  th«  number 
of  industrial  Workers  during  the  period  1 860-1  9dO,  continues" 

ii.      slow  decjrease  in  the  number  of  indfe«endent  farmers  and 
an  equ^ly  sltiw  increase  in  J;he  urban  micTdle  classei^  during 
the  J3ame  period.v  , 
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iii.  In  1950,  agricultural  labourers  still  represented  the 
nador  category  in  the  occupat?ional  .scale  {^Z^^ .    Erom  then  on,  ~ 
this  proportion  di^ainishes  systematically,  and  in  1965,  they 
accotmted  for  only  10%  of  the  labour  force*    This  is  the  Xunda- 
mental  change  in  the  occupational  revolution.' 

.  iv.  Vitli  the  exception  of  unskilled  workers,  who  remain  at 
the  same  level,  there^  is  also  ^  increase  in  all  non-agricul- 
tural categories  during  the  period  1^50-65. 
.       '      ♦  » 

-  T'       '^^^^^  't^e  major  occupational  category  was  that  of  skilled 
workers  (non  agricultural;  representing  22%. of  the  active 
populatioar  '  .  . 

vi»  All  these  tendencies  continued  during  the  period  1965-71, 
when'  the  process  of  change  was  accelerated*    Ihe  expansion  of  ^ 
the  working  class  sector  corner  to  a  halt,  whereas  there  is  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  urban  middle  classes.  > 

,vii.  To  summarize,  the  difference  between  the  1971  6ccupationa.l 
pyramid  and  that  of  1950  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  1950 
pyramid  witii  respect  to  that  of  I860*    That  is,  the  social  - 
change  that  has  occurred  in  the  $pace  of  two  decades  is  far 
more  iipportant  than  the  one  taking  place  over  the  whole  centuryt19;, 

tChe  new  social  structure  resulting  from  this  evolution 
cannot  be  explained  merely  by  classifying  the  population  into 
three  or  more  "stratification  groups"  -  high,  middle  and  16w* 
iEhe  various  attempts^  at  such  a  classification  give  very: 
different  results  ,4(repending  on  the  criteria  used  and,  needless 
to  say,  on  the  ideologic^tl  biases  of  the  authors.  Va:piation3 
from  1  per  cent  to  20  per.  cent  for  the  upper  classes,  from  27  per 
cent  to  52  per  cient  for  the.  middle  classes  and  from  72  per  cent  v 
to  28  per  cent  for  the  working  classes  have  been  foxmd. 

Kurillo  (20)  made  'soije  interesting  remarks  on  the 
composition  and.  provincial  distribution  of  "his"  middle  class: 
its  proportion  being  much:  greater  in  the  rich  industrialized 
provinces  of  the  North  and  North-East  (up  to  CO  per  cent;  than 
in  the  poor  agricultural  provinces  of  the  South  (from  23  per  cent  J ; 
an  the  latter  there  is  ^ove  all  an  "old"  middle  class,  whose 
values  and  numerxcal  importance  are  being  replaced  by  a  "new" 
•  middle  class  • 

r  A  more  detaiiJjcL  picture  j^f  the  new  conditions  prepared 
"by  tertinTiar*inez  (21)  on  the_  basis  of  a  comparison  of  three" 
different  sources  leads  one  to  suspect  that  Spanish  economic 
•growth  has  implied,  above  all,  "gross  mobiiity",  or  rather 
not  promolbio;fcs  and  demotions  in. the  "social  ladder",  but 
fundamentally,  essential  changea  in  the  different  "steps",  dn 
their  articulation  and  their  structure  ♦ 

*  De  Miguel  fias  attempted  to  study  this  situation  using 

data^provided  by  the  survey  of  the  Youta  Office*  (19*^)  and  the 


C*>  Institute  de'la  JuVentud. 
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FOESSX  reports  of  1966  and  1970.    Ve  shall  try  to  summarize 
his  maan  conclusions  t  •  - 

-  Upward  mo'bilit^y  is  greater  than  staTjility,  which  is  in  turn 
greater  than  d-ownward  mobility:  40  per  cent  of  urban  worker^ 

•  have  an  agricultural  "backgrduiid,  whereas  30  P^r  cent  of 
fanners  will  have  children  in  the  urban  sector;  25  per  cent 
of  the  middle  classes  have  their  origins  in  a  worjcing  class 
miiieu,  and  -  the  pnly  imaaaltant  downward  movement  -  22  per 
cent  of  workers  •have  a  Jjfc-m&nual  father  (22)* 

-  ^Dhe  "in^ex  of  inheritance"  appears  to  be  highest  among  people 
with  managerial  occupations;  the  further  up  the  social  ladder, 
the  higher  this  iddex,  which  in  general  is  greater  than  in 
Germaiiy,  Japan  or  J^raHce.    This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
"the  rate  of  gross  mobility  in  Spain  is  due  to  newly  created 
employment  opportunities  rather  than  to  actual  promotions 

and  demotions"  (25)  • 

-  (Phe  change  from  a  rural,  to  an  xxrban  situation  does  not 
imply  a  superior  status,  and  only  by  convention  can  this  be.^ 
considered  as  upward  mobility*.    The  only  sector  responsihle 
for  the  gross  (and^  even  net)  mohility  woul4  then  be  the  „ 
middle  class es« 

One  of  the  co-autl^ors  of  the  present  report  heldja 
very  different  view, in  another  article*   Analyzing  male-inter- 
genera  tional-vertical-^cxal  mobility  through  three  generatCons 
with  Madrid  respondents,  ^he  stated  t&at  "transmission  of  fJSmily 
status  predominates  over  mobility,  and  the  pretended  equality 
,o£  opportunities  is  therefore  yery^dou'btful"  (24). 

G6me2  Heino  and  Orizo  take  horizontal  mobility^as  \ 
upward  mobility,,  "because  of  the  quite  different  way  of  2±fe 
(access  to  education  and  culture,  etcOi  in  the  cities^  Yet, 
the  authors*  lack  of  ability  £or  conceptual  discriminatii^  « 
'and  their  oblivion  of  such  elementary  distinctions  as  "collective" 
and  "individual'*  mobility,  structaxral  changes  and  changes  W  >^ 
the  individuals ^ithin  a  given -jstructure,  etc*,  leads  to  a^^ 
discussion  ofTitb  sub.fecfejye  meaning^  oiT  (geographical^  "situs^^ 
(social)  status  and  the  like  that  can  only  be  distorting  and  ^ 
confusing  (25) .  .  *  '     *  ^ 

The  Expansion  of  the  Spanish  'Educational  Systemf/  A  Brief  Outline « 

At  the  txirn  of  the  centupy,  approximately per  cent, 
of  the  Spanish  populationr  was  '  illi'terate.    According  to  Census 
data,  in  i960,'  ijUkeracy  .ifan  as  high  as  i2.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  popula 1 1  on^HBthough  for  the  same  year,  another  source 
reports  that  20  per  c.ent  of  army  recruits,  i.e.,  a  cohort  of  ^ 


I 
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able  young  men,  aged  around  21,  did  not  fit  the  UNESCO  - 
defiEitioa  of  a  Uterate  individual  (26)*    lu  the  I976  Census, 
the  corresponding  figure  was  8*9  per  centt"    "  / 

According  to  tlie  saD^  source,  approximately  70  per  cent 
or  the  population  mth.  some  schooling  have  not  gone  "beyond 
primary  school.    This  figure,  while  revealing  the  lov  educa- 
tional level  may  under esjtimate  the  transformation  of  the  Spanish 
educational  system*  ' 

Since  1925-26,  the  rate  of  enrolment  has  almost  doubled 
in  primary  schools*  it  is  fifteen  times  higher  in  secondary* 
education  and  nearly  seven  times  greater  in  higher  education* 

n^c^^S®       increase  of  prii^ary  education  during  period 
l92>-:>6  may  be  seen  as  j^he  cuXaaination  of  ^  far-reaching  efXort 
to  bring  "a  school  to  edth  viUage"*    a?he  kaintenance  o?  the 
rate  (which  actually  declines  for  19^2-43)  in  the  post-war 
years  Until  1962-65  shows  'a  striking  similarity  with  other 
economic  indicators,  such  as  the  agricultural  production* 
which  only  recovered  its  pre-war  level  in  1956*    The  improvement 
m  educational  achievements  since  1962-6^  (36  per  cent;  coincide 
both  with  the  period  of  greater  increase  of  per  capita  income, 
and  aconscLpus  governmental  effort  to  extend  compulsory  schoolinc: 
irom  6  to  14  instead  of  6  to  12,    The  fact  that  the  population 
pyramid  has  considerably  reduced  its  base  since  I945  must  also 
be  taken  into  account • 

'  .  >  ■ 

There  is  a  constant  ihcrease  in  secondary  education: 
the  number  of  pupils  cLoubled  %)proximately  at  each  of  the 
two  first  periods  of  15  years  (with  a  noticeable  acceleration 
between  1950-36).^  and  a  surprisingly  fast  recuperation  in  1942) 
and^^jecame  four  times  greater  in  the  last  1?  years*  ^ 

V  ^  university  boom  took  place' sane  years  after, 

but  the  rate  or  increase  in  the  last"  five  years  is  twice  as 
fast  as  in  secondary  schooling*    Tliis  must  have  been  highly 
surprising  evem^or  the  authorities,  since  it  has  led  to  et 
considerable  yk'S^t  facilities*    In  1970  a  major  educational 
reform  was  latnched^with  the  publication  of  the  Ley  General 
de  £ducaci6n,fa  Xqm  that  jeant  a  decisive  attempt  "fco  renew" 
the  educational  system*    Sincevthe  law  is  still  in  the  process  of 
being  implemented,  enrolment  rd^tes  are  expected  to  increase 
over  tbe  n6xt  few  years  •    '  '  ^    '  •  ' 

1^  The  study  of  the  oVerall  changes  in  Spanish  society 

Mid  the  expansion  of  fbrmal  education  is  a  challenge  to  the 

Researcher.    For  the  rest  of  this  paper  attention  will  be  given 
to  two  mam  problems.    In  the  first  place,  we  shall  try  to 
explore  the  extent  to  whicb  the  Spaniards  have  profited 
differentially  from  these  educational  benefits ♦    ^his  is,  by 
itself,  a  complex^and  many-sided  question 'and  the  research 
Will  be  limited  to  the  influence  of  social  origins  on  the  - 
educational  attainments  of  students.    SeconcHy,  and  in  relation 
to  the  consequenc'es,  ofv  educational  changes  we  shSill  try  to' 
ostiaa1;e  the  effects  of  schooling  on  the  occupational  and 
economic  status  of  the  individyial*        *  f 


S003A][,  BA-GgGROUND  AJJB  EDUCATIONAL  mAINMEIQ? 

V;  JSducatioa  and  father's  Occupation    *.  - 

fhe  first  subject  for* discussion  i-s  th^  relationship 
'between"  a  rather  *s  ojccupation  and  the  educational  level  *of 
Ms  children.    Tahles  1  and  2  shbvf  the  relationship  between, 
these  two  variables  •    Tahle  1  shows  the  pefpentage  composition 
of  J;he  Mfferenll  levels  of  education,  according  to  tke  father's 
occupation,  caiiulated  on  the  "basis  of  Uhe  1^70  Cei^us.' 

'  '  '  ^  ■ 

'Ihe  first  general  impression  is  that  the  inequalities 
are  greater  in. the.  higher  educational  levels^  especially*  if, 
comparisons  are  made  \fith  jbhe^different  size  of  the  occupa- 
tional categories  C28)**    '     .  >    '  » 

By  and  large,  the  differe'nt  occupational  categories 
are  represented  in  primary  education  more  or  less  proportionately 
to  the  weight  Igxey  curry  in  the  active  population  t29}y  but 
their  represenration  is  inverted  as  the  educationaG.  level  . 
increases.    The  proposition  of  children  of  skilled  workers, 
which  is  27*^  per  cent  in  primary  education  drops  to  25. 0  per 
cent  in  the.  first  cycle  of  secondary  education.    In  "the  second 
cycle,  their  representation  is  15»2  per  cent , and  it  drbps  to 
11  #4  per  cent  in  college  education,  while  thd'ir  percehtage 
at  the  universi.ty  level  is  only  4.5  per  centj'i 

In  turn,  the  category  ot, top  executives  and  officials, 
whose  representation  in  primary  education:  is  1.2  per  cent, 
reaches  11^6  p^r  cent  in  university  education,  after  a  gradual 
increase  through  the  intermedial^  levels*  (except  fo^r  college 
education,  vhere  its  representa'cron  decreases  since  the 
educational  expectations,  for.  tjheir  children  are  those  of  a 
university  education)*  .  -     ,     .  ^* 

'\      !Phe.e(Xtent  of  the  inequalities  becomes  bbvioxis  if  we  , 
group^he  categoriels  and  centre  our  attention  on 'high-level 
studies.    It  caJ^  then  be  seen  that  although  .the  working  class 
represents  50#8  per  cent  of  the  active  population,  only  9  per, 
cent  receive  a  university  education,  whereaSr  the  children  of 
high-level  managers  and  civil  servants,  who  represent  2.9^p'er 
cent^of  the  active  population,  account  for  25.1  per  cent  .of  * 
'  university  students .   .  - 

Education  has  expanded  rstpidly  in  recent  years. arid  it^ 
would  be  very  interesting  to  *  examine  the  impact  of  this  expansion 
on  the  selection  mechanisms  ^of  the.  educational  system,.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  of  lack  of  data,  we  can  do  no  more  than  outline 
^ome  indicative  and  provisional  xsonclusions . 

_         .Wl-fch  regard  to  this  problem,  we  have  tried  to  analyze  ^ 
the  evolution  over  time  of  the  percentages  of  college  and 
^sepondary  education  students,  classified  according  to  the  socio- 
-economic status  of  their  papents,  during  the  period^  1962-1970^ 
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a?able  2  . 


thirds 


Per^entaf^e  of  University  Students  by  Father  ^  a  Occupation 
,  .  '  Labour  Pbrce  ^ 


FaiTm  owners 

4.2 

8,6 

5.5.-  ■ 

16.5 

>  Fann  workers 

1.8 

0.6 

■  .8.5 

Proprietors  of  industrial, 
commercial  and  servicers 
iiyberprises 

23.0  _ 

*  29.6 

10.5 

9.4 

t 

(Too  ■  fiiceciuti.vefi  and 
officials 

0.6 

^.6 

7:1 

6.9 

High  level  managers  and 
(jivir  servants^ 

14,7 

11.6 

/  "■ 

"1.2 

HfddXe^  managers ,  clerical  * 
$tnd  Sales 

-28.4 

29.8 

^5.1 

16.2 

Foremexi  and  skilled  yorkers 

5.6 

5.^ 

28.1 

laboureccs  and  ^unskilled 
work^s 

0.5 

0.8 

.  6.6 

-rSsrvice  workers 

0.5 

2.2 

•  7.8 

Armed  forces          \  ^'  \ 

.  4.0 

0;thers  ®  *^ 

V 

,10.4 

/  4.2 

Sources ?   ,    ^       *  ^ %  "    ;  W 

  \\    \  *  .  *  .  ^ 

(1)  INE,  Estadistica  de  la  Snsefldn&a  Superior  en  Bspafla* 
Curso  1962-1963.  — 

(2)  INE,  lEbicuesta  de  Equipamiento  y  Nivel  Cultural  de  la  Familia* 

(3)  Censo  de  la  Poblaci6n  en  EspaAa.  t*  III,  INE,  Ministerio  de 
Planificaci6n,'  197^.  • 

•  '    f      (4)    Censo  de  la  Poblaoi6n  e^  EspaAa.  To^l  Nacional.  t.  III. 
t.  ,       Garacteristicas  de  la  poblaci6n,  INi!,  Madrid;  1974. 

^  (5)    We  h^ve  included  Iiere  those  originally  listed  s^s  "fatlierless", 

"Non  Salaried:  retired  rent  recipients  and  others  not  in  the 
labour  force";  "Labour  force  participants,  .IT.E.G-*'I 

.V  '       "  '  • '  .  ^ '  ^ 
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This  period  was  chosen  because  of  the  availability  of 
statistics  classifying  .university  i,tudents  according  to  the 
socio-eco^mic  categories  of  their  parents • 

A  first  reference  to  the  Statistics  of  Higher  Education 

in  Spain,  mitblished  annually  by  the  itational. Institute  of  

Statistics,  showed  that,  as  regards  statistics  for  the*  decade 
196O-1970,  series  of  cross-tabulated  data  in  the  above-mentioiied. 
form  only  .^xist  for  the  academic  .year  1962-63,  arid  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  oVtain  time  series  Xrom  this  soiirce.  " 
A  similar  situation  exists  with  the  Census.    It  woul^  .have 
been'  very  useful, to  compare  infprmation  from  the  1960  Census 
with  the  1970  Census,  J)ut  the  data  required  were  only^ayaila'ble 
from-  the  latter. 

^  \     '  .      ^  -  ' 

Another  souxce  is  the  "Encuesta  sobre  Equipamiento 
y  Nivel  Cultural  de  la  Familia">  publislied  in  -iQAS,  aVtryvn^«or^ 
on  a  survey  of  64,0(jo  families  (30)  ♦ 

The  lac3c  of  homogeneity  in  the  occupational  cateapries 
included  m  eack.jQ^J*e  three  sources  of  information  used, 
and  also  the  arbitrary  selection  of  the  categories  should  be 
pointed  oUt#  ^  ^ 

*  .         Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  for  the  -academic 
y^ar  1962-6^  referred  to  in  Statistics  of  Higher  Education 
"for  15#7  per  cent  of  imiversity  students,  6.4  pex  cent  of 
those  in  the  first  cycle  and  7«^  per  cent  of  those  in  the 
second  cycle  of  secondary  education,  the  socio-economic 
categoy»y  of  the  father  was  not  specified.  -The  same  occurs 
with  data  obtained  from  the  I970  Census,  which  groups  per 
cent  (for  tne  college  students;  in  the  category  of  '^persons 
economica^lly  inactive*'. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  points  mentioned  so  far  ajad  in 
view  of  the  figures  shown"  in  a?able  2,  any  conclusions  will 
be  'of  doubtful  reliability. 

arable  2  synthesizes  the  calculations^  based  on  the  ' 
three  sources  mentioned  above',  of  the  percentages' of  university 
^students  according  to  the  socio-economic  category  of  their 
parents.    In  order  to  make  the  information  more  significant,  • 
the  column  at  the  right  shows  th^  percentages  of  the  total 
active  population  represented  by  the  different  occupational  ' 
categories  in  1970^    a?he  same  data  for  1962-63  are  not 
available  and^  for  this  reason,  the  comparison  can  only  be 
•tentative..  In  an  effort  to  homogenize,  the  categories  have 
been  regrouped  as  shown  in  the  a?able. 
*     ■  *       .  ,  • 

'The  4;wQ  first  categories,  those  of  students  with  rural 
background  Were  taken  together.    Their  percentage  share  varies 
little  along  the  time-span  ccmsidered  (the  percentage  of  farm 
workers »  children  has  decreased  from  "1.8  tjo  0,6  per  cent  afld 
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the  percentage  of  farm  workeri -la  the, active  population  has 
decreased  from  40  per  ,ceat  to  20  per  cent  approximately;  the 
small  cLegre'e  pt  reliabxlity  of  the  figures  woujd  not  warrant 
any  inferences  based  on  a  change  of  less  of  one  per  cent.^ 

With  respect  to  the  category  of  industrial  entre- 
preneurs, till  enormous  fluctuation  of  the  figures  corresponding 
^  to  each,  .of  the  three  periods  aAalyzed  would  seem  to  indicate 
that?  the  content  of  the  categories  has -not  remained  constant. 
Thus,  although  the  number  of  entrepreneurs  has  decreased 
•  relatively  as  a  result  of  the  economic  concentration  process 
vhich  is  taking  place  in  Spain,  this  decrease  cannot  explain 
such  a  drastic  drop  in  theii?  participation  in,  xmiversity 
education  as  that  shqwn  by, the  figures  for  1968  and  1970 
(from  29.5  per  cent  to  10.5  per  centj. 

'    The.  three  categories  -  liberal  professions,  top  '| 
executives  and  Jbigh-level  managers  and  civil  servants  -  were 
taken  -together,  since  the  figures  for  each  of  them  are  otherwise 
practically- unintelligible,  because  of  lack  of  uniformfty^  in. 
the  criteria  used  by  the  different  sources,  and  also  to  ^ome 
suspicious  as  izegarda  th^  reliability  of  the  coding  operations • 
The  percentages  of  their  children  at  the  university  have 
decreased  (from  ^2 •SO  to  H5'.2)  while  th*e  number  of  college 
3tuden1;s  has  increased  approximately  3.5  times.  According 
to  the  1970  Census,  these  three  categories  represent- 2.9  per 
^  cent  oS  the  total  active  population,  whereas  25.1  per  pent  / 
of  university  students  are  children  of  liberal  professionals/ 
top  executives  and  high-level  managers,  and  civil  servants,  a 
fact  wMch  underlines  the  elitism .^of  the  Spanislt  University  ^ 
system.  ^* .     •  . 

.  Medium-level  managers  and  civil  servants,  employees 
and  salesmen  are  relatively  priviJ.eged  in  terms  of  educational, 
opportxanities,  since  according  to  the  1970  Census,  they  represent 
16.2  per  cent  of  the  active  population,  but  25.1  per  cent  of 
college  students  are  the  children  of  medium-level  managers  and 
civil  servants.  \ 

Foremen  and  skilled  and  specialised  porkers  would 
appear  to  keep  their  very  low  share  (5.^  pef  cent)  of  the 
tot&l  university  stud&nts  throughout  the  decade.    This  category 
represents  28 'per  .cent  of  the  total  active  population.  The 
same'Qan^e  said  of  ^labourers  and  unskilled  workers  (6.6  per^ 
cent  of  the  active  population  according  to  the  1970  Census) 
and  for  service  personnelS5^.8  per  cent  of  jsJfLe  active  population). 
The  members 'of  the  Armed  Forces  (1  per' cent  of  the  active  pojpu- 
lation)  are  clearly  f^cvcxa?ed  with  ^  per  cent  of  college  students. 
In  general,  it  appears  that  the  very  small  increase  in  tne  j 
percentages  of  working  class^  participation  b^  no  means  compensates 
the. decreases  ofv^the  non-manual  workers*  share,  but  all  depends 
,on  th0  dist:i^ibution  of  the  ^2»9  per  cent  that  appears  in  thjb 
thajee^  "bottom  categories  of  the  1970  column.    The  distribution 
of  university  students  by  social  origins  has  not  undergone  jany 
remarkable  shift  in,  the  years  considered,  and  the  increase  in 
schooling  is  proportional  with  the  original  participation  (31). 


a?able  3^shoKs  the  same  kind  6t  da'l?a  from  the  i^J'st 
and.  thitfd  sdurces  quoted,  for  Sebondary  Education  X52). 

•  '         As  i^ar  as  lirstfe  cyclfe'  is  cohperned,  the  most  striking 
"  fact  is  the  increase  in  tl^*vrorking~olass  ^shar^(!f^iij  .19.7  per 
cent  to  5^.7  pfr;cent;.    As  r.a?  .as  the  relative  participation 
of  the  remaining  categories ^is  concerned,  a  notip^^atle  decrease 
^Xn  all  of  them  can  be  observed •*   It  seems  that,  the, increase  in 
i?he  'numb  er  of  s  tud ent s  f r oiri  working-clas s  jCami  lies  ac  c  6\j^t s . 
;f Ox  a  proportion  of  tfie  rela^S^e  decrease  in  the  3i6h-woi?kins . 
^'class  share*    In  Secondary  Eduo^^ion  therefbre  an  increase  in 
■fche  participation  of  tUe  lower  sb<;^o-econojnic  strata  can  be 
-observed.  / 


F^r^second' cycle  Secondary  E^catxon,  there  is  a  * 
mUch  smaller  increase  in  the  participktion  *of  working-class* 
students  than  that  observed  for  the  1^  cycle.  Airelative 
increase  in  the  share  of  non- working-class  children  is  also^ 
shown  in  Table  5.    A  jnuch  sJirong^F^iift  in  the  pattern  ot 
,  student  social  background  is  obBerved  in  the.  first  cyclp.  JJ^iis 
trend  leads  to  a  complete  stabi/Lizatiah  of  the  ^pattern  at  the 
University  level.  ^  ^     -  ' 

iable  4^  which  represents  an  alternative  approximation, 
hajBL  also  been  prepared  from  "data  provided  by  the  1970  Census. 
a?his.  table  gives^  an-  overall  •view  of  the  educational  levels 
attgi^jeaby  students  iiccording  to  the  Qccupati  onaj^  status  of 
^-fciieir  pdPfei4;s .     .  >      .  ^  . 

The^  information  gained  from  it  is  ^ry^'  similar  to  that  , 
inferred  from  iTable  1.    The  mo;?e  privileged  economic  classes 
'are  under* epres ent ed  in  the  lowerNeduc&tional  levels  (except 
xn  kindergarten;  while  the  opposiT(e\is  true  for  the  less 
privileged  ^oc^o-economic  ca1/eg#ri*s>s.  ^     j       *  • 

*  *  \    *  /  " 

2n  'OgVO,  *the  children  of  "aoripultural  workers  were 
distributed  among  the  diff  erentleyels  of  'the  educational 
system  as  follows:  ^90.7  per  cemin  primary  education,  7.^  per 
cent  in/ the*  first  cycle  ot  second-level  education,  1.5  per  cent' 
in  the  secfond  cycle  of  the  same  level,  and,  0.2  jjer  cent  in 
college  education*    At?  the  opppsite  extreme,  the  children  of 
feop  executives  and  officials  are  distribut'ed  in  the  educational 
„  system  in  such  a  way  i;ha*,  in  the  same  year,  4^.8  per  cent  are  . 
studying  at  primary  level  and  17^1  per  cep.'b  at  college  leve,l, 

A"^  measure^- of  the  influence  of  social  origins  on  the 
educational  leyel  s^chieved'may  be  drawn  from  "t^^^eiative 
pr6'pcrtion  of  individual's  who  achieve  a  given  l#vel  Of  education, 
i^e.  theiquotieht  among  those  ^o^  with  a  giveiir origin,  attain  . 
a  given  level  of  .education  ahd  the  percentage  of  those  who, 
in  the  total  popuiatic^n,  have  attained  the  same  level** 

'      "     ......  : ' 
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Table  \^ 


Percentage  of  Secoxidary  Education  students  (first  and  secfond  levelj 


c/oQ 


by  Father 

»a  occu^ 

latioQ  ' 

^       1st  cycle 

2nd  cycle 

1962-63^'') 

1970 

Farm  owners 

11.9 

9.5 

8.0 

9.5 

Farm  workers 

0.6 

3.1 

0.9 

1.7 

Proprietors  of  industrial, 
commercial  wd  services 
'enterprises 

19.1 

1  r 

13.4 

.20.7 

.13.8 

i  ■ 

Professional  t^r^A  similar 

9.0 

,  2.0 

15.3  0 

3.7 

Top  executives  and  officials 

,  0.6 

3.0 

0.6 

^.7 

High  level  managers  and 
civil  servients 

0-5; 

2.3 

1.1 

4.6 

tUddle  managers,  clerical  "  ' 
and  sales 

30.5 

20.2  ' 

32.0 

26.0 

Foremen  and  skilled  workers  • 

15.7 

24.9 

10.5 

13.4 

labourezB  and  unskilled 
workers 

.  2.6 

3.9 

0.9 

1.8 

Service  workers 

0.8 

4.8 

0.4 

3.6 

Armed  forces 

3.4 

4.8 

Others 

8.7 

12.9 

9.6 

17.2 

(2) 


Soxurcea :  (1)  INE-,  Estadistica  de  la  finseflemza  en  'Eapaila.  Cxirso 
Curso  1%2-&3,  Madrid,  1964,  pp.  S2-63.\ 

-  *      (2)  IliE,  Qenao  (te  la  poblaci6n  en  Eapafla.  t.  lU, 
Madrid  1974  .  1" 

r 

(3)  The  categories  originally  listed  as  "rent  recipients", 
"fatherless",  and  "no  data  available"  are  included  here, 
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This  quotient,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the/'index  of 
association"  reflects  the  relationship  between  ^e  e;npirical 
matrix  of  iiitergenerational  transition  and  that  constructed 
on. the  assumption  of  statistical  independence  between  Social 
origins  an4  educational  achievements. 

Table  5  gives  the  values  of  this  index  in  1970  (33)  • 
It  can  be  seen  that  within  the  rural  sector  there  is  a  big 
cleavage  between  the  two  categories  of  farmers.    The  Census 
distinguishes  between  "agricultural  entrepreneurs"  with  and 
witluiut  employees,  the  second  category  presumably  including 
small  farm  owners  and  the  different  .forms  of  share-cropping.  Both 
categories  are  widely  het^rogenedus  in  their  composition. 
Still,  the  differences  between  them  are  clear  enough*  While 
the  educational  opportunities  of  the  children  of  the  first  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  affluent  non-agricultural  categories, 
the  situation  of  the  children  of  the  second  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  children  of  agricultural  workers. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  children  of  agricultural  managers  are 
situated  in  a  somewha't  intermediate  position  between  those  of 

small  farmers  and  agricultural  workers. 

'  * 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Table  5  i$  the 
very  small  difference  between  agricultural  wdrk«rs  and  other 
manual  workers,  with  the  efScception  of  .foremen.    The  advantage 
of  skilled  workers  over  the  unskilled  is  not  very  large.  Both 
and  especially  the  former  are  slightly  more  likely  to, send 
their  'children  to  secondary  school  than  those  working  in  agri- 
culture, but  other  than  that,  the  difference,  always  small, 
tends  to  be  associated  more  with  qualification  than  with 
geographical  location.    The  situation  of  skilled  workers,  as 
far  as  their  children *s  education  is  concerned,  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  that  of  agricultural  overseers  and  the  same 
can  be  ^id  for  non-agricultural  labourers  and  farm  workers. 

>.  *  '  ^ 

.  f 
In  primary  education,  the  children  belonging  to  the 
categories  of  small  farmers,  farm  i^anagers,  agricultural 
workers  and  skilled  workers  and  unskilled  (non  agricultural) 
workejrs  show  a  value  of  more  than  1.0.    For  these  categories 
i-t  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  barrier  to-  the  transition  from 
compulsory  primary  education 'to  other  educational  levels,  where 
they  are  represented  less  than  proportionately.    This  under- 
representation  becomes  greater  at  the  higher  levels.  Thus, 
the  Ikigher  the  educational  level,  the  greater  the  ine^uai^ities 
in  educational  opportunities.    The  defcrease  in  the  equality  of 
opportunities  becomes  more  apute  starting  with  the  second 
level,  first  cycle. 

^       There  is  a  revealing  pattern  with  rega^  to  foremen 
aiid  kindred  workerjs.    They  send  their  children  to  secondary 
school -in  a  proportion  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
lowest  ievel  of  office  workers.    Nevertheless,  their  chances 
of  obtaining a  higher  education  for  them  are  less  than  propor- 
tional and  nearly  half  in  comparison  with  the  same  group.  The 
same  pattern  appears  whed  craftsmen  and  small  businessmen  are 
compared  with  the  larger  entrepreneurs.  ' 
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Tiae  chances  of,  the  caildren  of  medium-level  cleracal 
workers  getting  a  secondary%education  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  for  children  from  higher  origins,  but  .they  are  overrepre- 
seuted  at  this  level.     The  children  of^ow^level  white-collar 
workers  get  more  than  their  proportional  share  at  both  levels, 
but  less  than  the  category  icmediately  above  themr. 

The  categories  of  high-lev«el  managers  and  civil 
servants,   liberal  professions,  business  executives  and  directors 
and  top  executives  and  officials  are *overrepresented  in  varying 
degrees  at  the  higher  levels,.  ~  '  ^ 

2.    The  Inheritance  Factor  in  Education  ^ 

A  second  aspect  of  the  study  of  the  relationship 
between  cchoolmg' and  sociaJ  origin  would  be  the  examination 
of  the  ^association  between  Vhe  education  received  by  parents 
and  that  received  by.  their  children.    Later  in  this*peper, 
.we  shall  try  to  integrate  both  relationships  m  a  simple' 
pattern  and  to  evaluate  the  independent'  contribution  of  the* 
different  paternal-socio^economic  characteristics  to  the 
educational  achievements  of  their  children.  ^ 

Figures  shown  m  Tables  6,  7,  8  and  9  were  obtained 
from  the  "Encuesta  de  Kquipamiento  y  Nivel  Cultural  de  la 
Familia",  already  quoted.    Fathers  were  asked  about  the 
educational  level  attained  by  the  son  having  the.  highest  level 
of  education  if  he  was  old  enough  to  have  been  able  to  attain 
an  educational  level  similar  to  that  of  his  fath'er. 

V 

As  a  consequence  of  these  restrictions,  figures  shown 
on  Tables  6  and  ?  represent  neither  the  total  in-school  <^ 
pot)ulation  nor  the  ^ona  of  the  sample  interviewed.    The  figures 
should  not  be  taken  as  an  accurgite  description  of  distribution 
of  two  generatio^is  among  the  various  educational  levels,  nop 
would  it  be  correct  to  make  comparisons  between  marginals  to 
determine  the  changes  over  time.     (POESSA/70  and  the  "Encuesta" 
Itself  surprisingly  concur  in  such  an  error).  Nevertheless, 
the  figures 'can  be  used  to  infer  the  relationship  betweA 
father's  ^nd  son's  education,  assuming  that  there  are  no 
systematic  differences  in  education  among  the  children  of 
fathers  included  in  different  educational  categories.  In 
these  tables,  the  diagonal  represents  persistency  of  educational 
level  while  the  figures  above  the  diagonal  represent  the  upwardly 
mobile  and  those  bjelow  the 'diagonal  the  downwardly  mobile. 
More  precisely  what  is  shown  here  are  the  percentages  of 
famrlies  with  at  least  one  son  at  an  educat^ional  level  equal 
or  superior  to  .that  of  the  family  head  -  figures  at  or  above 
the  diagonal  -  or  percentages  of  families  where  all  the  children 
are  at  an  educational  level  inferior  to  that  of  the  family  head. 
In  both  Tables  5  aiid  6,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  given 
the  above  mentioned  assumption,  upward  mobility  13  in  all 
likelihood  over  estimated  and  that,  though  the  educational 
process  of  the  farthers  is  generally  finished,  the  education 
of  some  children  c^y  still  be  izjcomplete.    That  could  be 'the 
case  of* those  not  at''the  university  but  included  in  the  diafgona^l 
d  above  the  diagonal.    Some  of  these  individuals  may  continue 
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Table  8 


Index  of  digsimilarity  between- father's  education  and  son*3  and 
between  aon's  tod  father's 


^^PPj-J  Recruitment 

Illiterate  50. 0  96,9 

Primary  5.5  4,0 


Secondary  ,  53, (j  .   ^  '  12,6 

Some  college  V  61,0      *  45,0 

COllegte  63.0  56.6 
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witj^  their  education.    Consequently ,c  our  figures  may  very  well 
give  an  inflate^  estimate  of  the  true  amount  of  persistency 

^and,  correspondingly,  underestimate  the  upwards  mobility  (on 
the  other  hand,  the  downwards  mobility  should  not  be  overesti- 
mated: l?elow  the  diagonal  there  are  only  the  sons  with  no  ^ 
brothers  above  their  father's  educational  level;, 

\  1 

Bearing  in  mind  these  remarks,  there  are  some 
comments  to  be  made  on  Tables  6  and  7.    Though  most  illiterate 
parents  (92  per  cent;  have  children  ip  or^ith  a  primary 
education,  and  a  meagre  3  «er  cent  have  sons  in  (secondary,       *  * 
>  per  cent  of  them  have  trahsmitte'd  their  •illiteracy  to  their 
children;  no 'other  fathers  have  only  illiterate  children;  160  per 
cen^  of  Illiterates  in  Table  6  come  from  illiterate  parents, 
rr<M  tne  fathers 'with  primary  education,  72- per  cent  have  no 
child  above  their  own  educational  level,  and  these  jjepresent 
^together  with  illiterate,  children  nearly  all  the  pupils  in 
primary  education  considered  in  Table  6,    Scarcely  3  per  cent 
of  priu^ry  school  graduates  have  a  child  at  the  university;  ' 
their  relative  importance  in  Table  6  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  if  we  consider  the  size  'of  the  margixials". 

Of  those  fathers  with  Secondary  educati>n.  14  per  cent 
have  no  children  beyond  primary  school";  64  per  cent  of  those 
fathers,  however,  ^ have  at  Oeast  one  child  at  thedlr  own  educa- 

level,  and  22  per  cent  send  Ijheir  children  to  university  • 
(Table  ?)•    The  latter  represent  Tiere  more  than  a  third  of 
the  student  population,  a    high  proportion  if  compared  with 
the  9  per  cent  of  their  fathers  iij  the  total  sample, 

Amon^the  fathers  with,  at  least  some  college  educatioa, 
b^e  per  cent  h&ve  children  with  similar '  education,  54  per  cent  a 
have  no  one  above  secondary  schooi.and  4  per  cent  have  all 
children  with  no  more  than  primary  education,  (Table  7).    The  - 
corresponding*  Inflow  perctfhtages  are  insignificant  at  primary 
level,  but  substantial  at  the ^university,  especially  if  compared 
with  the  2  per  cent  that  the  fathers  represent  in  the  total 
sample  (Table  6),  y  , 

The  figures  in  Tables  6  and  7  reveal  a  similar  p4ttem 
for  all  three  educational  levels;  there  is,  first,  a  strong 
persistency  of  educational  status,  represented  by  the  figures 
on  the  diagonal,  and,  correspondingly,  low  figures  for  mobility; 
and,  second,  the  large  mobility  percentages  appear  in  the  levels 
immediately  superior  and  inferior  to  that  of  the  fathers;  it  is, 
then,  much  more  difficult  to  move  two  levels  above  or  below 
the  father, 

,  The  illiterate*  differ  from  one  of  these  common 

features;  th?  greater  figure  is  not  here  the  diagonal,  but 
the  one  for  primary  education;  vpwiard  liiobility  and  not  persis- 
•tency  .obtains  here?    But,  again,  the  mobility  of  their  children 
IS  a  short-lived  one,  since  access  to  secondary  education  and 
to  university  is  nearly  impossible. 
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Table  8  shows  the  values  of  the  Jndex^  of  dissimilarity, 
a  measure  of  the  relative  distribution,  as  regards  origin  or 
achievement  m  th^  different  educational  levels.    That  is  ^o 
say,  the  sum  of  the  positive  differences,  between  the  percentage  ^ 
.distributions  in  the  different  educational'  categories  of 
individuals  with  the  same  origin  and  the  corresponding  percentages 
for  the  total,  sample  show  the  greater  or  lesser  concentration 
as  regards  the  destination  of  i^ndividuals  with  the  same. origin 
m  relation  to  ^he  total  population.  If  the  same  index  is 
'  calculated  by  columns,  a  measure'  X)f  th"e  relative  concentration 
of  the^  origin  of  those  who  have  attained  a  given  "Education  is»_ 
obtained,    ThuS,  an  educational  leve^l  with  high  index  value 
as  regards  the  recraiitmeot  of  its  .clients  attracts  individuals 
froi  different  prigins  to  a  mchre  than  proportional  degree  • 

T^s  table  shows  that  the  individuals  with  an  inter- 
mediate level  of  education  come  from  more  widely  differing 

'origins,  as .regards . their  parent's  education,  than  those 
situated  near  the  eictremes.    Both  the  holders  of  a  college 
degree  and;  in  a  much  pare  pronounced  masher,  the  illiterates, 

•corner  fi?om  a  much  more  homogeneous  stratum  than  those  situated 
at  intermediate  levels* 

The  pattern  is  similar  when  the  phenomenon  is  looked 
at  from  the  alt^l^itivii  point  of  vie^.  *  The  children  of 
cpllege  graduates  are  more  concentrated  in  their  destination 
than  the  children *of  parents  who  received  a  secondary  education, 
and,  similarly,  those  whose  fathers  have^a  primary  education 
attain  a  greater  diversity  in  their  education  than  the  children 
of  illiterate  p^irents .  . 

Table  9  offers  some  additional  information  about  the 
*  relationship  between  son's  and  father's  education.    The  table 
compares  the  empirical  frequencies  with  those  expected  if  both 
variables  were  independent.  ' 

With  a  single 'exception,  the  higher  value  corresponds 
to  the  diagonal,  reflecting,  once  again,  the  weight  of  inhe- 
ritance in  the  processes  of  status  transmission. 

The  cells  above  the  diagonal  correspond  to  sons  with 
more  schooling  tlian  their  fathers.    It  can  be  eeen  that,  in 
"the  first  place,  here  is  a  sizable    degree  of  upwards  mobility. 
The  fathers 'with  a  secondary  education  have  sent  their  children 
to  colltge  in  large  numbers.    But  those  ,who  have  primary 
education\only  and,  in  a  much  more  marked  way,  the  illiterates, 
are  xinder-represented  both  in  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Even  if  there  are  downwards  movements,,  corresponding 
to  the  cells  below  the  diagonal,  they  do  not,  for  the  ^ns  of 
the  better  educated,  ^o  beyond  the  level  of  high  schoolj.  A 
floor  and  ceiling  effect  seems  to  be  at  work  in  the  sorting 
of  children  through  the  educational  system.    It  seems  very 
hard  for  those  coming  fron  the  bottom  to  g^t  more  than  a 
secoi^dary  school  education  and  almost  impossible  for  those 
-with  the  right  origins  to  get  less  than  a  secondary  education. 
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3.     Father's  Occupation  and  Education,  and  Son's  Education 
« 

The  associations  between  pduceltion  of  children  and 
occupation  or  education  of  their  father  have  been  examined  ^ 
separately  so  far.    The  tabulations  of  the  "Encuests  de  Equi- 
paittiento"  allow  for  some  mult-ivariate  analysis. 

Table  10  shows  the  association  between  father's  "and 
son's  education  for  each  professional  category.    Here,  we 
can  determine  the  influence  of  father's  on  son's  education 
while  holding  constant  the  occupation  of  the  father, 
f 

For  all  the  occupational  groupings  the  tables  show 
similar  arrangements;  first,,  all  the  figures  in  the  main 
diagonal  are  greater  than  one;  second,  most  ol*  tbe  values 
higiier  than  uni'ty  appear  around  the  bottom  of  the  main  diagonal, 
while  most  of  the  low  6nes  tend  to  be  at  the  opposite  end. 

Yet,  10. D  has  a  somewhat^ inverse  disposition,  since 
the  larger  figures  here  are  on  the  upper  part  of  the  central 
and  left  columns  and  the  figures  on  the  diagonal  become  lower 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.    Secondly,  it  can  be  seen  that 
at  the  educational  level  least  common  for  the  members  of  one 
occupational  category,  the  association  is  stronger,  whereas 
at  the  , modal  levelb  the  indexes  become  close  to  one  and  much  , 
lower  at  the  svirrounding  cells.    So,  for  category  A,,, where  ' 
modal  education  is  doubtless  primary,  children  of  fathers  with 
secondary  education  have  13»7  times  more  probabiiities  of  / 
attaining  the  same  .education  than  the  rest  of  farm  children. 
In  category  E,  where  secondary  education  is  the  most  common, 
the  corresponding  central  figure  of  the  main  diagonal  is  1.1, 
but^l.6  at  top  left,  and  5.0  at  bottom  right.    In  D,  where     ^ ' 
higher  education  is  the  standard  achievement,  the  few  children 
of  Tathers  with  primary  education  are,  again,  3»8  times  more 
likely  to  get  an  education  similar  to  that  of  their  father  » 
zhan  would  be  expected  unider  the  assumption  of  independence. 

The  figures  show  that  any  father,  no  matter  what  his 
occupation,  tends  to  get#for  his  sons  at  least  the  same  education 
as  he  has  achieved.    The  degree  of  success  in  doing  it  is  shown 
by  higher  or  lower  figures*    In  general,  it  can  bfe  said  that 
they  are  moi^  successful  if  they  are  educationally  overqualif ied 
for  their  occupation.    It  c*an  also  be  stated  that  fathers  with 
secondary  education  are  successful  in  sending  their  children 
to  the  university,  whereas  those  with  primary,  as  we  have  -seen 
in  other  Tables,  are  much  more  iinder-represented  in  the  univer-  • 
sity  than  in  secondary  education.  ^ 

\ 
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As  V  measrure  of  the  strength  of  the  associations, 
we  have  used  Goodman  and  Kruskal's  gamma*    As  indicated  in 
Table  10,  thfe  gamma  values  for  the  relationship  between 
father's  and  son's  education  within  the  eighty  occupation 
groupings  are,  with  a  couple  of  exceptions,  fairly  sidiillar, 
and  lover  than  the  overall  value  (gamma  «  .66)  •    Thxm  emphasizes 
a  not  very  surprising  Joint  effect  of  the  education  and 
occupation  of  the  father  on  the  son's  schoolings  Nevertheless, 
th/;re  are  exc.eptions  to  tip-a  pattern.    The  association  is 
very  strong  for  the  small  farmers  and  agricultural  worjcers, 
Th,e  ^amma  value  in  the  case  of  unskilled  and  service  workers 
IS  bas'ically  the  same  as  for  the  grand  total  and  not  very 
different  from  th«  group  just  me^itioned,  9ind  points  again 
to  the  similarities  alread^ihjDentioned  between  the  rui^al  and 
urban  lower  strata.    In  botmcases  the  covariation  between 
occupation  and  education  is  too  lar^^e  to  differentiate  their 
Joint  and  indifp^ndent.  e Effects  on  the  dependent  v^ria^les,  - 

Other  variables  majr,  of  course,  account  for  all  these 
features.    In  the  pext  section  we  shall  build  a  model  in  order  \ 
to  try  ITo  detemm^e  the  effects  of  some  additional  variables. 

4.    Some  Hultivariat^  £bct<|cision  of  the  Analysis 

In  thip -sTec^ion  the  analysis  is  extei^ed  by  the 
introduction 'of  "tiew  variables,  thefarticul^ffon  of  their 
relationships  in  several  recursive  models  ^d  the  least-square 
estimation  of  their  parameters.  \ 

*  Access  to  the  original  data  was  limited.    Thus,  there 

w€tre/not  only  , the  unavoidable  shortcomings  of  secondary  analysis 
but  the  additional,  burden  Id f  the  lack 'of  control  over  the 
analysis  and  a  heavy  dependency  on  the  publ^'shed  results  of 
somebody  eLse's  analysis. 

*  •  / 

The  data  were  generally  gathered  for  purposes  other* 

than  ours  and  often  ^pt-       carefully  as  we  would  have  liked. 

Table  11  gives  thj^, means  and  stecndard  devia^tlons  of  some 

selected  status  vai^i^bles  based  on  aata  gathered  in  three 

different  surveys,  whilo  Table  12  presents  the  correlation 

coefficients  among  them,  on  wjacj>  much  of  the  following 

anajy^is  is  based .  y^'^"'^"^'^        ^  " 

Two  of  the  sources  u|£d,were  based  oo  national 
sampled:  fn  the  /irst  one,  an^experienced  p-fir&te  regearbh 
firfi  carried  out'  ^,^97      interviews  in  2,^00  households  during 
1967  1^3^).    The  second,  the  "Encuesta  de  Equipamiento"  of  the 
I.N.E.  (National  Institute  of  Statistics)  interviewed  a  ^ 
national  sample  of  60,791  heads  of  households  during  1^68.  V 
The  third  body  of  data  16  a  1965  survey  of  a  Madrid  sample-' of 
430  males  (35>.  •        ^  ~ 
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jr  ^flt^hftr'*  IP^  aon»q j^ttoatian.  by  occupation  of  the  father 

'  Primary 
^«  8«fll  farmera  and  f am  workers 

Priaary  ' 
Secondary  ;5  s 

UniTeraity  *  -  -  - 

Oana  «  .93 

B,  Propyletora  of>  iadTAatrial*  comercial  and  farm  eaterpriaea 

Priaary                                       1-28  1    '  0 .53 

Secondary                                *    0 .3(J        j  1.11  1.85 

UniTeraity                •               .    0.2^  0^0  3.21 

Oama  «  .68 


Table  10 


1 

0.18 


Secondary  tJniveraity 

0.95         "  0.97 
13.82 


C*  SaaXl  buBineaanen  and  independent  workera 


Primary 

Secondary 

University 


Primary 

Secondary 

UniTeraity 


Priaary 
Secondary 

Univeraity 


Primary 

Sfcondary 

University 


Primary 

Secondary 

University 


Primary 

Secondary 

University 


1 .07 
0.37 
0.13 


0.92 
1 .74 
1.63 


Gaaaa  «  .72 

D.  Professionals  high  level  maaaicers  and  top  executives 


3.8 

m  1.7 
^  0.^ 

Gamma  «  .63 

Middle  aanat^ers  and  clerical 

1^ 
0.5 

0.3        .  / 

Gamma  ■  *  61 

P.    Low  level  white^-colla^ 

1  .24 
.  0.24 


1.5 
1.3 
0.9 


Gamma  •  *75 


G.  Skilled  workers 


^.03 
0.39 

"  "     Gamma  ■  «69 

H.  tJnskilled  and  service  workers 

1*.01  / 
0.27 

Gamma  ■  487 


0.9 
1.1 
0.7 


0.93 
1.66 


0.93 
2.16 


0.97 

2.6 

0.66 


0.75 
2*.90 
5.31 


0.2 

?3 


0.5 
1.3 
3.0 


0.73 


0.93 
2.53 


0.7 
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Table  11  •  - 

9  . 

Keafi^s  and  Standard  Deviations  *of  selected  status  variables  - 


/  Heans  Stapdayd.  B^viationa 

"  ■  '           •  .   m  iS)  142  iii 

Q.  Grandfather's    occupation.  36;?  '16.8 

T  Father's  education  5.1  ^,^9    ^.7  '2,4     2.2  2.3 

V  Father's  occupation   •  41.1  36.1  >      ,17.3  15,8^ 
U  Respondent's  education  "^6.3  6.8    6^1  2.8o  4.3  3.2 

V  Respondent's  occupation  41.6  42,3  38.3  11,4  I7.3 

X  Respondent's  income  4.2 

^Son's  ediucation  8.5  8.3    8.1  3-4     2.^  3.2 


Sources:  (1)  Fundaci6n  FOESSA,  Ia£onne^Sociol6gico  sobre  la 

8ituati6n  social  de  Espafla*  riadrid.  Euram6rica.  196^- 

O  Efacuesta  de  ^Quipamiento,  op«  cit» 

(3)  Qacuesta  del  Institute  de  la  Opini6n  PAblij^,  in 
^^ista  Espqflola  de  la«0pini6n  PAblic^.  N*»  0,  - Madrid 
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The  reader  will  be  surprised  by  the  lack  of  many 
coefficients.    For  different  reasons  access  was  laade  ^ 
available  to  the  1967  FOESSA  survey  cards  only.    For  the 
other  two  studies,  all  the  compu^tione  had  to  be  made  frbm> 
the  published  cross* tabulations •    This  has  most  certainly 
biased  the  estimates  though,  hopefully , 'n<dt  severely. 

y  * 

In  all  three  surveys  education  was  coded  in  setrs  of 
discrete  categories,  coj>responding  approximately  to  different 
levels  of  tltulation  in  the  Spanish  educational  system..  For 
the  purposes  of  this  research  it  has  been  receded  into  nunberS 
of  years  of  schooling.    Since  adequat'e  i'nfonaation  was  not 
available,  a  panel  of  judges  was  a^sked  to  estimate  the  average 
lengjth  of  schooling  needed  in  order  to  peach  each  of  the 
educatiozxal  levels.  ^,  '  '  . 

Occupation  wes  also  a  categorical  variable  j.n'  ,eacii  { 
.the  studies.    To  make  things  worse,  there  is  in  Spain  no     *  . 
systeinatic  effort  to  build  any  occupational  iii^ices.  There 
has  certainly  been  a  considerable  amount  of  research  on  "ibhe 
social  standing  of  the  occupatTions",  bu't^  without  exception 
iBuch  research  revjpals  p!n  a  pronounced  way,  two  of  the  traits 
of  conventional  literature  on  the  topple:  fiBst,  the  selection 
of  the  occupational  titles 'is  arbitrary  and  biased;  secondly, 
it  covers  too  small  a  part  of  the  labour  force; 

I  ^v-'        To  assign  a  ^lumerical  score  to  the  occupational 
groupings  a  procedure  which  follow^  closely  the  one  devised 
by  Bressard  was  fblldwed  (36).    First,  the  different,  categories 
were  ranked  according  to  foui^  criteria:  characteristics  of 
the  faMly  dwelling,  poshes isi on  of  a  number  of  certain  durable 
Soo^,  average  instruction  of  those  in  the  category  and^^ 
educational  attainments  of  their  offspring.    The  final  score 
was  the  addj.tion  of  all'foui;  rankixigs*  among  which  there  was 
a  very  high  degree  of  concordance,  kt?)    Income  was  re-coded, 
according  to  the  midpoint  of  the  intervals,  used  in  the 
original  studies.^ 

The  lixaitations  of  these  procedures  are  evidi^nt*  The 
original  measurestsht  error  has  been  increased  'by  thede 
mSanipulatiozis,  with  the  undesirable  consequence  of^  biasing  the 
least  squares  es'timates.    In  this  sense,  the  i^esults  should  be 
interpreted  with  considerable  caution  and  considered  more  as 
indications  and  hypotheses  for  furthel^  research  than  as  reliable 
research  fin4ing8.    On  the  other  hand,  the  consistence  among 
independent  sources,  the  verfsimilitude  of  the  results  and  its 
•ooincidence  wit^  the  research  in  the  field. ire  reassUring. 

*    Indeed  the  concordance  of  the  correlation  coefficients 
is  noteworthy.    In  two  cases  only  the  association  between  the 
respondent's  education  and  thatf  of  his  father  and  the  ' 
correlati%n  between  the  education  of  the  first  and  his  son's 
education  shows  a  sizable  'discrepancy.    Nevertheless*  i'n  both 
'cases  the  national  estimates  are  very  close,  showing  that  the 
deviating  value  is  close  to  the  Madrid  sti:^ay«    Moreover,  the  ' 
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computed  correlation  for  the  Madrid  subsample  of  the  INE 
survey  is  *4e.    It  cannot  be  ascertained  as  to  whether  this 
reflects  a  genuine  difference  between  two  populations  v(Madrid 
^d  th-e  whole  country)  pr  a  methodological  artifact • 

The  magnitude  of  the  Coefficients  corresponds/  roughly, 
to  that  found  in  other,  couhttriej*  (*.S,A,,  Australia,  Brazil; 
Germany,  Puerto  lUco;     Thoughi^ffor  reasons  that  Duncan 
exposed  in  a  well-known  paper  ijES)  this  type  of  comparison 
18  not  altogether  warranted.    It  should  be  ndted  that  the 
association  between  the  slifehtly  different  variables  afeems 
to  get  weaker  in  the  more  r.ecent  generations.    The  correlation- 
between  the.  r<^8pondent*s  father  and  grandfather  ia  .72,  while  - 
It  has  a  lower  valCie  <around  VoO;  for  the  Association  between 
the  respondent's  ocdupat^on  and  his  father's.  ^Similarly,  the  '  * 
value  of  the  correlation  between  the  i^^sppnaent's  and  soii's 
education  seems  :to  be  lower, than  in  tl^Je; preceding  generation/ 
The  association  between the  respondent's  education  and  * 
occupiition  is  almost  identical  to  that  of  his  fathers-  . 
^  *  • 

,To  summarize,  in  the  first  place,  the  value  of .  ,the  *^ 
correlation  coeffrtienta  la^  by  and  large,  si-milar  to  that 
found  in  sitailar  stjidies  in  other  countries.     In  the  second  V 
place,  theiH seems  to  be  a  slight  tendency  over  time  towards  '  ;  * 
a  ^p08enihg|bf  the  relationship  between  the  statua  variabieB-. 
But  neither  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  'nor  the  quality 
of  the*  data  would  warrant  an.  oyer  emphasis  of  those  differences. 

One  basi  c  model  .  1  r .      '  ' 

The  correlation  coefficients  in  the  table  are,  the  base 
on  which  the  structural  taodels  presented  in  the  following 
section  of  the  paper  have  been  built. 

*  *  *  /*"^  '  < 

These  mod^s  eire  basbd  on  the  research  tradition 
started  by  Blau  and  Duncan.  (^9).    It  is  our  belief  that  the 
increasing  use  of  recursive  models  has  been  specially  fruitful 
in  the  realm  of  motial^ty  research, < as  it  centres  the  attention 
on. the  systematic  character  of  social  inequalities  and  the  . 
mechanisms  through  which  they^'ar^  transmitted  and  perpetuated. 

Xt  has  not'been  po'asible  to  'fix  a^L  the  variables  into 
a  singly  model  since  the  correlations  among  some  of  the  vfciriablei 
are  laclcing.    A  more  piec^emeal 'procedure,  has  been  adopted.  - 
Several  speoil'ic  models  have 'been  proposed..    Though  clearly 
V  related  to  and  illuminating  each. other «  they  would  deal  with 
somewhat  different  proUlemfe, 
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The  first  one  formalizes  the  relationship  between 
five  variables:  / 

X        HesppBdentr*  s  income 

w  -       ^f'f'^        ;  .  *  occupation 

u  •*    .    /  education 

t  -  ^  'X      father's  education* 

V  -     "    %  father's  occupation 

Fi-gure  1  is  tfhe  t^Sth  diagi^am  representing  the  ^ 
structure,  of  the  model •    The  figures  besides  the  arrows  " 
'  connecting  the  variables  are  the  €Stima\;es  of  the  path  / 
coefficients,  that,  in  this  case,  are  i.dentical  to  the  / 
standardized  multiple  regression  c<)eff  icients  •    They  are, 
uiider  the  proper  assumptions,  unbiased  estimates  of  the 
fcausal  effects  ^of  the  variables*  .  ' 

Following  a  conventional  procidu^e  all  the  coeff4-cients  ,  . 
less  than  .1  in  the  first  estimation  were  taken  as  zero/and 
the  values  of  the  cgeffici^nts  were  recalculated.  / 

The  model  in  Figure  1  has  some  interesting  peculiarities 
and  d^s^irrves  a  more  caxeful  examination  than  the  one  offered 
bere*^  ^ 

^  ThBi  respondent's  income^  x,  appears  to  be  determined 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  his  occupation.,  The  estimate  of 
the  path  Pwx  is  laiTger  than  we  would  have  expected  from  previous 
research  oa  the  topic.    The  finding  would  have  some  relevance 
from  'the  point  of  view  of  the  conventional  theory  of  mobile 
studies  and  Would  predict  for  Spain  a  higher  degree  of 
affpription  and  consequently  a  lower  value  of  thirf  path  and 
stronger  effect  of  parental  variables.    There  must  be  misgivings 
about'this  type  of  ^reasoning  and  an  awareness  of  the  implied 
t;:ivialisation  of  theoretical  orientatio/is  which -were'^highly 
formalistic  to  staat  with.    When  discussing  the  size  of  the 
path  a  preliminaryVjuestioh  must  be  asked:    is  this  a  regression 
artifact  or  a  true  structural  featujne*  of  Spanish  society?  This 
is  »by.  now  a  moot  point,  especially  since  tkere  is^  no  further 
fiuoalysis  and  no  access  to  the  original  tapl.    The  ^distribution^ 
"of  income  is  certainly  ^  skewed  one.    On  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  problem  of  ei^rors  of  measurement.    The  random  one  wofuld 
attenuate  the  regression  parameters.    There  kre^-fft)vbts  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  income  data  in  thi.s  survey,  and  it  is,  , 
wel'],  known  that  systematic  error  may  bias  the  coefficients 
upwards . 

"  Far  behind  in  quantitative  importance  st^d  and 
Pxt.    Both"  the  respondent's  and.  his  father's  education  make 
a  significant,  albeit  small,  contribution  to  the  explanation 
of  income.    The  fact  that  Pxt  is  sli^tly  higher  than  P^^^  may 
"be  surprising,    but  not  too  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  this 
given  the  small  value  of  the  scores. 
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The  size  of  the  coefficient  Pttu  special  releyance 

because  of  the  international  impact  of  Jenck's  work,  and  the 
co.atroversy  surrounding  it  (40).    We  shall  simply  present  our 
findings  and  express  our  reserves  about  their  accuracy^ 

PwV|  on  the  contrary,  is  fairly  high  and  suKged'ts 
that  the  father's  occupation  has  a  great  influence  (a  bit 
more  even  iban  that  on  soA's  education,  if  we  take  the  figures 
literally/  ^9        son^s  occupation*    Our  results  are  consistent 
with  those  obtained  by  applying  the  original  Blau  and  Duncitn 
>jnodel,Nit  least  ih'so  far  as  Pwt  =  zero  is' concerned*  .Y'et, 
Pwu  and  "Put  are  far  larger  in  our  model  than  in  Duncan's, 
While  Fyr  is  smaller,    ill  this  seems  to  suggest  that  our 
previous  stateitient  on  the  low  ascltiption  must  be  qualified.^ 
Although  very  influenced,  by  occupation,  income  seems  not;  to 
be  "achieved"  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  may  be  transmitted 
through  occupation  (or  occupational  labels^*  >  / 

The  model  also  enables  us  to.  make  some  remar]t4  a  tout  . 
the  role  of  education\as  a  factor  of  social  mobility /iji  £paiu. 
Dc  Migufl  has  siid  that  the  degree  of  occupational  mobvlity^ 
throu^  education  in  Spain  has  been /very  low,  and  this,  was 
supported  to  some  extent  by  one  of  the  co-authors  of  the 
present  paper  (41)  .   'S.  del  Campo  and  L*G.  Seara  ag|?ee  with    ,  . 
tiin  jln  a  study  on  the  Spanish  elites  based  on  an  analysis  of 
Who's  Who*    As  they  state:*  "The  prevailing  function  of  thev 
Spanish  educational  system  is  to  strengthen  the  existing  social 
stratification  rather  than  #0  reform  it"  1^2)  * 

Orizo  smd  G6mez  Reino,  on  the  other  hand,  hold 
education  and. the  relate$l  low  motivational  and  aspirational 
level  of  the  industrial  working  classes  responsible  for  the4^  , 
lack  of  mobility.    For  "owing  to  the  prof epsionalization  process 
eicisting  in  any  industrial  cbuntry,  education  xb  required  if  one 
is  to  have  a  chance  of  upward  mobility.    Education  thus  becomes 
the  most  important  vehicle  of  mobility  for  the  working  classes" 
(43).    About  the  alleged  low  mobility  of  the  working  class,  the 
authors  conclude  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  inability,  of  the 
working  class  to  take  advantage  of  educational  opportunities* 

Our  data  would  support  neither  position.  Education 
seems  to  be  more  than  a  symbolic  justification  of  a  position^ 
achieved  fiJid  transmitted  through  mechanismfe  unrelated  to  ^ 
schooling.    It  is  true  that  education  has  little  direct  effect 
on  earnings.    On  the  other  hand,  education  influences  consi- 
derably the  occupational?  status  of  the  Spaniards.  Furthermore, 
the  schooling  of  the  father  has  a  perceptible  influence  on  'the 
education  of  his  children,  though  not  directly  on  their  occupati 
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The  model,  explaining  41  per  cent  of  t^e  variance 

of  income  does  a  slightly  better  job  than  some  others  of  

similar  cJaaracteristics :  we  have  been  able  to 'account  for 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  variation  on  occupation.    We  are 
not  altogether  sure  whether  these  figures  reflect  a  structural 
trait  of  our  society  or  are  regression  artifacts  (in  fact,  the 
distribution  of  income  is  considerably  skewed;.  However, 
mobility  research  does  not  look  too  bad  when  measured  against 
the  conventional  standards  of  exiplanation  in-  empirical  research 
Miller  found  that  the  average  relation  in  the  articles  of  , the 
first  three  196t,  issues  of  the  Americ^  Sociological  Review  ^ 
accQ^mted  for  about  10  per  cent  of  explained  variance,  and 
Kosenthal  estimated  jthat  most  behavioural- reseatcji  is  able  to 
explain  no  more  than  13  per  cent  of  the  variance  of  the 
dependent  variables  i$¥i), 

lEhe  Determinants  of  Education 

Figure      gives  "the  values  of  the  coefficients  of  a 
path  model  relating  the  education  of  Spanish  students  to  tneir 
background.    The  model  is  based  on  the  correlations  estimated 
from  the  tvo  national  surveys  described  above.    We  have  relied 
mainly  on  'the  FOfiSSA  study  for  which  we  have  the  original  data. 
But  the  other  study  has  allowed  us  to  enlarge  the  model  to 
include  some  variables  which  were  absent  in  the  POESSA  survey. 
In  any  cas^»  concordance  of  the  overlapping  correlations  is 
considerable.  * 

>• 

It  should  be  noted  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
estimates  of  the  path  iSx^ij  are  very  similar  in  this  model  and 
in  the  preceding  one.    Coincidence  between  both  models  is  as 
clear  as  expected  about  the  influence  oX-  fat'iier's  occupatit)n 
on  respondent ')3  0ccupatloi;i  and  education.    The  determination 
of  the  son*s  education  is  not  very  different  in  either  model. 
The  son's  education  is  influenced       his  father's  education 
and  'occupation.  Just  as  the  respondent  Is  education  in  the 
first  model  was,  by  both  paternal  characteristics.  However, 
education  is  now  the  most  important  factor.    This  fact  should 
be  stressed  because  the  difference  between  bath  models  should 
translate,  although  in  a  confused  fashion,  changes  ovej  time 
in  the  process  of  education  transmission*  bearing  in  mind  the 
reservations  about  the  mixture  ajnong  generations  reflected  in 
the  survey. 

5*    Industrialization  and  Mobility 

Figure  ^  offers  the  ^ath  estimates  of  a  model  relating 
the  status  of  the  father  to  the_  educa^tion  of  his  son,  in  three 
different  societies:  Spam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 
Tables  13  and  14  show  the  correlation  matrix  for  USA  and\  Puerto 
Rico  from  which  the  .pa^h  coefficients  have  been  calculated. 
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The  Halted  States  ar«,  of  course,  far  more  developed 
the  other  two'  countrits  Mind.  Spain  todaj    is  a  wealthier 
re  industrialized  sdciety  than  Puerto  Rico  In  the  mid* 
ies*  *  -^^ 


As  is  always  ^be.case  %d.tb  cross-socit^tal  comparisons, 
xt  18  possible  to  argu«  endlessly  about  nationul  peculiarities 
and  common  features*    But  our  purpose  is  mode^^:  to  set  the 
Spanish  data  in' a  hroi^cier  context.    For  that  Ji^t  n»ed  only  to 

^'assume  )|iat  the  comparison  is  not  completely  mlsanxngless ;  In 
jthis  sense,  it  is  possible  to  axgue  that  we  fire  comparing 
three  societies  with  some  st^cTiral  isoBiorphisn;  the  present 

.political  .status  of  >iierto  Bico,  and  the  tact  that  it  was  a  . 

^^panlsh  oolox^y  until  '1898  may  add  some  interest  to  the 
comparison  •  ,       ^  % 

All  three  product-moment  correlations  are  most  coherent 
in  Puerto  Hico;  in  Spain' amd  i£i.l;he  States  the  correlation 
between  education  and  income  is  lower  than  in  the  other  two* 
As  a  general  pattern,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  correlations  are, 
by  and  large,  higher  in  Spain  and  lower  in  the  U.S.A. 

Looking  at  the  tables,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
similarity,  of  the  zero-order  correlations  between  education 
and  occupation,  on  the  one-  hand,  and,  occupation*income,  on 
the  other, ^for  Puerto  Ricb  and  USA.    Both  ar*  higher  in  Spain, 
where  the  correlation  between  education  aind  income  is^  lower 
than  in  Puerto  Ricp,  and  higher  than  in  the  U.S.A. 

/         looking  at  the  path  coefficients  in  Figure  3^  they 
^juay  now  suggest  some  interesting  peculiarities,  but  no  cleai»-cut 
pattern.    The  only  sizable    differences  are  the  higher  value  of 
Ptijibr  Spain  and  a  lowen  value  of  Pxy       the  U.S.    It  se^ms 
:{Ie%r,  Ijiowexer,  that  ,in  Spain  the  education  of  ' 


IjLOwexer,  that  ,in  Spain  the  education  of  the  son  depends 
more  ^heavilgr  on  the  paternal  status.    That  is  to  say^  in  Spain, 
where  the  status  consistency  (showed  by  the  underlined  higher  \ 
correlations  between  tl;e  status  variables^  is  higher,  the  ^ 
-inherf^ance  fstctor  in  educajtibn  (or;  what  is  the  same,  the 
class-bias  of  the  educational  system)'  is  more  marked. 

With  th9  data- contained  in  the  "£ncuesta  de  Equipa- 
miento'*  we  tried  another  approach.  ..Many  of  the  objections  to 
international  comparisons  are  obviated^  if  the  data  of  a  single 
survey  in  one  country  with  J.arge  regional  differences  are  used. 
Table  13  giveis  the  values  of  the  zero -order  correlations  , 
between  the  Respondent's  education  and  oouupation  and  that  of 
his  father  in  twelve  different  regions'  and  one  additional 
province.    It  mAy  be  seen  from  this  table  that  they  have  a 
remarkable  similarity  in  nearly  all  of  the  cases.      In  the 
few  deviant  cases  it  is  impQssible  to  infer  ahy  meaningful 
pattern.  \,  ,       '  -  '  * 

In  a  future  paper,  we  shall  pursue  in  detail  the 
analysis  of  regional  differences  outlined  here.    The  figures  in 
Table  15  do  not »however  promise «radical  departures  from  the 
^ational  patterns  described  in  thi,i^  paper.    The  ubiquity  of 
inequalities  an^  their  permanence  "over  time  surely  imply  a 
deep  structural  trait  in  Spanish  sobiety,  which  shows  itself 
at  the  Various  levels,  as  it  shapes  the  entire  process  of 
economic  and  social  change. 

^  ^       /  . 
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(1)    S.  Ossowski,  Estructura  de  clases  ^7  conciegcia  sociHl^ 
Peninsula  Barcelona, ^ i970 .         "  - 

•  (2)    It  would  be  possible  to  consider  the  alternative  models 
of  opppsing  classes  and  gradual  hierarchy  as  purely 
episteao logical  theoretical  models  of  varying  degrees  ot 
conceptualisation  for  -different  social  formations  •  If 
only  because  any  language  implies  some  ontology,  in  t^e 
sense  that  some  beings  are  verbally  active  whereas  others ^ 
selectively  determined,  are  left  in  silent  oblivion, 
,    such  an  epistemologic  asceticism  is  hardly  practicable. 

(5)    Kingsley  Davis  describes  a  functionalist  theory  of 

SA^al  stratification*    Since  society  is  defined  as  an 
V  interrelated  aggregate  of  different  positions,  from  the 
unequal  importac.ce  of  the  different  tasXs  for  tfie  survival 
of  society  and  the  scarcity  of  the  talent  at  its  disposal, 
one  must  conclude  that  society  has  to  find  a  way  to  malce 
both  compatible,  and  this  way  is  to  grant  people  performing 
the  more  difficult- tasks ,  a  greater  reward*    Davis  asserts 
that  "it  is  not  easy  to  s*iy  why  some  societies  institu- 
«  tionalize  achieved  status  aild  others  do  not",  but  where^ 

they  adopt  the  acquired  status,  we  will  expect  the  more* 
talented  people  to  fill  the  more  difficult  positions. 


(4/   S.M.  lupset,  R.  Bend'ii;  Movilidad  social       la  socied^d 
ii^dus trial*    Eudeba,  Buenos  Aires,  P«  18* 

F^r  a  review  of  the  many  articles  relating  this  long 
controversy,  see  G.A.  Huaco,   "The  Functionalist  theory 
.of  Stratification:  IVo  Decades  of  Controversy",  In9uiry, 
Vol.  n,  1966/ 

(6;    fi.  Kreckel,  "Toward  a  theoretical  reorientation  of  the 
I'sociological  analysis  of  vertical  mobility",  in  Miiller, 
W.i,,  Mayer  K.W.,  Soci&l  Stratification  jind  Career 
(Mobility,  1975,  pag.  162.  '  ^ 

(7.)    It  is  easy  to  see  the  economic  parallel:  the  idea  of  a 
'  perfect  market  in  whxch  demand  and  supply  determine 
•automatically  both  the  optimal  allocation  of  resources 
and  the  right  reward  for  the  factors  of  production, 
lupset's  observation  that  the  better  situated  try  to 
/   retain  their  privileged  position  is  in  line  with  a 
I    monopoly  situation. 
't 

(^)    Lipset  and  Bendix,  oPo  cit>  p.  238. 
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^9/   N.S.  Saelser,  &  S.M.  lapset,  (edaO  Social  Structure 
MobilitT  in  Econonic  Bevelopnent,  Chicago:  Aldine:  T 

0 

(10)  Anmassari,  'P.  "Occupational  opportunity  structure  in 
advanced  societies"  in  Proceedings  of  the  first  It alo-t 
Hungarian  ^eetxnf  of  Sociolopqy.  Hdme.  Centro  Cultural  . 
Italia-H^msliaria,  1^7.    "la  diviaione  sociHe  del  lavofe 
e  1  aeccattiaai  di  contrqlle  delle  scelte  ^rof essionali" , 
Revuy  intematiopale  de  sociologies  4:1-3. -'1963. 
Italian  blue-collar  worker",  pp.  >-21  in  N.F.  Bufty  (ed.; 
The  sociolQgy  of  the  blue-collar  worker.  Leiden,  Brill,  1969. 

(11)  J.H.  Goldthorpe,  "Social  stratification  in  Industrial 
society",  pp.  97-12^  in:  P.  Halaes  (ed.J  Ih#>- d^vpi  np^^T^t 
Sraph^y'^a;*^  society^  Keele,  Sociologicarjlifiew  (fiono^ 

(12;    O.D.  Duncan,  "Contingencies  in  constructing  "Causal 

models",  in  E.P.  Borgatta  (ed.)  Sociological  methodology 
»    1969,  JSan  Francisco,  CaliTopnia.    Jossey-Bass,  l969. 

(13;    fi.  Bendix,  "Piscussion" ,  in  miler.and  Mayer,  op.  cit. 

p.        *  /  ^   

(14;    The  ideal  society,  governed  by  merit,  where  functionally 
defined  tasks  will  be  carried  on  by  individuals  according 
to  their  ability,  appears  to  some  impenitent  technocratic 
tKeoreticians,  as  immediately  feasible;  the  ability  and 
knowledge  requirements  (Imman  capital;  will  be  so  fan- 
tastic in  a  programmed  or^  post-industrial  society,  and 
social  change  will  be  so  rapid,  that  inter gene rational 
mobility  will  have  to  be  secured  through  permanent 

education  and  constant  'reallocation  of  human  resources . 
*  •      ,  • 

(15)  There  19  Wide  literature  on  the  subject,  and  on  the 
political  issue  of  "compensatory  education".    Sae  lawton. 
Social  Class^  Language  and  Education.  Rout ledge  and  Kegan 
Paul,  London  1968.    J.S.  Coleman  et  al . ,  Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity.  B.C.  U.S.  Government'   '  Printing 
Office,  1966. 

(16)  W.F.  Hung  used  this  phrase,  in  Habermas  (ed.)  Respuestas 

.  a  Marcuse,  Barcelona,  1971.    The  same  meaning  can  be  found 
in  P.  Bourdieu  and  J.C.  Passeron,  La  reproduction.  Minuit. 
^Payis,  1970.    

(1?)    A  recent  and  fairly  comprehen6ive  summary  of  Spanish 
work^on  stratification  and  mobility  can  be.  found  in 
J*  Di6z  NicolAs  and  J.  del  Pino-Artacho,  "EstratificaciAn  ^ 
y  Movilidad  Social  en  Espaiia  en  la  ©icada  de  los  afios  70", 
en  n.  Fraga * Iribame  et  al..  La  Espafla  de  los  Aflps  70. 
vol.  I.  La  Sociedad.  Ed.  Moneda  y  Cridito,  Madrid; " 1 972 . 
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,(18)    It  would  be  iapdssible  to  list  even  the  most  important 
references  to  scientific  vdrjcs  on  changes  in  Spanish 
society  since  1930,  "but  thi  following  may  b6  usefuj.* 
See  K.  Praga  Iribame,  J«  Velarde  Fuertes  and  S«  del 
Caapo  Urbano  (eda.),  La  Sstafl^  de  los  A&os  70^  YQ^:  ^• 
La  Sociedad^  Vol*  II:  la  Etonoaiat  Yox»  ill  T  XV;  -La^  • 
Klitica.        Hone^a  y  Cr^dito,  nadrid,  nvy2--ivy4. 

(15)    Drawn  from  Fundaci6n  Foeasa,  Iiiforme  _8ociol6gico  sobre 

la  situac'i6n  social  de  EspiaftaT  Euram*ri c a .  Madrid ,  ,  . 
1^7T»       P?*^  ^Hereafter  referred  to  as,  Foessa  70)  , 

(20)  Morillo,  P.  '*Lo8  probleoas  especificos  de  la  claae 
media  espaAola"",  in  Act  as  del  Confpreso  Inteacnacidnal 
del  Inatituto  de  clases  mediae,  Tomo  il^  gladrid.  I960, 
p. 

(21)  J.L.  Martin  Martinez,  "wLa 'repr%s6ntatividad  de  las 
encuestajs  de  opinidn:  ilgunos  asp^ctos  impdrtantes^ ,  , 
HeYistm  Espaiiola  de  la  Opinion  Pftblica.  1968^ 

(22)  ,1.  de  Miguel  "Analisis  geaeral  de  la  movilidad  socia]. 

en  EspafLa",  en  La  Promociro  Social  en  Espana^    Centro  de 
-    Estudios  Soolales  de  la  Saxfta  Cruz  del  valXe  de  los 
Caidoj.    Madrid,  1966,  pig.  83-110. 

(23)  See  Foessa  70,  p.  555*  •  . 

'  II 

(24)  J,  Diez  Nicolas,  "I^tivaciones,  asjfiracionee  e  iziformaci6n 
"en  la  promoci6&  social",  en  La  p_romoci6n  social  en 
Esp^Jlay  cjp .  cit ..    The  author," points  out  that  although  - 
education  may  ^e  considered  as  an  important  factor  in 
npward  moUility,  it  may  also  be  viewed-  as  an  instrument, 

to  reproduce  add  even  reinforce  the  original  family 
socio-economic  status,  thus  contributing  to  social 
inequality* 

(25)  Andres  Orizo,  F*'and  G6mez  Beino  "La  movilidad  social 
en  los  trabajadoros",  en  La  Promo6i6n  Social  en  E8_pafla, 

p.  129*  ^"^c: 

(26)  Datos  y  Cifras'de  la  Enseiianza  en  Espafla^  1921,  Minis- 
terio  cle  Educacidnjr  Giencia.  Kadrid. 

Certainly  the  public  expenditure  on  education 
is  very  low.    Spain  invests  2%  of  the  gross  national 
product  instead  ot  the  av^ifagfe  proportion  o^  3*7%* 

An  eacpeiditure  of  $26  per  (Capita  is  not  only 
less  than  the  figures  for  CanadaV  Sweden  or  USA  but  less 
than  those  for  Italy  or  Ireland,  which  have  an  expenditure 
of  f6^  and  $55  respectively. 
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There  has  been  an  attempt  to  correct  this 
sitxiation;   recently  the  budget  of  the-Ministry  of 
Education  &  Science  which  represented  less  than  S% 
or  the  national  product  in  196^  increased  to  mo»e  than' 
16^  in  197^  •  '  .       .         \^  *  . 

,  * 

From  1960  to  1970  Spain,  witii  Yugoslavia,  and 
Iceland  has  been, among  the  fij:^t  OCDE*.countries,  i'a 
relation  t9  the  coBjpound  ann\ial  growth  rate*  oi  thjs  - 
pu'biic  expeniitrure  in  education,  '  ' 


(27)  See:  t^;ie  collect;ive  work  la  £ducaci6n  en  Espaiia,  Gentro 
4e  Estudios  Sociales,  Angles  de  rlural  Social  y  Econdmica, 
Madrid^  1970,  as  well  as  J,L,  Ro^iero^and  A,  de  Miguel, 

El  Cap i tal  Huaamp /  Confederaci6n  Espa^lola  de  Cajas  de 
Ahorros,  Madrid,  1969,  and  A.  de  Miguel,  Manual  de  * 
Est;ructura  Social  de  Espaflat  Tecnos,  ^Madi*id,  1974.  < 

(28)  One  exception  to  the  general  pattern  is  *pre-schoo*l 
education,  where 'participation  of  the  higher  occupaitions 
IS  greater  than  in  primary  education;  the  same  happdtis 
with  skilled  Vorkerst  m  relation  to'  agricuftural  workers. 
These  socially— caused-in^quali ties  of  participation  in 

p  pre-8chool  education  leave' the  lower  occupational  strata 
in  an  unjrtvourabJ.e  ^position  from  the  ^beginning,  and  this 
itf  reflected  aft  all  other  educa{;iona£  levels* 


(29)    One  reason  for  the' di-fferences , between  the  colunuis  is  » 

the  fact  that  children  in  first  cycle  secondary  education  ' 
have  normally  a  similar  age  to  the  older  ones  at  primary. 
Thus,  a  high  p ere ^t age  at  the  cojuier  corresponds  with 
a  lower  at  tlxe  latter,  and  vic€*versa\ 

(^0)    A  sample  of  1,842  previously  stratified  sectioija  Was  ' 
used,  ^3  dwellings  with  the  ^same  probab.ilities  were 
chosen  in  each  section  providing  for  a  l^otal  of  aroxind 
64^000  interviews  to- be  carried  out. 

It. consisted  of  a  stratified^  and  ^ii^kasic  sampling, 
^       the  census  teeing  taken  as  the  prima^  unit  and  the  family  . 
as  the  unit  to  study.    The' purpos e«  of  the  survey  was*to 
relate  people  to  their  habitat.  .,It  worked  on  the  basis 
of  the  l%0  Census,  the  1965  -aninicipal  Census  and  the 
enumerated  population  provided  by  the  I.N. 5.  ♦up  to 
January  1st»  'The  data  provided  by  thope  services 

were  not  accurate  due  to  the  large  internal  migration 
^  taJcing  place  at  that  time  ^ut  th^  prgvided  a.  good  means 
,  of'loo&iLing  tne  dwellings. 

This  survey  has  not  been  utilized  a.n*Table  b, 
because  of  the  dis'similarity  of  its  categories*  for  , 
"  secondary  education  t6  those  being  employed.       "  - 
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t3l)         the  origins  of  xxniyersity  students  cf .  S,  del  Campo, 
"La  democratizaci6n  de  la  lisefianza  Superior  en  Espafla", 
en  Revista  Espaliola  de,  la  Opiai^n  Pdblica,  N®»  12,  1968, 

(32)    There  is  an  additional  "difference  bntween  sources  in 
the  faR^  that.  stud_ents  included  in  the  1962-63  table 
,  are  those  who  have'  already  the  corresponding  diploma, 
whereas  the  ,1970  table  includes  all  students  at  each 
^evel*    Comparing  percentages  might  be  misleading 
iiipofar  as  the^  drop-out  rates  are  unequally  distributed 
,  among  the  different  socio-prof essional  categories. 

(33-)    The  basis  is  not  the  total  population  of  school  age,  but 
the  total  stxident  population.    With  the  former,  index  1.0 
would  be  given  when  all  destination  (st\idents^  groups 
would  have  the  same  origins  as  the  total  population 
(and  not  as  the  fathers  of  cljildren  actually  in  school 
thjat  are  the  basis  for  our  index  It  would  be 

also  given  when  all  origin  groups  would  have  the  same 
,       distri'^ution  of,  destination  as  the  total  school  «ig^ 

/popul'ation,  (and  not  as  it  is^  the  case  in  our  index  1.0«, 
the  safte  distriuution  of  destioation^^as  the  total  student 
population).    Therefore,  both*our  over  and  under 
representation  -indexes  may  be  lower  than  tnose'  obtained 
with  the  alternative  basis  discussed  here* 

'  (3^)    FOESSA,  Informe  8ocioi6gico,  sobr;  *Xa  sitiLiaci6n  social 
de  EspaAa*    I-iadt^id,  EuremArjtca^  196';^.  ~  " 

For  thi'S  survey,  a  sample  of  2^500  households 
was  drawn,  the  total  number  of  interviews  being  ^,000 
heads  of  households  and  housewives  •     It  was  a  stratified 
and  aleatory  san^Jling  distributed  in  the  following  levels: 

1 .  City  districts  (prominent  areas  of  more  than 
i    "  '   •  ^         '  10Oii,0OO  inhiabitants)  ' 

2.  Urbai^  districts  (prominent  areas  of  less  than 

10O.0OO  inha'ijitants)  ^ 
3*    Rural  districts  (the  remainder  divided  in, "regions 
'       according  to  a  distribution  more  natural  than  the 
strictly  a^iministrative; .  ^ 

The  population  distributions  and  intferviews  ?er 
1«vp1  were  distributed  as  follows: 

PROMINENT  AREAS  POPUUTION 
'  AND  REGIONS  IN  1960   ^  ^  INTERVIEWS 

2^  CITY  DISTRICTS         8,256,086  719- 
-  168  URBAN  DISTRICTS       5,037,^'!^  '  ^35 

12  REGIONS     '  15,472,077    "  .  1,3^ 


TOTALS      .     28,765,577  .  -  2,500 
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(55 J    The  surrey  was  carried  out  by  the  "Inatituto  de  la 

Opinion  Publica"  in  1965»    Abstracts  were  published  in 
Revista  Espa&ola  de  la  Oiilni6n  PAblica>  N**  0,  Madrid,  1966. 
860  people  older  than  18  and  belonging  to  the  Madrid 
Municipio  were  interviewed.    Only  those  interviews 
answered  by  males  (4}0)  were  used  in  the  study.  Purther- 
Bore,  in  the  first  part  of  the  study »     heads  of 
households  Mfire  considered  C!(19)  and  in  the  second  and 
third  parts,  both  heads  of  hdusetiolds  ^and  others  of 
household  were  included*. 

(36)  Marcel  Bressard^^  "Mobility  Sociale  et  dimension  de  la 
fanille".  Population  (July,  19^).  mk 

(37)  Ve  are  now  trying  to  draw' up , indexes  by  methods  of 

«  canonical  scoring.  Our  firs%  results  seem  to  indicate 
"   that  our  conclusions  would  be  unaffected  by  the  change 

in  the  indexing  method,  as  the  new  index  correlates  very  ^ 
*  ^      highly  with  tfie  one  we  have  used. 

(38)  O.D.  Duncan,  "Methodological  Issues  in  the  Analysis  of  ^ 
Social  Mobility",  in  N.J.  Smoiser  and  S.M.  Lipset  (edsj. 
Social  Structure  and  Mobility;  in  Economic  Developaent^ 
Chicago:  Xldine,  ^966. 

(39)  P.M.  Blau,  andtO.D*  Duncan,  Tne  American  Occupational 


Structure .  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Neyr  York,  1967,  ?•  1*/ 

^  C •  Jencks ,  Inequality,  a  Heassessment  _of  the  Effect  of 
gamily  and  schooling  in" America >  New  York.  Basic  Books^ 
1972.'^  ^  ^  


(41)  A.  de  Miguel,  "Analisis  general  de  la  aovilidad  social", 
en  la  promoci6n  social  en  Espafla*  op^  cit.  , 

J.  DXez  Nicolds,  "Motivacicnes,  aspii*aciones  e  informaci6n 
en  la  promoci6n  social"  op.  cit. 

(42)  S.  Del  Campo,  y'L^  G6nzalez  Seara,  "Analysis  de  iin  gp;ipo 
de  la  ^lite  espallola",  en  La  promoci6n  sociqil  ...  ^ 
0P>  cit.    pp.  Vl'-129»  '  ^ 

(43)  F.iu'Oriza,  &  M.  G4mez-Reino,  op>  cit..  p.  162. 
Quoted  in  P.  Derek,  AbandoninK  Method.  Aldine,  1974- 
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ORGANISATION  FOR  ECQWOMIC  CO-OPERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANISATION  DE  COOPERATION  ET  DE  DEVELOPPEMENT  ECONOMIQUES 


The  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Devel' 
opment  (OECD)  was  set  up  under  a  ^Convention  signed 
^n  Paris  on  Nth  December,  I960,  whtch  provides  that  the 
OECD  shall  promote  policies  designed 

^  to  achieve  the  higftest  sustainable  economic  growth 
«  '         and  employment  and  a  rising  standard  of  living  in « 
Member  countries,  while  maintaining  financial  stch 
J  bility,  and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
thi  world  economy, 

—  to  attribute  to  sdund  economic  expansion  in  Member 
as  well  as  non-member  countries  in  the  process  of  . 
economic  development , 

—  to  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  world^-lrade  on  a 
mulUlateral,  non-disc rimmatory  bal^is  in  accordance 
with  interriational  obligations. 

The  Members  of  OECD  are  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark^  Finland,  France^  th^  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway^  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States, 


V  Organisation  de  Cooperation  et  de  Developpement 
iconomiques  (OCDE),  qui  a  ete  instituee  par  une  Conven- 
tion, sjgnee  le  14  decembre  I96Q^  a  Paris^  a  pour  object  if  de 
promouvoir  des  politiques  visant  . 

—  d  realiser  la  plus  forte  expansion  possible  de  Veco- 
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15  .  ^ 

Sununary  and  Conclusions  ,  j 

This  investigation    has  attempted  to  answer  a  set  of,  quefetions 
conce^ned^wAh  the  role  of  the  ec^ucational  system  in- af  fleeting  the 
pattegj  of  inequality  of  life  incomes  withm  the  Federal!  Republic 
of  Germany.  The  following  conc3.usions  are  suggested  by  o^r  analysis: 

1.  To  what  degree  do  various  social  groups  participate  in  the  ^ 
educational  process? 


Participation  in  the  educational  process,  particularly  in 
schools  of  higher  learning  and  in  universities,  is  dependent 
upon  the  social  group  .into ^which  an  individual  is  born.  The 
educational  level  of  the  parents  determines  to  a  large  degree 
the  educational  level  the  children  are  likely  to  attain. 

2.  Does  the  pattern  of  educational  py^rticipation  indicate  that 
the  educational  system  is  effixienfc^  ensuring  that 

gifted  children, irrespective  of  th^ir  social  origin,  can  attain 
higher  *ocial  anii  economic  positions? 

'  Individuals  do  not  necessarily  attain  higher  levels  of  edu- 
cation simply  because  of  their  abilitites.  Able  children  » 
among  the  lower  social  and  economic  struta  are  less  likely 
to  attain  a  hi-gher  level  of  education  than  those  born  into^ 
higher  social  classes.  Accordingly,  an  individual's  cognitive 
skills  and  his  performance  in  school  are  not  the  major  factors 
In  determining  the  individual's  likelihood  of  participation. 
Thus,  one  conclu(ies  that  the  system  is  inefficient  sin^ce  it 
does  not  utilize  ^he  nost  able  of  all  social  classes;  hente 
the  .actual  GUP  is  less  than  the  potential  GMP,  which  would 
rcs:ult  froru  a  .more  c,f*\ci'2nt.  u£o  o'f  h5.?an  resources. 
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3.  Does  an  Individual*,  level  of  formal  education  tend  to  determine 
his  life  income? 

For  the  groups  investigated,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
education  determine  to  a  large  extent  an  individual*,  life 
income:  The  higher  the  level  of  oiducation  the  higher  a  person's 
life  income  tends  to  be. 

4.  Does  the  educational  system  serve  as  an  instrument  to  further 
equality;      i.e.,  do  the  lower  income  groups  benefit  more  from 
th^  system  than  the  higher  income  groups?  what  are  the  distri- 
butive pattern^s  of  benefits  and  costs  of  this  system  in  economic 
terms;  i.e.,  who  "subsidizes*  whom  via  the  educational  budget? 

The  analysis  of  the  income-side  of  the  education  budget  (share  • 
of  taxes  paid  by  an  individual  over  his  lifetime  towards  the 
educational  budget  or  towards  an  "educational  fund")  and  the 
.    expenditure-side  (share  of  the  costs  of  education  chargeable  over 
his  lifetime  to  a  particular  individual  who^tilizes  a  parti- 
cular quantity^andquality    of  education)  leads  to  the  following 
results: 

I. 

a.  Generally,  those  who  do  not  participate  and  graduate  tend 
to  finance  the  educational  system  without  ^receiving  from 
the  systfim  an  equivalent  amount  of  direct  benefits  in  the 
form  of"quantity  of  education  consanied.  The  group  of  gra-^ 
^uates  of  university-level  institutions  (Hochschulen  and 

'  F^chhochschulen)  are  subsidized  oy  tho  ecucational 
system.  Thus  it  can  be  argued^  that  the  lower  income  groups 
tend  to  subsidize  the  higher  income  groups  via  the 
ediApational  system  of  the  federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

b.  A  non-college-educated  family  (for  example,  that  of  civil 
servants  at  the  lowest  level  of  service)  which  sonds  their 

.  child        to  higher  schools,  incurs  a  relative  sacrifice 
for  the  first  14  years.  Over  the  total  life  span  of  the 
father,  however,  the  groui^  income  of  frther  and  son  tcken 
toaetnor  airountS  to  i2o*  oi  the  alternative  vaicn  woui^ 
have  res.ulted  in  not  sending  tne  child       to  higher  bciioola.  " 
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Do  individuals  over  their  life  span  repay  society,  in  terms  of 
relatively  higher  taxes,  the  original  education  investment-- 
placed  in  them;  i.e.,  is  the  system  "fair"  in  the  sense  that 
it  places  greater  lifetime    tax  burdens  on  those  who  origiaal- 
ly  received  net  transfers  via  the  educational  process? 

'  When  the  norm  of  fairness  is  defined  as  above  then  one  has 
to  conclude  that  the  taoc  system  is  relatively  fair  as  it 
places  relatively  greater  burdens  on  those  who  have  re* 
ceive^  a  higher  net  subsKiy  via  the  educational  process. 


How  should  the  educational  system  be  r« formed  so  as  to  mak6 
it 'both  more  efficient  and  more  equitable? 


Hie  economic  base  of  :^e  system  of  education  should  be 
reformed  so  as  to  provide  a  better  mix  of  market  and  nonmarket" 
type  instruments  of  financing.  This  would  be  consistent  with 
the  character  pf  education  as  a  "mixed  good" ,  possessing  the 
characteristics  o^both  private  anc^  public  goods.  ^ 

a.  Market-type  instruments;  Students  should  be  relied  upon  < 
to  pay  for  their  education  to  a  greater  extent  via  tuition 
fees  or  outright^~lo^ns  made  by  an  "educational  bank".  Such 
educational  loans  should  be  repaid  out  of  the  higher  income 
these  individuals  can  exjpect  on"  account  of  theii^  higher 
level  of  ec^ucaiion* 

Such  a  system  w^ld  appear  to  be  efficient  in  t^ie  narrow 
^     sense  that  the  quantity  of  education  consumed  would  be  ^ 
based  on.  an  evaluatiorl*  of  marginal  benefits  and  costs 
made  by  e^ch  individual.  However,  the  very  process  of 
evaluation  is  frought  wim  risk.  Different  socio-economic 
groups  generality  are  able  to  bear  different  levels  of  risk: 
The  ^Ithy  are  less  likely  to  avoid  the  risk  of  not  com* 
pleting  a  proQr£UU    of  education. 

Furthermore,  and  laore  formally,  when  externalities  are 
present, mar/ict' procescos  lead  to  a  ,bubop'jr.ial  supply  of  a 
public  good.  To  the  extent  that  education  possesses 
public  goocis  characteristics,  it  would  be  supplied  sub- 
optimal)  y  by  the  market. 
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Accordingly,  educational  reforms  made  solely  via  market- 
type  processes  are  not  equitable  as  they  would  tend  to 
favor  liiddle  and  upper  social  strata. 

b.  Non-market  instruments:  if  gifted  chilaren  of  the  lower 
social  strata  receive  stipends  sufficiently  high 

so  as  to  dissuade  them  from  joining  the  labor  market  at 
an*  early  age   {and.  thus  dropping  out  of  school)  then  the 
syistem  is  likely  to  be  more  efficient:   i.e.,  the  system 
would  attract  and  retain  many  of  the  more  able  students 
who  would  otherwise  not  have\ proceeded  to  higher  education 
and  who  would  have  been  thus  a  relative  loss  to  society. 
The  educational  system  is  also  li'kely  to  be  more  equitable 
since  the  net  transfer  element  conveyed  by  the  education 
budget  would  tend  to  fayor  the  lower  income  groups. 

c.  A  careful  blentiing  of  market-  and  grants-type  instruments 
appears  to  be  calleC  for.  The  weight  given  to 'each  financing  . 
instrument  would  depend  on  the  income  (and,  possibly,  wealth)" 
of  ^he  various  groups. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION  -t- 

1.  Some  Controvei^sies  Pertaining  to  the  Role  of  the  Educational 
System, 

The  -objective  of  achlevlng^a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
IncoKie,  wealth'^and  power  has  gained  Increasing  importance 
at  a  time'^vhen  the  chance  for  and  even  the  desirability  of 
continuing  economic  growth  have  become  a  subject  of  doubt  to 
many*  The  economist  is  first  and  foremost  concerned  with  the 
means  through  which  the  pattern  of  primary  distribution  of 
Income    and  —  through  various  instruments  of  redis^ibution  - 
of  secondary  income  distribution  can  be  altered.  Changing 
^  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  power  would  entail  changes  in 
the  entire  economic  and  social  system  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  realized  within  the  prevailing  order. 


It  is  for  these  reasons  that  liberals  and  orogressives  alike 
attribute  such  an  ovcrwhelming^importance  to  the  education?  1 
system:  It  is  viewed  as  an  evolutionary  instrument  for 
ohanging  the  priqiary  distribution  of  income,.  As  such  it 
should  help  avoid  the  problems  even  before  they  occur 
and  which  would  otherwise  have  io  be  solved  throUgh  redistri- 
bution devices, 


1) Empirical  investigations  into  the  de  facto  effects  of  measures 
of  redistribution  ehow,  for  example,  for  the  .United  States,  that 
the  poor^  receive  only  50  per  cent  of  all  social  transfer  pay- 
ments. Furtheruvoro  tiie  aistribution  of  goods  and  services  providod 
by  the  goverment  fref*  of  churQe  or  below  cost  does  npt  necessarily 
favor  lower  income  groups.   Finally  ^the  hiuaen  or  implicit  transtei 
such  as  those  conveyed  throu^"^  the  inciividual  income  tax  laws, 

-    favoz*    the  miUule  ana  higher  income  classes.  See  K.B.  Boulding 
and  M .  P t af  f  ( ctis . )  ,  Rv^cii^tr 'outicn  tq  ti.n  Rxch  ^<:nd  the  Poor; 
The  Grontr.    \  ?  /  -  -        .      --jlt^  L  :/  -  -  '   ^ -  '  '-^•J^^-  •  • 

U'adCrfor'Ln  ....xl  a^.r;  SI       .  ,    .    iJ;    '-0.:lcinq, 

and  A.b.Pfait",    (cuii.)  ir » 2; j 'r3  in  an  rrDanizod  i.concn'/ ,  Ir^ 
Calif.:  \;Qdsworth  Pubiis^niric;  Jbiupany,  * 
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The  educational  system  is  thought  to  reduce' inequality  by 
provi4ing  an  avenue  for  social  advance  to  the  gifted  childrei> 
among  the  lower  social  strati^.  By  i^icreasing  soci|^l  mobiUty 
and  fostering  social  equality  it  is  supposed  to  contribute 
towards  harmonizing  and  maintaining  the  social  and  economic  ' 
system.  Moreover,  besides  these  predominantly    social  functions, 
the  educational  system's  impact  on  the  economic  system  should 
be  stressed:  By  providing  an  investment  in  ^'human  capital**, 
it  influences  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  supply  of  labour. 
Last  but  not  least,  the  educational  system  should  be  viewed  • 
not  only  as  a  means  towards  an  end  but  as  an  end  in  itself:' 
It  provides  a  vehicle  for  self-fulfillment.    By  providing 
education  free  ot  charge  it  is  hoped  that  greater' equality , 
of  opportunity  will  be  realized  by  all  social  strata. 


However,  many  representatives  of^^ diverse  philosophical  and 
political  schools  of  thougfft  have    seriously  .questioned  the 
^      success  of  the  educational  system  in  achieving  yreater 

equality.  In- 196'6  the  Coleman  Report  suggested  that  in  the 
United  States  the  social  er vironnent of  the  home  had  a 
stronger  impact  than  the  school^ ^.  Similar  results  were 
suggested  by  the  Plowden  Study  in  the  United  Kingdom^^  and 
the  I.E. A.  srtudy  of  more  than  ten  countries. 


1)  James  S.  Coleman#  et  al.  ,  EguaJity  of  Lducational  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C.  :  U.S.  Department  or  Health -/'Education ,  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  1966.  ^ 

2)  H.M.S.O.,  Children  and  their  Prirary  Schools,  'A  Report  of  the 
Central  Advisory  Council  for  Lciufation  (tngland):  (Plowden 
Report),  II:  Research  and  Surveys.  London:  h.M.  Stationery 
Office*,  1967  . 

3)  Torsten  husen  (cd.),  .International  Stiidv  of  AchiovGnc^Trt^n 
Mathematics.  A  Coruoaricoh  of  r.^civa  Ccys7z'rxeG,  vol.  J-II* 
^tocXnoTir'.in;^  i*erTd\:l7r'7riTr^^i'ii.r^Ta^^  Wil^y,  19  67. 
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11  2) 
J«nsen  \  *nd  Herrnstein    ,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  the 

impact  of  the  social  evironment,  Th«y  stress  the  predominant 
impact  of  genetie  characteristics  on^cognitive  performance; 
they  doubt  that  the  educational  syst^ci  can,  in  fact,  succeed 
as  a  mechanism  for  furthering  social  mobility  and  for 
equalizing  opportunities,  .    Jencks*^^  further  concludes  that 
1^  Schools  alter  cognitive  inequality  only  to  a  very  limited  de-- 
gree^nd  that  education  does  not  tend  to  foster  equality  but  ^ 
.    rather  to  perpetuate  inequality,  in  the  Marxist  view,  edu- 
cation* serves  to  elducate  a  share  of  the  working  class  for 

the  hierarchical  structure  of  the  capitalist  soclety^\  Oti^ers 
f 

view  the  school,  with  Its  pressure  to  conform  and  the  repress xo 
o£  individualism,  as  a  source  of  alienation  of  the  individual^ ^ 


Even  the  0«E«C.D«  study  on  the  participation  of  social  groups 
in  the  educational  process  concludes  that  educational  insti-^ 
tutions  are  not  used  to  the  same  degree  by  all  social  groups; 
in  fact,  only  a  small  number  of  particularly  gifted  children 
from  the  lower  social  strata  make  use  of  institutions  of 


*  Arthur  R.^Jensen,  "How  Much  Can  We  Boost  IQ  and  Scholastic 
Achievement?*  Harvard  Sducationnl  Revxew,   39,  No,  l,jiiMknter 
1969,  pp.  1-123;  and  Genetics  and  Kaucation,  London:  Methuon 
1972  .  . 

2)  ' 

Richard  J,  Herrnstein";  "IQ",  Atlantic  Monthly,  228^  No'.,  3, 
September  1971p''44-64;  and  IQ  in  the  :^_er\tocr£icy,  Boston: 
Little  Brown  &  Co.,  1973  . 


3) 


Christopher  Jencks,  et  al^  Inequality:  A  v.^asurc^iont  of  "^'-^ 
Effect  of  Famly  ^d  Schooli'ng  in  Anorica,  New  York  ana  Lcruf 
Basxc  Hooks,  197^* 


4)  *  *  ^ 

J  Saniuel  Dowlas  and  Herbert  Gintis,   "I.Q.  in  the  U.S.  Class 


5) 


Structure",  Social  Policy,  3,  No.  4-5,  65-96. 

Herbert  Marcuse  ,  One  Dir.icnsior.al  London:  Sphere  iiooka , 

19G6;  Charles  K,  Kei ch ,  "tiij  r rt  c i r  j  of  Ar^-rica ,  Lo r.do n , 
Penguin,  1972;  Illicn,  uc':'cu^biing  I  uciccv,  Lonacnj  * 

Caluer  and  boyars,  1972  .  \ 
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higher  JearDing.      Hansen  and  WeiSbrod  show  thatXhrough  the 
d|.stribution  of  benefits  and* costs  the  Calif ornxa  University 
system  promotes  greate]^,  and  not  lesset,  inequality  between 
people  of  different  social  and  economic  backgrounds.   '  Jenfcks 
furthermore  questioned  the  generally  accepted  view  that 
higher  education  actually  leads  to  hi,gher  income:      Ke  there-'' 
fore  calls  for  direct  measures  of  redistribution  of  income  and 
wealth,  for-  family  prlanning,  subsidies  for  low-rent  housing, 
etc.  With  rthis  ar;gument  we  return,  however,  to  the  original 
proBlem^:  An  analysis  pf  the  distributive  effect  of  the  current 
ly  employed  measures  of  redistribution  lead^  to  rather 
pessimistic  results.   '  ^  * 

Before  turning  to  an  examination  of  some'  of  these  issues 

in  the  context  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  permany,  we  shall 

t 

briefly  examifie  the  structure  of  education,  its  cons.titutional 
foundation,  and 'the  pattern  of  income  distribution  prevalent 
in  the  Federal  Republic,  Thereafter  tTie  pattern  of  educfational 
.participation  will  be  compared  with  the  norms  derived  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Republic.  Finally,  questions 
pertaining*  to  the  efficcncy  and  equity  of  the  educational 
system  will  be  explored   through  an  analysis  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  economic  benefits  and  costs.       ,  x 


1) 

2) 

3) 
4) 


O.E|^C.D.,  Group  Dis_parities  in  Educational  Participation 
and  Achievcnent.  Bac:c,'round  Studies,  no»  4  ina  XO. 
Conference        Policius  for  Educational  Growth,  Paris: 
OECD-Vol.   IV,  1971; and  T.  Husen,* Social  Background  and 
Educational  Career,  Paris,  OECD,  1972  . 

W,  Lee  Hansen  and  Burton  A.  Weisbrod,   "The  Distribution 
of  Costs  ana  Direct  Lentifits  of  Public  Higher  Education: 
Ii»e  Case  of  California",  in  K.E.  Doulding  ana-M.  Pfaff, 
(eds.)  op.  cit.  ,  pp,  77-88  .  ,    *  ^ 

C . R .  J enck s ^  Inequality;  A  Mer-^suronsnt  of  the  Effect  of 
F^nily  ana  SchooiiiKi  m  .v.  .erica,  op.cit. 

K.E.  Houlding  and  M.  Pfaff,   (eas.)  op. ext. 
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An  Overview  of  the  Structure  of  the  Educational  System 
o£  tfhe  Federal  Republic  of  Germany^ ^ 

The  Grunagesetz  (Basic  Law)  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  1949 
recognized  the  cultural  autononiy  of  the  States.  It  also 
established><enWal  Winding  principles  for  the  educational 
system,  A  ^erir.anelpt  conference  of  runisters  of  C^ture  attempts 
to  establish  unity  in  the  educational  system  whife  maintaining 
a  federalistic  inaependeace  of  states.  In  most  states  we  find 
as  a  rule  until  1955  four  years  of  elementary  school  followea 
by  4  to  5  years  of  higher  elementary  (secondary)   school,  or 
six  years  ot  "middle"  schools    (Mittelschule)  or  nigh  schools. 

In  tne  riaru;>urg  scnool  agreement^^of  1964  tt^e  Chief  Ministers  of 
the  States^ eigreeu  to  tae  following  regulations;  Ooligatory 
scnool  snuulu  last  for  at  least  9  years  ana  possibly  for  10 
years.  For  ail  pupils  there  woulu  oe  a  general  _ana  unif leu 
4  year  eJkJcntary  scnool.  Tins  woulu  t>e  followeu^  ^coraing  to 
the  preference  anu  aptituue  of  tiie  puf>il,  by  the  Hauptschule, 
Realsc.iule,  or  tne  GyMnasium.   Tor  working  Men  and  women  night 
sciiools  wouiu  offer  tne  carriculur.  of  tne  Realschule  and  tne 
G^t.utaoiuin.  Tais  night  programme  and  some  full-time'' day  schools 
for  auuits  is  cae  so  callcL.  s»econuary  pata  of  euucation 
(2.  biloungswcg) . 

Apart  froiu  tais  systun  of  gentira^l  cuucation  there  are  various 
sequences  of  vocatioaar  trainincj  anu  cui^cation.  '^he  latter 
wer^  strcaiilmou  m  19^9-  Acrcorci.-igly »  tne  path  leuus  via  tne 
"iier^f  sauf^oaubcaalt;*'   to  tile  " Kacusc/iu ic " ;   aau  m  case  of  gcou 
perforrianco'  to  the  "  Facaaociiscuule  "  . 


V   i>ej  /ipi.eauix  for  a  .lur'^^jry  vie^/  oi  ti.o  "liistorical 
Founu-ii-^v'iwo  of  tau-  Ocr.udn  Luicawioaai  SysLcr.  "  . 
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\Rialschule  is  offered  as  a  6-year  prbg 


•alschule  is  offered  as  a  6-year  pfbgramine  following  the 
'   4-year  elementary  school;  or  as  a  4-year  programme  following 
5th  and  6th  grade  of  elementary  school  (Kauptschule)  ,  which  t*ien 
has  to  include  foreign  language  courses.  The  Gymnasium 
normally  involves  a  9-year  prograroie  (following  the  4-year 
elementary  school). 

This  structure  of  the  German  educational  system  is  shown 
m  Figure  1 . 

3.  The  Constitutional  Foundations  of  t-he  Educational  Syst^ 

The  general  constitutional  foundations  concerning  the  tasks 
of  the,  educational  system  are  found  in  Articles  2(1)  and  20 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Fedetafl  Republic  of  Germany. 
Article  2(1)  of  the  '*Grundgesctz*'  (Basxc  Law)  calls  for  pro- 

visioj.s  v/hich  enable  the  individual  to  develop  his  personality 
fully.    Article  20  proclaims  the  goal  of  creating  a  "social 
form  of  state".    Both  of  these  principles  s)[iould  also  be 
reflected  in  the  educational  system. 

The  provisions  of  Articles  7  and  12  of  the  Grundgese^z  are 
more  directly  concerned^ with  education:  Article  12  states  that 
all  Germans  should  have  the  right  to  choose  their  occupation, 
place  of  work  an^  education.  This  frecoom  of  choice,  however, 
implies  the  provision  of  a  financial  basis  for  su(^  decisions. 
A  freedom  ef  choice  curtailed  by  financial  handicaps  is  hardly 
in  accordance  with  the  constit utional  iprovisions  o£  Article  12. 
'fhus  free  choice  of  occupation  can  only  be  guaranteed,  if 
problems  of  cost,  location  and  timing  of  educational  facilities, 
^re  solved  sufficiently  so  that  everyone  has  access  to  these 
facilities.  ^ 

The  mandate  for  public  action  in  dhe  field  of  education  can 
also  bo  founJ  in  Article  7  of  the  \Gruudgesetz" ,  which  reaas, 
'•The  entire  school  system  is  subject,  to  supervision  by  publ3  c 
authorities".*  (Article  This  sui^ervi£.ior\  also  includiji: 
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Figure  1 

The  Structure  of  the  ^ucatlonal  System  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
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Source:  KTMA- Insn  tut   '"•ir  Irt\piri«^chc  Sc- :  a  1  f  orr  cliunn  ,  ]  nf  orna  t :  •<  \!nd 
an|?evnndte   Kv!->crnct  i  k^,  &i  lcUin::'^;'r'^op  in  \crelcu'n  lie  ft  1, 
Material len  zur  Bi  Idangsp Januni;  ,Tonn  1  i)74 ,  p.'l  1 
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Notes  to  Fip^fi  1 ! 

The  educational  system  includes  ^  * 

-  nur&ety  schools  and  other  pr^'-school  facilities,  such  as  kinder- 
garten C'pre-school  level") 

-  general  conpulsor/  education  (''primary  level"  and  "  secondary 
level  I")  •  r  ^ 

*  the  vocational  schools  including  the  "Ftchschule"  • 

fsecondary  level  11") 

-  the  Fachhochschule  ( ^Kademie) , uni ve rs i t ies  and  technical  or 
professional  universities  ("tertiary  level ") 

1 .  Nursery  school 

The  goal  0  f  prc-«;chool  education  ic  tn  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
successful     schooling.  A  remedial  effect  should  be  achieved  par'- 
ticularly     for  socially  and  cftlturally  disadvantaged  children. 
No  regular  program  of  schooling  is  offered. 

2.  Ilementary  school  * 

Elementary  school   is  compulsory  for  all  children.   It  comprises 
four, years.  Follov^ing  comnlction  of  the  fourth  year  the  child  nay 
enter  ncdischule  or  Gymnasium.   It  is  necessary  that  the  child's 
parents  apply  for  admission  to  those  schools      Admiss.ion  is'  followed 
'^y  ^  6  months   to    2  years  probational  period  depending  oa 

the  regulations  observed  in  different  parts  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

3.  Secondary  school 

A  five  year  secondary  school  follov^s  the  elementary  school. 
Compared  to  tlie  elementary  school,  secondary  school  has  a  nore 
differentiated  curriculum,  which  also  includes  one  foreign  lanffuaire 
^  as  well  as   the   suiect        "labor  and  the  econo^iy".   FoIloKino         ^  ^ 
sixth  and  seventh  grdde   (i.e.  "^pcond  or  tinrd  vcar  of  secorrdary 
school)  Dunils  may  trans-f^r  to  th i rd/ fou rrji  r,rr 'c  of  Realschulo  or 
Gymnasium.    In  some  parts  of  the'^lederal  Reruhlic  a  transfer  test'is 
required.  Over  and  beyond  the  usual  5  venrs  o^ secondary  school 
a  "qualified  leveT'  car.  be  achieved  after  one  p.ore  grade,  \vhicli 
enables  the  Rraduntins:  nunil  to  enter  the  vocationallv  oriented 
school  s  ,Drovidi  ng,  the  entrance  nreVequi  i;  i  te   for  the  Tachschule.  ^ 

A .  Realschule 

*RealschiJle    rs  ^  niddlo  lovei  school  directed  towards  jonveyinj^ 
a  somewhnt   applied  jjeneral  education.   Re.ilschiile  compri.^os  six  years 
and  convc)       the  cntrnnco  (j  aa  1  i  f  i  c.i  1 1  on^   for  schools  of  the 
secondary  level    li    (  Horvf^^faciK^chule  ,   I  acliobe  rschu  le  ,  Kachschule 
and  the  last  years  of  Gvr.n.i  s  lun  i  . 


Cynnas  i  uiti 

The  Cynn.isiiin  conxovs  a  nore  select     secondary  and  i  n  tcrnc  di  .rte 
level  et'ucntion   fStii  -   MU\  .^racieK   It   is  nredoni  nant  1  v  neant  ^ 

prcmration   and  n  rc  roc;  u  i    1 1  c   for  unncrsity  admission.  There 
are  thrcn  SrnncJu'S  of  the        nasiun,  a  no.loi  n^  Innr.ua^^o  hrancri,  a 
classical  1  .i'i';uii',c  »^rnnc^    .r\.\  n  r:at  !icim  ^  i  ^  !  I -Vcie  ncc' or  i  on  t  ed  '  one  . 
Be*'^ulcs  tho'c  rain   fon,'^    t.v.  re  are  ^u..c  >"H'cirilmeti  ones  cjIIcu 
( Fnchgyiinas  lum)  .  ^  ♦ 
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Notes  to  Figure  ^  (cont.) 
Berufsschule 

Berufsschule  is  connulsory  for  those  youths  who  complete  5 
years  of  secondary  school  and  do  not  attend  general  .schools 
or  voca t ion'a lly  orient ed  secondary  schools  .  Berufsschule 
(vocational  school)  accompanies  the  practical  training  in  the 
company  •  ^  ^ 

7.  H5hcre  Beriifsfachschule 

Thc*se  schools  comprise  one  to  three  year  full-time  programs 
preparing  the  student  for  business,  trade  or  social  work  jobs. 
Sorn^  programs  include  the  job  training  (e.g.  technical  ^ 
assistents) .  The  "qualified  level"  of  secondary  school, or  often 
graduation  from  Realschule/is  prerequisite  for  admission 
to  these  Srfrhools,  ^ 

8.  Fachobe rschule 

This  two  years  school  usually  is  meant  as  prerequisity  for  admission 
to  the   Fachhochschule.  The  admission  prerequisites  involve 
completion  of  the  Realschule  in  most  parts  of  the^^  Federal 
•  Republic. 

9.  Fachschule 

This  type  of  school  convey      further  training  in  some  vocations 
(e.g.  agriculture).  \ 

1Q,  Uni^^crsity  and  Fachhochschule 

The  normal  prcrequisit9  for  entering  the  tertiary  level  of 
education  is  the  t^raduation  from  the  Gymnasium  (;>hitur).  Over 
and  beyond  that  -the  Fachhochsthule  prerequisite  is  also 
ful  filled  by  a  student  Completing  tiie  FachoberschuVe .  The 
normal    academe  programs  offered  at  universities  vary  from 
subject  to  subject  between  8  and   12  semesters.  The  Fachhoch- 
schule usually  offers'6-semester  orograms. 
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the  responsibility  to  ensure  equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 
/     This  responsibility  can  be  deduced  froa  Article  7(4)  of  the 
■Grundgesetz-,  which  requires  that  all  private  schools  need 
government  approval;  it  states  that  such  approval  will  be  • 
denied,  should  a  school  further  the  segregation  of  pupils 
according  to  different  economic  (in  particular  property) 
positions  of  their  parents. 

Industrial  societies  "generally  replace  characteristics  such 
as  age,  sex,  and  origin  or  birth  by  the  principle  of  per- 
formance as  a  basis  of  social  differentiation."^^  In  the 
^  ideal  type  of  a  performance-oriented  society,  performance  would 
.      be  the  decisive  criterion  for  completing  different  levels  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  It  would  thus  be  the 
•election  criterion  for,  enabling  a  student  to  receive  more 
or  less  eoucation. 

4.  The  Functional  and  Interpersonal  ITistributicn  of  Income 

The  StatistischebBundesarat  (Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics) 
regularly  publishes  current  daca  pertaining  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wage  share  and  the  relative  shares.  From  these 
.    data  one  can  obtain^a  crude  overview  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of 'the  labor  share  of  income  in  total  national  incore 
or  in    aisposable  private  income.  The  uata  publisned  in 
official  statistics  have  to  be  nevertheless  regular ly"^a>Kl_ 
carefully  reworkea  in  oraer  to  uerive  statistics  from  then 
which  pertain  to  aistribution  policy;  tnis  woulo,  for  ex- 
ample, be  the  case  witn  regard  to  the  ueveloprient  of  tne 
relative  share  of  the  labor  housenoltts  in  total  national 
income  over  the  past  ten  years. 


Dahrendorf,  Ralph:  Irtdustrielle  Fertigkeiten  und  soziale 
Schicntung,   xn:   KZSS,  1^36,  p.  540. 
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See  fcr  oanplo  CvK-tz,  p.,,  cie  ^i\i.'xcklwi  n  r  Liij,<  .r'niiVr,- 
teilung  in  dc-n  Wucnstw'.i;zy*cien  Uct  b?'J  i9iH)-'l97l,  j  rj :  c.Vilrrj 
B.    (ilrsg.),  V.ciCfigtn.n.q/v>ac  g  und  t  j     ; -ii^sui.'/.^rteilun- . 
TUbingcn  197 p.   i»  " — *,  ;  
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The  official  time  series  pertaining  to  the  wage  share 
versus  the  profit  share  are  considerably  intertwined:  There 
are  worker  households  which  concurrently  receive  incoxne  ^ 
fro«  entrepreneurial  activity  .and  from  property;  there  are 
•elf employed  households  which  derive  income  from 
employjnent .         Furthermore  the  official     statistics  do  not 
take  note  of  the  continuing  changes  in  the  Structure  of 
employment  of  the  Federal  Republic;  thus  they  may  lead  to  ' 
misinterpretations.  Furthermore  changes  in  the  structure  of 
income  are  not  considered.  Nevertheless  the  official  time 
series  can  be  corrected  with  some  effort.  Thereafter  a  cautious 
interpretation  made  with  regard  .to  the  distributional  poliqy 
implications  appears  feasible. 

Figure    2  inoicates  a  remarkably  constant  net  wage  share 
whicn  is  arrivea  at  after  the  employment  structure  has  been  * 
^suitably  aa3usteu  (LQNb) .  This  appears  to  contradict  the  fre- 
quently statea  contention  tnat  the  aistributional  si-tuatiop 
of  tnfc  recipients  of  forking  income  has  improved  considerably. 
Evidently  this  conceptfon  is  based  on  the  aevelopment  of  the 
unaojusteu  net  wage  share  (LQN).  Adjustea  and  unadjusted  shares, 
however,  wnow  an  opposite  trend. 

It  is  evident  from  Figure  3  that  in  the  last  10  years  there 
appears  to  be  a  growing  gap  between  the  gross  and  the  net  wage 
shares.  Thdj^some  incidentally  can  be  noted  for  unadjusted 
shares.  This  phenomenon  expresses  an  aspect  of  the  distributional 
justice  eminent  i^i  the  tax  system  of  the  Federal  Republic: 
In  the  process  of  growth  more  and  more  workers'  income  fall 
into  tlic  inui.e  progressive  range  of  the  tax  schedules.  Further- 
more  all  wage  shares  exhibit  ai  inverse  relationship  with 
regard  to^ national  income.  Table  1  shows 

the  time  series  for  the  relevant  wage  shares  for  the  period 
1950-1971.^^ 


1) 


2) 


See  for  examnle  Knorring,  L.v.  and  Krol ,  G.-J.:  Lohnquoto 
und  UacnJLu..azy>»iL.s.  Lxn  \.iti-»rriatio:ialcr  Vergicich,  in: 
Gahlen,  B.   (ilrsg.)  loui,  p.  29. 

source;  Goetz,  R. ,  Ibid,  p.  19 . 
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Figure  2 

A  Time  Series  Plot  of  the  Net  Relative 


Share  of  Labour 


LQN-net  relat:ive  share  cf  la' 


LQNii-net  relative  share  of  labour  adjusted  for 
structural  changes  in  the  labour  market 


Source;  Gotz,  R,  ,  op.cit.,  p.  25, 


Figure  3 


Relative  Share  of  Labour  Adjusted 
fo/.6hanges  m  the  Labour  Market 


year 

gross  relative  share  of  "labour 
net  relative  share  of  labour 

Source;  G6tz,  K. ,  op. cit. ,  p.  22, 
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Table  1 

Pelative  Share  of  Labour  in  Per  cent 


'  Year 

K*J»latiVe  Sharr 
of  Labour 

RolritiVG  ^hni'    of  Labour 
Adju^tf  d  foi  ChanfTt's 
in  the  Labour  Market 

Reiativ*  Shc-vrc 
Adjusted  for 
in  Tihc  Income 

of  Labour 

St  rue  tur'» 

Gross 

Gross 

Net 

Gross 

Ne  t 

-LQB 

LrBU 

I.QNB 

LQDi: 

1950 

5i,4 

5S.6 

53.6 

S3. 4 

5S.6 

1931 

51  5 

5S,1 

57  4 

57.0 

59.3 

55.7 

19S2 

57  3 

5<.5 

55.7 

55,7  -# 

40,3 

60.5 

i9S> 

5S.'» 

59  1 

56.3 

57.1 

412 

61.4 

1934 

39  9 

6S.7 

56.4 

57,2 

62,1 

f 

42,2 

^  19S5 

59  3 

59.1 

55.0 

54,7 

43,0 

63,2 

19S^, 

59  9 

59,6 

54,9 

54.6 

(3,1 

64.0 

1957 

60  I 

39  S 

54.6  ' 

54,4 

64.2 

64,4 

19)1 

63,9 

59.9 

55,2 

54,3 

64.4 

64,6 

1959 

60,: 

59,7 

S-»,3 

537 

64,9 

6S.t 

1960 

60  4 

59  6 

53,1 

53  2  " 

45.5 

65,7 

l^M 

60.6 

59.1 

53.7 

53,0 

46,0 

66.1  . 

IHl 

62  2 

62.3 

54.6 

54,4 

46,6 

66.S 

t9W 

64,0 

64,2 

55.6 

55,1 

67,2 

67.4 

1963 

64,4 

64,4 

55.6 

55,5 

47  7 

6S0 

\%i 

64.3 

63.9 

55.0 

54,7 

6S.3 

61.5 

1H5 

64.7 

64.1 

,55.0 

54,5 

6S,I 

69.0 

1964 

45.7 

64.7 

,  55.6 

54,7 

^.0 

69.2 

1967 

65.9 

64,S 

56,0 

55,0 

6$.9 

69,1 

1962 

63.9 

6I.S 

53,9 

52,1 

69,2 

49,4 

1969 

65,2 

62.9 

54.5 

52.6 

69,9 

70,1 

1970 

6G,7 

*3.1 

$5.3 

52,4 

70,5 

70,7 

1971 

6S.7 

(4,$ 

5t^ 

53,3 

71.0 

71,3 

v1968  and  more  recent  f:tgures  are  provisional. 
Adjusted  iacome  shares  of  labour'were  adjusted  :^or 
1950  labour  market *and  income  structures. 
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9 

On  the  whole,  however,  one  can  only  make  rather  liina.ted 
stateroeats  concerning  oistributional  policy  on  the  basis 
of  tnese  time  series.  This  is  because  of  the  functional 
nature  of  the  official  data  on  which  these  are  based.  Of 
greater  interest  would  be  data  concerning  the  distribution 
of  income  across  households  or  groups  of  households,  or  in  other 
, words,  the  personal  xncoipe  distribution.    (See  Tabl*  l). 

Unfortunately  the  official  statistic*  on  interpersonal  di- 
stribution are  published  much  less  frequently  than  those  on  the 
functionar  distribution.  ^  ' 

f 

Figure  4    shows  the  Lorenz  curve  for  the  relative  distribution 
of  household  net *in come  for  1962/63  and  1969^^.  Evidently  the 
pattern  of  this  distribution  is  relatively  stabiajT  Furthermore 
one  may  expect  that  this  pattern  of  income  dis.tr'ibution  also 
affects  the  pattern  of  distribution  of  property.  Further*  in  form- 
nation  is  contained  in  Table  2      -  these  data  are  based  on  the 
micro  census  of  the  Statistische  LandesSroter}  (State  Bureau 
of  Statistics)     .  Unfortunately  these  statistics  show  onl^^^ 
tKe  aistribution  of  net  incoqie.  What  is  lacking^  ^re  .data  about 
the  distribution  of  gross  income:  From  the  difference  in  the 
distribution  of  gross  and  net  income  one  could  derive  some 
information  on  the  nature  of  the  interpersonal  distribution  of 
taxes  ana  transfers  made  by  the  public  sector.  The  Sachver- 
stiSndigenrat  ventures  only  the  following  unspe9ified  guess: 
"From  the  results  of  the  income  ana  consumption  S2unple  we  can 
conclude  that  the  net  income ' of  private  households    was  m6re 

equally  distributed  during  tne  past  decade  than  tne  incomes  of  th** 
"3) 

taxable  units.      Thus  we  knov;  relatively  little  about  the  incicenc 
of  our  Income  tax  system.  On"  the  basis  of  a  sample  from  the 
Bavarian  income  tax  returns  of  i965  RecktenvJkO^i' concludes  that 


Jahresgutachten  aes  Sachverstandigenrates  i972  (JG  72), 
p.  142  . 

72,  tabic  36,  p.  i43. 

Ibia.  ,  para.  445,  p.  142, 
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Figure  4 


ndicators  of  Income  Distribution 
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taxes  levied  on  taxable  income  lea4  to  a  more  equal 
'\^J^S*^^  A^ccording  to^nis  data  the  GiAi  coefficient 

'  «^of*^1ttie  income  distribution  falls  from  .564,pripr  to  ^taxation 
'  to  •SOp'-aftisr  tax  has  been  baid^  (i.e^^^r  by  about  11 .3  per  cetit) . 
;  In  the  case,  of  the  wage  indonies  it  is  reduced  from  .316  tp  ♦307.  ^ 
l^his  w/>uld  support  the  expectation  of  the  Sachvers tandigehrat , 
We  are  curarently  developing  a  simulation,  model  on  the  basis 
of  a  representative  sample  \3.f  Bavarian  wage,  and  income  tax 
'  re^xxrns  of  196?/  in  oraer, to  shed  some  light, on  the  problem's 
of  interpersonal  distributlort  of  tax  burdens,  tax  exemptions*  ^ 
,and  trem^fer  payments*  We  hope  that  on  the  basis  of  this  model      *  » 
^omd  ot  the  open^na  unanswered  questions^  could  possibly  be 
answered.  -  /  /     '       -     '  ^  ' 

Tte  pattern  of.  income  distribution  .and  redistiribution  within  ^ 
the  Federal  Republic  is'^iios^  evident,  however,  tl^qh  a  moire 
""recent  stUdy  of  the  Deutsches  Institut  fUr  Wixrtschaftsforscnung 
(DIW).^^  Accorain^  to  this  study  thp  Q,et  national  prodis<?t  at  ^ 
factor  costs  (^^  national  income),  pf  DM  526«5  Mllions  in  1970     s      *     .  , 
is  distribu.ted^g  shown  in  Piguire  5(a)..    The  gross  income  pf 
employed  persons  amounts  to  DM '353.2  biiiions  and  that  from 
entrept»eneurial  kctivity  and  from, property  >to.  tM  173.5  billions, 
.the  Bxm  of  n?t  wages  and  net  IsalaMeis  to  DM  237*1  billions  and 
the  net  incppne  from  entrepreneurial^  activity  and  property  to        *  > 
.M' 150. 0  billions.  /        ,  ' 

.        ^      \    ^        '     '   i'    ^  •  ■  ^  ^ 

,  From  the  gross  ahd  net:' values  wc  ^an  derive  soipe  conclusions 
regar.ding  the  relative  tax  burdei)s  of  recipients  of  wages  and  ^ 
salaries  as  well  as  of  entrepreneurial  incomes ^  For  the  .former 
group  the  , relative  tax  burdeh  increased  from  4.6  per  'cei?t  of 
^national  Income  in  1950  to  .11.4  per  cent  in  1970.    However,  the 

relative?, tax  shs^re  on  income  from  entrepreneurial  activity,  and 

_  '  '       >  'si 


'  Keoktenwald,  H.-C,  Rofotm  dor  Einkojrc:enr:s4:c^UGr,  ^ins 
(leicfqr,  v;.   Cod.)  oc^r  \drti\:yjZt^nuct  stf^at.  Festschrift "fbr 
Thoo  nel.ler,  Jorn7ii«utt9art, iii/l,  p.  179. 


2) 


Sec:  Ueulschos  Institut  fUr  Wirtschaftsforschung  (DIW) , 
Wochcnbericht  2:5/73,  2U6.^1i)73i  p.  217  ff. 
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-Figure  ^(a)    '  '\ 

"Infconie  Distribution  and  Redistribution  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  1970  (1950^) 
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property  decreased    slightly  ^rom  2%  percent  in  1950>to  20  per  cent 
in  1970.    However,  we  cannot  derive  from  these  data  adequate  In-*, 
eifght  into' the  actual  tax  incidence:*  many  changes  occurred  in*  the 
structure  of  employment j  ^  ahd  many  employed  derive  ^income  from  pro- 
perty* ^lloweverV  t^e  nominal'3^  progressive  iax  system  appears  to  ^ 
have^.bardly  any  impact  on  actual  entrepreneurial  incomes. 


Of  special  interest  in  tne  DXW  stuSy  is  the  distribution. of 
heads  of  households '  accordifig  to  occupation  and  income  ^classes. 
In  Figure  5(b)  we  note  an  asyraetric  frequency  distribution  which 
i^  unin'iodal  and  skewed  to  the  rights  .  .  '  - 


Furthermore,  we  note  from  Figure  5(c)  the  psLp^^rn       the  distributiori 

of  househplQs  according  "to  income  classes^  for. the  years  1950/ 

i960,  and  1970:  It  reflect^  both  a  general  increase  in  income  ^ 

over  this  time  period^  as  weJfi  as  a  greater  dispersion  of  households 

"across  Income  classes.  Nonetheless;  it  says  little  about  the 

' '       th»  •  -  * 

structure  ofAincorae  distribution  over  ttihe*  .v  . 

*  *       '  ■  '        *  '  *^ 

In  order  to. make  definite  statements  about  such/changes  we  re-      .t  , 
quire  measures  of  concentration  of  the  stratification  of*  income 
over  time.  These  are  shown  in  Table  3:.  ,  * 

(ah  A  measure  of  the  "range  of  the  strongest  one-third"  stands 
for* the  .minimal,  iocome  ajange. within  which  one  third  Qf  all 
households    i§  located  .  •  <  ' '  \ 

\.  .  •    t  V  '  '  ; 

.(b)  The.Gini  coefficient  compares  the  cumulative  frequency^ 
distribution  of*  incomes/and  .population. 


\ 
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Figure  5(b) 

The  Distribution  ot  Houseltelds  According  to  the 
Occupation  of.  the  Head  of  Household  and 
According  to  Income  CIasse&,197Q 
No.  or  Housohoid^ 

in.   1000»s\  *  .       .  / 
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.   ^Source:  Deutsc^^*Jns±*itut  flir  Wixtschaftsforschung 
•  (jDIW,  ^henb^ericht  25/73.  p:.221.  v 


Figure  5(c) 


The  Distril^ution  of  Households  According  to  Income 
'    Ol^ssis         1^50 1960  and  1970  - 
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 ioeo 


.  Souilfcv;  DTi;.:  Vbciunbcricht 


Monthly  Not  Xnponic* 
in  DM 


1)  Tlvv  x»cajo  of  thi.  ordinat*.*  axis  is  ba5tcl  on  n  clAi»s  t.idth  of  DM  5O0  . 

2)  Vi:thout  n^^rXin  r^nd  tht-  Saarland:.  .  . 


.....  y 


Using  1^he  Gini  caefficients  we  note  that  the  pattern  of  income 
•distt^ibution  became  more  equal  the  s^S^ond  half  of  the  sixties^ 
HOaereafter,  however,  the  inequality  in  income  distribution 
increased.^  .This  pattern  holds  even  though  a  greater  trend  ^ 
appears  towards  income  equalization  of  the  income  levels  of 
.  .hono^eneous  social  groups*  ,  .   '   .  ^  •  « 

The  PIU  concludes:  "^^he  increased  disparity  In  the  distribution 
^fof  income]  between  the  social  groups        is  |iccoiinted  foi:  by 
the  iarger  income  Increases  experiencea  by  t^e  ^elf  employed 
household^  as  coniparcd  [to  smaller  increases  of)   other  social 
groups** It  further  notes  that  rates  of  incirease  in  income 
are' depenaent  ^on  the  s^Sle  of  the  business  cycle-;  and  that  the 
monetary  income  position  of  private  households  is  influenced  by 
,    £he  social  transfer ' payrnents  made  by  the  state • 

Theypattern  of  income  distribution  described  thus  far*,  however 
.  pefitains  only  to  cash  incomes  derived  from  the  market  and  via 
public  tran^fer^.  It  neglects  public  transfers  made  in  kind, 
,such  a^  goods  and- services  .provided  free  of  charge  or  at  a  greatly 
reduced  cost  (and  honce  at  a  , subsidized  price) , -I'hese  caui  affect 
the  real  income  ana  welfare  position  of  individuals  and  house- 
holds just  a^  significantly  as  transfers  roade  in-cash.  Of  these 
tremsfcrs  jnade  in-cash  and  in-kind  we  are  particularly  interested  . 
iSl^the  benefits  convoyed  by  the  educational  system. 


\ 


The  meager  ma6ro-aata  presented  above/-  unfortunately  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  'to  an  Analysis  of  the  relationsj;iip  betv/een 
education  and  life  incomes  o'f  different  social  groups  •  In  the  sub- 
sequent sections  we  ciirect  our  quest  tl^efore  to  a  raore  micro- 
analytic  plane V/e  attempt  to  answer  the  basic  questions  posed  * 
at  the  outset  with  sample  surveys  and  simulations  of  life- 
patterns,  representative  of  ,t;J|^  major  social  groups* 

Dc'utschos*Inotivut  .far  .Uirtschaftsforschung  (DIW), 
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Measures  of  Concentration  of  the  Stratification 
. " .-/.  or  Income  of  air  Private  Households  'in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Gerfflanv>  - 

'  in  DM  * 


\ 

Range  of  tho^  r  ' 
strongost  onc«- 
•    third  1) 

Gini- 
Coefficient 

1950 
""1955  - 
i960 
*   ^  196^ 
1968 

♦  * 

153  • 
23ft 

^85"  ' 
•  5S8 

0.39,6.  ^: 

OOS'f 
0^380 
0,380 

0^  387 

0O92      "  * 

1)  HinimaX  income  ran^jo  within  Khich  one- third  ,of  the  hcyust.hoJ.ds 
^    ot  stratum' is.  located.  , 


Source;     Deutsches  Institut  far  Virtschaf tsfor&chung  {0ivr) 
Vochenb'ericht  .2S/-73>  p.  22^*  ^  '  '  ' 


XI.  THE  DISTRIBUTIOH  OF  BENEFITS  AND  COS'XS  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Dlstx^ibuticTn  of  Benefits:  Participation' 

a)Thfi  Situation  In  High  Schools  XRealschulen  and  Gymiiasien) 

A  survey  of  ISO  OOO  high  school  (  Gymnasium  )  studeijts  undertaken 
in  1965  siiowea«very  different  participation  rates  ^ for  differ'ent 
-social  gr<«p5  (see  Table  4).     Whereas  civil  servants  con- 
stitute oily  8.7  per  cent  ot  the  working  population,  about,  25.1 

cent  of  a.ll  10th  year  Gymnasiiam  students. are  children  of 
civil  servants.    Blue-collar  workers  co^titu-te  the  largest  group 
of  the  population: 2  per  cent),    ^       *  ,y  .   ^  ^ 

However  only  10  per  cent  of  all  10th  year  "Gymnasium"  students  are 
children  of  blue- collar  workers.  In  the  l3th  year  (year  of  high 
school  graduatlox))  the  relative  share  of  children  from  blue- 
collar  worker  background  is  ^\fen  less;  6*4  per  cent  of  the  high 
schoo^  graduates  eligible  for  university  educatio^  come  from 
blue-collar  worker  background,*  while  the  share  of  children  of 

.  civil  servants  has  risen  to  27.6  per, cent.  Of  the  working  popu- 
,latipn  21 -per  cerxt  are  white-collar  workers.    Their  children  con- 

*stitute  approximately  33*6  per  cent  in' the  10th  grade  and  32.0 

'  p.er  c'erijt  in  the  1 3ih  grade . 

*       ^  ^ 

.  A  more  recent  analysis  was  un<?lertaken  ^by  Sighorb  cind  Scbmidbauer 
for  -the  State. of  Bavaria,  It  5^vcstigated  ^he  association  botveen 

.the  percent  jof pupils  graduatiS^  on  to  other  schools  and  their 
social  class  status,  The^results.  are  shown  in  Figure  6(a) 

('Entry  into  Gymnasiuiri') .  ^  •        •    '  \ 


jSee:  Der.  Bunciesiainistcr  fUr  Bildung  und  Wissenschaft, 
Blldungsbcriciit  70/  Bonn  1970,,  p,  32  ,  ^ 

See:  Schorb,  A.O.;  S^hiuidbauer ,  M. :  fiuf  sti^ogsschulon  im 
sozialen  'Wectbeworb,  Stuttgart  1973 1  pp.  :37-40- 
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Figure  6(a)  *  . 

Transfers  to  Realschule  by  Social  Class 
ot  Parents  1969/70  " 


1)  Z) 


,  Social  dlass^or 
.    parents  or  6 

Xipper  tiP^ 


Upper "  mi  ddl  c  53% 
lower  riiiddXo  2C;5% 
"upper  lower  47;2% 
lover  lower  25^% 


Total  100  % 


share  transrcrriiig 
r*=*to  Realschule  • 

87%'  / 


34%, 


/'    ^  •    Figure  6(b)  '  -  ,  * 

^  1)  v2.) 

Transfers  to  Gymnasium  by. Social  CKtffs  of  . 


Parents  1969/70  - 


Socd^al  olas's^of' 
par.ents  oi"  ^ 
grader  5'.  ikr 

'  'A 
1 


upp^r-  middle  9.4%  - 


loVor  middle  2313?;  ' 


upper  lower  4a5'7i'  y 
lower  louer  21.3% 


•  sh?u;o'trahsf erring 
to  Gymnasium 

79%  '  .  1 


Total  100  % 


6^% 
30% 
'i9% 

"2©% 


.  1)  Source t  Schorb,  A.O,  Schmidbauer^ .Mj  op,  cit^  .  37^ 


2) 


The  classification^  " upper r.  *'upper  middled,  etc.  were  .cJerived 
through  the  evaluattpn  process  outline^,  in  FlSure  6CpJf 


Figure  6(c) 
Assignment  -to  SdciaX  Classes 


occupationaJl  # 

aeir-CTupleycd  in  Xt:«dln^^ 
positions 

*clf*cny>loyccl  proro»f.£onr.Xs 

U7pcr  ctirldlo 

•cir-t-aploycd  in  Inter- 

,  -top  .level  ^t-vll^  wervisxi^^  > 
top  l«vel  vii*tc^coll?r  vorl;cra 
XaxxtitM  vltJi  -vry.  "bic  fin** 

H'xltscnjitlfrycd  In  it>w«r  potliift'>S 
vcrt£or3                       ,  ' 
fflrner  vitji  tolp  {"^zvii 

upper  -lover 
iVL) 

J  - 

i 

iower  nnd  jclddic  Xev«l  civil 

f»r»pr»  with  fiktlX  »nd  oc^iua'  ^ 
slicd  f  area 

lower  Jover 

unskilled  *nd  *cc:lj<3ciilc<J 

Tlio  follovinc  •y*t«ti«of  points- v«*  Used  to  foriMfTlAto  tho  /Av©^  aoclpl  ci»#»^«u 


unftklllcd  vorXc-r 
«0Ml>Hll.l<«d  worker 
•killed'  vorkcr 


w«*col«  vorkorff  without 

»%ip<»rvlmory  fuHotions 

spocinlly  <ualin<jcl  v.-  . 

col,  vorkor* 

t«p  lf»vol  vhltv^^ollnr 

vorkor* 

lovcr^ntut  uiadle  lov**! 
eivit  «cryj>iit(t 
hlchor  level  civil  Bcrvantt* 
top  icvtrl  civil  •ci*'Atnt« 


1  P 

h  r- 

12  P 


JO  P 

16  r 


10  r_ 
i6  P' 


•^Jrf-cwployod  in  Icvei* 

ifftsiticn  15  p 

ncdtAttpQiitionf*  20  P 

«f lf«CKi^l«yo-d  in  ' 
Xo«dln(;  poAitifns  30  P 


-r«ra>r«  vith  taall 
f«n»H  (1<>»5  th.^n  7»5ha)» 
rar«er»  vith  wldcllo  Msii:d 
fnr*»  (7,5  >»«  -  15. ha) 

(15  -  ?o  h^) 

rnrstrs  vlUi  v^rr-hij; 

JtAwlCovcr  30  ha) 


10  p 
13  p 
i&  p 

23  P 


tippir 

upj'^r  nlddlA 
lowrr  al«i4U<< 
UppM*  Xovi*r 
lower  iovcr 


25  i*  Jnd  oVf 

.SO  - 

10  Ui 
(tj*  to 


Sources  Schorb ,A,0.  ,Schirdd- 


^nwiA  «-i»*fcin'  uwifcCf    LtivfcCK;  ' 


this  sy$te»  represent  a  sUchtlV^  nodi  fie  J  version  of  the  oVc 
developed  by  Drwln  K.  Schcoch  and  Han&J6tgcn  Dahcln:  «  SoiUl~ 
pre$ti|»e  un<  sotlalc  Schichtunc"  In:  R^fiG  Mnir,  (cdO  Sqrlaje 
Schi<.htun(;  und  <oaiaic  ?toblUtat,  (Special  i$$uc  of  Zeit5chrift 
tur  SOiioiogie  una  SorUi-PsyChiylQ^le),  Wln^  1961  p?  65  •  \oS, 
For  a  detailed  exposiWpn  on  the  p^oblcai  o(  >ociAi  tia^acs  sc» 
Karl  Mattln- Uolte,  Dieter  KappcV  Friedhe:*  Seidhartltj  "Soxi»lo 
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ie$hows  clearly,  ,  that "  according  to  the  composition  of  its 
first  grade,  the  Gymnasixim  is  characterized  by  a  predominance 
of  the  upper  class  and  upper  r^iddle  class'^*,^^ 

The,  analysis  reveals  further  that  the  Realschule  is  a  mof^  likely 
avenue  of  education  for  pupils  of  lower  social  background  than 
the  Gymnasium.  However r  even  here  we*  find  in  the  first  grade  of 
.Realschule  an  over-representation  of  the  upper  class.  (See  Pigura  6(b)) 

In  evaluating  school  attendance  patterns  for  19€3/64  and  1969/70# 
Schorb  and  Sciimidbauer  conclude:  **k  comparison  of  the  5th  grade 
in  the  year  1963/64  and  the  approximately  identical  XOth  grade 
in  the  year  1969/70  o'f  the  Gymnasium  shows  that  the  percentage 
of  upper  class  and  upper  middle  class  .children  has  incr/sased 
considerably  whereas  the  percentage  of  lower  class  children  has 
declined.  ^'^^  '  .  .  • 

A  similar  if  weaker  pattern  c6uld  be  noted  for  the  Realschule 

and  Wirtschaftaschule.  "The  opportunity  for  success  of  blu^ 

collar  worker  and  farm  children  is  greater  in  the  Realschule  and 

3) 

Wirtschaftsschule  than  in  the  Gymnasium"*  '  »  . 

b)  The    Situation  at  Universities  '      .  • 

The  summary  of  fhe  following  section  hardly  provides  much 
surprise;  It  Indicates  an  ovec-representation  ot  the  upper  social  . 
strata.  So  far  the  elimination  of  social  and  group- specific  bias 
has  not  been  achieved.* 


?rhe  Federal  Government  admits  to  this  fact  ^  its  report 
on  the.  economic  and  social  provision  of  university  education 
-  (May  16,  1974).  '  *       .       *  •     '  v  ^ 


Schorb  >  'A,0,  ,  Schmidbauer,  M > ;  op«cit>>  >,37. 
Ibid.;  pp/  46-47.    '  ,    ^  t 

3) 


£ven  though  the.  percentage  of  children  of  parents  without 
a  university  eUucation  in  general*  and  of  biuo-collar  workers 
in  particular  increased  it  does  not  seetn  to  indicate  a  major 
turning  point  j see  Tables  5  to  7)t  The  number  of  university 
students  has  inc;ceased  by  a  factor  of  5  during  the  last  20 
years,  xhe  expansion  in  higher  education  -  caused  mainly  by  I 
the  promotion  of  education  in  the  early  sixties  -  resulted  mainly 
in  the  higher  rate  of  participation  of  children  from  families 
without  university  education.  The  traditionally  education- 
minted  groups  had  bee^^rticipating  actively  even  l>efore» 
This  pattern  can  be  illustrated  by  some  basic  data:  The  parent  . 
generation,  5  per  cent  of  ..whom  graduated  rrora  high  school 
(completed  their  Abitur)  cannot  provide  the  20  per  cent  of 
the  students,  who  graduated  now  from  high  school.  However^  more 
detailed  investigations  inuicate  that  the  traditional  differences 
continue  to  influence  the,  decision  as  to  the  further  education 
of  the  children.  A  case  in  JjpinC  is  the  decision  for  children 
to  enter  the  Gymnasium,  The  special  survey  of  the  Statistl^ches 
Landesamt  (Bavarian  Buxau  of  the  Census)  included  in  the  Micr.a 
Census  of  June  1972  indicated  that  67.4  per  cent  of  air  children 
between  10  ^nd  15  whose  head  of  family  graduated  from  high 
school^  in  turn,  study^  at  the  Gymnasium.  On  the  other  hand 
74.9  .per   cent  of  .the  children  between  10  and  15  whose  head 
of  family  completed  secondary  school  (Hauptschule)  only,  in 
turn,  studied  at  secondary  schools* "^^  ^• 

Table  8  illusi;rates  the  pattern  ,of  the  relationship  ,betw.een 
'social  grouf>  and  percentage  of  university  students  and  the  change 

this  pattern  over  $:ime.  It  is  evident  that  between  1954  and 
1972/73  the  relatively  strong  pppition  of  the  childC^n  of 
civil  servants  has  been  reauced  in  favor  oi  children  fr9m  blue- 
coy,^J^  worker  backgrouno  (whose  percentage  increased  from 
per  cent  to  12.5  per  cent)',  v  ^ 


D.er  Bunaesraijilster  fUr  Bildung  und  Wissensc^^fif t:  JJericht_ 
dcr  Btinaesrcffierung  liber  die  uirtschaftlichc  und^  soziaic^ 
S'icnor'ung         btaaiu;.£r,  aunaosuruckSdCiie  7/2il(),  Hay 
Hr7'47>  17  ^  '^'^"^ 


Table  5 

Di^tributi-on  of  German  University  Students 
by  .Fathers  ^  OccuB^ation 


father* 3 
occupation 

academic 

5^  of  male 
participants 
in  the  labour 
force  over 

total 

students 

•  fathers 

uni-versitY 
graduates 

'-Not-' — 

not  imiveri?i. 
Graduates  - 

-Xo  i  ^ 

^-jTo^r  ■[ 
I 

civil  Servants 

2954 

39977 

25  250 

19G6 

^  8.7 

'  CO  156 

^  jam 

373C2 

vhfte-Qollar  , 

25  2« 

23,7 

5644., 

5^ 

i9C0a 

:3,^; 

workers 

21.9 

6i38l 

7^0653  , 

23.7 

soir- employ Qd 

1954 

35835 

33,6 

11558  , 

242^7 

23.7 

'lOCG 

7G567 

29,5 

i0363 

17.3 

among  theins 
fanners 

J951  * 

4^70 

325 

0,3 

4  645 

*  1906 

7344 

2Ji 

533. 

9,2 

cm 

2t6  . 

blue-collar' 

.  195^ 

5245 

*  5?46 

workers 

IPCS  . 

45:1 

14  865 

■  5,7 

'l4  3G5 

A7 

no  inforniati^jin 

195* 

i  -^^^^^ 

OA- 

0,0 

263 

avai?  al>lo 

1966 

2,2 

1 135 

.   1.:  - 

19>I 

JCliTOl 

100.0 

-  32'0S3 

74^51 

*total  ' 

1966 

25  f  457 

04  W> 

3^6 

IbiCOl 

1)  Winter  comostor.  "  '     -  ,  S 

2)  Including  students  for  vhom  no  information  i/as  available  about 
fathojr's  occupation  ^and/or  educational  experience. 


Source:    Statistifichos  Bundesamt,  gyofio  nochschulst^tistik, 
.  '   Mikroz(»nsus  1966,  -  — 


4g 


Table  6. 


.  Male  Participants  in  the  Labour  Force  * 

'  ■  '  'and  First  Yeai?  Students-  by 'Fathers'  Occupation 


father • i 
-O.ccupatxon 


Sources 


maJLe  participants 
in^-the  labour  force 
(census  1970) 


students  coniiticacing  studies 
cJurincf  the  vinter  semester 
1967/68  197l/7i> 


Statistischcs  Ui«idc»ar4t,  <3ro0a  Hochschulstat 
Mikrozcnsus  19G6.  ' 
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' '    •  •     ^  %    .        TablV 7  *' 

Bisitrlbutioa  of  •-FjLrst'-Year  University  Students 
hy  Occupation  o£  Father 


occupatit>n  <xf  f  athe]^ 


first -year- students  of  all 
urtiv^irsities       "  *  , 


\m  Itolvorslt^r  ^aduates     ,  \  *^  . 

V    "ajnong  the.^e:  civil  servants  " 

\'  atodng'  tl^cs,^:  teachers 
Xself^crapioycd  .  ^  ^  ^  « 

'  \ajnonj5  these:  dcjbtors^  dentists^  ^ 

.yetejcrinarians  "  ^ 
jWtN.  university  £praduates  t    ^  u 
'  ,  among  these civil  servants 
among:  tho^e^  iiigher  service 
mldclle  and  lowe'r  service 
J  ^Vhitc-collar  worikors  .  ^ 

amonff  these  sin  top  level  po'sltlens 
blue-collar  workers  *  *  • 

among:  these:  skilled  worker*, 
employ eci  craft sthcn    ^  ^ 
semislcillod  workei^s  '        ,  \ 

self-employed  ' 
amon^:  thpse:  i^arraear^ 
crai'tsihen  t  ;     '  ' 

businessmen  * 
'  '       -  ,  V(  , 

y       -  ' 
'3#  no  information 


Sourcei  Bundosqinistcr  fiir  Bil<%fni;  und  Kissonschaf  t,  Derlcht  <3or 
des  Studjums,  Bonn  197^»  P*         *  '  , 


6.58:  . 
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V.  *        ^    _  .Table  8  ' 

l^mstribuiion  of  Students /Firs  t-Y^a'r  Students  "by  Fathers' 
Occup'^^ion:  A  Comparison  over  Four  Acadeatlc  Years- 


X*athor*s, 
-  occupaibxoii"' 


academic 
year 


mail  participants 
in  tlio  l^bbr 


artudents  / 
rirst  ^ear 
students 


civil  servaat 


vhitc-coliar 
vorkor  ' 


195^ 
1966 
1967/68 
19T1  /72 


8,75^ 

l!970-  '^9,95^ 
— t.   -  


^1966- 
-1967/68 
19.71/72 


'21,95^ 
197O:  25f25^ 


y,9;5.  * 

27-1^  + 


^  23;  7f-  * 
'32,55^  +  • 


^ticVcoll'hr 
vorltfer 


A966 
•1967/68 
1971/72 


t9.70:  51,1^0 


^♦.955  *^ 
5.-755  * 
'8*95i  + 
120?^  +  , 


soir-cmpolyed 


.  C 


195^ 

1966    ^  ' 

19677<fe 

.1971/72* 


22,5fi 
197OJ  '  12,05^' 


33,6$;. 
29.5^^ 
29..^$^  + 
25 .  o>* 


V 


However,  from  1966  to  1970  the  percentage  of  m&le  blue-collar 
workers  increasec}  froa  45.2  per  cent  to  51. I/per  cent^    Ijj  spite 
ot  the  fact. that  12.5  p^r  ben^  of  all  sUidents  come  frojn  b;iue- 
collar  worker  background  this  does  not  suggest  that  the 
^dacaticnal  development  is  neutral,  withyregard  to  social , 
strata ;       ^®  consider  that  approximately  one  half  of  the  male 
working  population  ±i  1970  arc  blue^ollar  workers. 

Thu5  we  cW  coaclude  from  the  anaaysis  of  t.ie  .higher  educational* 
system  that  the  n^rticipation  iri  higher  education  ijs  very  strong- 
ly dependent  on  the  social  position  oj  tha  parents,     .  ^ 


'    o)  Acadcmio  Per-forinanceAs  a  Seconaary  Factor 

»(i)  The  impact  or  social  background  on , performance 

Poor  vocabulary^  language  barriers,  and  inexperience  ^re  the  . 
starting  point  for  expl^^ning  differences  in"  educational  parti- 
cipation. •  ,         .  ^  , 

l^^ducational  reforms  such  as  the.  active  support  of  gifted  children 
Qf  all  groups  has  not  been  successfCil  in  achieving  equal 
opportunity  for  all  soqial^i^oupst  "K-ven  with  the  same  quality  of 
education  a  child  from  a  lower,  class  background  can  hardly 
keep  up  With  a  child  from  fche 'middle  or  upper  social  class. 
Children  from  lower  social  strata  lack  the  educational^  ^ortu-  - 
nities  that  are  naturally  open  to  middle  cJLass  .children  put-  » 
sidQ  school  or  othfer  educational  institutions/ 'particularly 
during^ their  formative  years,  These  advantages  range  from  dis- 
cussion^ and  bpoks  at  home -.to  vacations  and  other  form  of  self- 
fuifilln)ent  and  no  doubt  ar>  of  great  itr.port  in  their  lives 
in  and  outsiae  of  school.  As  long"  as  poor  pupil's  defend  entirely  ^ 
on  the  school  system'  for  their  e<4ucatioii  and  development  of 
their  activities  they  will  always  be  at  a  disadvantage  compared  > 
to  children  |rpm  middle  and  higher  class  packground^'. 


~*  l\Hi 


IliicK,  I'.;  uin  Plaaoyer  fiir  cilc  Abschaff ungear  Schule^  in: 
i    Kursbush  24y>/criaq  i.aconblichr'  Berlin  197i,  pp. 5-6.  ' 


pp. 


ERIC  ■  . 
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-  (ii)  T.he  JmpaQt  of  Academic  Performance  on  P^arttcipation 

Qult^  ^part  f rqia  the  eauc^tional  ppportunities  provided  outside 
of  school  to  midaie  class  children/  different  tendencies  to 
participate, in  further  edudCfrion  .can  be  observed  in  children 
with  similar  educational  achievements  but  drawn  from  different 
social  back^ounds*  '  .  .  . 

^  A  study  of.  the  Statistische^  Landesamt  (Bureau  of  the  Census) 
.  "of^  Baden-Wiirttemberg  showed  that  in  1S72  ^^9^r7~^r  cent  of  all 
children,  of  parents,  with  a  university  education  v;ho  showed  good 
grades  in  school  decj.ded  to  enter  a  Gymnasitim«  Only  AO^l  per  ceiit 
of  the  chiljfiren  of  blue-colli^?workers^  with  comparable,  grades 
decided  to  enter' a  Gymnasium... On  the^other  harvd  52^1  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  university-educated  parents  without  good  grades 
tried  to  jpass  the  entrance  test  of  a  <5ymnasium,whereas  only 
3.x  per  cent  of  the  blue-collar  worker  children  with  comparable 
'  grades  took  an  entrance  test.. ^  «    ,  , 

.  ••The  hesitance  of  the  less  educationrminded  spcial  strata  . 
in  lending  their  children  to  the  Gymna^sium  clearly  illustrates 
thajt  for  all  practical  purposes  the  children  of  some  social 
^strata  remain  disadvantaged.'*^^  .       ,  ' 

The.  Federal  Government  therefore  admits  that  the.  educational 
.  opportuniJ;ies  are  still  uneq^jal  in  the  Federal  Republic. 

Sim^ar  results  have  been  found^in  Bavatia  (see  Tabl^  S(a)-9({>))* 
.  Not  only  do"" upper  class  children  with  good  grades,  but,  alsp 
those  with  me.dipcre  or,  poor  grade  point  averages /enter  a 
Gymnasium".  On  the  other,  hand ,  the  lowe?  .social  strata  are  more  • 
hesitant  in  taking  that  step.  Not' even  all  children  with  good 
grades  are  sent  to  a  Gymnasitim.  Only  56.1  per"  cent  of  all. 
children  tv^m  the  lov;er  class  with  a  grtjde  ppint  avetiage  of 


'  see  J,  Dor  Bundesminister  ftir  Bildving  und  Wissenschaf  tJ 
Bericht  uor  bunQCsrcgicrvng  ubcrjd'ie  wirtscha/tiichc 
und  so'zlaib  Slcneruncr  <-{^^_i>^^Ai^'k  f^P9^^  ^^^^>  P* 
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1.  5  or  better  enter  a  Gymnasium.  On.  the  other  hand  100  per  cent 
of  the/upper' ciass'  chilciren  wi^  l^S^or  a  better  grade  "porn t  avexage^ 
enter  a  Gymnasium*  With  a  grade  point  average."  of  4  •Or  23  per 
cent  of  the  upper  class  children  still  entet  a  Gymnasiun  Where-, 
as  lower  middle  class  and  lover  jzlass  children  with  such  grad^ 


point  averages  usually 


fa  secondary  school  (Hauptschule) 


I) 


Social  differentiation  is  less  evident  in  the  Kealschule.  than  in 
the  Gymnasiura;  but  -in  principle  it  shows  similar  patterns. 
Comparing  the  figures  for  tlxe  years  1969/70  and  1^2/63  one. 
notes  that  wing  to  the  promotion  of  education  and  other  methods  of 
educational  policy,  the  tendency  of  lower  social  strata  to  enter  ^ 
a  Reals chule  has  increased.  A  similar  development  ^fcould  not  be 
obse^veS^fbt  the  upper  social  strata  since  among  these  groups 
the  opportunities  to  enter  a  Gymnasium  or  a  Realschule  had 
already  been  fully  utilized,  at  least  on  the  part  of  those  pupils 
with  good,  grades,  -       •] .    -  ,  .  ^ 

Schorb^and  Schrtidbauer  further  note:  "The  promotion  of  education 
and  other  associated  measures  have  led  CO  a  strong  increase  in 
the  nunbeV  of  pupils,  attenuing  the  GyianasAum  and  the  Roalschule 
and  similar  schools.  On  the  other  hana  this  increas^^-h^  resulted 
in  a  somewhat  diminished  role  of  the  faptor  ^performancd'  in  .  . 
school^as  decisive  for  entering  these  sphools*"  On  the  yther 
hand  the.faptots  "motivation"  and  "support  at  home*'  hav^  been 
•  given  more  imp02»tance..  instead  of  focussing  on  individual 
qualif icati6ns  of  the  student,  of  late,  mgrc  stress  has  l>ecn  ^ 
^ut  on  the  **suitabafcness"  of  the  family,   i.e.  the  fatiiily^s  '  . 


s upper t/and  interest 


:3) 


I'he  relative  differences  of  social  strata  remain  unchanged  - 
despite  the  pronotyion  pi  education.  The  fact  that  the  aspect 
"home**  becomes  more  .^rrdnant  is,  if  anything,  .disappointing,  " 
ThC'Stxidy.  therefor©  con<J^ud{?3  that  due  to  t.he  increasing 
.dbmin^tnce  Nsf  the  factor  •h6mo''^"X.,^^^2r  of  acaacmically  less 


2) 
3) 


Ibicw ,  »pp.  Jry2,  63*  "       ^'  J 


t 
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^5"4^<^s  from  g^hi?^  spcjLal.jstrata  havjeL  entered  a.  ^ 
Gymnasitim  or  a  ftealschule,  whereas  a  number  .of  •'suited" 
(gifted)  pupils  from  lower  social  strata  remained  i/i  a 
secondary  school,  Hitpass  has  arrived  at  similar  results 
for  4  Uuisburg^chool  districts.  (See/Tables.  9(c)  and  (d)) 


!rhe  most  recent  school  statistics  of  Baden  WUrttemberg  show 
some^  telling  results.  For  the  tirst  tipe  V*  io  years  the  per- 
centage of  transfers  from  elementally  sdippl  to  Realschule 
or  Gymna^u^^^eclined.  A*  reduction  of  3,5  p,er  cent  of  transfers 
to  the  H&ilSchule  and  a,  reduction  'of  1,3  j^er  cent  of  transfers 
to  ,the  Gymnasium  were  observed.  It  is  believed  that  this  de- 
cline is  accounted  for  by  stiffer  9i;ading.  The. stiff er  grading 
has;  been  of  pairticular  disadvantage  to  blue-collar  worker  ^  / 

*childr^n^  whereas  the  percentage  of  pupils  with  top  grades 
declined  by  7  percent  among  children  of  university  educated  . 
parents 'and  the  comparable  percentage  of  children  of  civil  servants 
(without  university  education)  and  white-collar  workers  declined 

per*cent,  the  percentage^of  bluercollar  wori^ers'  children 
declined  *by  more  than  *one;  half ,  „  . 

Chtldr^n^from  loWer.  sociai^straita  are  more  exposed  to  the  .  ^ 
increased  pressure  for  performance?  tutoring  and  help  from  tneir 
parents  are  rare •  -       '  ♦ 

*       ,  '  '  ■ 

Tlie, quantitative  educ^onal  control  which  manifests  itself 
in  stiffer  grading  is' particular iy  hard  on  children  of  ialue- 
Collar  workers,  :]^t  se^ms  that  the  increase  in  the  percentage, 
of  students  from  biu^ collar  worker  bgickground  aj^  universities 
since  the  miadle  sixties  (19.54:  4,9  per  cent;.    1973:  11.5^er  cent) 
is  not  so  much  the  result  of  a  transformation  jof  a  social 
structure  but  rather  a  by-product  of  the- expansion  .pf  'education.  * 


*H/agncr,  Joachim: "Alcft^^    Arbeiterkincicr%inj  Pic  ?,eit  lio. 
August  30^  l?74/pTrii^  •  .       ^      -  ' 
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•  ^     Table  gtp)    ^  ^f;:"    -T^  ^I^::^ 

Distribution  of  Children  Contlnialng  at"  ^ghar  Gradgs  of  ^  * 
Elementary  School  (Hauptschiiley  by  dccupa'tion.of'  Fath^ 

^.         ■      ^  "  /\  - ' 

,  1#  universii^  e:ra<ji£iatxi;S  ^  .  ^    ;     :  .    '      .V.' V  / 

'   •    ■  \     ':  <  ^'  *      . /^-''V 

A   '     ,2.  seUT-'e'ttinlpyod  cxaft'ffinfrA^  arid  ^         - '    .  -       ■  .-x  . 

'  *rv       ^    '  '   "''.^  " 

■    -    3 .  civil  ser^nttf.  .and  ,S*Iiite* \.  ^     a  ,         ,  v       v?'-  ; 
»  '  collar  vorkors *\  J        ,<      '    t3v§^1<  ' 

4..  skiilled^yorlfcers',  .'^  ^  '^^v^: V 

6^  no  I'^^her  v  ,  ~  ^ 

Percentage  Distribu-Cion  ot  Unutilized  Potential 
of  Gifted  Children  by  Occupation  of  '^Father 


1*  uriivccrsity  gr'aduat^s, 

**^top  level"  civil  fJervants, 
*  *  .  '  itt^P  level"  vh±te'*-collar-vorkors  ^V-'5^ 

\         -     -  ,2^.  Aelf^employcd  craft sraoji  and  '^/T 

\^       .  ..  '    fbusindssraon^   *"  '  .  ^6.»5.8!,%5& 


3«  civil  servants  atad  vhito- 


collar  workc?rs  .  "  ^       ^  *     21 ,06 

4»  skilled  vorkors    •        •  "  53.95  ^ 

,5.  unskilled  vorkors  '  ^  ^  ...  iu8>J$ 
6.  no  father  ^  6*,^58 


Source:  Josef  Jlitpass,,  *''Bf  (t^buncsrc servo  196^">  in  JPildago^islchc  Hund-^ 
.       .     gchau  .  1963f  ^Pp..1033  ^  •}037  .  '  .   TT^^  
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Consti:tution^l -Pro  vis  ions  and  Participation^  In  Practice 

•      ;  ^  ^  ^      .   '  '  '    r      ,  \  ; 

If  we  reeognlie  that  a  iDore  intensive  and  prolonged  participation, 
4a  the  educate pn^l  sys.tem  leads  to  ni^fier  income  (or  rather,  to  , 
the" oppoi: t unity ^  to  ear^  higher  income),  the  analysis  of  the 
German  <?du:cati6nal  system  can  onfy  lead  to  the  conclusion  that. 
'  We  can  iVot  e:jpect  muc^[r€di'St?:ibution  frqm  It.  Rather  it  lqnd§  * 
support  to  the  conten.^'on  that  potential^  perfo^ance  is  stifled; 
It  is  not  so  much  thag' the  more  able  tend  to  make  better  and  . 
longer  use  of  educational  facilities  but  x.ather  those  w|io  oue  ^ 
to  their  social  background  "are  more  motivated^  Certainly  a  ojie- 
sfded  critique  of,  the  educational  sy^em  alone  is  not  in  place. 
Rathef  it  should  be  directed  towards^social  and  societal  pro- 
cesses in  general*  tt  would  lead  us  to  bhe  cocjclusion  .tnat 
y  the  prpductive  potential  is. used  indf ficientXy;  -The  Gross 
\  National  Product  achieved  i  f  les^  than^  could  be  potentially 
;achieyed  with  a  more  efficient  use  of  human  resourcei^t 

The  social  inertia  of  estdblished  grpups\is ,^ot  overcome  .by  the" 
system  of  education.'  Rather  it  is  questionable  that  by  an  ex- 
tended supply  of  education  we  shaU  actually  bring  al^imt  a 
significant;  yedistribution  6£  inpome  in  the  ne^r.fut^rdJ  Th^?  ' 
work  of  Schorh  and  jSchmidbauer  clearXy  illustrAted  this  point*  - 


t 


r    A. provision  of  th<>' Constitution  of  the  Federal- Republi^c  * 

states  tha^  ^jual  opportunity  and  support  be  accorded  irrespoctiVc' 
of  the  pafentfs'  econosiic  position  and  with  regard  onJLy  %o  the  *  • 

dcademib  performance  of  the  individual  pupils  Cpmpa^ed  with  *  *  / 
•  this  norm  we  can  only  conclude  t;hat  the  German  educational  % 
'  .  systcin  has  jiot  lived  .up -to  its  expectations/  Previously  '  ^  ^  . 

^  establiahed  patitysrns  of  diHributfon'  are  jiot  or  haraly  at  all  \ 
alterea  by  the  education  system,  aijd*the  cuucation^  structured'  * 
•  arc  differentiated  according 'to. social  groupings!  however,  it  si?cula 
V*bc  ad^ed  that  jipt  only  fho  system  of  education  i$:self '  and. its 

formal  structuieit  are  jresponsible  for  this  result  but  also  the 
;  <3ifidrent  attitudes  towards  education  held  by  .dlf  f  epent  social 
groups* .   '  <  ,  -    *     "  , 


.....       V         ^  .  ,  ^  s. 

:Er|c  \    V  /'^i   ^-^  SGy 
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2.  life  Iricone,  Lite  Taxes  and  Nfet  Transfers '         *  .  . 
a)'  General  Model  -        ,  * 

We  jnay  view  the  educational  system  as  a  ta^--transfer  inecl)anism*. 
The  system  is  financed  by  tax  payments  of  different  -groups.^ 
id!*distfibutesf  (using  ecooowic  terminology)  the  mixed  gpod 
"education",  to  those  groups       various .  "amounts".  What  then  is  the 
relationship  between  benefits  and^  costs  which  assise  over  time 
among  th^^e  groups?  If  tiie  sum  tot^l  of  the  benefits  is,  greater 
than  the  sum  total  of  the^  costs  for  a*group,  does  tha4:  mean  thsi 
the  opp^osite  occurs  for  another  group?  In  other  words  .  who  finances 
^     wh6se  education?      »  \       *  -  ^  , 

i 

Education  can  be  considered  a<:.mixed  good    because  it  has  some 
;~    traits  of  ^  private',  some  of  a  public  and  some  of  a  merit  good.^-^ 
The  aspect  of  a  .pr4.vate  good  is  reflected  in  the  exclusion^ 
principle  which  obvious  1}-  Is  in  ►effect  for ^  some  aspects  of 
,  educajbiou;  the  trait  of  a  public  gpoa  is  expressed  in  the 
free  availability  to  all  of  Stme  education;  that  of  a  merit 
godU  in  the  enforcement  of  "school  attendence  for  all  children 
in  a  certain  age  group  irrespective  of ' their  preferences* 

r  "    ^    '  V      .  ^  '  - /  ^        ^  ^'  • 

If  one  considers    only  economic  flows  (i«e,,  ,cash  ilows^  cis  v;ell 
as  goods  and  ^services  proyided^^in  kind)  the  educational  s^^tem 
can  be  thought  of'  as*a  type  of  fundZ-Over  time  part  of'^the 
t^K  payments  *o£^  individuals  (and  groups)  flow  into  the  ^  und . 
and  these  inulviddals  (and  groups)  are  recompensed, through 


the-  use  of  educational  facilities. 


1) 


See  It'ichard  Mustjrave,  Pinay,  thcorie/  TUbingen; 
j'.C.B.  Itohr  (PQul  Siebeck)  ,  1966  .  , 


\ 
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•.>A  •  -  So  .  •  * 

Thus  the  following  relationships  are  generated:  .  ' 

Life  Xncotne  - 

i        ^  age7,      • .  ^  k   \  (k  graduation  age)  tiransf  er  re9eipt  ^ 

including  payments  under  BafiJg--^ , 
\       ^l     '  '  '     "  ' 

p."*"  ^'  ^     ^'         62, income  (participc^tion  in  labor 
;  .    .  •        7  *  force)  .-^ . 

'  V^^''.  64,  ...  '76  retirement  income^  " 

'  ^^^iir?'  ^  inconi(5  of  group  j  at  age  i  ' 

^       Kl**..^  +  1,  k  +  2\..  62r  ^ 

Vl^jjjy'' .4^^|6ine  tax  paid  by  group  j  at  age^  i  .  *  ■  ^ 

*i'=>k+  1/  k  4-  2  62;  -  ^ 

^"i j     "  ^^ij*     ^^ij  "        'incoire  after  incbr.c  tax  of  group  j 
"    ,      '-^     at  age.i,  i  =.k  +       k+  2r..62  \  ^ 

Trbj^^  =^  payments  under  Bafdg^l  to- group  j  at  age  i 

.   ^       f       ^     ^  b^^ginning' of  pa^-mcnt,^  ^  k   -    '  *  ^ 

Rg^^j    =  retirement  income, Or  group'  j  at  age  1,  i  =  63,  64      ,  76 
Tp^j  .  =r  income  tax  on  retirement  -i^conc  of  group  j  at  age  i 
V^"ij  <~         retircr»cnt  incotje-'af ter  income  tax  for  gro^ifkj  'at  age  i 

^6r  thesd  variables  the  following  present  value  for  a  child  of 
■age  6,  beginning  his  feaucation  can  bo  computed  " 

h  'y^'  ■; — rh  "  ^-^^  ^^^^^  Ixtcame  for  group  3 
r  *  .  ,tS    rate  of  discount  .         •      '  , 


1)  *     '  ^     ^      '      '    -  .     •        ^  * 

/  bafCg  stands  for  bundesaufabilUungsfdrdcrungsgesetz  <Act  for 

the  Pmniotlon  of  liUu^atioq) ,  wnich  prpvioos,  for  rather  ex- 
tensive public  sanolarsnips  for  ndedy  students  . 
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(2-)  Ty.  .  B  ,^'l^•^^Y4..-'S^^ji;lf,e^  Income  tax  of  xjroup:j 


(31  Trb,^      >       4\',vV^  ■       lif®  Daf5g  transfer  receipts  of 


*     (4)  Vn,  .  i=   >   i^.^  >   ^  =  >  P  + 

i=j2 


(X+r)^ 


'^^Lj     ^^^Lj  =  '".^^^  ^f^®  income,  after 

income*^tax  of  grou'p  3. 

(5)  Rg  .       /   *  iife  retirement  income  of  group  j 

^3  4— r-r    (1+r)  *  . 


i«63 
76 


(6)  Tp'.  .  =  )   ^  ,       -  life  income  tax  on  retirement  income 


•is*63^   ^^^^^  of  group'  j 


«  'life  net  retirement  incorie  of  group  j  . 


.Distribution  of  Costs;  ^      •    -  '  . 

Life  Tax  Applicable  to  Lducation  hxpenditutcs  (life  education  toA) 

If  .  .  '  ^       '     .  ^,  ^ 

j^Tji^^  =  iducation  tax  ^  levied  from  group  j^at  age  i 


^  A  split  valuc-dudvsi  tax  rate  of  jfl  percent  and  5»5.  per  cent, 
respectively,  cx-ijts  Tn  the  Feaofcral  Republic,  deponuing  on  the 
ty^G  t>f  goou;  foJ^^  the  purpose  Q»  this  investigation  an  averacjo 
rate  6f»'lO  per  ceht  was  appli^ed. 


•■.  '6.70,, 


KTvb^^*  educatlpji  tax,-;^hape  of  yaXae  adsJcd'.^ax  ^^i^f  J^y  Hafag- 

transfor  rccipi^tj^'of  group  j  at/ age  i^^T^^*-  C  ,  7,.  k 


EHy^.^  «  educat^ion  tax  component  of 'iifi<jome  i  tax  of  group  ,j  at  age  i 

'%  /  :      I  =  k+l  .  ♦ .  6Z 

Mrj.^  -  education'  tax  conponent  of  incoiro^  tax  on  retirement  in-- 

conie'of  group  j  at  age  i/  /       > i,  =  63",  ••;*'76 

EiTVj.^  =  diiucation,  tax  component  of  vai/te'added  tax  paid  during 

.    the  period  of  epiploymcnt  for ygroup  j  at  ag,e  i    i  =  J^+i^  ,,,G2 

.  =s%ducat 

w..,yperiod  when  retirement  income  is  received    i  «  63,., 4  76 


KXvrj.  J  =^'Wucation  tax'' conporicnt  of  yaiue  added  tax^aici  during 
tfNi  period  when  retirement  income  is  recolvfrT    i  e 


Then:        . .  -  *  V 

_flX)  fc^Tv^j  -  (oJ0X6)yn^j  .       ^        ^     •  ' 

,       '      iJ  > 


76- 


7 


(13)  "  EYvb^^  ^  (6,0i6)Trb^^ 

(14)  ua*  .  «    Xife  education  ta^^f  group  j     ,  =  "^^  *i; 


76  I  '  i=« 


X)  liunacsi.xniiiter  far  iiiXciun;  upU  Kissonschaft,  Grunddateni  Aus- 
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63  ■ 


.fex  a+'c)'-  'fe  i^K^i  I5r3  ••■ 

m.r)i';^l       (l+r)V  (Ur)i-  / 


^  CTvr. 


(l+r)^ 


,16  Tpj.  j  +  a.OlGRn^^j 


Distribution  of  Benefi-ts  :  X«if6  Kducational  Transfers 


,{is\  C.  ,    =  cost  of  education  financed  by  the  public  sector 
for  group    j  at  a^c  i     i      7^8..4  K 


(16)  C.:l    a  life  cost,  of  education 


^^l+r)^  *' 
(17)  Trcj^^  «  education  transfer  to  group  j  <ii^  age  i  ^ 

.  Cij+a'rl>i.     i=J?,.,,  k  '  ^ 

(IS)   TrCj.4- life  efUucation  transfer  to  group  j  at  age  i 


i=7  i=j 


erJc 
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b)  the  Micro-'AppToach  to  Ascertain  the  Distributive 
^    Mteots  of  feduca^ion      '     '  T"- 


i)    Civil  .'Servfiints 


As  a  first  approach  salaries,  tax  payments,  anci,  education  trans- 
fers were  analyzed  for  civil  servants  in  fjour  different  career 
groups.  Net  transfers  or  net  taxe^  (transfers,  minus  taxes) 
were  computed  over  the  entire  expected^typical  life  span  of  civil  ^ 
ieryants*  Each  ,of  the  four  career  groups  is  characterized  hy' 
_  differ^t.  Educational  prerec|uisites^^      and  therefore  different, 
amo\i'i^t^^/of  transfers  through  educatioii^^  ~  as  well  as  different 
salary  structures  -  and  therefore  different  amounts  of  Uf e 
taxes    •    .  .  -  t  • 

'        •    '    '        .  '       '    !^  '     '  '  . 

Civil  servants  were  chdsen  for  this  analysis,  since  they  are 
the  one  group  for  which  reliable  data  oa  income  and  changes  in 
income  over  their  lifetime, wera  available.  To  which  degree 
various  career  groups  in  the  civil  servi^ce  are  representative 
of  the  general  population  of  employees  with  a  sindlar  educational 
background,  cannot  be  said  definitely.  Fot  a  large  nOniber  of' private 
employees,  ^it  laay,  however,  be  true  that  their  patterns^  in coir.e  - 
and^taxes  ~  do  not  deviate  too  radically  from  those  of  civil 
servants  with  comparable  education i  since  a  good  amount  of 
laQbility  "botween  public-and  ps^ivatfe  employinent  4ias  been  retained* 
A,  further  ju'sUfication  fox:  the  choice  of  ciVil  servants  as, 
subjects  fpr  ^alysis  is  found  in  their  lar^e^nuriiber*  Kven  if 

^\*rhc  prerequisite  for  the  various  civil  service  careers  is  a 
specific  educational  attainments  for  a  career  in  the  "top  level 
se?rvicG^  iieis  necessary  to  be  a  graduate  of  a  university,  for 
a 'career  in  the  "higher  service"  a  graauate  df  a  high  school 
CCymnasiun);  for  a  career  in  the.  "miadle  service"  a  graduate 
of  a  Kealschulc;  and^  for  a  career  in    lower  service"  a  graauate>  ' 
of  a'^oconaary  scnool  (Hauptschule)  *     >        '  , 

iTRhcfer  cpmppnen'ts:  school  costs  and  various  stipends  under  the 
FCsucral  Act  Cor  tne  ProuvOtion  of  Education  (Bunaesauybildungs- 
fdraorungisgpset::  or  BAFi3G). 

T-ay.  cowponcnts  to,  finance  education!  share  of  income  tax  arid  • 
ot  tho  yaluc-aauoci  tax  ♦  -  '  - 


2y 


'3) 
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they  vere  not  representa€ive  of  other  employees,  the  civil 
service  employs,  3»4\million  peopjLe  in  the  Federal  Rej)ublic  of 
Germany «  Accordingly,  every   eighth  German  employee  is  employed 
by  the  public  sector,  j  .  . 

For  each  ojf  Jthe  four  civil ;service  career  groups  ("top  level-/ 
••Jiighjer",  "zidddle"  and  "lower  civil  service")  the  differing 
life  incomes  and  net- trims fers  or  net  taxes  (transfer- tax 
residuals)  Mepe,  cpxnputed,       '  '  - 

Life  Incbiae/  "  \       -  • 

The  -typical^ life  income  of  one  civil  sciSrant  of  each  career 
group  can  be  computed  \ising  the  following  componcintsi*      /         ,  ^ 
(1)  gross-life  income/   (2)  life,  income  tax       (3)  net-liffe 
income  including  and  excluding  educational  transfers  in  cash, 
(under  , the  BundesausbiidungsfSrderungsgesetz)  ,  and  (4)  the  ^ 
educational  expenditures  made  by  the  .public  sector  fo'ir  the 
individual^  i.e.  the  share  of  the  costs  of  schooling  attributable 
\o  the  pupil  (transfer  in  kind) ,  as  well  as  cash  transfers  under 
the  Bundesausbildurigsfdrderungsgesetz. 

Two  approaches  were  chosen;  The  first  approach  neglects  the  time  ^ 
.  factor  of  cost  and  benefit  flows;  it  consists  in. a  simple  summation, 
over  the  life  span/  of  income,  tax  and  transfers.  The  second 
approach  was  aimed  at  comput'ing  present  values  of  these  .  flows  , 
by  entploying  alternate  positive  rateTs  of  diseoiin}:. 

Th.0  computations  were  based  on  the  respective  gross  monthly 
iTicomes  of  civil  servants,  in  the  non-technical  pc^stal  service. 


1)  Tax  on  wages  and  salaries  and  other  income  tax.*  ^ 

2)  Regulat6d  in  the  salary  guidelines  for  civil  servants  of 
tho  Geifci^kii'  Federal  Postal  Service,-  1973 » 

'  >  V     A       ."it.     '  . 


\ 
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The  following  assumptions  w^re,  madej-  ^ 

(1)  For  every  second  ycac.  k  salaty  xncxcase  was  computed  corresj.tmo-. 
in^  to  the  seniority  rankings  in  the  civil  service, 

(2)  IChe  children  of  civil  service  employees  obtain  the  same  eduvational 
level  as  their  father  (i.e.^they  spend  the  sarae  nxmber  of  yi  rtrs 

in  school}*  This  assumption  was  relevant  since  civil  servants 
,  receive  a  child  bonus  anrf  location  bonus,  the  latter  being  ctjinputea 
on  the  basis'  of  ^  the  number  of  dependent  family  members  ♦ 

(3)  The  "annual  income  tax  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  13  ;nonthly 
income  payments  par  year^  (Civil  servants  receive  an  extra 
month's  salary  >  ^  ^  •  '  ^  '    ,      ^  - 

(4)  Educational  tr£msfers  were  computed  at' an  average  level*  Tht 
actual  level  depends  on  the  income  position  of  the  student 'i; 
parents  r  which  is  nob  generally  known. 

(5)  For.  computing  the  cost  of  education,  1973  data\)f  public 
expenditures  per  pupil  in  various  school  typcfe  were  used,.^^ 

'  *  '     '         '  • 

(iB)  Vhc  costs  of  university  education  ^er  student  are  averages  ai 

•DM  I00,u00  across  disciplines  (assioming  5  years  at  the  univcii;tty)• 


The  range,  is  DM^3il,poo  for  medical  students  to  ,  DM  30,000  ioi: 
sci 


4) 

social^  science  students*  ' 


V  As  per  Income  tax  schedules «  ,        -  . 

^'  Soe:  Byndccminister  fxJr  Bildung  und  Wissenschaft, 
informatiohen  bilduug  wlssenschaf t  5/74 »  lionn,  p*  74  . 

See:  liundesministor  filr  £illaung>  und  Wlssenschaf ty  . 
in  forma  ^ionen  bi  iu  ung  wi  seen  s^chaf  t  9  /7  4  f  Bonn ,  p    1 3  3 

.      See;  Uujidcsminist^r'  fUr  Bildung  und  Wissensohaf t, 

in f ormati oncn  i>j.  1  a ang  wi gs'ons ch aft  5/74,  Bonn,  pp,.  67-68. 


^Monthly  and  annual  ^x^fcss  ^^jbome^  income  tax,  and  educational 
transfers  4.n-cash  anaUnrm|d  accruing  throughout  the  life  of 
,  a  representative,  tJiy^^  ^.e^vknt  of  the  respective  career  group 
are^shovin  in  Tables  iti  tom)    The  net  life  income  .plot  is 
shoTO  in  Figure  Tfpr  the         career  groups.       /         .  , 

*  The  canputations  ol  l!il:fe  incite  indicate  tha.t  different  levels 
of  education  are,  iii  ,|iict,  a^pc^ated  with  quite  substantial 
incpuje  differentials •  F^r  exhragle/  the  completion  of  Gymnasium, 
which  is  a  pv,ei^equi|il t^  for  ^i^ldyinent  in  the.  higher  civil 
service>  enables  a  typiqal  ci^|l  servant  to  earn  a  66  per  cent 
higher'  life  income  tAan  his  c^oj||Qigue  in  the^  lower  service 

who  completed  but  9  grades  of  stihdol.  If  we  discount  income 

•  \  St/' 

At  a  5  per   cent  rate  t6  derive^^he,  "present  values"  of  the  ,total 
life  iixcome  for  a  first,  grader^  a^z^tihg  school,  J:hen  this 
difference  is  somewhat  ^educed^klt^. amounts  to  4ia  per  cent). 
The  top  level  civil  serv.arit's  lifbrincome  is  102.2  p^r  cent 
higher  than  that  of  the  l^tjr  civil  servant*  On  the  other  hand, 
if  incomes  are  evaluated  itom  a  first*  grader's  point  of  view 
.  (discounting  them  at  S  p^^tctnt  kmu^llyjf  the  differentials  are 
reduced  significantly:  ThteLt^plicvH"^ civil  servant  enters  his  ' 
professional  life  compar^^|Ydly  llite;  his  discounted    life  income 
^is  therefore  only  55*4  p0i5^^^l|  higher  than  the  discounted  life 
.  income  of  ,  a  lower-level  ci^vll  ser^l^^tt  nonetheless  ,  ^ost. 
dif fcrencep.  Jcemain  fairly  ^Ob^tanti^i.  ihese  results  can  be 
seen  mcire  clc'a^rly  in  table  t4  and  Fiig^ire     for  "tiie  *  respective 
groups^  "  ^  .      ^  \]i  %    '  1 

"        *  -  ^   '^^'^    .  :  '  ' 

When  the  rate  of  discount  'is  inexreased  to  8  per  cent  the 
differences  in  tije  present  valups  ot.'lite  incomes,  of  top-level 
and  higher  civil  servants  disappear ^ ''At  rates  beyond  10  per  cent 
the  present  values  pf  life  mcoines  o|  the  two  i^ighe'r  career 
groups  drop  bolow  those  of  the  middle  civil  ,srervice.  At  rates 
aboVo  12. S  per  cent,  the  present^ vai|e  .of  ^'the  tbp  level's  life 
income  appears  lowar*than  that  of  tiie\iowef  level  civil  servant. 


table  10 


Income  and  Income  Tax  of  a  Typical  Civil  Servant  in  the 


Lower  Civil  Service 


.  (based  on  1973  income  data) 
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5523." 
5t02.^- 
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•57oU«*^ 
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U230.35 
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»»553.^3 
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1773*, »3 
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247 
37< 
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I73J 
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2052 
S040 
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cash  tr«n«v 
fr  1373 


tran«f*r  In  * 
W»4  tJ73  ,  «J 


ai4o 

2140  ■ 

:ii4o 

2l4o 
2l40  ' 
2|4o 
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I)  cnJ^of  ictlv.  duty  at  the  .coi%.ni,tloii,of  the  6)'  Tbcs6  ar.*  the  ^sti^^cj  p^r  »»up!l  coit«*of 

schoeijlpf  accrulftfl  in  dlffercxit  typca  of  js'chool 
7)  »ainten3%ie  support  (Juring  a  prIiciHcal  trainln 

,P«rioJ  ro  laJory  is  paid). 
I)  if  the  ci\n  servafTt  retire*  at  ace  6$.  62-silfi 
ievel  contirtucs  until  rotir«icnt  *  '* 


2)  Werast  U<e  expectancy . 

3)  thq  chlldrerv  are  assuned  to  reach  the. Jane' 
education  icvel  a^  their. father. 

4)  Since  5  noothi  (of  the  total  1J  months) 
are  spent  In  the  military  service,  income 

is  earned  on Jy  during  9  nprtth*  of  t^^'is  year 

5)  wago-and-ratary  tax  ahd  other  incoc^*  tax  , 


t 

ry  - 


J   ^.  *; 
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,    Table'  11 

Income  and  Income  Tax  of  a  Typical  Civil  Servant  In 
the  Middle  Civil  Service 


(based  on '1973  income  data) 


\ 


fr.d  of  activ*  duty  x\  t^c  completion  of  th»  6)  .Th;>e  ore  the  estimated  per  pupil  costs  ^<  , 

scKoolin;;  accxutr.j  in  iltff**rciit  typo  fcif  school. 
7)  nAiiMenance  support  (durine  a  pracii?*!  txAinins 

period  no  saloty  is  psid). 
I)  if  the  civil  servant  retires  at  ase  65,  iX'i^X^vf 
ftvel  continuts  until  recircaent  • 

'  \        ■  ' 


^     2)  a v« race  life  expectancy  • 

J)  the  children  «ro  aiMined  ^o"  re*ch  the 
educatiun  IcvcV  a*  thi-ir  father »  ^ 

4J  Since T^onthii  (of  the  totas'  IS  lonth*) 
arc  sptni-      the  nilicary  service  l^rxcoue 
Is  xcSraeiisOnly  during  0  ronths  of  this  year 

5)  «j56»>n4Tjal4Ty  tax.an*^  othe*"  incoct  tax  • 
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Table  12 


Incottg  and  InComg^  Tax  ot  a  Typical  Civil 


Servant  In  th^ 


I 


Higher  ClVil  .Service 
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Vfld  of  tcitye  Juty  at  the  conpK'tion  of  the  6)  Thejc  arc  thc^cttinatea  per  ^piX  cost*  of 
«2"'*  year  .  ' 


2)  average  life  cxp'^ctAit/* 
j')  tNe  childf'^n  ?irc  af^u'^^J  to  rf^ch  thr  $au6  , 
tiduvMtioA  lovcl  j(s  thnMr  f4ther* 

4)  Since-  3,  RORths  t<^t  the  total  JS  months) 

^  itre  spc;>t  in  the  n^XWtnTf  Wrvtce  incoiac 
i$  earned  only  Ourlnsi  9. ninths  9f  thi,s  ycu, 

5)  wa|te-«n<i*»«lar/  tax  ind  othsr  i^roacAit^  • 


$c^wolia^  afcrulr-f:  i:-  <iiff?rojft  txjies  of  sehnol  « 
7)  tslntcriacct  <V,vorl 'iJ«f  ing  a  practical  trainHns 

poricd^tso  saKr'y  is  f-axij) .  " 
S)  if  the  Civil  ^icrVar.t  rbitiro5  at        6s,  62-«.-)lAry 

lc\cl  contintici  un,ti1^  rct|rcc<cnti« 
t?)  sttftnd  unJ??  t'hii  «wnjt«Btts,bi^duf;jjfjtJorimi$ccjet? 
durtiia  the  \m  three  year*  of  Cynr.a$Hia  , 
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,  v..  ^  Table  13  ,       ^       •     ,  - 

Income  and  Income  Tax'^of  a  typical  Civil  Servant  in  the 
Tog  lievel  C?ivii  Service 

 (based  on  /1Q7^  iTicome  data> 
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Figure  7 

Net  Aimual  Income  of' Civil  Servants  in  the  tower.  Middle,  Higher 
and  To-p-Level  Civil  Service  (1973  figures;    stipends  under  the 
Bundesausbildungsfgrderungggesetz  ej^cluded) 


Income  in  M  1000 
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Table  14 


Gross  Life  Income,  Life  Income  Tax^  Net  Life  Income.  Excess  of  Net 


Life. Income  in  Per  Cent  of  Lover  Civil  Service  Net  Life  Income 

1 

2 

5 

7 

w  C«ro«r 

^  '  Croup* 

ii«to  or 

Dla count 

Cross'  Uf^ 
ZncoMe 

Lifo  Infeoso 
tax  ^ 

—  ' 

N«t  Lif«  XncoM* 
(incX.  Ed^  C««h. 
Tr«nsf«r) 

£xc««s  Kot 

Lifo  3ncof«e 

'lov«r 
elvil  * 

not  <Us» 
counted  1 ) 

917  Ulti.O 

99  55»k001' 

"        0  * 
817  856,13 

'I? 
133C 
.  15?C 

I6t^  925.00 
122  299.06 
^93'960.9«i 
73  Ji9».i3 
57  9«»2.92 
k6  356.97 
37  «»83.8Zi 
30  598.61 
*    25  193.0V 
-20  902 ;ll 
17  *65.36 

16  766,95 
12  526.18 
9  519.60 
7  3'<6.l8 
5  746.93 
4  550,66 
3  642.65 

2  944.13 
2  40Q«34 
~i  972.30 
1  632.09 

145  158.00 
109  772.75  , 

8'»  441.06-  » 

65  ^45. 31 

52  195^9 

41  506.24 

33  841.20  ' 

27  654,448 

22-792.66 

lA  930. SO  ; 

15-S33.2J y 

00.0 

00.0  * 
oa,o 
00.0 
00.0 
00.0 
00.0 
00.0 
,  00.0 

'00.0  "  ? 

00,0 

i«lddlc 
olvll 

.oounttd 

T  .1*»5  t>59v3l 

145  J32.0O 

991^927.31 

 ^ 

22,3 

dlaeountod 

5i  ' 
7?t  - 

?$ 

log 

187  691.50.^ 
^h^  766.50 
110  376,06 
'  86  571.25 
68  773.88 
55  257.95 
kk  8i«9.68 
36  73'*.0^ 
30  33'>.93 
25  236. 2ti 
21  136.^2 

24  501,-59' 
18  418*36 
14  107.7a 
JO  936.85 
8  ^83.46 
6  952.63 
5  630,99 
*  607.07 
3  603.45 
3  165.08 
2  652.70 

163  l5to.06 
12'»  3'-j«56 
96  2«'.19 
73  5)'^.38 
60  091.20 
48  305.55 
39  2lii.6l 
32  .126.!>S 

26  soxM 
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18  1*83,70 
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J3.3 

l«I.O 
12|«6 
15.1 
15*5 
15.8 
16.2 
1^.4 
16,5 
16,7 

hlchtr 
civil 

not  dis-  , 
a*unttd 

1    610  968.06 

259  018,00 

1  357  806.06 

66.0 

dipoountcd 

i 

105; 

238  408.88 
173  111.88 
127  833.19 
95  843.63 
72  850.25 
5«  -055.37 
V3  609.29 
3^  263.59 
27  161.92 
21  705*26 
17  471.35 

36  690,20 
26  399179 
19  323.63 
14  3:8.21 
10  t>5i.62 

0  419.80' 

5  C'so 
3  r^63.3e 

3  156.11 

2  532.91 

204  552,2'5 
149  625.44 
111  108.75  ' 
83  795.36  . 
64  OS6.U3 
49  629.36 
38  »8^9.33  , 
30  753. Oi 
2^  SJ6.30 
19  771.37 

•      16  04a.  1 1 

J6.3 
31.6 
.  1  27.1 
22.8 
18.7 
l^i9 
11.2 
7-7 

1.2  ' 

top  *^ 

i«v*i 

olvH 
^•,«x>vlco 

not 

ctunt;td 

2  Oio  956.99 

389  402.00 

1  6ik  312.99 

^    ^  \ 
102.3 

d^oooui[it«cl 

«^ 

^  i 

tO)t 
15^4 

264  0!^i.44 
t85  696.88 
132  591.13 
95  991.81 
70  377.25 
52  188.52 
39  tO3.02 
29  575.12 
22  561.43 
17  345-14 
13  ^^30.22 

48  886.63 
34  0:^0.52 
24  07  VI  if 
IT  26r.6Q 
,  «  3^f3*59 
<fc  :f»?.ro 
('  ^W.i5 
5  1^*0.07  . 
3  e?2.0S 
2  OTl.'i'i 

2  -^n.r>-» 

225  S07.l3n 
160  S40.5t7 
tl6  471.00 
85  627.31 
•63  83i.75 
48  191.26 
36  £03.03 
28  415.39 
22  153.65 
17. '»2».99 
13  42^<0o 

55.6  ^ 
46.5 
37-.  9 
29*8 
22.3 

15.3 
8.8 
2.8 
,    -  2,8 
-  7.9, 
•  12*7 

1)  For  annual  data  and  summation  see  Tables  10-13* 

2)  r  varies  between  3  and  15  per  cent:    discounting  according  to  pro- 
^cpdures  in  'General  Model 'm.'  .        ^  ^ 

3)  Life  income  of  lower  civil  service  equals  100  per  Lent;    the  excess 
of  other  groups  oyer  the  "lower  civil  service  incohe  is'  shown  in 
percent^e  points.  .  -^^^ 
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683  r>r. 


,   Figure.  8.  -  /^l 
Biffdrences  Itt  the  life  Incohe  6f  Four  Career  Group^ 
'-feing  ^Varying  Rates  of  Discount 


L  =  lowor  civil -service  . 
M  «  middle  civil  service 
/II      higher  civil  service 
T^rs  top  IqVoI  civil  service 


inconio^  dijrrcrencoa  in 
per  cent 


Note;.    See  Table  14,  column  7. 


.  75. 


(net  tax  or  net  transfer) 


For  each  career  gii^pup  of  0LviX  servants,  education  taxes ^ 
■^education  transfers  and^dir  tes'iduals  were  computed 
(see^  Tables  10  to  13),^    The  following  considerations  ' 
influence  these  calculationsr^    '  .  '  -  - 

(1)  Life  trans.fers  from  the  educational  system  consist  of  two 
jcomponents^  Costs  pf  education  and  payments  under  the  Fe<Jeral  ^ 
Act;  for  the  Promo ti<^?;i  of  i*ducation  (Bundesausbilaungsfdrderungk- 
♦  gesQtz  or  BAFOG)  The  former  represent  trans fer^^-in-^kind  and  Xhe 
Matter  .cash  trajisfirs*  (See*  T^ble^      to.  13;    the' information 
was  iiifiide  available  by  the  Mirtlster  for  !Educ^tion  and 


^^ciencc)^. 


(2).  Oit  the  entire  budget  approximately  16  per  cent  ai^r  dcvote.d 
to  education  expenditure.  It  is  therefore  assumed^ that  an  ^ual  ^ 
share  of  all  taxes  paid  finances  the  educational  ^steur;  ' 
(henceforth  thi5  share  is  callxid  edu(;ation  tax  ifor  short).  For 
the  present  purpose  we  estimate  the  education  tax  paid  as  (6 
pel*  cent  <>£  the  major  tax  categories.  Viz*  income  tax  apd '  ' 
value-addejj  tax.    -Thu^  16  per  cent  of  life  income  tax  paid  plus 
16  per  cent  of  life  value-added  tax  paid  constitute  the  fife 
edu<?ation  tax*    A^^  we  use  an*  average  value-added  tax  rate  of 
10  per'ce;it  rather  .than  the  split  tax  rate  of  11  per  cent  for 
some  goods  and  5.5'  par,  cent  for  others,  this  would  yi^d  an  educa- 
tion  tak-J^hare  of  1.6  per  cent  (l^.per  cent  of  10  ^per  cent)  of 
consumption ve:g>enditurer    For  simplicity's  sake  we.  assume  that  the 
entire  net  income  is  consumed  and  we  estimate  the  .value-added 
tax.  share  of  the  education  tax  as  '1.6  per  cent  of^  net  income, 
Whicft-mo^t  likely  overestimates  the  true^amount,      \  .  / 

From  the  education  transfer  and  eaucation  tax  residual  we 
compute  the  net  subsiuy  and^not  tax  of  civil  servants  ii^the 
uiffcrent  career  groups.  Following  tne  previous  procedure  ^n 
coiiiputing.  Ufc  inccr.e,  tnfjsc^tounts  are  conputeu,  first  by 
using  •raw  oata  ana,  sccbnu,  oy  cor.t^utijig  pn^scnt  values  for 
tnc  "taxes  paid  over  tne  expo c tea  lifetime. 
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The  c^S^utationaT  prqqeaures  ^follow  those-^employed  In  computing 
life  income,    inciu'dfing*  all  ag^up \tp.*76. 


In  the  present  educational fiscal  syst8»^  positive  net 
transfer  (excess  pf  trans^r^  received  over  taxtss  paid)  accrued 
!n^y  to  university  gradates;  i,e, ,  ,the  civil  service  car.eer  . 
top-^level  .service^  »(See  Table  15) »  .  ' 

Using  the  simple  sumjnatJLon  procedure  (i.e»,  without  discounting 
,  payments,  to  a  given  point  in  time)  the  top- level  civil  servants 

pay  back  only  55  per  cent  of  their  educational  transfers  Received, 
^  in 'education  tax;  4fr5  ^er  cent  of  t^ieir  educational  transfer* 
represents  a  net  transfer.     *  \    ' "  ' 

\  "   .  ■  ^  " ' 

All  other  groups  without  university  degrees  finance  the  educa- 
,  tional  system  to  a  larger  extent  than  ^they  benefit  f  ron  it:  , 
They  pay  a  ^net  tax*  Their  tax  payments/fre  in  excess  of  the 
educational  transfers  received  by  thdm  t:hrpughouh  their  education* 
(Xt  should  be  stressed  that  these  conclusions  were  drawn  froiu 
unalscount^d  cata  stunmations •  Furthermore,  the  tax- component 
referred  to  is  only  that  part  of  taxes  paid^  which  finances  the 
education  budget).  ^  .  ' .  \ 


Lif«  Eduotf  i\  Taxt  Llf»  t:duc»tl«n  Tr*n»-fcr«  KM  Subsidy       Ktfc  TaX« 
r«»pectiVitly  •f  Civil  S»rYant.»  aej;«rdtng  t»  C>r«cr  tCroupt 

(  Up  Xm  4tZ  yttfr*  «f  includinc  r«tir«ii*nt  lne«s<»  up  t*  76  y»ar*  of  ao)^ 
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♦  29  25*».i>i 

♦  26  76|i.r^ 

0rl4 

0.11 

0.09 
o.o** 
o.c^ 
0.C5 

0.0* 
0.0^ 

0.03 

&.02 

1)  Based  on  summation  o'f  data  in  Tables 

^)  Computations  outlined      the  "General  padejA • 


.  In  summary  we  present  the  following  positive  and  negative- trans- 
fer-tax residuals  expressed  as  percentage  of  educational  txansfeis 
received:  *  . 


top-ieveX  civil  service 
hX^her  civiX  sex^ice*^  ^ 
middle  civiX  service 
lower  civil  service  v 


+  45  %  .(net  transfer  received) 

-  42  \  (net  tax  paid)  ^ 

.  -  65'  %  (net  tax  paid)  ' 

5t  %  (net 'Sax  paid) 


If  we  Xook,at  the  present  values  of  educa,tibn  transfers  and 
education  tax,  it  appears-  that  all  career  groups  receive 
net  trans^^Br&,  thpiigh'to  different' degrees* 


:6p-l^vel  , 


top-j^ievel  ^civil  service 
higher  civil  service 
middle  civil  service. 
lower  civiX  service 


•r*86  %  (net  transfer) 

+  ^70  %  ,(net  t^rangfer) 

+  6U  %  (net  transfer). 

+  67  %  (net  transfer)" 


This  pattern  results  from  the  fact  that  educational  transfers 
Are  received  rather  early  in  life  while  taxes  paid  accrue  - 
later;  when  discounted  the  formerv obtain  a.  reiativeiy  greater 
'    weight.  ^\  ,       -  ,  5 

This  point  is  further  iiXustrated  by  FigureSs»9,  1jb'and^*rable  I6. 
Tax-transfer  ratio  using  unaiscounted  values  arc  plotted  in  * 
Figure  9.     As -indicated  above  transfers  expeed, taxes  only  for 
the  top-levei  civii  service.  AXX  other  groups  pay  more  taxes 
than  what  they  receive  as  trans'f  er^. 

\.A^nuraerical    and  4iagramma\ic  Representation  of  the  tax-transfer 
ratio  derived  at  varying  discount  rates  is  offered  in  Ta^le  16  an 
Figure  to,  Bpth  illustrations  show  that  as  far  as  present 
values  ^irc  con  corned  all  grouji^  derive  a  net  benefit  frorji  the* 
system,  Education  "pays"  for  4II  of  them.  The  g<2neral  tendency r 

*^that  the  more  educated  benefit  xiiore  is/of  course, maintaj-nca. 


'68 


( 


■79 

\\\\ 

•     \     \?.\\       .-    Figure' 9  /" 

A:  \\'       ■:      ■  .  •■ 

Tax-Transfer  Ratio  Tor  Civil  Serv^ts  in  the  Four 
Career  G^oup^:    Transfers t and  Taxes  not  Discounted^ 


1) 


%  .Transfer 


V 


f  100 

Transfer 


*  net  tax 


4 


transfer 


lower      middle  higbor  ^  top  , 

lovolf 


1)  See  Table  15 >  column  .9  (values  no't  discounted). 
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FlgurV  iO  ' 

Tax-Trans f  eg  Batlo  as  a  Functioa  of  the  Discoun.t  Rate 
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t      'ta5p:$ransf dr  Ratio  at  Different  "r4^ 


h7 . 


/ 


es  of  Discount 


Piscount 

lower 

Rate,  (i") 

scryico  , 

.26 

03  . 

09  % 

10  J 

\  11 

/  12 

•  .OS 

1*^ 

.07 

14 

.06 

13 

top  level 
service , 
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ii)    The  Catse  ot  IBM  -  Germany' 


The  regular  and  consistent  pattexn  of  aif f ere;aiati,on  "in  the  amount . 
of  education  life  income  earned,  an<i  life  e^catxpnal  trajisfei^a 
receive  J'  is  perhaps  not  as  representative/of  the  private  as  of 
th.e  publip  sector:  In  the  latter  the  edocatiojnal  level  is.  evidently 
the  major  determinant  of  ^he  level  ofi^c^ivil  service  empioyment. 

In  order  to  explore  the  p^t£e>:ns/^escriptive  at  the  micro-level 
of  .the  private  ^ecHQr«  .several  coinpan46's  were  approached* 

:  '  • 

Most  05^  these  a9reed  to  supply  Qat^  on  thei^r  einpi<>yee.  incomes/  . 
'^ucation  tajce^  and  edqpation  .trans*fers  for  the  purpose  of  ,t;his 
study.  Tfius  i<xj^^  only  -the  International  Business  Machines  qol  (IBM} 
has  deli,vered.;these  data.  .(The  data  supplied  by  other  companies 
WiiJ.  be  published  seperately)  ♦  v  ^  '  *  ' 

The'  data^  slipplie^by  IBMrGermany  were  structured  in  the  same  manner 
as^the  civil,  servant  incomes  used  in  "^i^r  previous  analysis. 
Computsitions  were  based  on  the  ^* General  Model"  outlined  ^ove. 

approximately  i4  ,060  employees  of  IBM-Germany  a  sample  of 
/which  is  re^esentative  of  the  major;^^^  employees) 
luded  in  the^ analysis.  Among  those  not- included  were  the 
^ees  of*  the  distribution  *di  vis  ion;  generally  these  have  higher 


incomes  thas 


the  ertiployees  ^>f  otherT^yisibTis  • 


vbf^the^  T4,517  employees  analyzed  6i'414Mwkd  completed  jiine  grades  . 
^  (elementary  and  sccondajcy  ^school)  and  received  vocational  trainj^ng? 
2jl4f  completed  the,^ni:^dIeUpvel  .(R^alschule) ;  199  graduated  frum 
dyrar/asiiJm;  2  318  are  graduates  of  ^  technical  college  (Fachhoch- 
s*phiile);  and  2  '837  ape  university  graduate^.  '  'i 

IThe  IBM  gross  wages  and  salaries  uj,ed  fpr  the  purpose  o£^  computation 

i'jl^clude  both  contractual  remunerations  as  well'  as  additional  pc:/r.,envc. 
,  I^ife^income  f laurels  include  .educational  cash  transfers.  Income 
■^iovel's  ^f'  older  employee^  (ages  43  -  63)  ,  had  to  be  simulated,  in 


'     ^  ,  •    83  > 

part,  siixce  no  direct  data  for  these  age  groups  were  availabl^e.  '  | 
Some  typcjs  of  education  programmes  were  collapsed  into^ one  group, 
or  eliminated  , from  the  analysi^s,  due  to  the  .lack  of  information  ,  / 

X  on  complete  income  series*  ■  A  »     .  >      \  ^-  ^  ^  \ 

.  Retirement  wa^es  were  overestimated  slightly*  The  figures  showr?^ 
represent  75.  per  cent  of  the  1  as, t .  employment  inpoiaje^    Actual  retire.- 
meat  pny^ia,  IBMv  employees  is,  ,70  per  cent  of  the  last,  employment 

The  first  corap^r,isoa-i>f^lBM  and  civil  service  incomes  shows  one 
Striking  difference:  IBM  wages  and  salaries  are  much  higher  than 
comparable  civil  service  incomes  witfh.  similar  academic  require- 
ments. This  should,  however,  not  be  generalised  to  a^l  private  .  < 
ilidustries  in  the  FederJit  Republic  of  Germany.    IBM. wages,  and  ,  . 
salaries  are  in*  top  bracket  of  wage  and  income  ^levels,  if  .not  at 
the,  very  top,                    .              •  -  \-                           .  i 

Tables  17  to  Z\    show  the  ^ross  income,*  income  tax,  net  income  flows 
and  educational c cash  transfers, whe»e  applicable, Qver  the  years, 
for  typical  IBM  employees  with  different  educational  background. 

The  values  of  life  income  and  life  tax  ^^scounted  at  rates  between 
.5, and  .15  per  cent,  are/  shown       Table  ZZ*    The  last  column  shows' 
^.  the  fi^tcess  of  the  respective  .value  of  the  li:^e  net  income  over 
•the  cojrrespondijng  income  value  o^  the  least  educated  group,      ;  ^ 

Most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  the  information  on  the  comparison        *  , 

between  life  education  tax  and  life  educational  transfers shown 

in  Table.  23:^  ^ 

•  *         .  ■    ,  #  ? 

.  ■ '    ■  ^ ■  '% "  .      '     -     *  '  -  •  i  ■ 

!•  The  amounts  'gliid  by, way  of  life  time  net  taxes  are  considerably 
'  ,      higher  for  graduates  of  the  Gymnasium,  Realschule, .  and  Secondary  ^ 
Scho^ol  who  joined  IBM  than  for  those  with  s^mila^  levels  of  j 
education  in  public  service,  »      ^  * 

'     •    .  ^     .  .      ^  -   .  ; 

2*  University  graduates  among  IBM  employees  tend  to  finance  their 
.  .  .  whoJ-c  education  including  uni^versity  studies,  by  way  of  education 

taxds  paid  ovor  their  life  time*  i-  ' 


*  o  '       -  ■       R  Q 
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Table  17  .    ' "  ' 
Income^'and  Xricome  Tax  of  a  Typical  IBM  em 


7^' 


'  Secondary  School  Education,  plus  Vocational  Traibinq 
(based  , on  1973  inconie  data)  r 


17 
It 

15. 
2o 

.21 
>22 
23 

,24 
25 
76 

rj 

2> 
3o 
M 
32 
33 
34* 
35 
36 
JJ7 
36 
^> 
4o 
41  " 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
4« 
49 
So 
51 
52 
S3 
54 
55 
56 
57 
Sfr 
5» 

61*^ 
62 

-.1? 

76 


to  J^^j60iHf  changts  , 


,  vocational  training 
i»t  child 

2nd<chll4 


child  bonttB  for  lat*  child  ^topa 
child  bontu  for  3nd  child  ttopa 


X9tir«»entv 


9ro«s  Incoii^ 
p«r  jionth 


par  annum 


•  42  b 

.46o:  - 
510 

1420 
149b 

'  15^5 
U2o 

lets 

itia 

1925 
i99o 

ao4o 

2o9'5 

2145 

2195 

2240 

2:2«5 

2325 

23(0 

23315  • 

242b 

244tf 

245S 

2470' 

24IS 

2495 
'  25o5 

2515 

2520 
•  2530. 
^  2540 

2545 

255S 
.  25(0^ 
-25(5 

2570 

256o 

25t5 

2590 

26ob 
.  26biS 

2610 

2626 

2C25 

2630 

1973 


1973 


5o<o 

5570' 
6120  \ 

Pi"  S 

il37^  J 
,  2224Qff - 
•23107S'  - 

t  2477;i. 
2SC39 
26372 
27  m 
27^5  * 
2t7o5  . 
294^1 
3o1oS 
3q771 
31371 
3(971 
32504 
32971  ^ 
33437  r 
3374t 
3.3994 
3^179 
3|3C4 
34549 

1.4796 

3^91? 

31911 , 

3^104 

3532? 

35219 

35412 

35474 

35535 

35597 

35720 

35712* 

3S&44 

3596T 

3Co29 

3Coao' 

362  M  • 

3C275 

36337 

2.^676  . 


23a7C 


iDCOia  tax 


f2o?Q 

4292 

x458S/ . 

487t 

34l(  ' 
•3656 

,3596 

3766  . 

3556  ' 

3724 

3924  . 

<1oo  . 

4264 

4430  . 

45t4 

4742 
-4884 

Sol  2 

5142 

5224^ 

529b  • 

534o 

5390 

S44o 

5474 

59'88 

MZ 

6394 

6430 

6466 

6484 

6530 

6538 

<556 

*a3o 

6648 

66C6 
67o2  * 
6720 
6731 
.6776 
'6794 
6812  ^ 
3418 


3411 


net 


incoM 


4755 
5144 

5630L 

il6o7 
17o82 
17654 
-18229 

*t1o7  ' 
C5ro43 
. r226o6 
'  23^16  . 

,24181 

24711 

25338 

25841 

26341 

26787 

27229 

27620  , 

27959,  . 

28295  * 

28524 

2B7o4  , 

28839 

28974 

291o9 

29198 

2C8o8 

288^7 

2&187 

28674 

287^1 

28805 

28892 

28936 

2^979 

29ooiS 

29o9o/ 

29134 

29171  - 

79165 

29309 

2?352  ^ 

29438 

29411 

29525 

2o25»  ' 


2to258 ' 
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Table  .18     ,  ' 


Yncome  and  Incbme  Tax  of  a  Typical  IBM  Employee  with 
Middle  Level  Education  (Realschule)  plu6  Training 
(based  on  1973  income  data) 


fapta  pcrtnining 

groia  Income 

grota  incoM 

IncoM  tax 

riftt  Incoc^ 

.  to  lnQO««  ^hapg'fts  < 

y  - 

soiuth 
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- 

42o 

So4o 
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4755 
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4(o 
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22 
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3«S2 
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26 
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Table  19* 


Incomo  and  Income  Tax  of  a  Typical  IBM  Employee  who 
Graduated  from  Gymnaaiuin  and' Keceived  Training 
Abased  on  1973*income  data)^  '  , 
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Table  20 

/Income  and  Xncome  Tax  of  a  Typical  IBM  Employee  ^^<=^-^ 
Graduated  JS^om  a  Technical  College  (FachhochschUXeV 
(based\qn/l&73  inccai^  data) 
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35597 
37323 

/3I92« 
40652 
42255 
43962 
45701 
47311 
49o37 
507C3 
523CC 
54o5o 
55610^ 
5(93o 
58250 
59570 
6077ft 
61970 
62930* 
63770 
6^490 
tSoVo 
6SS70 

*  65990 
6C3S0 
66590 
66830  , 
67070 
67310  " 
67550 
67730 
67910^ 

68270 
68450 
68570 
68750 
47652 

H 

>7652 


8357 
9o9l 

9774 

71o3 
72<9 

7794 

f3o4 
.8324 

89  oS 

946^ 
1oo72  . 
10(74 
1126,4 
11886 
12474^ 
12976 
13486  * 
Hobo 
14472 
H948 
15330 
1566^ 
15958 
1C2o2 

m 

16512. 

176oQ 

1769* 

17798  • 

11^94 

10470 

18544 

i<ic:s 

18668 
18701 
1^513 
13&94 
105^6 


10586 


238^4 

24996 

25823 

3o2l5 

31686  . 

32851 

33951 

3^651 

3Cao2/ 

37849 

38965 

4oo89 

41102' 

42164 

43136 

43954 

44764 

46570 

46298 

47o22 

47600 

48102 

48532 

48888 

49174 

49422- 

49636 

497?fl  • 

49230 

49372 

49512 

49156 

4«C0^ 

49366  ' 

49472 

49Co2 

49682 

4$752  ^ 

49356  ' 

•37066 


1552 
1952 
1952 

26.78 
3571  ' 
3571 
3571 
3571 


37066 
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Table>21  *  \ 

Income  and  Income  Tax  . of  Typical  tJniversity  graduate 
IBM  Employee        '■  '        ^         ~~  •  ^ 

/based  on  1973  income  4ata) 


f  rois  inccM 
per  iiorith 

gross  ^ncoiie 
P«r'^nua 

lncoi»«  <t«x 
* 

nit  IncoM 
ptr  anniqt 

^uc^tloni^l  •  ^ 
C«sh  t^«ns£«c 
P«c  shnuii 

1( 

17*;, 

1952        -  \ 

It' 

1^52 

1952' 

2o 

Billtary  sccvlc* 

21* 

university 

7678 

22 

35^ 

33 

3571  , 

24 

fraduatlon  (unlvarslty) 

■  3571    '  • 

*  25  " 

2520 

3571 

•  2( 

•■ployii«nt 

. 34981 

951o 

25471 

27 

263o 

36337 

10o77 

.26260 

2t 

27lo 

381^6 

1t6S8 

.26521 

29 

4o159 

8628 

3il31 

3o 

lit  child 

31(A 

0132 

'8364 

33868 

3t 

.  326o 

441o5 

^8921 

35179 

32  - 

343o 

462o1 

9GSo 

36551 

33 

2nd  child 

36 1o 

48420 

9840 

38580  * 

34  * 

• 

3loo 

$076^ 

1<J674 

46969 

3$ 

3S9o 

53o9o  ^  ^ 

t1S28 

41562 

3( 

418ot 

55370  '^-i 

12382 

42981 

37 

43So^  - 

.  S789p 

J31^6 

44S44 

3S 

^4615  \ 

6p59b 

l4.40p. 

46190 

39 

4825 

63110;^-^  : 

154o4  ^ 

477o«  1 

4o 

• 

556o  ' 

16S42 

49388 

41 

5245 

6H5P-  -v-^ 

17452 

So69d  ' 

42 

53Jo 

1817c 

5t72o 

Ma 

55oo 

7U10  . 

18718 

52492 

44 

19 196 

53 1 54 

45 

t 

S66o 

73110 

'53608 

« 

57o5 

73670 

U75o 

,53920 

-17  . 

574o 

74o9o 

199:^6 

5:164 

^8  . 

'577o 

74450 

?oo7k 

54372 

4»  .  ' 

57*5 

74750 

2o2o4 

54546  ' 

.  So 

St2o 

75o5o 

20332 

54718 

51 

5835  • 

75230 

2o4pe 

54822  ' 

52 

58So  • 

75410 

70484 

C4926 

53 

5865 

7559Q,.  • 

ioSCo 

55o3o 

t 

54 

583o 

757  7  d 

20636 

5il34 

SS 

child  bonus,  for  Xit  chlU  itops*^ 

75I90 

2M8o 

54416 

56 

5»o5 

7Jo7o 

21558 

54517 

57 

5915 

76190 

21608 

545i2 

.  5e- 

Child  bonus  fox;  2Dd  child  stops 

59?5 

76310 

22176  . 

54134 

5» 

*  • 

*  $035 

76430 

22?a8 

542o2 

5945 

765Sp 

22278 

^1272 

(1 

S955 

7Q670 

2233q 

54340 

(2 

5965 

76790 

.^2382 

?44o8 

63 

59  7a 

76850  , 

2240.8 

51442 

64 

I 

rstir«M«nt  ^^^^ 

4478 

$;i736 

12930' 

4o8o6 

76 

4478 

4  ■ 

53736 

\ 

12930  ^ 

I 

4o8o6. 

;  Table  22  ^ 
Gross  I^ife  Income;  Life  Income  ^ax.  Net  Life  Income^ 


Excess  of  Net  Life  Incoime  in  Per  cent  of  Lowest  Life 


* '                 "  Income  Level 

tau  of 

Disoouxtt 

\\  \ 

Cross,  Lif  •  1 
Ipcosa  1 

'  D'4  1 

Lift  Zncoat  fict  Lif*  Znccic* 
Unci.  Ed.cash 
Transfer)  , 

 L!!  _J   

Excess  ,Net 
Llfa  Xncbci* 

secondary  school  plus' 

o 

1  '724  oil 

2fo  927  \ 

1  '443  o94 

0.0 

/  '               vocation*!  triklning  ^ 

'  -     ,                    ■  ,  f  ''v'  ' 

r  . 
•  10 

T3 

^     15  > 

253  711 
220  34o  ' 
tCI  228 

13o  4*1 0 

«to2  Goe 
•1H97 

(S  768 
53  465 

235  . 
30  164' 

46  450 
34  623 
•26  >75  ^ 
.     2o  265    '    . - 
15  8^6 
12  567 
4o  o74  ' 

8  157 

6  664 

5  489 

4  554 

247  259,  ' 
1?5  716  ' 
141  052  , 
110  2q5 
•6  75o 
.  6a  131'v' 
•  55  094 
45  ?o7  ' 
^     37  180^ 
Jo  749 
25  «11 

<».o 

0.0  ' 
0.0 
0.0  , 

cf  <o 

^,0.0 
0  .o 

.  ^            '  9id<Sls  Uvtl:  «duci|^iorr  * 

^  $57  08 r 

545  56.9 

Z  oil  ^12 

,  3«»4 

*  '    -  ,    plu»  training 

6 

1?  ■ 

•  12  ' 

311  5^ 

.284-395 
211  899 
160  4AS 
12)  2Co 
►  55.936 

6b  126 
4r3o3 
?f  '146 
31  9Zo 

'   76  1«p 
\  54 

39'  815  ' 
29  512  * 

.  22  2co    • . 
16  92*' 
(5*  o67 
lo  2o3  X 
'  8  o49 

.    6  4Qt 
5  146 

-  312  358  . 
129^797  • 
172  080. 
13o  932 
lol  o59 
79  <M>8 
62  481 
49  •922 
4o'258  : 
^     32  738 
2*6  824 

26.3 
23;7 
-  21.1 

M8*r 

%  16.5* 
.  14.3 

12.2   •  -J 
1o.2^|| 
8.3  W^^^ 
6*.5^ 
^4,7^  . 

'  ^     *     CyMasluA  plus 

*'      .  tminlng                   ^  * 

*  ^  / 

'     •  0 

a  .650  074' 

606  54t\r 

.2  08^'  394 

44.8 

5  , 

S 

9' 

ID 
>  tl 
.  12 

13  \ 

1.4 

15 

*  ■  ^15  S24 

'277  931 
i  ^-203  768 

•  151  652 
.U4  '491 

87  4^1 
67'  608 
•  52  770 
41  563 
33^004 
26  4o3 

--»»1'257  • 
'  57  637  -> 
^41  578 
*    3o  465 
22  645 
17  o55 
13  oco 
10  oil 
7  7>7 
6  124 
4  8«.o 

>s,3o7  532^ 
^223  2I0 
164  796 
123  651 
93  934 
72  3o9 

44  2q3 
35. 124 
'79  1o3  . 
22  i<55 

20.2 

16.1* 
12.1  t  • 
'  8.2 

4.6 

1*1 

-  2.3 

-  8.6  .  * 
1 1 ^5 

■  0 

2  144  621. 

610  155 

2  18^6  684 

61.5  ' 

-(rac^hochschul*)       ^    •  • 

>       \        ^     '               .  ' 

•  5 
6 
7 
.8 
9 

•lo 

12 
n 

14 
IS 

387  7?o 
,275  988 
199*J&57 
K6  575 
1o9  c4$ 
82  1C6 
.    62  494 
48  o33 
37  245 
29  111 
22  9^9 

9o  123 
63  7«4  ^  , 
4?  tf^  i 
n  5c4 
24  tU. 
18  617 
14  m 
lo^iM 

8  337 

6  141 

5  IM 

3o8  772 
.221  97<» 
162  3o4 
.    120  526 
9o  .768 
69  2-34  ^ 
.    53  472 
4 1  657 
32  7*^5 
7ft  n4S' 
io  85? 

24.9' 

JO. 5 

14.3 

0\.4 
^  4.6 

Q.2 

-  4.1  • 

-  8.1 

-  n'.ft 

Unlvsrsity 

0 

3  152  322 

*812  7o^ 

2  362  937 

,  63.7 

5 
6 
7 
5 
0 
K) 
11 
12 
1  1 

15 

?'i2  r»«i 
2o)  (.18" 
15?  ?4C 
.  112  115 

fi2  9Tj 
4^'  ft* 

2?  Hi 

Jol  -^if* 
.7)  *^^9  .  ' 
U  <^  ^ 

27  'V, 

2f>  4.1 

i-i 

8  N". 

1  ,     *  ■■■■5 

J2I  >nR 
>?l^  PI 
lii  i  T'O^ 
1?1  f^'l 

,     f^n  Ml 
'.2  r 
.;»»  ji'i 
V  2V> 
.    ?1  ^?'> 

>■,  ^"'^'Vi 

23,1 

ic.(.  - 

»  ,  lf».1 
U4 

;     ^,2  / 
»  i»..3 

r  ^ 

*- 

erIc 

* 

[          '  ♦ 

< 

90  . 


3.  Graduates  of  a  technical  c6llege'.(ga,chhQchschule)  also  tJend  to 
pay"  consia'erabJLe  ^et  taxes.  (ThiS  res.ult  stands  in  contrast  with 
  Study  "  ■     '  ' 


cri  ajuyue    ,  ,  ^ 

an  earlier  fi^tudy  y^-iCifllmer  ana^»1^ru^J;|i^  . 


lin  -  Germany  pa'-^^ei^s  wguld,  na  dou^^^. Indicate  that  the 
striking  picture  of  subsidisation      Mgher  Ifevels       education"    .  ' 
(and  incrtmq)  by  those  with  lower  levels,  carried  through  via  the  * 
education  budget,  i*  more  specific^  to  the  ciyil  service  thaii  to  the 
private  sector.  On  the  other  hanS  we  n^ed  to  explore  wheWT^the 
patterns  noted  for  IBJI-Germanv  are  truly  representative  of  the  * 
private  sector  j  which  seems  d^HJxtful. 


'   Tal>le  23  . 

Life  Education  Tax.  Uf e  Education  Transfer,  Net 


Sabsidv 


or  Net  Transfer^  respecl^ivelv  of  IBM  ^  employees 


1 

*  2 

\         — ■  r  1 
3 

4 

^  5 

7 

Lift  ZncoM 

(tnd.  Ed>  C«»h 
Trantfcr) 

Tot«I  Lite 
£du£«tlon  T^x, 

Cdvcatioix 
rransitr  1) 

tftt  trans ror 

taJt-T^rantttr- 
lUtla 

Second  »ry 
School 

Tratnliv} 

'  210  >?7 

1  443  094 

,  <l  03t 

19  3(0 

-  4t  77r 

3.53 

LducdC  ion 

545  5<> 

2  OM  512 

119  475 

V 

33  V40 

*  95  M5 

plus 

M  541  . 

^  0«9  394  ^ 

1^0  477 

44  3I( 

"  l<  091 , 

2.94 

t 

2  1t(  <t4 

. 1(3  t12 

71  191 

-  72  <2t 

.  2.02 

147  759 

U1  341 

.  K04 

1)  See  Table'  15. ,                         "  ' 

t)  loc.  cit. 
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c)  The  Distributive  Effect  of  Education;      Employees  in  the 
Private  sector  and  other  Public  Employees 

'Ihe  j>revious  analysis. was  confineil  to  the  group  of  civ4.1 
servants    who  comprise  approximately  1.8  mil^lion  of  the  3.4  jnil^ioix 
pul^Xlc  employees*  Tl;iis  group  was  chosen  since  the  general  . 
educational  employment  requirements >  prorrotion^  Income  levels, 
raisds^  .^ii   retirement  income    a^^e  routinized,  which  provides  a 
rather  reliable  baslsi  for  the  derj^vation  of  data.  The  Individual 
leyfel' was  choden,  I.e.  representative  individuals  of  .the  four 
.care6^  groups^  were  the  subject  of  the  euialysis    since  this  faci- 
litated inter^.group  comparison.    ^  *  >^ 


It;  is  desirable  to  extend  the  *inalys^s,  to  employees  in  the  private 
sector  and  to  other  public  employees.  For  want  of 'more  recent 
an^  more  complete  data  this  analysis,  bas  to  be  based  on  the 
modified  1964  dat^  of  Kittmer  and  Krug.^^^  / 

ASb  a  rule  employees  in  the  private  sector  retire  at  age  65* 
Retirement  income  was^not  included  since  wide«v Variations  occur, 
,  depending  on  the  amount  of  private  pensions  paid  to  employees 
^oyer  andabove  the  public  old  -age  insurance. 

The  study  was  based  on  an  Inalvidual  approach^  i.e./  as  in  our 
previous  analysis  representative  indlyiduals  in  different 
occupational  groups  l;ere  .stuaied.  Their  lifc'^  income  and  con- 
sequently their  taxes  attributable  to  education  were,  however,  " 
only  analyzed  up  to  their  retirement*  Since,  4:hi^s  practice.  * 
deviates  somewhat  from  the  one  cinployed  in  our  previous  ai>alysis 
of  the  *x:ivil  ^or'trlce,  an^coK:parabiiit^'^'^f  employees  in  a\l  sectors, 
seems  desirable, our  previous  anaXy^.is  will  be  extended  and  modifioa 
It  will  incluao  income  flows  and  associated  tax  paxments 
,  for  the  four  civil  service  careqr  groups  basea  on  active 
employment  up  to  age  65,  oxcluaing  retirement  intfomo. 

.  KuUmcr/Krag ,  "i>e2iehuTig  ^wischea  beruflicher  AuSbildung  und  , 
N!ettooinkoni..en  der  ausgcoildetein  t^ersonen'*",  in  Wirtscnaft 
und  Statlstik  1967 ♦  Statistischcs  Bunaesair^t,  Wi^sbajciorv, 
f967,  p. 572.        ^"  " 


92-  -  ■  • 


The  art^ual  income,  education  tax,  and  educational  transfers,  of \ 
the  fotjr  career  groups  vere  shown  in  Taibles  10  to  13,    For  ^he 
su'bsequeiit  analysis  it  is  assumed  that  the  income  levels,  attained  at 
age  62, "the  retirement  age  employed  ^.n  the  analysis  pf  civil 
servants^^also  applied  to  the  three  additional  years  of  active 
duty»  q-his  assumption  "and  the  fact  th}a|  retirement  income  .was 
excluded  in  the  following  analysis,of' course,  leads  to  different 
life  income,     life  tax,  life  transfer^  and  transfer-tax  residual* 


(1)  These  modifications  of  individual  values  yield  reduced 
values  of  compute^  life  gross, and  net  incomes,  life  income 
^d  life  value  added  tax,  and  consequently,  life  education 

,        '    V  ,         .  *   -  /       »  -  .  ' 

(2J  the  procedure  leaves  life  educational  transfers  unchanged 

since  ali  transfers  are  assumed*  to  accrufe  in  early  l^if e; 

(3)  lihe  transfer-tax  resl^ua^s.  for  individuals  in  all  four 
groups  appear  largdr  than  the  ones  computed  in  section  (b)  above,* 
sinc^  &  SRialler  aaount  of  taxes  is  accumulated  by  age  65  than  by 

age  76«  ^        ;     ,    '      '  -        .  . 

It  appears; to  be  of  little  interest  to  Show  all  individual  life^ 
totaO^s  under  the  present  procedure.  Only  the  modified  individual 
life  totals  of  life  eaucation  t^tx,  life  educational  transfers  and 
the>  consequent  tax-transfer  residuals  shall  be  presented  in 

Para^llel  to  the  previous  analysis  of  individuals  in  the  civil  > 

serviCA  groups  we  present  the  simple  sum, over  life  of ^these 

values,  and  the  present. Vcilues  from  the  position,  of  a  fi^st  grader/ 

discounting  future  receipts  and  jfixpcnditures  at  a  ^^atb^Sf  *5 

per'  cent.    The  general  patterns  observed  in  the -ijrevious  analysis 

ar6  retained,'  r^though  changes  in  the  indicatea  directions  can  be  - 

observed. 

In  ordpr  to  facilitate  comparability.^of  civil  servants  and  other 
employeGs  Jln^the  public  ^and  in  tne^priy^ite  sectors*  the^  data 


;7M 
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ilfe  Educational  Trarisfer>  Life  Education  Tax,  Transfer- 
Tax  Resicfual  of  ClvXl  Servantg. 

(up  to.  Age  eS.i  Excluding  Ketiafement  Income)/ r 


f 

career 
group  ' 

life  educar 
tlonai  trans- 

^er  \ 

life  educa- 
tion tax  ^  ♦ 

4 

transfer- tax 
resiid^pl  .  V 

top  ' 
level 

161348,00 

+  86873*20 

hi^lier 

44386,00 

53566.73  . 

-  9180.^3 

-  .  undis- 
.coutited- 

middle 
*  • 

lower 

23840,00***^ 
lft26o<oo  ^  ; 

33520.93 
25101.85  • 

-  9680.93 

-  58^3^85 

top 
levesi 

<^44:>c^to6 

10905.97  ' 

H-  70532.X)9^ 

-  values 
distounted 

high^^ 
miodle 

JOJ4.4r^vb 

|8138,69 
1521O980 

'6252.35  ' 

+  1jl886.3«t 

at  5%. 

lower 

r  1025i • *7       .  • 

*' 

< 

o   ■    ,  • 
ERIC  . 

f 

xeportea  by  KOlwer  and  Krug^>  for  1064    had  to  be  updated  to  1^73 
~       income  levels.  W  this  purpose  they  Were  inflated  by  the - 
indices  c£  labour-management  contracrts  in  industry  and  of 
^PheduJe-  incomes  o£  the  contractually  employed  in.^he  public 
sector*^^  (Tablets).    '   .  .     '  ^  '\ 

Spine  problems  and  inaccuracies  arising  in' these  computations 
-  ,    ought  to'  be  , mentioned: 

(1)  Sihco  no  Mta  concerning  lifeUnccLe  tax.  for  theW^  groups  was 
available,  approximations  had  to  bW  foi^d  using  ^he  relationship 
between  life  income  and  life  tax  f6r  civil  servants.-^^  - 

*   I  .  ■    f  ^ 

t2)  It  coiild  not  be  ascertained  whetherXpr  not  published  net,  life 
^      income  exclua^d'or  included ^spcj^l  ^ecurity  deductions,  such  as 
'  medical  insuranpe^  etc;'  Since  civli  &lnts  do  not  pay  so^al 
security  taxes  a  strict  comparability  could  not  be  ascertained. 

•  ■  ■  •    •    V       '  .  ■- .  '  V-  ■    •  ■ 

^(3)  The  procedure  used 'to  approximate  .J9.73  incomes  could  not  take 
into  account  that  particma,rly,  higher  level  white-collac  workers 
usually  received  femunetatioiTs  in  excess  of.  the  wages  laid  down 
in  labor  contracts.  This  {^ould  cause  a  downward  bias  in  the  income 
and  tax^data  deiived;  the  bias ^s  probably  particularly  prononnced 
in  higher  income  groups. 

Y    .       .  .  • 

(-4)  During  the  period  19<3,J  to  'j/73,chariges  took  placie  in  the  edi^- 

cavional  prerequisites  *f 6/ certain. higher  studies  and  cer^iain,  jobs- 
'  ^  (e;g4^,  Fa:e;fegui sites  for  engineering  were  stepp^^  up  radically)^ 
This  vould  result  in  higher  educational  inputs  fot  npminally  the'soin 
jobs^.  Tliese  increased  educational  inputs  lead  to  highe?  1973  incomes 
than- those  e^stixaatcki  on  the  basis  ojf  1964  data,.  4 


Kuamor/Kriw:  op.'cit> .  \h.  572  •     ,        ^  ,    *  ^  ^ 

i)  ^'  '  • 

•'Index  dcr  tariflichen  Wochenarbeitszciten  und-der  Tarlfgch^lter 
-     dcj?  AngcstcUten  ^nd  Arfaciter  in  d^r  aowerblichen  Wirtschaft 
•  <5GbiotsKdrpoYsc;iafton^,  in    Statlst^.scnos  Janrbuch,  1973 

-  U  iidlDjahr  1973  ocr  c^cwcrblichen  Wirtscnaf  t  una  uer  Gt^iets- 
kSrper^chartcn,  in:  Ix^ctitut  fUr  Wirt schaltsf or s Chung,  ifo- 
•  •  Schnelldienst,  acft  47,  Uov,  21,.  l^n*  — ^ 

^  3)Se,e  F|gure  11  based  on  data  from  Tables  14  and;15.  . 
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;Ihe  retative  patterns  observed  for  civil  servants,  a^e.  repeated  ^ 
here,  w4.th  one  possible  excqptjton.  Higher  education  leads  to  higner 
life  incomes.  As  Table  26  4hQws,    thehighest  life  income  can  t>e 
observed  foe  university  graduates,  followed  rather  closely  by  graduates 
of.  tlie  iFachhochschtt^e.  The ^owes^t  ijjcoiTie  is  earned  by  .thqse, 
without  any  specific  trashing.  Since  taxes^are  income  related, 
the  pattern  repeats  itself  for  l>fe  income  tax  and  li,f e.  education  * 

'         '   '  *i      *  :     '     .  .       '  .    '  '  -  r . 

The^cpmputabion*  Of  educational  taransfers  is  b^sed.  on  the  follcy- 
ing'  per  piupli  Costs  put>lished  by  the  Minist?er  o?  Education  and 
Science*',:     -         .  .  .    .     ,  ; 

•     y'  '     '  '  '  '  ^  .  - 

Element;^ry  and  Secondary  ScHoal  DM  2140  ' 

'ReaXschuXe      -  2750'           ,  "              .  ; 

V   Gymnasium    .    v'  •  '     ■  ^DM'333p  "      /   '  -     /*'        '  * 

•  ^  ^Vocational  Schools  DK  36 70j  DH  Jl-2g4  per  pupil"  ^.  ' 

Higher  Vq'cational  Schools  DM  1520* 

The  life  tax^  c(^putati.diis.ha<^e  been  carried  out  analogously  to 
the  procedures  used  fox:  civil  servant?^ 

The  net  effect  of  the  educational'* system  can  be  measured  either  ' 
as  transfer-tax.  residual  or  as  ratio;     the  tax-transfer  ratio 
-    w^s  chosen  here*  Both  in  essence  convey,  the  same  result  althq^xgh  ^ 
the  rat  16  lends  itself  to  intet-^ group  comparison  more  aptly.^ 
The  transferxtax  residual  shc>«  a  net  transfer  for  the  mosjt 
educated  and  \he  least  educated.  The  latter  result  was  'not  observea 
for  civiX  servants'cf  the  lower  echelons.  However,  they,  show  con- 
side^ably  higher.  Income  than  the  untrained.  The  pattern,  however, 
seems  to^sup'port  results  of  other  studies  of  distribution,  viz. 
that  the  ntain  burden  of  a  system  is  generally  borne  by  the  middle 
/-  income- groups .        *         '  '        ■  # 


Der  Bundesmihister  far  Bildunc  unci  Wissenschaft,  infornationen 
bildunn  wissenschaftv  Bonn  9/7^ ,  S;  133  . 

^^^Vocational  schools,  t^rec  pupils  occupy  oi>e  position  as  they 
attend  school  only  part  of  the  aay.  \  ' 
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'Figure  11     ,  . 

^  '  it^ 

,  Net  Life  Income  -  Life  Income  Tax;    A  Comparison 

'  (corresponding  to  civil  servarvts*  incomie  excluding 

retirement  income) .  *  ' 

Life  Income  Ta:^  ^       '   '      . .  .  - 

in  10  !Chousands     *  .    '  ; 


Net  Life 
Xncom^  In 
100  'fhousan<is 


H: 
1>: 


tiop  level  swrvico 
iowor  aoi*vico 


a),j  University  crnduatc 
b  J :  cnfjlncorinff  school  prnirfuat>v 
c  ) ;  fioruf GfachscliuU   (vocf.tional  scliool) 
dM  practical  traiiiiuR'  t 
o)i  or*  ihr  job  trnininfe^ 
V)i  n6  training 


for  a,  compar.ision  ace    Tables  10  tor13*« 


Transfer-Tax  Residuals^  for/  Individuals  \dth  ^''^^ ^ ' 
Dif f erent  ^ucatlon  and/or  Occupation 


11     ■    '  1 
(J) 

to 

tAJ  (3),  «  ^ 

tax 

si,*?? 

,22,  WS'^ 

<a,ooo 

2S»5325'^ 

0.%7 

,  1 )  See  Figure  /11 , 

2)  ;5oe  Table yi5:  educ^ionaS^^J^^^^^      >'t^P  levex  civil  service* 

3)  ^  yvixxnci  oicmontary /schoffl  at  liM  ai^tOj  9  years* Gymnasium  at  - 
DM  3330, /during  viiich  tx  st.lpond\of  IiM  1952  under  tho  jDundosaus* 
biXduncrsTordorungs^oscts  1»  paidSfor  tho  last  3  yqarsj  3  years » 
PachhachscJiuic  at  hiA  yj^Ch  anda  3*years '  stipend  at  DM.3571  under 
tho  Hurtdosausbilduncsf cJrdoruiiffSKeset^  (for  coraputation  of  JrACh-  ^ 
hochschulc  oxpcndi tyros  per  student  soe  StatlsticcUoa  BunOcs- 
a«Jit,  yicabadens  Wirt^cli^ft  und  Statistilc  NP  1972,  p.  1522. 


^)  ^{ypats*  clemoniairy  schpol  at  DM  21  ^Oj  If  yearrf 
DH '1224;  2  years' bcrufsbildonde  Sciiulo  at  DM  1 


,5) 


Uealschulo  at 
520, 


9  y!6ard*J5^lGmon.tar3'  school  at  )>II  Z\hO\  2  years*  Bcrufsschule  nt 


•  k  » 
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Tha  tax  transfer  ratios  show  the  degree  of  the  benefit  or  .c6st  per- 
haps  more  cieatly.  Valuds  abo^e^  pne  llidicatQ  ^higher  costs,  thpse 
below  one  higher  benefits,  Evidc^i^iy  tke  highfe^t  educrational  —     ,  . 
and  incomer-  group  is  not  only  best  ofc£.in  absolute  terms  ,but 
also  in  relative  terms*    Th^ tax-transfer  ratio-is  imallest,  i.e. 
they  pay  only  about  one--third  of  ^the  educational  transfer  in  ,  , 

•  terms  of  education  taxfes.*  ("Figure  12). 

A  word  of  caution  should  be  added*  The  data  ,  derived  for  indi- 
viduals in  groups  other  than  civiX  servants  may  exhibit  some  in- 
consistency*    Many  ifs  were  involved  in  the  analysis*  By 
,comp2lrison  the,  analysis  of  civil  servants  appears  more  reliable* 
A  quantitative  comparison  between  the  two  over  and  Iseyond 
general  pattetns  and  tendencies  does  not  seem  called  for« 

d)   An  Analysis  of  Groups;  , 

The  Case  of  the  Civil  getvants         '  « 

The  question  of  *;ho  finances  whose  education  iias  been  attacK.ed 
from  one  ^angle;  t.e»,does  a  redistribution  between  different 
educational  groups  occur., This  question  has  been  answered  in 
the  affirmative*   '  ^ 

^  Another  question  suggests  itself:  Do  entire  economic  groups  who  ^re 
"Tfieterogeneous  with  reg  <rd  to  their  educational  background 
generally  finance  their  own  education.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
extend  such  an  analy^I^  to  varioug  groupings,  such  as  sectors 
of  an  economy  or  regions.  For  labk  of  suitable  data  a  more  modest' 
^  subject^  of  analysis  h^s  to  be  chosen.  Sinde  the  d^ta  on  civil 
servants  are,  most  complete  they  phall  bo  anaityzed  £^s  a  group.  , 

The  analysis  of.  individuals  led  u^  to  conclude  that/  at  Icaa^ 
.  when  using  raw*  i^e^^undiscounted^tax  and  transfer  data,  the 
'  most. highly  odu<^ate'd  group  of  civil  servants  (the  university 
graduates)  receive     net  transfer,  while  the  three  lower  groups 
pay  2^  net  tax**  *  • 
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■  Jax-Trartsf  er  Ratloa' |A«Prf  On-Uhdlsr.ofced  Jransfp; 
"     Receipts  and-Tax¥aviriW^-iK.DljrfPT.pnt'occur)atlr,n>.  / 
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In  order  to  estimate  .g^oup  totals  the  modified  indlvld.ual 
values^  i»e. ,  those  derived  in  the  previous^section,  excluding 
retirement  inc^O/  were  multiplied  by  the  number  of  civli 
servants  in'  each  group,  -       .  . 

The  xesults  ot>taln^d*for  individuals^  of  course,  also  hold  for 
the  group  as  a  whole,  yhe  system  very  clearly  Is  of  greatest 
advantage  to  university  graduates,,        .     .  ^ 

As  the  percentfitge  figures  iii  Tables  Zli^  and  27(b)  show,  ihe\^ 
top-level  ciV;Ll  service,  which  comprises  18,9  per  cent  of  $he 
'  total  'civij... servants,  rece^^ves  a  mor^  thari  proportional  share  of 
the  net  llfcf  income  (25,0  per  cent  if  we  do  not  discount  income 
.figures,  22* 9 .per. cent  if  we  disgount  them  at  %  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
On  the  ^ther  hand  over  their  lifetime  they  pay  a  ftto/e  -  than 'propor- 
tional   share  of  the  education  taxes  (30,1  per  cent  ii  they  are 
left  undiscounted,  26,5  per  cent  at  a  5  per 'cent  disicjount  rate*). 

Of  Course/  the  overproportipnal  sharp  of  •  taxes,  for;  education 
paidi'by  the  top  gtoup  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  over- 

? proportional    share  of  educational  transfers  received  by  this 
group.  As  ,a  group  the  top-^level  civil  servants  receivq,  an  ex- 
cess of  DM  24,23a  Million  over  what  they  p>y^  in  Jcajjes  for 
educatioi;!.  Xt  taxes  and  transfers  aro  discounted  at  5  per  cent  _ 

.  the  excess  transfer  is  reduo^d  tomewhat  to  DM'll5./5^6  m';J.lllon. 

All  other  career  groups    who  are  not*,  unlVersity  graduates  paj* 
a,  net  tax,  a^  wc  know  from  the  analysis  of  individual  receipts 
and  payments,  'This  net  tax  amounts  to  an  estimted  total  of 

10,599  million  fo£  Uies6  three  career  groups.  ,Since  ttte  ^ 
aggregation  retains  the  basic  patterns  observed  in  individuals^ 
a  net  transfer  and  not  a  net  tax,  is  .ob$erv4d  for,  discounted^  valSes. 
For  example,  at  a  5  per  cent  rate  of  discount  a  net  subsidy  or 
transfer  accrues  to  the  three  lower  groups.  |n  a  total  amount 
'of  DM  IsU^^'millitftiS,  .  '  * 

The  pattern    of  tnc  relative  distrxbutioA  jjcwccn  the  four  caxoei: 
groups  is  illustrates  more,  cxoarly  in  Figure  13.  The  relative  aistri- 
bution  of        nor.ber  of  civil'  servant^*  not  lifp  incoriic,  life 
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Table  27(a) 

'  ^  '  '    *        /      ,     «        ^  ' 

0i«tri6utl«n  or  ^mb»r  CivlX  Servtmt*.  or  K»t  ilfo,  Inc«»e,  Net  Uf«  Educ»Uon  Tax, 
fuid  Ufo  Ed4ic*tionfta  tr.-iosf^r*  by  Corttr  Croupa*  Aa»punt»  pascd or^  Civil  s*rvAnt  Inet>»Q 
up  t«  Acq  65 »   Excluding  «irtir«»cttt  ln^*m*r  (\in<ii»countcd  1973  i'lcuroi)  , 
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Table  2?(b)i 


pi»trlbuti»i>  XuK^^r  or  CtVll  SorvAnts,  'or/Vtt-  Lirm  Xneomc,  Not  Lire  £djLcati»n  T«x, 
•nd  Llf*  CducAtionAl  Tr«n»fcjj-»  by  Caroojr  Croup*?  A^xxntz  :iz.:xc\<on  CivJki  Sorvtfnt  Incoiio 
up  t«  Ac*  65,  Excludlnc  S»i^lro»»ntl  Incop#  (l973  akoxinta  diacountcd  at  5  por  ctni) 
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1)  Results  of  the  Personnel  Sitructure 
Survey  of  February  10,  1972*        ,  " 

Information  of,  the  Deutscher  Beam- 

*  tenbund,  Bonn-uad  Godesberg, 
Communication  Alct-2. 

•  IlI-677-'03/H-M,  August  .29/ 1974*  / 

2)  Undiscounted  net  life  income,  (in- 
cluding'educational 'cash  transfers) 
of  civil  servants  see  Tables  10  to 

13  (+  5  monthly  net  incomes,  age  $2)* 

3)  JJet  life  income  discounted  at  5  per 
cent  (inqluding  educational  cash 
transfers) J    computations  follow  the 
procedure  outlined  under  "General 
.Model",  see  Tables  1iD  to  13* 


^)  Undiscounted  values  of  life 
edtication  tax:  16  per  cer\t  of  ^ 
life  income  tax  +  1*6  per  cent 
of  net  .life  incomje  (value 
added  tax  share)  see  Table  2k\ 

5)  Life  education  tax  discounted 
at  5  per  cent* 

6)  Life  educational  transfers;  the 
sum  of  the  cost  of  schooling 
attributable  to  a  pupil  and 
educational  cash  transfers  • 

7)  Life  education  transfer  dis- 
cptmted  at  5  pei*  ce^it,  s^e 
Table  24*  . 


Figure  15 


Relative  Share  of  Life  Income »  Life  Education  Tax 


emd  Liffi  Educa.tional  Transfer  Accruing  to  the  Four 
Civil.  Service  >  Career  Groups     ,  Z  *  ^  ' 

(values  discounted  ht^S  per  cent;    undiscounted  values) 
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*  D.for  a  oumerical  xeprcocntc?,tion  see   Tables  27(a)  and  Cb) . 


education  tax  and  life  education  transfer  using  undiscounteti- 
data  appears  in  Table  27(a)*  discounting  values  has  the  general, 
effect  of  reducing  the  relative  share  of  the  higher  income 
groups,  who  are  also  mdre  highly  educated*   (See  Figure  15). 

•   If  the  grbup  pf  civil  servants  were  t<)^ finance  its  own  education,. • 
this  would  imply  that^the  sum  total  of  all  transfer-tax  residSSlsJ 
would  have  to  equal  zero.  This  is  evidently  not  the  case.  Even 
when  val\ies  are  not  discounted  transfers  to  all  groups  jointly 
excfeed  taxes  by  alinost  DM  14  million.  If  values  are.  discounted 
the  excess  transfer  is  even  larger*    *  Mr  ^  / 

♦Thus  we  have  to  conclude  that  the  grtjup  of  civil  servants 
does  not  pay  for  its.  own  education,  but?' is -subsidized  rather 
massively  by  other  groups*  -     -       .  \ 

3.  A  Comparison  of  Costs  and  Benefits  of  Higher  Education 
as  Reflected  in  Family''  Income  ' 

In  our  analysis  we  looked  at  cost  of  ^education  to  the'publie. 
'a  considerable  shate  ck  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of 
education,  however,  is  born  by  the  family.  Particularly  the  phase  of 

•    higher*  education  iijvolves  opportunity  losses  of  income  since  the 
student  dtfes  not  receive  as  much  income  during  his  period 'Of 

^    education  as^  if  he  were  employed* 

*  ♦  ,  ^  *  ' 

In  order  to  deduce  how  family  income  is  affected  by  the  opportunity 
losses  due  to  education  the  .Jife  income  flow  of  two  families 
will  ber^wmpared.  .    •    i..>  .        '  \ 

In  the  example  investigatea  the  father  is  ^  civil  servant* in 
lower  csivil  service,*  while  .for  the  son  two  alternatives  ai;e  '  ' 
simulatea:  (a)  that  ^e  attains  the  san\e  education  and  job  .as 
his  father;  and  (b>^that  he  attains  university  education  and 
'   employment  in  the  top-level  civil  service.      '  *• 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  tno  annual  f awily  income  of  both 
father  ai)d  son  in  the  lowex,  ciyii  sdrvicc  v/as  treated  as 


a  Ijase  (100  per  cent).    The  family  income  of  the,  father  in  the 
lower  Pivil  service  amd  the  son  in  a  top  level  service  i» 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  fozner  income «  ^ 

,Up  to     tHe  time  when  the  father  reaches  age  40  no  .d4.f fer^nces 
.  are  observed;  in  both  cases  the  son  attends  school.  ^In  the 
case  o£  the  fafher    lover   /  son    top-'level    family,  the  total 
family  .'income,  during  the  son's  higher  education  is  lower  t^ian 
that  of  the  father    lower    /son    lower  service    family  (about 
84.5  per  cettt)«  This  income  reduction  totals  .about  3^,145. 
During  the  time  of  the  soft's  practical  post  graduate  training 
(Referendar)  the  familir».s  Income  is  still  11.5  t>er  cent  lower  ; 
than  that  of  the  family  where  both  fatherland  son  ar«  in  .the  lower 
•service*  ...        "         •  '\ 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  son*s  practical  pps^^aduatet  training 
following  graduation,  the  father  is  54  years  old;  the  annual 
f2unily  Income  is  i)ow  higher  than  th»t  of  the  other  family.  Only 
several  years  later  is  the  accumulat'ed  family  income  of  both 
types  of  families  roughly  the  same.  ' 

The  total  family  income  of  father  and  son  combined  computed^ 
over  the  expected  Ijife,  span^  of  the  father  is  28, per  cent  higher 
for  the  family  with>the  son  who  reaches  the  **top- level"  service. 

Tables'  28-29  show  the  time,  series  of  the  fathers',  the  ^ons\ 
and  the  families'  annual  income.    A  plot  bi  the  two  anhual 

family,  incomes'  .appears  in  Figure  14.    •  ^  ^  ' 

T^he  abscissa  represents  the  father's  age.  It  is  assumed  that 
tathers  and  sons,  follow  a  typical  pattern  of  Hf e  outlined  ?or  ^ 
representatives  of  the  four  civiif  soryico  caifecr  groups  in 
?ahles  10  to'13.1*he  lower  qivil  servant  is  assumed  to  complete  . 
his  military  service  at  a^e  21,       to  marry  *at  age  24,  to  have. a  ^ 
first  child  at  agiT  26,  and  his  second  at  age  28.  The  top^lcvol 
civil  *ser van t  comp^lotes  the  njilitary  service  at  age  20 
marries  at  aga,  29,  nas  his' first  cnild  at  age  30,  his  second 
aE  age  33.  His  children  arc  assumed *to  rcaca  the  same  level  of 
education  .as  their?  'father.  •        '  ^ 
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Father^  and  Son 
\  "Lovei*  Civil  Service" 

Fath-ci*^  "Lover",  *  .  4  - 
Son,  "Top  hovol 
vCi\':ll  borvicfc 
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■•-At:  age  2X  the  father  isr  drafted,  which  accounts  for  hU  sudden  drop 
tin  income  during  this  period.  Up    to  the  time  when  the  fathers 
reach  age  40  both  families  draw  the  same  Income.       ^  *  . 

The  son#  Who  follows  the  same  cwceer  as  hii  father  (lower  civil 
service)  enters  into  gainful  employment  when  his  father  reaches 
ag6  4U  After  fiye  years  he  is  drafted.  This  accounts  for  the 
drop  in  his  income  at  the  rime  his  father  reaches  age  46,  After 
his  return  to  work  the  fauaily  income    rise^up  to  the'fatheir's  ^' 
retirement  (62  or'IsS  respectively).  After  his  retirement  the 
famly  e;cperiences  a  reduction  in  income  since  the  son's  income 
dpe§  not  increase  any  longer.  On  the  contrary ^  since. his  own 
cliildffen  are  no  longer  dependents ,  he  no  JLonger  receives  the 
child  Bonus ^  which  explains  the  further  d'rog  in  tlie  family 
income,  when  the  father  has  peached  age  66  and  .66/  respectively* 

Looking  at  the  second  family  we  observe  a  somewhat  different 
pattern.  a?he  son  completes  his  military  service  one  year  earlier 
than  the  other  son*  This  father's  incojae  during. this  period  is 
higher,  since  he  still  receives  the  child  bonus,  for  his  sOn, 
who  ^as  not  yet 'completed  his  education*  The  son  receives  a 
stipend  under  the  Bundesausbildungsfdrderungsgesetz  during   ^  ^ 
the  last  ^  years  of  the  Gymnasium  and  during  his  studies  at  the 
university.  This  stipend  does  not  suffice  to  raise  family  income 
to  the  ievei  attained  by  the  other  family  where  both/*  father 
an^  son^are  working.  Following  his  graduation  the  son  pnt6rs 
a  three  year  practical  post  graduate  training,  as  Referendar,  during 
which  he  receive^  a    maintcn^ncci  support  but  no  salary.  Follow- 
ing his  graduation  his  father  no. longer  receives  a  child  bonus, 
for  him  and  consequently  his  income  drops.  ^The  combined  income 
of , both  fiither  and  kon  still  falls  short  of  that  of  the  other 
famfly.  Upon  completiorf  of  has  training  perioc^^the  sbn.  enters 
the  top-level  civil  service  and  the  family  income  at  this  point 
rises  above  tl>at  of  the  other  family*  The  father  is  now    54  years 
old.  The  .j^aMily's  income  continues  to  rise  up  to**the> father's 
retirement  vnereupon»a,  temporary  reduction  in  family  incon.e  is. 
suffered.  Since  the  son^  has  nor  reachea   his  top^income/  .his 
increased  income  soon  overcompensates  his  loss. 
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The'  differences  in  family  incoihe  can  be  seen  iguite  olearJor^  ^ 
in  the  plot  in  Figure        -  The  absolute  differences  are  also 
shown  in  Table  30,  colijmn '(4) .    The  combined  .income  of  the 
father  lower  civil  service  /  son  top-level  civil  Service 
family  is  expressed  at' percentage  of  the  other  felly's  income, 
Furthermore  the  rows  identified  by.  letters  show  cummulative 
values  for  r^le^fin^j^^iSds.  The  time  series  information  co<i-  - 
taii\ed  in  Ta1?le  3C>1  colum^5)  is  plotted  in  Figure  15, 

'The  cumulative  data  ^how  that"up  to  the  tjjne  the  ,two  fa-ttiers 
reach  age  37  the  cumulative  family  income  of  the  J^amily  with 
bbth  father  and  son  in  thfe  Iwer  civil  service  is  higher.  ^ 
Looking  at  the  fatheir's  ^life  ^span  up  to  age  76,,  arid  not  includ- 
ing the  grand  children's  income  the  family^  where 'the  son  attained 
university  education, achieves  128  per' cent  of  ^;he  Qther  family.* 
income.       "  .  '  ' , ,  . 

\  ^    '  '  -    '        ■     \  ^       <  '  .  \^ 

we  can  conclude'  that  a  consicerabie  opportunity  loss  is  caused 

by  the^  higher  education  of  the  son.  Particularly,  if  we.  consider 
that  father  and  son  generally  do\ct  sta^  ih  the  same  household 
once  the  son  marries,  the  income  pattern  suggests  a  sizable  inter- 
generation  transfer  frpm*  father  to  son>  since  the  father  prer 
sumably^  contributes  to  the*  support  of  his  son  at  least  up  to 
't?he  son's  graquatlon,  whereas' it  appears  l^ss  likely. that  the 
son  supports  the  father  J.ater  in  his  life. 


'4,  The  Equity  or- Inequity  of ,  the  Pis'cal  Systbm  1) 


So  far  this  analysis,  has  been  carried  out    solely  for  the  - 
educational  system  as' ah  isolated  an<3  ^p4rafe  part  of'  the  * 
public  houcehola.  The  questions  of  allo^ative  ana  distributive 
effects  Of  the  educational  system  was^con^ned  to  determining 
whcth'er  or  fiot  the  recipient  of  an  educational  transfer  eventually 

.pays  thfe  public  educational  system  back  what  he  has  received.  The 
concliision^that  could  be,  drawn  iwas  that  at  Icastvfchose  with 

'higher  education  aid  not.  ^         .  ' 


The  approaciT  t^en  in  this  section  is  based  on  a  suggestio«i 
made  by  Ministerialdirigent  Dr.  Roeloffs  of  the  Federal  ^ 


Ministry  of  bducation  and'Scicnccr  Bonn, 
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Table  30  . 
^  ^       -v     .  - 
Family  Incoi9e  Diff ereiyfcial  between  Families  \^ere  Father 
and  Son  are  ,in  the.  "LQwer  Civil  Service"  ana  Families 
ivhere  Father  is  ■Ln  the*  "Lower",  Son  in  the  fTop  Level 
Service"  .   ' 
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Whether  sucH  a  isyste^n  can  be  consitjered  fair  or  not  obviously 
Is  a  question  loaded  vith  complexity*  ,|iut  one  thing  we^can 
say  definitely  is,  that  It  does  not  solely  depend  pn  the 
allocative  or  distributive  effect  of  the  education  budget. 
What  tangible  and  intangibly  benefits,  a  person  or  groups  con- 
vey upon  soci^y  at  large  caii  hardly  be  ascertained.  But  one 
'small  step  in  this  direction,  howev^er,  can  be  taken  without 
enterincf  upon  a  path'  strewn  with  ovcr-elabprate  systems  of  _ 
assumptions.  '  .  A*.  . 

*"^? 

-  ^        .  •* 
*  As  a  partial  priterion  of  equity  We  investigate^  whether  the 
residual  net  tax  paid  by  an  individual,  when  we  subtract  the 
educational  transfers  received  from  the  total  life  ta:;es  paid 
by  him, Exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the- average  residual  tax* 
We  would  expect  in  an  equitcUale  system, which  levies  taxes  oa 
the  basis  of  any  of  the  accepted  principles,  that  the  net  xe- 
,siduaX  still  retains  a  certain  progre^sivity.  The  higher, 
more  educated  groups  ought,  to  pay  a  higher  than  average  re- 
sidual t^;  . 

This^.equity  criterion  was  applied  to  the  four  civil  service 
career  groups.  In  Table  31     the  summary  computations  are 
presented.  As  is  Well  knovm  frpio  the  previous  analysis  the  life  . 
taxes  (income  tax  plus  value  added  tax)  as  well  as  the  educational 
transfers  are  highest  for,  the  more  highly  educated.  The  residual 

^      R  th 

tax        of  the  i     ^xoup  is  obtaineo  by  substraction  of  transfers 
fraa.  total  taxes  (not  education  taxes). 

The  last  column  of  Table  31      shows  their  values.  The  negative 
signs  indicate  pelow  average  residual  taxe^,  the  positive  sign 
above  average  rcsiaual  taxes.  The  two  higher  career  groups  thus 
pay  above  average  residual  taxes,  the  two  lower  groups  below 
average  residual  taxes.Tneso  results  suggest  that  higher  income 
qroups  ^ifinance  a  koxQ  tnan  proportional  share  of  the  public 
household.  ^      "  . 

In  the  last  resort,  of  course  ve  cannot" say  vliother  the  fiscal 
systonx  is  progressive  or  regressive    While  ^the  tax  systoht  appears 
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arable  51 

The  Equity  of  the  Fiscal'  System: 


•     \  ^ 

• 

Car 0 or  Growp 

^ — :  

A  ; 

'  lowfer-  civil 
5orvAco 

161  3^* 

19  260 



162 

287^  92a 

-  12JJ  ^hh 

middle  civil  ' 
service. 

.245  125 

221  285 

287  928 

-    66  6«»3  ' 

— — _ 

higher  biyll 
service 

hh  386 

350  '•13 

287  928 

+    62  «»85 

top  level 
civil  service. 

.161  3«»8 

393a '•85 

287  928 

.  -  ^  , —  - 
-^^^  557 

4 

28  80i)iMill» 

• 

'120  762  fail* 

DM 
PM> 

mil 

H  = 

i6ij  9»;2:5  Hill*- 

DM 

109  323  Mill* 

DM 

'»23  819  Mill* 

D>J 

287  928  m 

T^  ^s'life  d^ncomo  and  valt^e  added  tax  or  .person  i 
*       =  average  lii*^  tax  miniis  ^i^'o  e<iiication  tax  per  civil  servant 
<r?  a  life  tax  minus  lif'e  education  tax'  of  person  i 
C.       education  transfe-r,  tp'  person  i 

mR         JR  IjV  ^  - 

**      -  *       '  , 
=  , group  total. 'Of  lire  tax. 
njinus.  life  oiiucation  tDx 
^   -  for  ali  civil  servants 
'in  the  "lovei:" /'middle", 
^         »*hlghcr'^  and  "iop  level" 
strVicos,.  respectively 


progressive  we  have  to  attempt  to  attribute  the  benefits  of" 
public  expenaiture  to  Income  groups.  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  s'iep,.  h'QMevexF%^5  cannot^conciu^e  definitely  whfether  or. 
notj  the  system  is  equitable^*  As,  far  as  the.  revenue  side  of 
the  public  hous.ehoXds  is  doncejrncd  ^  certain  progressivity  among 
groups  iftMx  different  ievels  of  educatd^on  seems  to  exist.  ^ 
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III.  Efficiency  and  Equity  of  the  Educational  System: 
»  -      Sprae  Thoughts  for  Reform 

An  educational  system  can  be  said  to  be  inefficient  if  it  does 
not, Use  the  available  htUnan  resources  in  the  best  possible  manne^r. 
This  implies  that  if  those  able  to  utilize  higheir  levels  of 
educat:ion  do  not  receive  the  same  education,  society  looses; 
The  actual  GNP  is  likely  to  be  less  than  the  potential  GNP 
which  would  result  from  a  more  adequate  use  of  potential  human 
resources*    *  .        '  ^ 

SiiWlarly  it -i^an  be  argued  that  an  educational'system  i.s  in- 
equitable if  it  tends  to  distribute,  its  benefits  in  such  a  way  that 
the  middle  and  .upper  income  groups  are  the  major  recipients  ^ 
^of  these Jt>enef its.  This  notxn  seems  fairly  acceptable  when  one 
considers  thd^  most  nominal  tax  schedules  of  the  Western  countries 
embody  some  kind  of  progressive  equity  norm,  (This  is^  so  even  thcCugh 
the  actual  tax  incidence  is  considercibl^  .less  than  the  nominal 
tax  inciddnce  of  the  middle  and  upper  income  groups.)  *  , 

How  then  can  both  the  efficiency  and  the  equity  of  the  educational 
system  be 'improved?    -    '  .    '  *      *  , 

*•  ""a 

'»  •  '  ^     '  '  *- 

IS^icienc/-^uld  be  improved  if  tho-^re  able  couid  be  led  or  in-' 
duced  to  actually  utilise  higher  levels  of  education.  Xn  order 
to  provide  this  inducement  a^  set  of  economid,  social,  and  cultural 
stimuli  may  be  required*  -  .  "  ,   *         ,  ' 

At  the  iGivel  of  the  cconoistic  system  incentives  woultT  haVe  to  be 
provi^aed  ^which  woula  be  so  attractive  as  ^to  keep  the  individual 
pupil  or  stUQont  awa^y^from  the  labour  market.  No  dpubt,  if  a  student 
actually  coula  calculate  the  implicit  .educational  transfer  he^ 
is  receiving  by  proceeding  with  his  education  his  assessment 
might  bo* somewhat  different,  ilowever/,|the  onj-y  instrumental- 
variable  at  the  economic  level  consists  of  ii>-casn  or  inrkinu  ^uu- 
sidles  or  transfer  payjficnls  maae  to,  tiie  individual/ ^hese  transfer 
payments  nave  to  be.  at^  loaot  as  ninh  as  the  subjective  evalucaion 
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ot  thpi  present  cash  income  foregone  by  not  joinincr  the,  labour 
marJcet:  and  atopping  put  of  schopJt^.,  These  stipends  therefore  would 
ideally  vary  from  Individual  to  indiviaual. depending  upon  his 
subjective  evaluation  not  only  of  the  cash  value  of  the  stipend 
vbut  also  of  the  present  value  of  implicit  subsidies  conveyed  by^ 
an  eoucational  process.  Undoubtedly  It  would  be  very  difficult 
for  any  public  programme  to  administei:  a  subsidy  or  stipend  pro- 
gramme along  such  individual  lines.  None th*el ess-,  a  stipend  based 
on  merit  and  need  criteria  could  be  set  sufficiently  l^igh 
Qo  as  to  motivate  a  good  part*of  those  who  are  presently  drojping 
out  to  continue  their  education.  1!he  essence  of  this  economic 
approach  consists  in  goinjg  put  into,  the  labour  market  and  bidding 
through  the  price  mechanism  for  the  more  able  student* 

Such  purely  economic  measures^  however,  jnay  not  be  entirely 
successful  as  long  <as  some  of  the  basic  problems  at  the  social 
and  cultural  level  are  not  tackled.  For  example /  the  group  attitudes 
towards  caucation  .may  have  to /be  inf luencea  throv^h  a  s^st emetic 
campaign  in  the:  mass  media  or  through  a  campaign  ^hrpugh  loca^ 
churcheSf  clubs,  and  so  on.  Such  strat^'gies  may  be  particularly 
important  in  the  case  of  any  identifiable  group  whose .participation 
recora  •is  very  poor*  .  A,  *• 

-    ■     ^  "' 

Chancres  at  ,  the  levql  of  CKfltural  and*  inaiviaual  iittitudes  towards 
eaucaiiion  may  have  to  aiAmeat  the  other  strategy  at -the  level  of 
group  influehce*  Perhaps  the^  only  ;pl ace  where  such  indiviaualized 
interaction  with  pxf teci  \jut  economically  poor  students  is  possible 
is  atSihe  level  of  the  prii^ry  school, .v/here  special  counc'^lling 
may  be  provioed.  *  '  ^  \  .     *  - 

Perhaps  v/hat  is  necdeU  is  o  program>ilUch  combines  economic, 
social,  ana  cultu?a\  forces  in-order  to  shape  not .only  the 
attl.tudc  of  the  iriuividual  child  .but  also  tnat^of  his'./p^rents 
ana  reference  group  .and  which  reinforces  such  cultural  and  Social 
stimuli  v;ith  tangible  economic  incentives.  Only  by  attracting 
more  children  .from  the  lower  ^'social  strata  can  the  educational 
systtfft  become  irfbrcj  efficientkl.  ' 


Thee^uity  of  this  teducatiopal  system  co.uld  improved  via  two 
pTOcesses:  .    x.-.    '  - 


X.  it  educational  subsiaiesi  were  granted  on  the  basis  of  both 
.  w»eJ^t_  ^periplastic  al>iiity)w  and  need  (family  income,  family 
size/. etc* Tr^^the  net  t>eneflt  of  ^education 'would  notsso*clearly 
accrue^  to  the  middle  and  upper^  incd^e  groups.  Accordingly  •* 
thei^c  -would'be  a  redistribution  of  the  nbt  subsidy  of  education 
favoring  tAe  lower  income  groups;  thus  enhancing  the  equity- 
pt  €he  system.";^    J^-   '  *    . '    '  /  *  .     -  ^  ' 

2*  Yet  anoCixar  strategy  to  improve  efficiency  and  equity  could 
be  pursued*  via  the  e;^change' processes  of  the"  market  economy: 
If  *^9"^e  o£  t\Le  currently  discussed  proposals  for  an  "education 

'^'^'bank^  were  impriemented,  individuals  would  receive  loans  during 
their  per4^d  oi?  study  which  tl^ey  would  then  repay  from  tiieir 
^  future  ifvcomo  earned.  This,  tincomo  is  higher  becaiise  of  their 
higher  eaucational  attainment,  a;his  strategy  is'  particularly 
applxcaB^le  to^miadj^e  and  upper  social  strata;  They^are  the  only 
ones  who  can  afford  to  t;ake  ^the  risk  of  assumir^g  considerable 
,  debt -liabilities  at  .a  rather  early  age,      *      t  . 

Itfhen  puWic  education  i^  ylewed,  as  a  mixed  golod  then 
by  necessity,  no  single  instrument  of  ^finanx^ng  can  bq  used 
exclusively.  In  so  far  as  education  rep*e^nts  a  private  benefit 
or  au private  good  to  the  individual  whoVeceives  it,  it  should 
be  supplied  on  bhe^ basis  a£  the  benefit  principle,  'accordingly, .the 
higher  an  individual  values  education  the  more  he  will  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it;  hence  the  higher  ^uition  fees  he  will  be 
Willing -to"  incur,.  This  wilL  be  particularly  .the  ca^e  if  he     -  \ 
could  determine  the  level  of  education  heVbuid  likei  to.. "buy"  by 
incurring  ^uobts.  at  an  early  age. 


Education  r«i>resentc,  however,  a  piblic  good  too:  it  is  character- 
ized by  oKtcrn^alities  of  a  positive  nature  (a  more  educated  society 
trends,  to  proviue  fc^^ncfits'^  also  for  those  who  are  less  cducateu)  • 
An  euucatiori  can  thi<$  alao^bo:?d'iar*i6teri2C&  ^as,  a  public  good. 
It  snoula  tnerefoVo  bo  cubsidixou,  \ 
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"Tl^e  ideaiL  educational  system  would  thus  have  to  be  based 
on  a  careful  intermingliag  of  the  exchange  and  grants 
instruments  of  financing,  ^aixese  would  have  to  be  geared  to  a 
particiular  social  group*  In  practice  tfiis  would  mean  that  ia- 
-cllviduals  pf  lower  social  and^  economic  background  would  not 
dniy  receive  free  education  but  they  would  also  receive  large 
stipends  co  motivate  and  enable  them  to  pursue  higher  levels  • 
of  education.  Children  of  middle  and  higher  Income  and  social 
status  groups  in  turn  would  have  to  pay  at  lea^t  partly  for  the 
education  through  tuition  fees.J.n  liii^'wi^th  their  willingness 
and.  abj.lity  to  pay.  Subsidies  would  have  to  be  eliminated  in 
the  latter  case  to  a  varying  degree,  n**  *     .        \  ' 

-The  outline  of  the  reforms'  sHetche^  in  these  paragraphs  no 
doubt  implies  an  ability  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  carefully, 
differentiate  its  instruments  of  financing^  according  to  parti-  - 
cular.  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  social  group  to 'which  he 
belongs.  Furthermore,  such  instruments  are  also  lik*ely  to 'raise 
difficulties,  of  a  legal  .and  political  natiire.  They  require 
furth-er  a  rather  refined  micro- da ta^Ease  iQri  ,the  basis  o{  which 
macro- educational  policy  can  be  formulated*  There  is  nothing  that 
would  prevent  us  from  constructing  such  a  micro-educational  ^ 
simfflation  model  for  particular ^cities,  regions  or  entire  nations. 
On  the  basis  of  this  moael .  alternative  educational  strategies  coulct 
be  simulatea  cased  on  some  carefully  selected  samples  of  pupils 
and  students/  Lastly,  through  better  information  concerning 
the  social  and  economic  background  of  the  child  a  more  con- 
sistent and  purposeful  set  of  instruments  could  be  devised 
which  would  hopefully  increase  participation  of  the  able  among 
the  needy  v/hile  maKing.it  more  difficult  for  the  not  so  able 
among  -the  wealthy  to  pursue  a  caree>^,  for^^h^ch  they  may  not 
be       well  suited »    ,    ^  '  '  - 
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IV.'  At)pendlx;    Histoi^lcal  Foundations  of  the  German 
^ucatibnal  isystem         '       ~*  '' 


As  is  the  case  tor  other  Contra!  and  Western  Luropcan  countries, 
the  German  educational  syster.  v?a3  inf  luenceti  by  the^  ideas  of 
education  formulated  by  the  .Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  hy 

Christian  values,    .       '*  '  v 

,  ,  ' 

Tlie  Greeks  already  saw  in  physical  education,  religion,/  ai^d 
noral  education  the  means  for  the  stabilization  of  the  state/. 
Their  ideal  was  that  of  the  religious  as  well  as  heroic  noble- 
man. Par'ticularly  .the  Spartans  ewphasi?eci  an  education  for  war 
and  for  the  state.  The  Athenian  ideals  in  turn  placed  v/eiciht^ 
on  ratlc?nal  and  spiritual  cducation'in  the  context  of  their 
"gynihasium'*.  This  institution,  v/as  thus  abpye  all  a  nechanisr.  for 
individual  education  and  only  secondarily  an  institution  for 
stabilizing  th*5  state.  This  concept  in  turn  Mas  supplanted  by 
an  emphasis  on  rational  education  and  on  a  v/orld .culture.  The 
hlghoet  icieal  was  that  of  the  educated  cosmopolitan, 

The  Ro.-«an  system  of  education  emphasized  above  all  education  for 
service  to  the  state.  But  this  t^sk  was  left  to  thp^.  inaiviuual 
faraily.  Ultimatc!%y,  ho-.rever,  it  was  supplantcc2  by  the  influence 
of,  thc^re9k  culture  in  the  course  of  the  5th  century  A. D,  - 

Of  the  inany  occiuental  mysteries  and  religions  o^.  salvation 
Chrlistianity  gainoc^^,,thc' larcjest  following.  The  first  anu  only 
Christian  high-schools  or  universities  of  the. old  ages,  namely 
the  catechism  schools,  serveo  to  transn>i?t  the  dpctrines  of 
Christian  ri^iiosop}*cr**  Finally,  there  '.-/as  a  synthesis  Letv/ecn 
the  Grocorfevan  *:na  Uie  Ciirlstian  elesioncs.        '  - 


1)'  f  "  '  •  '  s-* 

Far  a  noro  detailed  trcotnent  see:  >^ 
'     Weifter,  jlcrnann  anu  U'cix,.er.,  heinz,  G^schichto  t,or  PrictafrbalK 7 
Berlin:  Vdtl/i^  oe  Gruyt.cr ,  pr .  ,152-193  . 
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*Ambng  the  ancient  Germans  there  was  no  organi:^ed  form  of  education  • 

'    .  .  '  ^  - 

Skills  of  trade,  war,  and  music  as  well  as  jnorai  conceptions  apd 

religious  teachings  were  passed  pn  from  father  to  son,  fron  the 

old  to  the  young.  '  ,  ^  ' 

With  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  the  Germans  were  exposed  to  ' 
the  Christian  educational  system.  It  embodied  not  only  values  of 
wprJc  and  religion  but  also  of  culture  and  economic  activities. 
The  Churchy developea  an  Wducational  ^system  centered  about. the 
church  schools  and  the  monastery  schools  which  were  open  to  all 
privileged  groups^  These  schools  lasted  for  well-nigh  over  a 
thpusand  years;  they  we|:e  the  only  schools  known  .in  the  middle 
ages.  The  wonastitf  schpol  system  started  with  the  noviciate. 
Teaching  consisted  of  topics  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  the  '  . 
acgiiis^ition  of  the  Latin  language.  Of  special  interest  in  the 
raiadle  ages  were  the  paroci^ial  schools,  in  the  villages  which 
served  to  educate  the  boys  waiting  at  mass  as  well  as  tp  spread  the 
general  .Chrisyan  doctrines  within  the  village* , 

Charlemagne  attempted  to  integrate  both  education  institutions 
i^nto -one  unified  edacational  system*  The  early  medieval  schools 
were  institutions  for  the  educatipn  of  clergymen  who  in  turn  , were 
not  only  the  religious  teachers  but  also  teachers  of  the  youth  and 
legal  and  political  advisors^  In  the  late  midale  ages  three  social 
groups  utilized  tiiree  different  types  o£  educational  processes: 
The  eUucatcu  clergyman  was  taught  religious  and  scholarly  r.atters. 
Thew^knic^htly  warrior . practised  martial  skills.  And  the  ''Buerger**/'  . 
acquired  t;:aGing  skilJLs.  The  class  pf  famers  which  was  gracuaily 
losing    xaorc  and  ir.ore  of.^  its  f rceaon  received  also  the  worst  kind 
of  eaucation,- if>Htiiy  at  ail. , Out  of  the  group  of  clergysnen  the 
movement  started  which  emphasis  eel  scholai^ly  learning  outside  of 
parochial  school^;'.  Ihe  newly  forced  cooperation  of  teachers, 
and  stuuents  v;as  calleii  a  "university'*,  its  first  and  best  known 
was  tiitxi  Qi  Paris. ^J>c  "^tuaiun  ge'nerale"  was  completed  with  the 
title  .of  Doctor  and  leaa  to  the  role  of  tlie  scholar. 

The  *'Uucr«jers"  j;aaant  tlicir  .youn^  in  tnp  context  of  the  traaing 
groups,  ncx'ly  tuio  "Guilus  ",  In  aoaition  to  the  trading  t 
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skills  they  acquired  later-bn  also  a  more  general  type  of  educatxon* 
In  so-called  •^Stadtschulen"  {city  schools)  the  subjects,  reading , 
writing,  arithmetic  axid  some- latin  were  taught  to  the  sons  sancl 
to  a  few  daughters  6t  rich  trading  and  handicraft  families.! 
Children  of  farmers  wexe  not  admij^ted*  Jfith  the  flourishing!. of 
trade  the  first  ^'German"  or  "Schreibschulen"  were  started  which  ^ 
Were  the  predecessors  of  .purely  secular  and'national  education 
fo^i^he^-peopie/  :  \ 

The  Hmanist  movement  led  to  the  rebirth  of  the'  classical 
values  emphasizing  the  free  develotroent  of  the  personality  within 
th^secular  context  and  through  the  means  of  rational  t:h.ought, 
Th^  highest  ideal  was  that  of  the  senisitive  arid  educated 
_  cosmopolitan.  Apai;t  from  reading,  'wri^ting^  and  arithmetic  the^ 
classical  languages  of  the  antiquity  vere  also  taught*  At  the  end 
xSi  the  16th  century  the  religious  wars  of  the  reformation  affectea 
the  monastic  movement.  At  the  influence  of  Luther,  and 
particularly  through  the  ^ugsburg  Keligioiis  Peace  (1555)  the 
prihces  obtained  the"  tight  tp  de^rmine  the  relig^ion  and'  to  , 
influeiwe  tfe  educational  syntom  of^eir  domain.  This  led  to 
i  more  unified  and"  regulated  system  of  eaucation,  Ax^art  from  the 

technological  faculty  the  faculties  of  law  gained  an  iltaportance 
at  the  university  as  its  graduates  were  required  as  civil  servants 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ter^:i,torial  regime.  As  an  antithesis 
to  the  protestant  humanistic  movement^',  jthe  catholic  movement 
culninated    in  the  founding  of  the  Jesuit  order,  irhe  Jesuits 
^emphasizea  tne  humanistic  ideals  in  education,  hntil  the  second 
half  of  the  l&th  century  they  organizcu  the  total  caucatlonai, 
system,  from'  Uie'l/otin  school  to  the  university! 

The  lower  social  classes  rocuivod  education  only  through  the 
impetjs  of  the  Pi;otedtant  piove^^ent  wnich  emphasized-  the  need,  for 
education  and  for^ general  schools  for  all  (including  girl$)  in  . 
order  to  transmit  roligiotfs  scrijAuies.  .Graaualiy  the  bunaay 
schools  gav3  vway  to  aonercLl  ^'Gannan  schools**  v/hich  were  opisn  also 
to  girls 'tv,ho  Ihaa  far  couIq  be  ccMcatcd  in' ^Nunneries)  •  . 
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Under  the  injpact'of.  rationalism       ertphasis  wa«  placed  on  the 
fcaning  of  nature  wit^  the  help  of  modern  sciencfe.  Apart  from 
rationalist  philo$6phy  the  German  language  \ias  emphasized  and 
great  care  ,^as  taken  to'^reserve  its  purity.  Plans  were  developed 
to  standardize  cind  upify  the  educational  system  and  to-  r^gtilate^ 
the  content  as  yell  as  the  form,  of  the  educational  process. 
5reachi^g  at^  the  priKary  level  (which  thus  far  emphasized  only 
<S3ttechism,  bible  reading,  religious  songs  and  writing)  was  ex- 
tended to  arithmetic,  natural  science  and  life  science ^  geography* 
etc.     '       -  '         ^  '  * 

fs  an  antithesis  to  the  rat fJin alls t  movement,  £he  pietistic  move- 
ment emphasi2ed,4ttore  strong^,  religious  values.  Xt^  lead  to  the 
e^^tension  of  pr^aary  school  ebmqation  in  the  form  of  so-called 
Sunday  or  evening  schools.  ^In  tbwns  It  lead  to  the  founding  o^ 
a  new  type  of  school,  the  "Realschulc*  which  was  urgently  re- 
quired by  the  state.  On  Uie  other  har»d  the  education  of  girls  was 
left  well-nigh  Entirely  to  private  institutions. . 


Under'  the  Impact  o€  N6b-humanism  which  originated  in  Engliind 
the  topic  of  philosophy  (which  was  thus  far  only  an  aid  in- 
the  stuay  of  theology  and  law)  was  raised  to  the  status  of  an 
independent' dfscipline.  '"^  - 

In  thQ|^eglnning  of  the  l^th  century,  a,well-v/orked  out  educational 
law  w^ passed.  It  provided  for  three  steps:  elementary  school,  city 
school,  and  gynnasi^,  all  of  v;hich  were  to  be  directed  towards 
a  unificut  purpose.  In  the  arjpa  pf  elementary  sc^iools  the  clergy- 
raen  obtained  stronger  influence  in  supervising  the  activities  of 
the  other  teachers  ;;hich  t/ere  viewed  still  as  servants  of  the 
church.  On.  the  other  hand  liberalism  propagated  a  system  of 
teachers'  training  \;hich  was  to  be  largely  independent  of  the 
church..  It  became  successful  ^only  towards  thd^cnd  of  the  l^th 
century.  As  a  novan  a  curriculum  for  high  schools  v/as  introduced  whi 
emphasized  for  the  mojfe  ad^^apced  professions  ojt  practical  life 
the  acqUiriijj  of  a*^orci(fn  language  as  well  os  oC  rathomatics  and 
.of,  other  subjects,  rhc  -fiumbor  of  schools  sci^ving  the  ntasses  was 


enlargcdi^  the  Inccsnp  of  teachers  was  raised  and  support  was 
initiated  tov  thos?  vho  did  not  have  adequate  means. 

*'  • 
In  the  second  half  of  the  19  th  century  Bismarck /was  responsible 
for  the  general  advancement  of  many  areas  including  education • 
Realschulc  vas     further  extcnaed/  the  Gymnasium   vas  reformed, 
and  professional  schools  for  industry^  agriculture^  and  forestry 
were  developed.  Furthermore  and  finally  ,th6  education  of  women 
was  also  made  the  respons^ibility  of  the  state.  This  resulted  in 
Gynuiasia    for  girls  who  obtained  the  right  to  attend  univer^sities. 
Furthermore  professional  schools  were  started  fpr  Uip  various  crafts. 
This  development  was  further  advanced  at  the  end  o£  the.  19th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  centiines.Furthenuoxe,  the  universities 
were  obliged  to  ^t^ept  also  the  graduates  of  Real-gyjitn^sien  and 
OberreaXschulcn.  This  again  lead  to  em  enlarged  enro llir.cn t  of 
students r  to  the  founding  of  the  universities,  technical  universities, 
and  of  Schools  -of,  tr*ade  at  the  university  level*   .  .  * 

The  Prussian  curricula  of  1&92  carried  through  the  order  of 
Eraperor  wilhelm  II,  to  have  mqre  hours  jof  physical  education, 
to  .abolish  Latin  cdntj^josition,  to  develop  and  practise  the  German 
language  and^  to  study  German  history,  In^  1908  tlie  girls  *  school 
of  Cologne  was  also  includea  asong  the  higher  .schools  of  learnii/,. 
This  provided  girls  v/ith  the  opportunity  of  passing  the  highr 
school  completion  examination  and  to  .i^aKe^  .them  eligible  for 
university  education  •  • 

Free^'education,  however,  existed  only^t  th^evei  of  elementary  , 
schools  v/hich  gained  pupils  througa  XXi^^^S^s^ii^^X^^'C^  of  workers  into 
towns.  The  Rcichsgcverbeordnang  of  1900  furtherrr.ore  made  it  » 
obligatory^  for  apprentices  to  atteiid  craft  schools.  In  1920  the 
fpur  year  Grundschule  i^ccarc  obligatory  for  all  chil^arcn  bet^en 
the  ages  ,of  C  to    lOv  The  .re&pqnsibility  for  the  conduct'of  the 
school  system  after  the'  10th  yc^r  of  the  child  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  German  States^  (Landqr)  .  .In .  1920  anu  again  in  1325  the  state 
of  Prussia  fornulGtc6 .  the  aaiding  Piincir;lqs  ol  the  curricular 
Accordingly  .ict  only  t^io  acquisition  cC  .,no  Aofjc^c  ar^c;  rational 
faculties  'but  also  artistic  anu  ^.hysiccil  education  uote  treated 
as  e<iui,valcr.t  oioreats  of  the  educational  process.  P:»rffntal  LOar^s 
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and  pupils'  .cormnissiorf  were'  a  sign  of,  at  less  authoritarian 
educational  sy^^tem*  The  "German  Man"  was  aguin  placed  in  the 
center  of  education.  The  hura^istic  ideal  of  general  e4ucatiOn 

lost  its  emphasis. 

*  - 

In  thcf  period  1^33  ^  19^5  the  overall  educational  system  vas 
in  the  hands  or  the  Rcichsministerium  fUr  Wisscrischaf t,  'l>r- 
.  aiohung  und  Volksbildimg.  The  principle  of  performance  tjccame 
thp  general  basis  of  education,  3-n  1938  school  attendance' 
became  obligatory  for  8  years  and,  if*  the  obligation  to  Xearn 
a  craft  vas  included,,  for  10  to  11  years*  The  vhole  higher  ^ 
educational  System^  was  restructured.  In  the  place  oJT  the  many 
types  of'l>asic  institut^o^ns  a  general  ObcrschUlc  (high  school) 
vas  e^ablifth'od.  English  became  the  first  and  Latin  the  socorfd 
obligaj;ory/ language*  The  6be?schule  consisted,  oi*  a  natural 
science  arid  a  mathematics  bj^anch  on  the  one  hand,  aiid  a 
linguistic  branch  on  the  other.  Apart  from  this  unified 
system  aiomc  special  national-political  educational  institu- 
tions and  ^Adoif  Hitler  Schools'^  ycre  established  in  order 
to^educate    the  pfl^itical  elite,  Xn.^h^  the  Germdn  education«il 
system  came  td-.^a  complete  standstill  as  a  consequence  jof 
the  var^       \  f  ■ 

After  19^5  the  educational  system  was  reestablished 
along  the  linos  of  the  curricula  in  jforce  p?rior  to  1933. 
The  unity  of  the  educational'  systenl  was  disconiinu<?d  again. 
Directive  ^o.  5k  of  the  General, Control  Commission  of  19'^7  ♦ 
established  the  postulates i^fpif  the  whole  educational  system: 
•  F^i'ee  school  admissions ,  .  fr^'c  educational  materials  r  equal 
oducatipnal,  opportunities  for  all,  a  six  yea^  basic  school 
and  on  top  of  that'n|^hej:  schools.  School  attendance  became 
obligatory  until  ^ge  15,  The  j>refeent  structure  of  the  German 
'*  educational  sys^cni  can  Be^  noted  from  figure  1  •  /  ^ 


This  historical  overview  already  imllcates  that  the  founding"  ana 
dcjveiopnent  of  schools  essentially,  responucu  to  the  needs  cl' 
paitipular  social^ classes  ana  the  aims  of  the  governing  groups. 
As  such  ||fcy  ,ess5entiaily  reflect  the  prevailing  social  order. 


y 
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A  Oofement.  on  Pfaff  and  Puchs 
fti chard  Layard  , 


T- shall  confine  my-self  to  the  second  part  of  the 
paper  vhich  deals  with  the.  efXect  of  state  educational  finance 
^upon  income  distribution.    I  shall  al^o  ol'fer  some  mor^  general 
"remarks  on  the  use  oX.  education  as  an  equalising  device  c         /  ,  ^ 

Measuring  the  dlgtributlve  impact  ,ol'  stat^  fagucational  finance 

a?he"?tuthors*  main  analysis  appears  ixx  part  2  of  the 
paper^  t^e  key  table  being  OJable  15*       -Here  they  estxraate 
for  differerfCXy-educated  categories  of  civil  servants  (and,  ^  ^: 
subseouentlyv  0^  private  emp*loyees>i  the  present  va^ue  of 
(a)  the  "feduca^nal  transfer  they  receive  from  the^tate  in  , 
cash  and  in  kind  (valued  at  cost)  and  (b)  the  taxe^they.  paj' 
that  are  .used  to  pay  for  educalixon,    1!he  Conclusion  is  that" 
at  a  zero'  discount  rate  all  categories  except  the  top  are  net 
losers,  while  at  interest  rates  of  5  t>er  cent  or  iover  ^11  are* 
net^  gainers.    "Thud  it, can  be  argued  that  the  lower  income 
groups  on  balance  tend  to  subsidise  the  higher  income , groups 
via  the  educatidn^l  system".    Prom  this  th^  draw  various 
policy  conclusions,  includ;.nE  the.  need  to  reduce  higher  educa- 
tion fiuljsidies,  except  to  the  chi.}.dren  of  i;;h'e"poor. 

There  arc  a  nucdber  bf  proj^lems  with  their  approach^ 
though  (for. different  reasons)  I  af;ree  with  their  PoUcy 
conclusions/    Flrsit  they  are  attemptiiTfe  to  assess  the 'total 
A^mpact  of  the  educ^ttidimj^-eaaiiipijffipn  income  distribution. 
This  is  both  extremely  diffic\^lt,  sihd  not  ne^cessary  in-  order  ' 
to  evaluate  any  specified  policy  change.    Vhenr the  xncxdence 
of  any  set  of . financial  arrangements  is  being  assessed,  one 
IS  comparing  the  income  distribution- that  exists  under  those 
arrangements  with  the*  one  that  would  exist,  if  so.ne  specified 
alternative  wafe  in  force.    The  alternative  implicit  m  the  • 
paper  is  one  in  which  the  st^te  playM  no  port  in  educational^  ' 
finance,  so  that  ^ach  individual  .was  j^elieved  of  hoth  the 
ben^efits  and  tax  burdens  implied  in  existing  arrangepent^t. 
loiearly  a  world  so  different-  from  our  own  wpiild  have  a  dxf f ergnt 
5t  of  6eneral-equilib:?iam  wages  and  prices  and  so  on,  but  if  ^ 
ie  .could  estimate  what  it  would  be  like  il  would  "be  ^n  xnte- 
'  exercise.    To  what  extent  do  the  authors  .tell  u?*  the 


ans 
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^       Apart  Xrora  ignoring  .the -general  egtdlibriuAroblems  * 
X^'^^^^^^are  ver;f  xntracta^lej  they  seem  to  me  to  e^B^  over 
problems  on  "bjptii  the  *h&ne£xt'  sxde  and  the  cost  soSP  -On  th^  ^ 
,  .beneilMt  side  they  assume  that  the  benefit  to  A  of  ISc  oi;  state 
educational.. expenditure  ,on  hi-^fl  isf  £x.    But. this  xs  only  so  if*v 
t^ie  individaal  would  in  any  case  have  purchased  the ,  educ'ati on 
and  is  now  relieved  of  the  cpst  by  the  state*,  -i£  state  educa-' 
-  ti'onal  finance'  leads  to  more-  education  bem©.  provided <  the^ 
benefit'^  of  the  additional  education  have  to  be  measured  by 
the  present  valu^  to  the  ^xtra  individuals  educated  or  xti,^ 
change^  in  their  lifetime  mpnetary  and"  psychic  income  streams. 
Crude 'calculations^  of  the  raonetary^ffects  can  be  got  _^rom. 
eamings.\functio^s!|  but  to  allojw  in  addition  for  psychic  eflects 
.one  lias  probably  to  ^g^l^terapt  a  neasuce  of  the,  change  in  consumers 
surplus  using  an  est irqated, demand  curve  ror  educatxpn.  *' 

^    'Turning  to  the  cost  side tite  authors  4re  implicitly  ^ 
taking  some  steady  state  assuntption  aboat^i  the  present,  s^jfstem 
i.e*  tftat  thos^lseins  educated  now  wril  end  up  paying  fO:^  the 
education  .bfj  a  siaiilar  numbgr  of-^people  in  fu.turje«  .  Jn  this 
case  one!' cannot  aust  use^- tha  p5>esent-  educationsrl"  tax  fate 
^  wjLthout  seeing  ij  it  vdll  indeed  do  thdft^    -Unless  specific 
^  assumptions  ar^e  made  to  the  contrary^.it  viouid  seem  appjoprf^it.e 

to  ensuro  that  the  government's  educgition  budget  i s 'balanced 
,  in^^fche  sense  piaX  oach  cohort  jgays  for  its  owA 'e,ciucatii4h  "C<5^» 
if  not,  that  some  explicit  assumption  is  made  about  the  relation 
between  the  rate  oi  economic  ^owth  and  tne  interest  rate^. 
The  authors,  do 'at  on6. point  say  tliis,  but  then  aeciat!re  irom^the 
^  positive  gain  of  all  ciyil  servants  (at'^1  v^O^O:?;  jjhat  civil  ^ 
servants  must  oe^eing  subsidised  by  tti0  rest  of  the  community* 
This,  seems  unwar3?anted".    Instead  it  would  have  ^^een  better* to 
•  se^lect  different  rates  o'f  education  tax  for  each  interest  "rate, 
such  that  in  each  •case  the  to^s^l  civil  servants'  education 
budget  balanced.    The  assumption  here  would  be  that  civil 
servants  are  reprjesentative  of  the  community  asr«a  whole,  which 
is  surely  the  basis  on  which  they  were  selected  for  study. 

'      .  *  <  1  J.'^        '     "  .  \ 

However*  I  guess  thai;  even  i^  the  amendments  1  suggest 
had  been 'adopted  the  analysis  would  still  show  tha1^  the 
educational  system  triinsf erred  i^opi  jJoorer  to  jf^icher,  as  ^judged 
by  its  effects,  oxf  children  viewed /without  regard  fro  thei^r  family 
or^^gin.    Ho\?ever,  this^igpores,  tkA  crucial,  fact  tliat  education 
affects  rtot  only*. the  children  wh^  are  educated , but  alsox  their 
paren^p.    Older,  analyse^  of  the /effect  of  education  on  i,|icoiii'e 
disliribution  (by  Niaolson  and  'others;  d,n  i;act  allocated  the  net 
benefits  of  education  as  between  income  groups^,  parents 
classified  by  family  size*    Xho- currerit  analy sdS^T ignores 
altogether  the  Income  of  parents  and  the  sj^e  'of  f  ami  ly  of  the 
educated  person  <  both  of  which  of  course  af>f^ct~ the  standHrd 
of  living  not  only  of,  the  parent  but  also  of  the  .child  when  he. 
ia  young.    To  allow  for  this  i%  very  diff^nult.  'But  its 
relevance  i^  clear*    For  stat^e  finance  for  compulsory  'education 
(assuming  it  was  otherwise  charged'for  at.fujLl  cost),  is  tho- 
main  form  of.  financial  aid  to  children  in  many  countries,  ,and  ia 


highly  equalising  like'  all  per  capita  syst»ms  of  jCamily  support 
?oi^  this  reason  I  4.0  ^npt,  think  that  if  staii^  educational 
fijaanco  ^^er'e  aboli.sWd  the  distribution  of  IJ^fetime  incotaes 
(q£  parents  anql  children,  measured  from  birth  to  death>  would  ' 
be.  .more  requal  ,than*  it^  is*  now* 

.  ,     r.^  riowever,  fortunately  such- questions  are  totally 
irrelevant  to  the  evaluation  of  lesser  policy.,  changes  than 
the  total  .withdrawal  of  *the  .state*    Sp^ci^fic* policy  changes, 
.should  be  judged  by  measuring  the  change  in  net  benefit  (in 
present  value  tejms;  that '^ould  accrue  to  each  member  6?,  the 
society.    We  would  then  compare  the  vectors  of  present  values- 
wit;h  and  w4,thout  the  policy ^  change .    l?hese  could  be  evaluated 
purely  in  tersis  of  their  inpqualxty,  or,  Vhich  i,s  p^'eferable,  , 
in  ternis  boih,  q€  i^oa[uality  and  total  output*    !IIhe  Atkinson 
measure  of  inequal£ty  is  tlie  most  suitable  Tor  'this  purpose., 
^si.nce  it  embodies  a  specific  trade  off  between  inequality  and 
totial  output    (1)*    I  have  used  an  approach  along.,  these  .lines 
for  the  U-K*  and  flound^  indications  that  a  lower  subsidy  to 
universities  woul^,  be  both  equalising  and-^^X^dcient,.  whereas 
higher  srubs^dies  to  post-sjodpuisory  schooling^  though  slightly 
dis equalising,  would  be  efrici:^nt  enough  to  outweigh  this. 
Similarly,  0re,ater  expenditures  on  universal  education  would  be 
ij^^^uallsing,  but  their  efficiency  effects  are  particularly 
at£ficult  to  guess*    Since  a  similar  analysis  for  Germany  would 
also  shov  tlisCt  decreased  higher  education  subsxdies  wpuld  be 
equalising,  I  strongly  support  the  authors'  conclusions* 

A* suitable  system  might  be  to  replace  some  of  ^^he^  * 
^xxsting  subsidy  by  an  income  contingent  loan  -  or  in  effect 
a  graduate  tax-    Since  there  is*  some  confusion  about  the 
arguSents  here,  I  shall  attempt  to  Clarify  them*    Suppose  there 
are  two  people  who  under  present  arrangements  have  identical 
incoae  streams*    A.  does  not  go  to  university,  while  B  dcres^ 
whe>e  he  receives  a  grant  exactly  ^qual  to  A's  wag^e.    After  B 
leaves  university  he  earns  the  same  as  A.    If  we  want  greater 
equality  why  should  we  toove  to  a  sys.tem  where  B  pays  a  higher 
tax  than  A  after  university,  rather  than  increasing  the  general 
progressivity  of  the  tax  system?    It  cannot  be  for  equity 
reasons  sirice  both  A  and  ~B  ha^Ve  identical  income  streams .  The 
r.feaso^i  is  of  cours>e  ^ii;iclon^y*    If  university  students  are  ^ 
.given  grants  higher  than  the^  present  value  of  any  external 
benefits, of  their  edlfcation,^  too  many  people  v^ill  receive 
higher  education,  Sinless  th^re  is  an  offsetting  tax  (or  a  ^ 
rationing  of  university  places  as  in  the  U,^,.S«R« 

.S6>we  have  iho  foil  owl  nr^^  result  *    A  graciuate*  tax  would 
be  equalising  but  sp  would  an  Stncreased  progressivity  of  the 
eei:ieral  tax  i5y$t<?m*    M^ny  Qducationiats  would  prefer,  the  latter 
^ut  the  former  is  the^  more  efficient  way  of  achieving  a  given 
increase  in  Requal i€y/ and  is  ^It^o  desirable  whatever  the  level 
of  equality."  ' 


(1)  Fot  an  approach, along  these  lines  see*R.  Layard,  "On 

Measuring  the  Redistribution  of  Life^Time  Income",  papjer 
^d'^livered  to  the  International  Economics  Association 
Cohf ^re^^e^  on  JJcoijomics  of  Public  Services,  Turin,  April 
i974  (Conferjence  volume  to  be  published  by  Mabmillan, 
.    edited  J6y  M.  ^  Peldst'eiQ*)  ;      *  . 
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use  of  education  as  an  fe'^tialisinp  devise  -  y 

^   3?his  brings  me  to  some  more  general  reflections 
.ejierging  from  the  controversy  sparked  off  by'Jencks.  -  Jencks  ( 
did  not,  despite  what  the;. authors  *  say,  question  the  view  thg^ 
higher  education  leads  ti^  tiiglier  income,  though  he  assessed 
the  effect "^tvSO  p^er  cent  of  that  obtained  if  the.  effect^  of 
family ^bacJI^QifQund  and  ability  are  not  controlled  for.  ISs 
m^in  argument  was  that  a  large  amount  of  the  variance  of 
individual  incoae  remains  unexplained,*    Thus  there  \are  plenty, 
of  people  who,  though  tdisadvantaged  in  terras^  of  measurable 
attributes,  likeVbackground,  ability  and  education,  will  end  up 
quite  rich,  and  nahy  otbers'who.,  though  advantaged,  will  end  up 
poor.    Thus  attempts  to  help  the  measurably,  disadvantaged  by 
education,  though  equalising,  will  not  be  very  equalising  and 
may  well  not  be  very  effi-cient*    ^The  way  to  help  the  poor  is 
to  transfer  income  to  the  poor, when  we  know  who  the  poor  are  - 
rather  than  to  guess  who  are  going  to  be  poor,  and,  in  helping 
this  group,  help  a  lot  of  non-poor  at  the  expense  of,,  amongst 
otliers,  sx>me  whb  are  poor,  .      '    .  •        '  * 

-   ^  .     The  Jencks*  analysis  lias  been*  Criticised  by  jaany  who 
point,  for  example,  to  the  much  greater  explanatory  power  of 
the  regression  equations  developed  by  Professor  Ilincer,  which 
explain  a  half  ^or  more  of  the  variance  of  the  log  of  earnings 
among  working  males  of  all  ages*    However  the5e  criticisms  are 
Tiot  altogether  to  the  point*  ^  For  the  basi6  problem  is  the 
problem  of ^inequality  of  lifetime  income  If  one  uses 

Mincer's  regression  to  compute  the  predicted  life  income  for 
the' different  members  of  his  sample,  discounting  this  at  the 
A^ntemal  rat^of  return  to  human  capital,  we  shottldT  fijid  that 
the  predicted  life  incomes  we:r0  approximately  Identixsal  for  all 
members  of  the  sample  (apart  Irom  the  fact  that  the  younger 
members  come  from  richer  cohorts  due  t6  pconomic  growth; OJxus 
tjie  inequality  which  worries  policy  makei?s  is  measured  by  - 
Mincer's  unexplained  residual,  whi<;h,  though  much  smaller  than 
the-^v^rall  variance,  is  still  substantfial  (2),    I  .might  add 
that  m  computing  the  lifetime  incomes  of  a  U,K,  saVple.I  have 


C'lO    This  is,  "I  presume,  why  Jencks  correlated  education 
'   ^    and  income  holding  age  constant.    However  the  reasoning 
here  is  not  altogether  clear,  sinpe,^  if  the  concern  is  ' 
with  life  income,  onfe  should  also  allow  for  the  variation 
"Of^vTorking  life  with  s(?hdoling  and  tor.  the  need  to 
.'d^iscouhti    If  one  is  not  concerned  with  life  income,  it 
would  be  better  to  hold  experience  ^han  age  constant,* as 
^diycer  has  shpwn.    It  Is  in  either  case  important  to 
^control  for  hourig  .worjced,  which  Jencks  does  not. 

'V  '  ,  ^    '  • 

(2)    It  wouia  be  less  if  we  extracted,  the  ixffla^nce  of  tran- 
sitory elements  affecting  annual',  but  hot  "*lif etime,  \ 
income  variance.  '    .  .  ,^ 
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found  that,  even  at  quite  flow  discount  rates,  the  average 
for  th^  least-educated  .group  is  very  little  "below,  that  . 
for  the  most- educated  and  the  variation  witfiin  education  groups 
is  substantial. (1 J.    So.  Jencks*  policy  pbint  seems  to  me  to 
stand*    So  long  as  people  are  inside  thd  regular  educational 
system  we  know  little  about  their  future  earning  power,  and 
thus  we  cannot  easily  use  the  regular  educational  system  to 
modify  the  distribution  of  earnings ^    But  once  people  have 
worked  for  $  few  years  we  know  a  lot  more.    Thus  the  case  for 
using  .recurrent  education  and  retraining  to  alter  inequality 
is  altogether  more  powerful^*  Even  a f  it^is  cheaper  to  raise 
a  man's  income  by  a  transfer .  than  by  retrainings  tiiis  is  noY  f 
necessarily  the  most  efficier^t  way  if  he  values       he  earns  more 
than  hi  h&  is  giveii4>?*  the  state,,  , 

gwo  Tjartinp:  'points^.  »       .  •  y 

Finally  I  shali  .ad'd  two  comments  on  the  last  two 
sections  of  the  paper.    The  analysis  presented  here  is 
interesting  but. could  be  more . conveni^jbly  presented  in  terms 
of  the  traditional  rate  of  ^ return  approach.    It  part  4  the 
progressiva ty  of  the  tax. system  is  assessed  after  education 
transfers  have  been  deducted.    The  idea  is  to  see  whether,^ f 
we  assumed  people  pai^  /or  their  own  .education,  the  pest  dr 
the  public  tax:transfer 'system  is  progressive*    But  this 
cannot  be  examined  unljil  we  know  what  the  otHer  taxes  are  being 
spent  on.    And»  even  if  taxes  ccold  be  usefully  looked  at"  on 
their  own,  they  wou^d  noirjallybe  caviled  progressive  only  if 
they 'rose  more  than  proportionately  with  income.    However  I' 
found  the  paper  informative,  stiiaulating  and/ above  all,  right 
in  its  .policy ^  recommendations  .r-  *  ^ 


(1)    Pp.*  cit. 
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income  Inequality  aha  Ilconomic  Development: 
A  Case  Study;  Japan* 
by    ^  ' 

!?sunehiko  Watanabe 


1;  Intro due ti oh       .  v  . 

*     'In  1955>  iTuzriets  examined'  the  relationship  between 
income  inequality  and  economic  growth  and  derived  the  following 
hypothesis.     He  assumed  that  a  long  swing  in  inequality 
characterized  the  secular.: incoxtie  structure;    widening  in  the  . 
early  phases  ol  economic  ^growth,  becoming  stabilized  for  a 
while,  and  narrowing  in  the  latei?  phases  /37.   '  Ono  and 
Watanabe  statfe  in  their  .paper  /77  that  tbe^f ollowi-ng  findings 
Which  are  generally  compatible""with  the  Zuznets  liypothesis  have 
been  observed ^in  prewSr  and  postwar  Japan,  though  there  have 
beea  significant  shortcomings  in  the  availability  of 
statistical  inforn^a.tion*  "  For  this  reasoiT  incoiqe  inequalities 
during  the  prewar .j^ejriod  .are  estimations.    By  using  the  co- 
efficient of  .vari^t54>n  with  a  breakdown  of  the  national 
economy  into  ruraT^dvii^batt,  or  agricultixral  and  non- 
agricultural  sec-^SsUs^T  approximate  alternative,  income 
inequality  could V^^idecfeppsed  iato  three  fs^ctors;    the  rural- 
tlrban  per  capit^geal  Xmome  differential,  the  proportion  of 
urban  populate  gft^  and  incoQe  inequality  between  rural  and 
urban*  sectors  XSR      With  regard  to  these  three  factors,  the 
following  findings  emerge  for- prewar  Japanj    i)  the 
differential  of  per  capita  real  income  between  rural  and 
urban  areas  was  almost  stable  up  to  1915^  and  then  increased 
sharply,  ii)  th^- eff edt  of  urbanisation  upon  income 
infeq-uaiity  was  not  significant,  and  iii)  certain  data  compiled 
for  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  sectors  suggested  that 
income  inequal,ity  in  the  Agricultural  sector  had  decreased,  and 
m  the  nori-agricultural ^sector  had  increased,  after  about  1920.  . 

On  the  assumption  that  the  effects  pf  changes  in- 
income  inequality  within  the  urban  and„  rural  sectors  are 
cancelled  ou,t  in  the  economy  as  a. whole,  our  conjecture  would  ' 
be  that  it  was  the  changes  in  the  rural-urban  income 
differential  which  caused  the  changes  in  income  distribution' . 
m  prewar  Japan  (2).      On  the  other  hand,  unlike. per  capita 
*    The  author  would  like  to  express  his  thanl^s  for  the  ' 

research,  assistance  provided  by  K^^.  Hatsukawa- 
VD  Detailed  discussions  about  this  property  of  the  co- 

efficient  of  variation  are'  found  in  Swaiay  /"8  7, 
(2v  This  was  to  a  considerable' extent  confirmed  by  the 

changes  in  Par etc  coefficients  calculated  from 

income  tax  data.  , 


real  incomes.,^  there  were  large  differeatials  in  per  -capita 
nominal  incomes,  between  Xarm  Jiiouseholds ,  and  urban  employee 
-  households  in  the  Heiji  era.    This  was  due  to  wide      '  , 
difXerences  ia  consumer  prices  between  rural  and  urban  areas 
IBy  extending  our,  observations  a.long  the  same  lines  into  post- 
war Japan,  i, e.  usinK  the  co.efficieht-  oX  variation,  we  may  , 
make  the  following  general  and  historical  assumptions • 

i)  income  inequality  in  Japan  JLncreased  in  the  192^0 's, 
was  less  marked  in  the  early  postwar  period  than  in  the 

-  _       ptevfar   period,  and  started  to  decrease  ^bout  I960,  and 

ii)  this  finding  is,  on  the  whole,  compatible  with  Kuznets* 

:   '        hypothesis*  .  - 

^  "     Needless  to  say,  discussions  of  income  inequality 

,#  '        in  prewar  Japan  must  be  viewed  as  very  tentative,  mostly 

because  of  limitations  in  statistical  information.      On  the  . 
other,  hand,  statistical  information  in  postwar  Japan  has  been 
^    relatively  abundant,  except  for  ^information  pn  assets  and. 
their  related  incomes  Some  detcLiled  discussioi  of 

income  inequalit^/^liyi}.  postwar  Japan  is  therefore  possible.  In 
the  present  paper,  the  changes  in  income  inequality  diiring 
the  postwar  period  will  be  investigated  quantitativyeiy .  and 
extensively  in  order  to  shed  some  light  on  the  relationship 
between  income  inequality  and  the  rapid  econpmic  development 
in  Japan.      It  may  also  provide  some  additional  findings  -  . 
for  the  Kuzneta -hypothesis. 

2,*    SummaryL-Pictifaes  of  Income  Inequality 

Japan^s  postwar  growth  has  very  ciften  been  quoted  as  a 
prime  example  of  rapid  economic  growth  and  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as. to  the  causes  of  this  ^apid  growth*  JDiscUssions 
on  costs  and  .outcorues  of  Japan's  rapid  gr<5wth,  however^  have 
been  somewhat  inadequate  so  far  (3)-*    Among  those  costs  and 
outcomes,  the  changes  in  income  inequality  should  be 
investigated  as  an  important  issue,  though  the  relationship 
between  incv^me  inequality  and  rapid  economic  development  has 
not  been  cleatrly  formulated  in  economic  theories.  Furthermore, 
^4    empirical  or  quantitative  findings  on  income  inequality,, jwhich 
would  provide  an  important  basis  for  theoretical  discussions, 
have  no-^  been  satisfactory.  -  The  present  section  attempts  to 
provide  some  siiramary  pictures  of  income  inequality  in, present 
Japanese  society  in  order  ||lfcv^3:ihg  out  the  important  aspects 
"    or  issues  to  be  examined  in  the  following  sections. 


(1)  Regional  differences  in  cons^iffier  prices  may  lead  to  an 
over  estimation  of  income  inequlHty  in  the  early  stage 
of  economic  development,  if  measured  only  in « terms  pj  a 

''nominal  concept  of  incopes. 

(2)  for  example,  distribution  effects  of  capital  gains, 
especially  during  .tlrtllrec^nt  inflationary  period,  . 
could  not  be.  examined  in  detail  because  of  data 
limitations. .  , 

'  (3)  jDiscussions^f  environmental  troubles  in  Japan's 

society,  whHhif  have  become  one  of  ^  the  important  policy 
issues  in  tro  1970*s,  Could  be  an  exception,  but 
positive  res"earches  on  these  troubles  in  th.e  field  of 
economics  are,  as  yet,  inaciequ^te. 
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Prom  the  point  of  view  of  indorae  inequality  in 
Japan,  two  major  problems  have  been  listed  in  the  policy  , 
programmes  ot  the  esCrly  196Q»s;    Oihe  wage  differentials, 
among  entexprises  of  different,  sizes  ana  income  differentials 
between  farn.and  city  households  were  main  policy  issues. 
Since  the  most  important  emphasis  in  the  polipy  pro^racuues 
of  rapid  economic  growth  during  the  1950 's  and  the  1960's 
had  been  placed  on  rapid  industrialization,  which  was  centred 
afoiind  heavy  manuf adturing  industries  such  as  steel,  petro- 
chemicals eta. ,  income  maintenance  in  residual  sectors  such 
as  agriculttire  and  small  indigerfous  industries  had  to.  be 
taken  as  an  important  policy  issue.    Otherwise,  social  or 
.structural  imbalances  might  have  appeared  and  created  serious 
confusion,  which  would,  in  turn,  have  distorted  the  programme 
of  rapid  industrializatitJii.  •     ^       '  -s. 

&iven  this  situation,  iticome  maintenance  in  farm 
households  was  undertaken  mostly  through  price  adjustments  or 
protective  measures,  for  certain  agricultural  commodities, 
though  it  is  also  Jlmportant  to.  mention  the  significant 
contribution  made  by  productivity  increases  in  the  agricultural 
"sector  (1).     (Typical  price  adjustments  or  protective  measures 
may  be  illustrated  by  . the  rice  market.  Domestically 
produced  rice  is  generally  bought    by  the  government  at  the  pro- 
ducer's price,  and  sold  to  the  consumer  .at  the  ^consvuner 's  « 
price  I  the  producer's  price  being  considerably  higher  than  the 
consumer's  (2)»     Under  this  practice  of  dual  pricing,  the 
producer's  price  is  determined  in^such  a  way  as, .to  maintain 
wage  increases'  similar  to  those  in  the  industrial  seotor#  For 
example,  the  producer's  price  of  rice  rose  about  40^o  in  1974., 
while  /the  wage  increase  was  about  30>b» 

Even  though  this  price  adjustment  may  not*be  viewed  as 
.the  only  source  of  income^  growth  in  the  agricultural  sector  (3}| 

(1)  See,  for  example r  Haymi  and  Ruttan  [ZJ  with  respect  to 
the  latter  .point.  '  ' 

(2)  Corresponding  to.  the  rate  of  wage  increases  in  the  spring 
wage  negotiation,  producer's  price  of  rice  in  1974  waB 
determined  at  13,615  yen  per  60  kilogram.*    On  the  other 
hand,  considering  possible  increases  in  the  government 
fiscal  outlays'  within  the  supplementary  budget,  the 
consumer  price  was  maintained  at  10,236  yen  per  60 
kilogram.      Approximately,  there  is  9  335*  difference 
between  the  two.  prices,  which  represents  a  sizable 
deficit    in  the  government  budget. 

(3)  Income  maintenance  through  supplementary  work  or  part- 
time  work  in  farm  households,  for  example", 'has 
played  a  significant  role  in,  their  income  growth. 
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income  per  farniTiousehold  has  been  maintained  at  a  hightjr 
level  than  that  of  city 'wage  earners  since  1965*    For  example, 
in  1975  the  former  was  aboat  30t?o  higher  than  the  latter.  In 
addition  to  this,  per  capital  income. in  the  agricultural 
sector  ha^  been  higher  than  that  of  city  wage  earners  since, 
1972#      Since  the  family  size^f  farm  households  is. generally 
•  larger '^thaa  tha>  of  city  wage  earners,  this  income 
^equalization  may  well  be  a  gre^t  improvement.     The  following 
"table  indicates  the  process  of  this  improvement. 


liable  1*  Income  of  Farmers  and  Was©  Earners 

WaRe  Earners  • 

• 

-  , 

Farners 

?er  Household  . 

Per  Capita 

7er  Household 

Per  Capita 

*  1963' 

655  - 

157 

•>  642(98) 

J.18(  75) 

X964 

'    732    '  * 

.176 

732(100) 

137  (  78)- 

1965 

793 

'  .194 

835(lp5) 

'  159 (  82) 

1966 

^97 

•  215 

948(109)  •  * 

183(  85) 

1967  , 

.    967  ' 

241  . 

•  1,135(U7) 

223(  93) 

1968 

1,068 

272 

l,2A8ai7), 

250(  92) 

1969 

'  1,202 

309  ^ 

1,399(116) 

287(  93) 

1970  - 

,  1>391 

358 

1,592(115) 

332 (  93) 

1|»^1 
1972 

1,521 

392 

1,776(117)  ^ 

375(^96) 

1,713 

2,146(125)  ' 

460(103) 

0^73 

2,048    ^  ' 

532 

2,662(130) 

'574  (108) 

-   Sources t  Pamily  Budget  Survey,  Bureau  of  Stat^g,tics,  and 
AgrlculturgO.  Family  Budget  Survey,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  respectively*    THe  iini  t  is  yearly 
income  (fiscal  year)  in  thousands   of  yen/anl  the 
figures  in  brackets  represent  the  percentage^   .  ^ 
differentials  £or..wage  earners  in  the 
corresponding  iUems.     The  figures  for  1973 
'  '       are  preliminary  estimates.  ,  ^ 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  if  an  egalitarian 
society  from  the  macro-point  oiT  view  at  least  is  one  of  the  , 
ultimate  aims  of  the.  policy  progi?arames,  the  income 
differentials  between  farmers  and  wage  earners  are  now  well-  . 
balanced The  relationship  between  the  disappearance  of  the 
income  differentials  and  some  of  the  iDore.  sizable  effects  of 
price  adjustments  for  rice'  in  the,  pre  sent  period  of  inflation 
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iaay- however  be  ^mother  aspect  which  will  have  to  be  takez^ 
6.erionslyj    it  may  mean'  thai;  the^  disappearance  o£  the  income  - 
aixferentials  between  farmers  ami  wage  earners'  can  be 
considered  as  only  temporary* 

policy  issue-  in  th^  early  1960«s  i/e. 
•wage  differentids  among  different  sized  enterprises,  has 
also  been  dealt  with  fairly  successfully.     The  Qo-called  "dual 
wage  structure"  was  one  of  the  most  important  characteristic& 
of  postwar  economic  growth  in  Japan*     Some  economists  even 
concluded  that  the  appearance  and  the  existence  of  the  dual 
wage  structure  in  Japan's  economy  should  be  understood  as  a 
structural  characteristic  of  :the  Japanese  type  of  "capitalism", 
although  the  transitional  aspects  of  dual  wage  structure  had  been 
examined  by  several  economists  iiicludiiig  the  present  author  {1)(2) 
Statistical  evidence  of  the  dual  wage  structure  during  the 
last  decade  has  certainly  revealed  its  transitional  nature,  and 
this  will  be  examined  systematically  in  the  later  sections.  Olhe 
xxsllowmg  taole  oXfers  a  summary  of  the  evidence* 


(1)  With  regard    to  the  dual  wage  structure,  the  most 
extensive  ^and  empirically  well-f.ounded  discussions 
are  sukaarized  iri  YasubaVs  pajper  ^l47» 

(2)  See  Watanabe  li/ -  *  , 
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'Table  2»  Vage  dlff  erentials  by  age.!-size  of 

ontorpris6s»  and  educational  baclcjground 


1958 

1972 

1958 
1964 
1972 

1958 
1964 
1972 

1^58 
;  1964 
1572 


.1964 
1972 

1958 
1964 
1972 


Educatioa 

ilfumber  of 

Employ  eies 

^  Age 

10-99 

10.0-999 

.  1000  and 

over' 

Ldver  Secondary 

76 

88 

100 

25-29  . 

102 

100 

100 

• 

*• 

n/  • 
94 

loo 

// 

Upper  Secondary 

78 

"  89  . 

IQO 

•  105 

IQl 

100 

if  '  / 

£11 

aoo         '  ^ 

\ 

University 

82 

86 

i 

100 

• 

99 

109 

100 

95 

* 

100  ^ 

•^fower  Secondary 

57^ 

100 

.  40-49 

1 

67, 

77.  .  1 

100. 

72 

84  ' 

100 

'Upper  Secondary 

66 

'">32 

-100 

• 

78 

83  . 

100        '  ' 

# 

.87-^-- 

ipo_„ 

University 

51 

!  75 

100  ' 

•68 

82 

100 

if  -     '  >  - 

73 

85 

100  ^     .  ' 

f 

•4 

\ 

Source's:    Survey  of  Wage  Structure >  Kinistry  of  Laboua?. 

Tlie  wage  earnings  lincltiding  cellar, , overtime.  ^' 
and  tionus)  ia  t^ie  biggest  si2§i'  of  firm,. 
III^  (wit>i  more  than  a  thousancL  emplx>yees)  ^e 
tafcen  as  100  and  relative. ratios- to  this  lOO  .  - 
^^e  shown  according  Xif\t%Q  size  of  firms  ^. 
>ower  and^upper' seco.3^itiaa^^  school  graduates 
'are  bl^e-co-liar,..  vhile  university  graduates  '  * 
i,.  aj^e..- white*  dollar  vorfeefs.;         -  - 

,  'C'^?" 'be•^seen^f.^bm.  tli^^  the  wage  difjferential 

^J^A^MJ^'^^^i^^^^  h^ve"been  sj^gnificantly  improved  over  the 
pelriod  1^58  -  1972,  a^4  the  improvement  is  partldularly 

younger  workers.  »  It  may  also  be  true  to,  say. 
that  the  /achievement  of  d  fuUremploymeht  economy,  which 
^   appeared  at;  sdTOtiraeMn  the  middle  X960»s,  in  association 

With  the  rapi^  economic  growth,  may  have  contributed  to  this 
.   narrowing  of  wage  differe/itial^i  (IJ.  •  „ 

.(1)  Ppfr  exajnpie/kinaimi  ^57  has  indicated  that  th^re  was  a 
,         tyrnij^g/p'oint  from  surplus  labour  to  labour  shortage 
^  ,      Jlrt  th^  Mdd]^,e  of  the  1960»s.  Mit,norxage  , 
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jfs  a  result  of  improvements  in  income  differ entials  >  - 
between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  sectors,  and  alsa  XXt 
wa^ge  differentials,  the  income  distrlbuj^ion  per  household 
among  wage  earners  hai  becom^o^e  equitable  over  the  last 
decade  2aid.tne  same  imi)rdvemero  can  *be  se^n  in  per  capita 
incojae,  .as  is  shovn  in  the  following  table. 

»    «  • 

^  Table  3^  Glnt  coefficients  during  the  last  decade 
5£»£  EArnlngs  per  household  .      »         Wage  &  salaries  ^eV  capita 

^^63  '  -    0.227  .  0.359    '  * 

H64  .      "           6.217  0.356 

1965 ^0,^09  '  ,  0.3A4 

0.215'  0.338 

1967  0.218  .  A  fi:.330 

•1968  '          ^  0.204  ^\         .       "         ^  0.332 

1969  »              0.189  ,  0.'320 

.15^0  •         6.188  '  V  0.317 

1971'  0,18a  ^  .  0.:il5  >       ^  , 

1972  /  .  0.189  6.2a3 

1973  ^  0.190  *   '         Not  a^ailaBle 

.  »  ,  '      *.  \ 

"Sources;  " Family  Budget  Survey.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and 
.  Wa^e  and  Salaries  In  Private  Sectors.  Tax 

'    •   ^     '        Agency,  Ministry  ol^yinance^* 

s.'  '^J®^®  improvements  in  J^apan's  income  d4sti:ibution  may 
also  be  illustral;ed  by  a  brief  international  comgarison.  Gini 
coefficients  calculated  for  UvS.,  U,K. ,  Prance  and  Japan 
^  in4icate  the  pattern -of  income  equalization  in  .Japan,  thougli  the 
.coefficientffj^ay  not  be  fully  comparable.*    .  ,    '  \ 

t    Ttble  4/  Glnl  coefflcleivfe  arson g  countries  »  '  ^:    '  . 

^ilountry .  '  -  Vear         '  -tllnt -coeff .      *         -  ' 

^"nce       ,  .  ,1969        ^  .Q,318 

SI*   '  ^^^n;.^  *    •   '    .  ■•0.32;^       ,    (Before  Tax) 

,  U.S.^       ,  1870    .        !^  ^    0.343  •^'C         ^     ,         '  • 

Sourcesi  ^  Annuaire  Statistioue  de  la  France,  1973,  Family  • 
,     *     i^udget  Survey >  197X  goclaX  Trends,  1-973  and  ' 
.    statistical  Abstract  of  ,the  USA,  1972      '  * 
*  ^  .  respectively.  '       '  ^ 
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In  short,  aggregate  measures  oi  income  inequality 
exasriffed  In  the  present  section  indicate  significant  improvements 
oVS  the  last  decade.     Needless  to  say,,  it  may  not*  be  correct 
to  conclude  that  income  ineq,uality  in  Japan  has  liecoiiie  a  less 
important  policy  issue  or  that  the  rapid  economic  growth  during 

last  decade  has '"brought -fit  desirable  outcome  ftom  the 
point       view  of  income  distribution.     Por  exfiunple,  recent 
^higher  inflation* and  its  impact  on  income  inequality,  especially 
.yith  regards  to  distribution  of  asset-related  incomes,  have  to 
be  examined  carefully  before  coming  to  aiiy  conclusion. 

3»       Distribution  of  Wage  Earnings;  Institutional  AsT^ects 

income  distri\ption  originating  from  Jftbour'  services 
was  to  some  extent  equalized  in  Japan  after  tnS^iddle  of 
1960*s,  at  least  in  the  average  concept.      On  the  other  hand, 
income  4neq,uality,  especially  wage  diff  e.rentis^s  among 
enterprises,  was  one  of  the  most  important  eccf^mlo  and  social 
issues  divring"  the  1950»8.      For  example,  LydallVISZ  showed 
that,  according  to  the  statistical  data  of  1955i  Employment 
incpme  inequality  in  Japan  was  exceptionally  -latrge  as  compared 
with  other  advanced  coiuitries  (l).      In  this  respect,  the  siimmary 
discussions  in  the  previous  sections  indicated  that  improvements^ 
in  the  employment  'income  ineouality  might  have  been  associated 
-  with  changes  in  labour  m^arket.    The  question  as-  to  whether 
chan^es^  in  the  labour  market  can  be  seen  as  a  single^ause  of 
the  Employment  income  equalization  or  no^t  may  have  to-be 
exe^i^ed  more  carefully^  since  changes  in  the  institutional 
organisation  of  the  Japanese  wage  system  may  also  have  played  a 
significant  role-,  or  massive  ext,enBion  o'f  highe^/  education 
may  have  been  an  impor-^ant  factor  J  etc.      In  the  present  and  the  ' 
following  sections,  the  effects  of  sonJe  ^important  factors  which 
*   may  have  determined  the  employment  income  struc-ture  will  be 

investigated.    In  the  present  section^  the  effects  of  change^  _ 
.in  the^  institutionsLL  organisation  yill  b^  discussed  in  p^ticular. 

As  has  often,  been  said,  an  important  difference  betwe'en,, 
vage '  determination,   in     Japan  and  that  in  othfep  countries 
IS  that  t>f  tHe  "life-time  commitfiient"  system*      Oije  of  the 
important  characteristics. of  thi&  life- time,' commitment  is  the 
use  of  seniority* rule  in  wage  determination.     For  ex^ple*, 
wage  earnings  for  workers  were  adjusted  by  ag^  and  hence  ypxinger 
workers  would  generally  receive  smaller  wages  and^salari^s  th^ 
older  people.  -  This  seniority  rule  in  wage  determination  was 
,    extensively 'eatablished  in  the  1930»s  and  was  carHed  over  into 
^    postwar.  Japan.     For  example,  i-h  1958,  the  wage  Of  workers 

yoUnger  than  seventeen  (lower  secondary  sdhool  graduate;  produO^ 
tion  woricer,  manufacturing  industry)  was  a^out  30>' of  the 
wages  of  woi^ers  aged  between  thirty  and  th^^rty-four  years  old. 


(1)  More  specifically,  iydail  seated  that  Japan  and' Pr^ce  . 
Here  two  ,ebcc Optional  cotmtries,  which  showed  the  largest 
differential's  in.  employment  incomes.  •  -  ^ 


a?hi8  is  shovn  in  Table  A-1*     Also,  wage&  increased  from  34*'  ^ 
to  122  according  to  the  age  of  workers  (fortyn£p^x_nine 
years  old),      !Chis  type  of  seniority  rule,  however,  is~l:i:keiy— — ^ 
to  be  disturbed  by  demand  and  -supply  conditions  in  the 
labour  market.     Under,  th6  life-time  commitment  system,  x:^anges 
in  demand  and  supply  conditions  in  the  labour  market  would 
tend  to  appear  first  among  new  participants  in  the  labour  for.ce,^ 
in  other  words  among  younger  workersr    Changes  in  demand  and 
supply  conditions  in  the  labour  market  would  also  be  affected 
by  the  development  of  .higher  educatio^i,  for' example,  the  sharp 
increase  in  the  mimber  of  iiniver^ity  stjidents  .experienced  during 
the.  iast  twenty/rears  would  resxat  in  a  aecreas.e  in  tii^  Supply  of 

'  secondary  scho'M  graduates*     Hence,  in  order  to  secure  a 
sufficieat  nuaoer  of  younger  workers,  their  wages  would  have 
to  be  increased  in.  seme  enterprises  or  industries  and  wage 
increases  would  eventually  become  a  general  tendencjr  for  all 

^  industries  or  enterprises.      This  mechanism  of  wage  adjustmen^is 
may  distort  tKe  seniority  rule  in  the  long-run,  as  is  shown  ia  - 
!Pable  A  1  -  5.    If  the  seniority  rule  were  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  wage  structure,  the  wage  differentials  in  terms  of  the 
average ywage  might  become  equalized,    Jhis  may  not  necessarily 
correspond  to  a  reduction  of  income  inequality* 

In  order  to  reduce  employment  income  inequality, 
therefore,  some  adjustments  which  would  take  account  of  the 
effect  of  the  decline  of  seniority  rule  may^have  to  be  made.  Per 
this  purpose,  the  calculation  of  a  measure  of  income  inequality 
classified  by  age  groufj  would  be  required/     The  following 
table  shows  the  changes  of  Gini  coefficients  classified  by  age 
group.  .  •       .     ^  • 

*  T^yjg  5»  Gini  coefficlgnts  by  the  age  group  ' 

(Kale  workers  /  Manufacturing  Induitrles) 

All  workers  20-24.       30-34       40-49      50-59     .  60  &  over' 

1961  0*307  0.177        0.20?     .  &C253      0.297  0.297 

1970  0.225  0.137        0.146       d.2(p:      0.244      •  0,.228 

1972  .     .     0.209..  0.126        6.136       0.200      0.243  *  0,222 

Sources;    Survey  of  Wage  Structure,  Ministry  of  labour • 

Although, the  above  comparisons  of  Gini  coefficients  by 
age  group  may  not  be  completely  satisfactory  (1),  in  every  age 
^  group  »Gini  coe/flcieuts  have, decreased,    OJhis  uniform   


(1)  For  example J  due  to  the  availability  of  data,  Gini 
coefficients  from  1962  1?o  1969  werg  not  calculated^ 
and  continuous  ^groupings  of  ag^s  w^re  not  possible. 
Other  type  of  measures  of  income  inequality,  e.g. 
-  coefficients  of  variations,  gave  similar  results. 
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decline  9^  Gini  coefficients  may  indicate  that  eraplayment 
income  inequality  has  been  reduced  with  even  a  poss-ibility 
of  the  seniority  rule  disappearing.    The  next  question  is: 
"Are  there  any  factors  to'  explain  th6  nay  rowing  of  employment 
"  income  inequality  other  than  the  narrowinf'orWMe  differential^ 
^ainony  different  age  g^o^^pg^"  . 

4»    The  Impact  of  Education  on  Employment  Income  Inequality  * 

The  development  of  higher  education  has  been  significant 
,  in-  postwar  Japan*    For  example,  in  1958  a\)out  5>t»  of  male 
workers  in  manufacturing  industries  were  university  graduates,* 
vhile^  in  1972  this  percentage  was  about  \0%*    Table  .6  provides  , 
a  detailed  picture  of  the  educational  background  of  male 
wQrke'rSv4n  manufacturing  industries.  ,  ^  . 

'  '         Table  6»  Educational  btckgrouhd  of  workers 

(Hale>  Manufacturing  Industries) 


ai  Workers 

1958 

1961 

1964 

1967 

1970 

1972 

4 

I 

66.9 

64.4 

62.6 

51*9 

46.8 

43.6 

It 

13.6 

15.9 

15.9 

17.3 

21.1 

22.6 

3.9 

3*9 

9.7. 

7.9 

7.9 

'  IV 

xd.o 

10.5 

.11.7 

14.1 

15.3 

16.1 

.  V' 

.  5.4^ 

5.9 

7.0 

8.9 

9.9 

25-29  years  old 

,  59^8 

55.0 

49.6 

4\.l 

37.4 

34.4 

It 

'  17.1 

19.5 

22.0 

22.8 

^  24.2 

25.5 

111 

2.2 

2.4 

5.5 

4.3 

4.2 

\  • 

IV 

ia.6 

11.4 

13.9 

17.3 

19.2 

19.8 

V 

11.9 

12.1 

13.3 

14.9 

16.2 

I 

66.0 

62.8 

58,1 

47.3 

40.0 

36.8 

It 

11.2 

14.4 

15.9 

17*5 

20.8 

21.9 

Itt 

4.4 

3.4 

3/3 

7.4 

6.3 

6.2 

IV 

12.2 

11.5 

12.1 

15.4 

19.2 

20.2 

V  , 

,  6.2 

8>0 

10.6 

12.4 

13.6 

14.9 

I 

70.7 

70.5 

69*5 

.  59.1 

55.4 

53*9 

It 

5.6 

6.7 

7.7 

7.5 

9.2 

10.  i 

Itl.  , 

'9.1 

8.1 

7:9 

17.2 

15.2 

yaA.8 

IV 

10.6 

10.4 
^  4'.2 

10.6 

12.0 

^  14.0 

V 

•  4.0 

"4.3 

.  7^3 

niraesj 


Survey  of  Wage  Structure. Ministry  of  laboTar,!^  II, 
III,  XY,  and  V  represent  lower  secondary 
graduates  (production  workers)  upper  secondary 
^aduates  (production  workers)  lower 
secondary  graduates  (office .w6rkers  and 
engineers)  upper  secondary  graduates  (office 
workers  and. engineers)  and.  university 
graduates  (office  workers  and  engineers) 
respectively.         •  - 
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The  relationship  between  the  deyelopment  ot  higher* 
"eduoation  ana:  the  changes  in  emplp^raejxt  income  differentiaia- 
can  'b6  .seen  *xn  the  following  table* 

.  "*  ,         -  •  '  -.v  -  * :  '  '  V  \ 

Table  7 »  Wage  differentials  by  ^ 

i.  ^     educacional  backRtbunds  '  ^  *  • 

(Male  workers,  mani^faoturiug^lpdustr^ct) 


52*^  53  ^7  58  '    6t  - 

48          50  -  55  60  >      60  61- 

'61         hU  6T  *      66  '  .    71  '    7?  . 

67       '  71  74  *    76  *     75  '  77 

100  -100  100  100  ■     100  l(fO 


n.a  47    -  46  46  48  47 

n.a  45    ^  47  46  48  47 

ni»  63^  64  55  6?  .  63 

n.a '  ^"8  69  64  •       67  70 

n.a^  I    100  .  100  100  100  100 


Sources {    Same  as  th^  sources  in  Table  6«  \n»a« ;  "not 
available".  *     .     ^      %  ^ 


^         IJiifere  IS  no  firm  evidence  for  oider  workers that  is 
50-59  Yfears,old  and  60.-^ind  ^ver^  .but  the  wage  diffeyentieas  by 
educ.a.ti^naJL  bsccxgrquhds  becomes  •consid'ferably  narrower  antong        ,  - 
.othex  age  irou|to»    fh-xs  is  especially  significant , among  younger  . 
vorJ^exs,    More  detailed  4iscusjslo,xi  of  thi«  follows*    '  . 

'  The  wage  Iftf'f erentials  i>y  educatiorfal  bacitgrou(xds  should 
^  fitcfet 'of'  all  W  loo.Iced  at  ;^n  the  lfg]xt>of  jaafe-tdme  income"  .1 

since  ferad\iates  of  higher  education  h^ve  to*Xorego  some  earnings. 
^  *Giy^n  ,tlie  $hafp  incresise  lOf  wages  among  yoking'  wo;rker&',  th^ 
'*  aajoimt  of  etarnings  foregone  m'ay  becojtie'*cc>nsiderabl^e  (1).  The 
.^estimation  of  ^tife-time  ^£nc6nfe*  made  bfelow,  may,  how'ever,  have 
som^  l^imitatio^/  since  aur , estimates^  are  based  on  thp  following 
a88Uinj)tiph3 J  it)  Lower  secondary  gJJaduambies  start  ,"^0  es^n^  at^ 
fifteen  years  o-lii,  upper  secxondary  and  unive^&ity  •graduates"  at 
Eighteen  ^d  twenty  two^y.eafs  old  re^sjpectiVe,^.y;  -(4i)    Workers  ^  I 
*  usually  retire  eit  fifty  fivjl  years  pld,  taut  earnings  include  tl\ose* 
.  oi  workers  from  fifty  to  fifty  nine  yeatfs  "old,.*feii\ce^t6ifi  .reflects 
the^diata  ayailable.  -''The  ^stimatie  may  .therefore  be  ,aLn  un4fer- 
estimation,  since  the  g^owp  of  worker;^ ''§9  "to  59  years 


bo^use 

lonuses'  or  o'lfhefr, special  paymenttfji  which  ,toay  tend,  to'  reduce  ...  ^ 
iJ^convEt  inequality*  .(w  Cohort^?  (2)  are  not  useED.heVe;  cross-V* 
s^p^tion  est3tnfat5es  sttre^made.    ^ivexi  thesq."  assumptiprrs , 
differentials  of  life-t 
in  tHe  foUbV^hg  table. 


Tattle  S;  Life 


1961 


Thouaand  yen'- 

It  ' 
HI  ^ 

V 

Relative  ♦Percentage 

~   ^:  ^ 

II 
Ill 

V 


13,199  16,234 
12,819  16,534 
14,630  17,939 
15 ,08^  "^^18,590 
IM^..  21,557 

.  *  *, 
75 
^77 
83 
86 
100 


-time  emD.loynrent  earnings  are  summarized  • 
ntivtt  earning^  by  .educatlorTal  backg^otn^a  ♦  ^ 


(^levork^rt,  nanufactucing  ^dustrl^cs) 


1964,-  .m7 


i73 
•71 
81 
83 

100 


20,778* 
20,473 
22,622 
22,996 
.26,173  . 

78  . 

^6 

88^ 

100.  *  " 


32»049  39,266 
.30,887  *38,327 
35,6il  "*A3,790 
34,420  *  4Z,68^ 
38,844  47,672 


,t 

92 

.  89 

loo 


92 

.♦106  ' 


Sources;      See  Table  6» 


(1)  Est;^i2ates  of  earnings  foregone  in  j)ostwar  Japan  are  given 
in  WJit^abe  and  Matsukawa  7127* 

(2)  See  Miller  £\7.  ,     .  * 
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T'  '  ,  ^  .^^'^^      seen,  from  the  above -summary,  •inoorae 
'   ^'Ihf  ilL^^f  ^^"^  r^'^      ^'^^  oYi^tT-Tile  earnings.  . 

:      S?L?MlnS^TO^  .  . 

•  ironical  concltfsion;  university  graduates  or  relatively  weli- 
•  Ifnf  l^lSf  f  been  underpaid  (l)  or  have  nol^een  able  to 

r  t-n< V^^-^f  employment  (2).    According  to  the  .estimates-  of 
tlani  coeff^tJient.s  classified  by  age  and  educati<3n  * 
-     iSrr*  infeaual^ty  within  the  same  educational  back- 

-  ,.  "followiig  tSSe.     ^"""^  ^'^^''^  reduced,  as  is- shown  in* the  . 

T«ble  9.  Glnt  coefficients  by  age  and  >H«■^^^^nn 
»   ,  ■  workers,  manirfacturlng  industries)  '     '  ■ 

20-24  vear^  old       '  .I-~«-,second,rY  ^f'.H.Tafei,  University  gr»a»at»    ^  ' 

1961  •  6.1883  e/(v>t\ 

■  "-".eo.  -  Moil  > 

■30-3A  years  old  _ 
■       ■  -       ,  ■  6.1666  0'l7l8     '  ^  '  •  '*    -  . 

*^40-49.veara  old  -    '  .     >  "'"^^ 


^961.  •  •  .  o.,2A63 
,,1970         ..    ^-  0,1840 


.  0.2134 


50-59^yoL»Id-         •        ^f"-'  M8i7   ■  . 

*      ^A^m      '    N'        '      .  '    0  2812 


1572    .      \.         ,  o.212§ 


0.2410. 
0^2248 


..Source^;    Survey  of  Wage  Sti>ucture.  Minist.ry  of'^Laboiur.' 

-  As  was  discussed  in -the jp?eyious  section,  the 

»  emplojrment^swiune  or  the  wage  differentials  by  size  ot 
enterprises  were  Significant  in  jsarly  postwar  Japan.  The 
^^H?L^"^*^!.''^^.<^"^^^^'^*."ll^l^s^ified  by  ag^:  education 
and  gize  o£  enterprises,  are 'summarised ^in  the  following  tables. 

■     ^""^       this ;respect,  •studies  on  improvements  of  labour  quality 

(2)  In.  recent  years,  it  haW  been  reveajed  'that  some  universitv 
iofJar^eorJe^l^  blue-collar^torkfers  ins^LroFwhiS- 

'  '        *  j'J  '    *'*  \  "         '    •  ' 


Table  10. 


II 


1X1 


IV 


V- 


Wa^e  differentials  by  education  and  scale  .of 

enterprxses  (Hale  woricPT-R^  mating' =ir.^ii^jnr"'  

anaustries,  25-29  years  old)  - 


-NuQber  of 
employees 

A  less  than  100 
(  100-999 
(1000  and  ^ovex 

{  less  .thanlOO 

100-999 
(IPOO  and  over 

(  less  than  100 
.(  100-999 
(1000  and  over 

(  less  tftan  100 
'{  100-999  . 
(lOOO  and  over  ^  • 

f  less  J^han  100 
(  100-999 
(1000  and  over 

Table  11. 


1961  • 

1964.  - 

•196X 

97 
100  _ 

106. 
105 
.  100 

103 
102 
100 

91 
96 
100 

107 
100 

104 
100 

98 
104 
100 

118 
117 
100 

107 
110 
100 

95 
10(5 

117 
110 
100 

.  112 
105 
100 

95 
93 
100 

113 
101 
100  ♦ 

-  108 

95 

100 

Wa^e  differentaals  by  education  and  scale  6f 

enterprises  iMaift  wnrtrPT^<^^  mav.»i^^^^^^T-lTir  

industries,  /I.0-49  years  old)  .  ' 


- 

1970  , 

1972 

97 

100 

-  .100^ 

(94 

• 

ioo 

103 

lov  ' 

103 

100  . 

98" 

100 

96 

97 

100. 

,  100  • 

93'' 

101" 

90 

93 

•loo 

100 ' 

II 


III 


IV 


.  ilumber  of 
employees 
{    leSsxHan  100 
{  100-999 
(1000  and  over  ^ 

(*  less  than  100 
-(,100-999  « 
(1000  and  over 

(    less  than  100 
(  100-999      •  ' 
(1X>00  and  over 

'  (  less  than, 100 
{  100-999 >  ^ 
(1000  and 'over  > 

'(    less  than  100 
.  {'  100-999 
.,X000  and  over 

•      Sources:  I,  IX;.  Ill,  XV  atnd  V,  see  Table  6.-  - 
AQCordintj  to  th©.  findings  observed  so  far,  it  niav  be  tentativplv 
?^^er'fn^?hp  tS^Af^Pi^y^^^^t  income,  inequality  ^hLrJ^^rrelSively  ^ 
IP^ ^        narrowed  considerably  in  recent  years.  * 
i^^-fo^'^  employment^  income  differentials  have  became  narrower 
as  far  as  diff^sent  age  groups,  educational  ba'ckgrounds  and  size^  of 


||1958 

,  12a 

196i^ 

1267 

1970 

1972 

52 
74 
100  , 

62  ' 
85 
100 

63 
80 
100 

89 
84 

•  -  :10a 

77' 
85 
100  . 

9f 

86  , 
100 

'73 
81 

loa^ 

79 

'  .90  ' 
100 . 

70' 
88 
-100 

61 

.  99 

100 

;     69  . 
86 
100 

69  - 
>  77 
100 

'  77 
89 
100 

77 

89 
100 

*:79 

88 
100 

77  ' 

loo 

81 
.  100 

86 
^  88 
•100  • 

89 
91 
100 

89^ 
,  101 
100 

67 
84. 
100 

76  ' 
•  81 
100 

:  ,97 
92 
100  '  ' 

89 
88 
100 

'  8V 
89 
'  100 

ERIC 

■  \ 


•  756 


XT 
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'^rterprises  are  conceded.    Furthermore,  employment  income  diffe- 
rentials for  the  same  educational  baclcground  have  also  narrowed.  It 
would  be.  interesting  to  discurss  further  the  narrowing  of  the  . 
.employmezit  l^ncome  Jln^eTiuality  with  respect  to  -educational  back-?. 
grounds^  ,  .  ,    "  ^ 

.5.  '  Educational  Aspects  "\ 

As  a  summary  presentation  of  the  eraployiaent  income 
differentials,  the  following  regression  ^'estimates  dexived  by  A. 
•  Nakamura  /§7  &re,  useful  Xi)«  * 

Table  12*    RegtMston  estimates  on  the  enploynent  income  differenttalft 

(1972 »  lianufaccuring,  Hindus  tries) 


Hale, 
Lover  Secondary 

Kale» 
Upper  ^econdacy 


32,232       3,620        trp5.6        2,912        -65.2     -84.4  0;99 


^  (3^ ,2)       (10.5)      /23.6>  (10.7) 


(13.4) 


40,992       3,310  1.4        2,505.       -45.3     -50.4  0.99 


(ia.2)       (0.2)         (9.6)         (3.0)  (3.8) 


Hale,  University  40,300'      4,910  33.0        2,250  75.2       16.6  0*99 


Female,- 


(10.8)^^      (1.8)       iC3.6)^       (1.6)  (0.5) 


t^^^r  <^rr.r^Aar^  34>  339       1,613        -11.0  :  148  -15.4  .-30.5  0.98 

Lower  Secondary  ^                                   ^^.4)  (0.9)..  (1.8)  ^3.5) 

^*i^ir%i.r«nrfo«,  541,058       1,353  '    14.5  118    .  -31.3  10.8  0.99 

Upper  Secondary^  .                 (9.7)          (3.2)  (0.6)  (2.7).  (1.1).  . 


Sources;  Survey  of  Wage  Structure,  Ministry  of  Labour,  1973 • 
The  figures  witagl^  the  Frackets  give  t-  values. 
UJtit  is  yen  per  inSith. 

^  "w    =  a ^j/'a 


The  regression  equations  estimated  in  the  above  are: 

2   -  .  .       <    2  -  . 

'^aD   +  aD    +  a(A    -  D)+a(A    -l>)+a(A    -  I|)D        ^  ' 
1  i       2  i       3    1       i      '  4   i  '     i         5'   i  ' 

'  ^whe^-A    =  Actual  age  -  graduation  ^'ge,  e.g.  the  j^alue  of  A,  for 
-  '    i        •  •  •  f  i  " 

lower  secondeiry  graduates  of  35  yea3?s  ol^  is  20  =55  -  15r  I>  =  years 

of  continuous*  employment  in*  the  same  firm,  and  i  gives  the 
educational  b  acjt  grounds"  lis  ted  in  the  le^t  hand  CAltunh  of  the  tabl^. 
According  to  the  above  estimates,  the  actual  .wage, or  the  average 
lower  secondeiry  graduate  for  example  can  be  determineld  6y  six 
components;    i)  the  initial  wage  represented  by  the  cpnstant 
term  (32,25.2  yen),  ii)  years  of  employment  represent,ed  by  ai  , 
(iii)  its  non-linear  effect  given  by  the  estimates  of  a2,  iv)  the 
age  adjus^d  by  the  educational  background  given  by  the  estimates 
of  ^Qj,  v)  ^hd  its  non-linear  ^affect,  a^,  and  vi)  the  interaction  ^. 

■  — -r^~^     '  -  •  ■  ^"  ■■* 

(i)  Nakamura  g?iye  the  estimates  and  dome  brief  comments,   -  , 

and,    the  following  interpi*etations  are  made  by  the 
j/    prfeseht  author.  ^  '    ;  -  .  , 
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effect  between  years  employed  and  the  adjusted  age.    Specif ically^ 
the  signs  of  a-, ,  and  a-  should  be  positive,  since  w^ige  determination 
in  Japan  has       generally  maintained  ^the  seniority  rule 
characterized  by  the  years  of  continuous  employment  and  age.  'On 
the  other  hand,  iche  sigh  of  ag^^aJ,  and~ac  would  hot  be  pre- 
^  '    determined*  "  i?  .- 

According  to  NaUcamura's  estimates,  there  are  two  interesting 
pbseirvations  .to  be  made  he^e^    (i)  The  initial  levels  of  wage 
earnings  differ  coasi  drably  among  wo  rice  rs  according  to  their 
educational  backgrounds,  and  there  may  be  a  direct  relationship 
with  earnings  foregone     .    For  example,  according  to  our  estimates 
of  earnings  foregone   (l).,  the  ratio  of  earnings  foregone  between 
upper  secondary  graduates  and  university  graduates  was  1  to  1.24, 
while  the  estimated  ratio  fo25  initial  earnings  was  1  to  1,20* 
(ii)  A  significant  difference  in  the  levels  of  wage  earjiings  ^ 
between  male  and  female  workers  ccFmes  frura  the  marginal  considerations 
of  the  years  of  employment  and  also  the  adjusted  age;  for 
example,  an  addition  of  one  year  of  employment  would  give  approx- 
imately 5,500  yen  per  month  for  male  workers,  while  it  would  be 
abo^it  1,500  yen  per  jnonth  for  female  v^orKers,  and  increases  due 
to  age  show  a  siipileq:  differencg.      (JLii)  Educat^ional  backgrounds 
therefore  generate  significant  differences  in  the  long-run  or  in 
the  life-time  income.      For  example,;^ male ^(hiiversity  graduates  . 
may  enjoy  ever-increasing  wage  adjustments  (untxl  approximately" 
^the  age  of  retirement)^      This  is  shown  by  the  positive  co- 
efficients of  a«  and  a-.    Secondary  school  graduates  on  the  other 
hand  may  have       to  face  decreasing  trends  in  their  marginal  (and 
non-linear)  adjustments.      (iv)  Although  employment  income  y 
differentials  with  respect  to  educational  backgroimds  have  /  , 

narrowed  over  the  last  decade,  especially  among  younger  workers,^ 
there  would  still  ha^e  beVn  some  differentials  in  the  long-run  even 
withou-^  the'^stjhicture  of  wage  earnings  described  above. 
Por  example,  in  1972,  the  wage  earnings  differentials  among 
differently  educated  workers  were: 

Table  13.    Differencials  of  wage  earnings  by  education 

'  '  ^  (Male,  manufacturing  Industries) 

,      ^Age       ^  • 

Lower  Se.condarx 

\^    -  Ujiper  Seco^ndary  ^ 

"  '  University 

Sources; 


25-29 

35-3$  > 

/40-49  - 

50-59 

60  St  over 

All 

98  _ 

68. 

^  60  ' 

.68* 

88 

101 

J  88- 

■  74 

"69 

80  -  • 

81 

100  I 

100 

100' 

100  ■ 

"  100  ■ 

;ioo 

Surveyyg  Wage  Structure,  Ministry  of  LaboU3:il973* 


As,  can  be  seen  from  this  table,  there  are  almost  no  differences 
among  worKers  of  25-29  yearslold,  but  there  axe  some  sizable 
differences  among  older  worko 


This  discussion  sugge 
due  to  differences  in  educ 

^     '   _  '  "'^^ 

(1)  3e e  garn ings  For egone  in  J ^  . ^ 
and  (£•  Wat^abe,  (unpublishe 


that  employment  income  inequality 
does  exist  and  will  exist  in 

i«3  Education,  by  S.  Matsukawa 
pimeograph; ,  1974.^  ^ 


f 


Japan  Xn  the  futurfe  to  some  extent,  iven  though  ineouality 
has  been  reduced  over  the  last  decadL     'it  the  income  in- 
®&H?r!-i$y.due'  to_  educational  backgrouAd  cannot  be  fully 
eliminated,  it  is  important  to  know  A;he  reasons  for  the  remaining  i 
income  inequalities*    This  problem  l/as  been. extensively  and 
intensively  investigated  by  many  people,  but  it  is  still  ouite  a 
controversial  research  area.    In  what  follows,  we  will  therefore 
offer  only  one  possible  explanation,  which  is  .supported. to  a 
:  coirsiderable  extent  by  empirical  evidence. 

r 

'      '    '   Emploj^ent  income  inequality  due  to  different 
educational  backgrounds  may  reflect  the  differing  contributions 
to  national  economic  d^velopmei\t.     In  other  words,  since  the 
quality  of  the  labour  force  could  be  one  oX  the  most  important 
sources  of  economic  growth  (1),  those  with  better  knowledge,      •  ^ 
ff  etc., might  receive  higher  earnings  on  the  assumption 

that  these  superior  skills  are  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
educatipn..  ^  / 

As  the  present  author  has  stated  in  his  study  /Il7,  in  ' 
postwar    Japan,  at  least,  there  has  been  little. improviment  in 
the  quality  of  the  labour  force  or  in  its  contribution  to  rapid 
^conomic  growth*     In  other  words,  for  postwar  Japan  it  may  not 
pe  oustiiiable  to  generalize  the  assump.tion  that  faster  economic 
growth  could  be  achieved  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  labour 
force  principally  through  education.    On  the  other  hand, 
experiences  observed  by  Denison  [17  in  advanced  countries  such  as 
u.ik.A.  and  Belgium  have  provided  xeasonable  evidencesSp  support 
the  above  assumption  (2).    •  It  is  certainly  unreasonabtr-to 
assume  that  faster  econoniits  growth  could  be  ac hie vIt  unless 
atifficient  attention  were  given  to  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  labour  force  -and  hence  of  education.  One 
explanation  might  be  found  in  fhe  excess  of  highly  educated  woricers, 

tllVJ^ll^^J!i^i^l^r^^  ^^er-e  has  been  an  under- 

employment of  qualified  labourers.  This  may  be  supported 

by  the  fact  that  thp  wage  differentials  between  university  and 
high  school  graduates  in  Japan  have  been  much  smaller  than  in» 
the  United  States,  even  though  the  dif f erence *ln  the  rate  of 
return  to  education  between  these  two  groups  of  graduates  is  very 
similar  to  that,  of  th^  United  StateJ  (5).      These  observations  - 
may  be  <5oiapatible  with  our  findings  in  the  previous  sections-,  i.e. 
the  narrowing  of  the  employment  income  inequality  due  to  differences 

iij  see,  tor  example,  Denison '/l7.',  v 
(2)- Among  countixLes  ex^ined  by  "Denison  /I7,  the  case  of 
Vest  Germany  gives  c-vidence  againstr^i..e.  the 
Japanese  type  pf  evidence.  _  X 

(3/  Detailed  .empiifical  evidence  is  found  in.Watanabe 

But  an  important  point  has  been  found  in  the  fact  tnat  ^ 
even  during,  the  1950  »s  the  wage  differentials  due  to 
education    had  been  smaller  while  the  wage-fiiff  erentials 
due  to  other  factors,  e.g.  size  of  enterprises  had  been 
significantly  larger.    (  .         '  ♦ 
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in  education,    and  also  the  future  changes  m, inequality  would 
depend  upon  the  si^e  oX  excess  supplies  of  higAly  educated 
labourers  (!)♦    In  other  words,  the  role  of  Jiighly  educated  , 
worke;rs  in  the  Japanese,  pattern  of  rapid-  ecpnomic  development 
may  have  been  relatively  insignificaat* 

'\  On  the  "othel?  hand,  ^ince  it  is  hardly  possible  .to 
determine  what  is  the  r|j.ght  number  of  highly  educated  labourers 
in  a  society  and.  since  educational  activities  require,  in  general 
-  Ipnger  gestation  periods,  the  safer  policy  would  be  to  create 
an  excess  supply  of  highly  educated  labourers*    In  order  to 
pursue  this  policy,  as  an  important  stimuli  it  may  be  necessai^y 
to  iQai^htam  some  considerable  differences  in  the  expected  life- 
time inc^raea  as  between  university  arid  Ipecondaxy  school  graduates • 
Needless  to  say,  the  future  path  of  Japan's  economic  development 
may  becpme  very  much  dependent  on  highly  educated  workers  (2),  and 
for  this  reason  the  employment  income  ine qua! ity>  caused  by 
different  educational  backgrounds  may  again  become  larger.  ► 

,6^  ^Concluding  Remarks  -  . 

I-fc  may  not  be  altogether  incorrect  to  say  that  Japan's 
income  distribution,,  particularly 'as  between  urban  employees- 

,  and  farmers,  has  been  to  some  extent  improved  during  the  1960's.« 
It  may  also  be  reasonable  to  say  that  these  improvements  in 
income  inequality  may  well  be  transitional  and  may  worsen  again 
in  th'e  near  future,    Por  exampl,e,  Gini  coefficients  applied  to 
the  last  decade,  as^shown  in  3?able  3,  coulcl  ba  un^jsa^^tood  in 
two  ways;     they  may  be  interpreted,  as  evidence  o'f  the  narrowing  - 
in  the  ihcocie  inequalities,  or  there  may  be  another  interpretation 
b^sed  on  the  fact  that  there,  are  almost  no  changes  in  the  co- 
efficiexvts  after  19^9 r  improvements  in  the  income 

, inequalities  may  have  reached  saturation  point  or  a  turning  point. 

,  5Jhough  the  changes  in  the  Gini  coefficients  of  Tabie  3  do  not 

(1)  Enrolruent  in, higher  cducationa;/  institutions  per  1,000  irj- 
habitants  aiflon^^  different  ma^or  countries  are  as  follo,ws; 
XJ.S.A^  .  25.9(1964)  34.7/l968) 

U.S.S.R*  15.9(1964).  ,  ;  '      ^'    '  18.9(196$)  f 

•  Japan;      ■      '      '    "  10,2(1964)  16.2(1969) 
France  •  7.5(1964)  10.6(1967)  " 

U.K.'  '    ,        4^1964)  '  6.2(1967) 

^      GenaanyCF^R)      *  5.3(1964)      '    '  5^.8(1967).    ^         -  . 

. (2)  Fbr  example, "the  Ministry  of . International  Tra^e  and 

Industry,  Ob^r^nnent  of  Japan  has  already  announced  that 
future  industrialization  in  Japan  should  be  based  upon 
knpj^edge-^int endive  Industrie 8# 


provide  strong  evidence  lor  the  latter  conjecture,  i<»e>i.,  « 
saturation  ^oint  in  improvements  of  the  eiaploymexit  i£Qcni(^;<^ 
inequality,  the  au^entation  of  the  inaorae  concept, 
inclusion,  of  income  from  asse'ts,  would  seen  to  suooor^^^^  * 
conjecture.        /  >  -  ^ 

As  concluding  reiaarks,  some  empirical  observations  on 
income  inequality  ii>cludin&  assets-related  income  wili  be  made 
and  the  above  conjecture  will  be  discussed/    In  t?iis  respect, 
the  possible  impacts  ^of  the  present  inflation  in  Japan's 
ecouony  m^;^  have  e  ^jreat  importance/     A  brief^munmarv^of-^ree^nt 
inflation  Jp.ll  be  made  before  goinK  into  detailed  discussions  of 
.the  probleif  of  income  inequality. 

Bven  though  -the  deep  causes  of  th^  present  tv/o-figur& 
inflation  in  Japan  n*ay  have  been  rooted  in  economic  performances 
during  the  XSL60»s^  more  direct  and  explicit  causes  should  be 
looked -for  Iji  recent  events,  particularly  after' 1970.    *  For  - 
example,  during  the*l960«s  the  rate  of  inflation  In  terns  of  the  - 
consumer. price^  index  was- about  6^  per  annu^a,  while  th^e  rate  of 
increase  lii  the  wholesale  price  index  (and  also  in  the  export  ; 
price  .index)  was  maintained  at  around       -  2>*  per  annxuji,  Sudden 
chancres  in  this  pattern  of  inflation  have  been  caased  by  the 
significant' dis*tortion  of  the  international  monetary  market, 
-{represented  ^by  the  introduction  of  the  IHiP),  subsequent  mis- 
laana^ement  in  Japan's  national  ec*?nomic  policies,  and  the 
reversal  of  the  declinitii,  or  steady  Bicvements  in  world  orices  of 
raw  material^  and  the  fecenfoil  crisis.      For  example  ,^  even 
befoire  the  Oil  crisis,  i.e.  September  1J72,  two-figure  infltition 
around  15'/o  per  annum,  had  appeared  in  bCjth  the  co^nsumer  and  tlie 
whole  sale.  priO'fe  indices.      The  oil  crisis  has  produced  an  • 
approximately  50^a  annual  increase  in  'these  pric?  indices^ 
Purthermore.,.  under  the  present  expectation/ the.  oresent  two-' 
figure  inflation,  is  not  likely  to  be. stabilised  at  a  siftule-figure 
level  in  the  near  future  (1).      ^     '  .      ^  r      '  ' 

HUoh  woj^se  indicators-  withVespect  to  the  recent      V  " 
inflation  can  be  found  in  rocketinf^  land  orices  an<I  coristructaon 
costsj^).      For  example  the  land  price  index  for  urban 
districts  exceed^trs,000  in  1972  compared  with  the  base  of  lOO 
in  1955;    more  particularly,  land  prices  have  more  than  doubled 
over  the  last  five  years  (3)»      As  a  result  ojT  |hese 
rocketing  land  prices,  incomes  transfers,  and  transfers  ahd  other  ' 
assets  mai^^^erate  significant  distortions  in  income  inequality,, 
even  though^fJ^loyraent  income  inequality  may  have  been 
maintained  at  a  desirable  level.      These  distortions  .^n  income 
distribution  in  a  broader  sense  may  hStve  an  important  , 
adverse  effect  on  employment* income  inequality*,,  since  the  \- 
size,  of  thfe  fringe,  benefits,  in^oqcuniary  and. in  kind,  ^ 
particularly  firm-supported  housing  facilities  r  differ  considerably 
s^cordang.- to  the  size  «of  ^enterprises.-    .  .  .... 

{I)  possibly  single  figure,  inflation  may  not  be  achieved  until  *  ^ 
sometime  in  1976  or  197?.  Detailed  discussions  with  respect  . 
•to  this  problem  can  be  found  in  Watahabe  ^l37.        '  <• 

(2)  Construction  obsts  have  more  than  doubled  v^Ithin  the  Xast  /two 
years,  i.'e.  1973  and*1974.  '     .  '       .   »     ,      J  ^ 

(3)  See  the  annual  report  of  the  Japan  Re'al  Estate  Institute.  "".v 


"     !rhe  /ollowip^  infornatjLon  may,  contribute  to  an  uiider- 
staadin^  of  the  recVnt- situation  o:f  .income  distritiatibn  in  a 
brog^der  «ense*  -  •         "  ; 


Tal)ie  14*  Ifacoce  andT  assets  acong  vage  g'arnets. 


Average 

I 

"V  XI 

III- 

IV 

V*  - 

i,287 

.1,614  - 

2,006  - 

3,133 

'  80' 

80  . 

€8 

93 

114';  •  ' 

'12 

,3 

ii 

'  t3  < 

5 

8' 

23 

B5 

77  *  . 

83  ^ 

.    85  * 

91 

r  587  . 

328 

389.  - ' 

^6X7 

'•590' 

72  7  , 

548 

286 

352" 

-579 

549 

^689  ^ 

37 

38 

<!' 

t 

^  20 

24. 

Genual  tncoae 
(thbiisaad  yen)  ' 

"Honezai^  Assecs 

>  Ochers 

Real  Assets-^  . 

Housing^ 

Debts 

iotii^ces  %  Fiijiire^  otii^r  than  annual  incomes  are  pexc^nt age  ratios 
^~   ^-      to,  the,  corresponding  annual ^incoroe^,  stockaHield  by 

,  .       '  average  Vr-age  earnprs  is  12Vo^6r  lyfO^  thouian^  yen,  Croups 
6S  -l,*llf  111,  IV,  ^oid  V  ccfrrespond  to 'qusmtile^  , 
distribution* of  incowes,    Those  estimates  were ^compiled 
^     '  by  j?conoralc  Planning  Agency  and  reported  in  the 
Vhitepaper  oh  Livinfc  Standard^  1974*.  » 

V  'This  table  suggests  that  .there  exists^  significant.^ 
inequaLity  In  assets-related  income  through'the  ownership  of  " 
ianfd,  though  no  signifio^t 'differences  ai*«  found  in  other  assets, 
e.g.  'monetary  assets  (1).^    In  add4.tioi;i  to  this,  yearly^ increases  , 
in  the  price  of  land  and  houses  have  .for  sevfe^al  ye^rs  now  been 
laach  higher  .than  those  of.  wages,     •For  exartple,  be'tween  1972  and  , 
1973/  real  wa^^e  .^arnincs  increased  aboul;  8vo  C^Qio  nominal  wage 
increase  and  l2>o  consumer  price  increase*),  w^ilfe  lai*cl  and,  house 
prices  increased  ibout  2X;«  and,26w  respectively,      In«?qaalito^  due 
to  "ownership  of  , assets  has  therefore  became,  worse,  in 'terms  of  real 
price*  valuation ,  even  thau^hi  the  nominal  incqiae  inequality  in 
-terms/of  the.  flow ^iconoept  nay  have  improved,   ^         '  .  ^  ^ 

/'      Because  of  ^tlvis .  sharp  rising  trend,  .in  is se^^  prices  during 
the  1960*s  and  the,  l970'.s,  income  from  soUrces  other  than'^wage 
.eaa^Jiings,  e.g^  from  astjets,  has  in{:rease<i  significantly,  Pof 
.exanai^,  according  to  informatibn  p-rovidect  bj  the, Tax  AgencV,  I 
the  number  of  tax- payers  {grouped 'under  "other  incomes"  was  ^48> 
1,522  and  2.040"  (ten  of  thousands)  in  I960,  1965  and  1970 
respectively,  while  that  gr^ouped  as  wage  earners,  was  l,173t^  lt694» 
and  2»480  (ten 'of  thousands)'  for  the  same  yeal:s  respectively  (2), 
These #f*igures  indicates  a  rapid  e;?pansion  of  the -number  of  "other  : 


.^(t)  SJh^s  is  particularly  due  to  ^ata  coverage^  in  that  the  ^ 
♦      .da'ta  is  iimitc'd  to  wAgc 'earners *     •  « 
•<2)  A  fraction  Gf  the  number  of  tax  payers  in  "other  income" 
-  ,    includes  incones  frpm  trai^fer  of  assets',  dividend,  rent,  etc 
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-  .   .         154"  . . 

incomes"    e.g.*  ftojs  55)*  out  of  wage  eame^e^  iii^  -i%0  to. 
^S'*..  which  may  well  correspond  to^  i  rapiB  .expansion 

of  "oth^r  incomes",     Purthermar e aiJioiag  .^he^swia  of. other 
incomes,  incorsies  from  transfers  of  assets  have  been  expanded 

^'^^  ^^^5,  lS^9>o  in  1969  and  30>a  in  X971  . 

xy/^  vi'/»  '        '      '  \  •   ♦  '        \^  .  , 

Ihe  abcTv-e  obkervutipnsJ-coinHned  with  those  in  the     '  - 
previous  sectic^ha,,  may  lead*  to  .a*  tentative  conclusion:  * 
Employment  tncoia^'  in^^quality  in  pos4;war  Japan. 'mayvhav^>b^en 
iisprov^  to  sone 'e^ctent  because  of  Japan's  rapid  ecpnonic 
deVelopi^ent,  whale         iyic^ne  inequality^ in  a*  broader  sense 
?^y^§¥^econe/vorse^  more  especially  because 'of  re^cent   *  \ 
inflation.     Together  with  %he  findings  for  prewar  *Japan,  briefly 
sumiaarx^ed  in  the  section  1,  we  m^y  be  aUc  to  ,sum?aati2e  the  * 
relationship  between' income  distribution  and^economic  < 
development  in  tlxe  process  of  Japan's  develapiaent  as  'follows:  s 
iA7.^^o!^^iQ?S^^*5*^^       ^'f^^"^^"^  ddvelopment,  ^oxighly  be^tween 
1870  and  19ia,  the  incone  differentials  *bet^ye en  rural  and  urban,  i 
areas,  which  ha<i  been  t*ne  most  crucial  factor  for  Sromotinr  iHe 
modern  economic  grov/th  especially  from  the  ooint  of  -Mew  of  social 
and' political  difficiilties,  wa^  not  widened*  in  real  income- tS  ?" 
SSS"^^        regional  difference;^  in  prices  (2X.~rT)  *AroXind 
1^920,  the  videninc  of  the  wage  differenti^als  was-anoth^er 
important  element  of  income  distribution  prpblems.      in  ^his  r 
respect,  the  wage  differefitilals  due  to  the  si«#  of  enterprises  or 
between  indigenous  and  ao^^m  enterprises  h^^'^t^een  Ole'arly 
ohserv^d  p),     l^^^'^^y  because,  of  a  war  economy  during  the  I930«s 
and  the>  ^Jr^t  half  of  the  194e^s,  social  and  political*  troubled 
4aight  have  been  ^enerateU  &om  the  widening       the  w^C^s 
.differentials  'did  not  Ijecome  t«al  policy  .issues,      ill).  In  postwar 
.J^pan,.  the  income  differentials  between  r^ui'al^  and  urban  ar^^s\ 
x>T  ag-ricultural  and  non-agricultural  se<^};ors  have  been  n<?mlnally 
improved  through  heavy  subsidies  in  agridultural  prices.     v  .  - 
particularly  that  of  rice,      ireedless  to  sav,  thes^  j;e'avy ' 
price  subsidies  in  agricultural  commodities*  may  b'e  \n  important 


-(1)  Apprgxiroately  50^o  of  "other  income^"  orit:i"ate  tj^^m, 
transfers  of  assets  in  i973.  .    i^lnd  ,the  avera^j©  income 

*   ^  differentials  bet^we^n  wage  earning^  an^l  other  Anc^^me  " 
w^s  about  1 'to  5, in  i973*     '  '  *  *  - 

(2)  Pollow^ihg  econoniiJ "development,  regional  price'  ' 
differentials  were  already  disappearing  and  around  l^il'o 
the  incorae- differentials  between  rural  and  urban  area^ 
had  become,  wider  ev^n^in  real  income  tern^*  This 
"Chanfcje  cet-taittly  corresponded  to  social  and  political 
in3t8c)|»ility  such       rice  riots.  ' 

(J)  See^Watanabe  /57,  ilOj;  and  Yasuba  ^147* 


cause  oi  infUtion*'     iv)  pn  the  other  hand,  *the  vjidenixig  df 
the  *wage^  differ entxais  du6*  to  the  siae  of  enterprises  beceuae  an 
impp]?tant  ivolfcy  iseue  during  the^SL^i) Is*^  Jin Jthis  respect,-.  ^ 
howeverr,  no  explicit  policy  measures  w<Cfe  talcen*  t  in  other 
wOtTds,  it  was  thought  th^t  improvements  ,o1t  tfie  \?a(;e  differentials 
could  W  achieved,  possibly  through  the  maintenance  of  a  fullr- 
employment  economjf  together  with  a  rapid  economic  growth,  assvuaing 
that  the  wage  di'fXez^^ntials  dUe*  to  the  s^z^  of  •  enterprises  were 

^jransitionaltin  natuxft^  ^    v)  In  fact-,  during  the  I960 there 

.wa^'a    nai^rowii^g  qf *  ^he  Vemploymeni  inco9ie  differentials  and  also 
of,' the  J.neome  differentials  between  agric^lturai  and  non- 
agricultural  sectors*     vi)  Th?  emergenc.e  -of*  rising  trends  iti\ 
consumer  »and  whol^saJte  prices  has  .been  clear  since  th^  end  of  . 
the,l?^P*s>  particularly  tho^e  incr-eases  which  l>ave  apoeared'in 

'  real*^ssets  such  as  lahd,..hous£r[g  eifc*     Under  these      *-  .  \  . 
circumstances,  a  ne,w  element,  which* is  *the  widening,  of  assets- 
related  iiicone  inequality,  'may  hot  be  overcome  by. further 
economic  developaeSt.     Some  signific^ant  institutlSona}.  Qhai)ge^s  ♦ 

^"slich' aa  ci;^^fees  in  j>rivate* owners'hip  may.Ue  necessary  (l).  ^ 


(i)  for  eivdruole,  Ui^  iiand  Utilisation  Law,  which  was  passed 
in  i>74;  Aias,      inpo^e/soHie  constraints  on  the- right  of 
utiii;^^4tivn  V-^iid  of  tfiihsf er  of  lan<i^    in  oth^r  worjs 
thirt  i,VA  ^as  introduced  some  sao  d  if  ic  at  ions  5^n  tj*ti  private 
ovAyA'Cfiif'  ©f  lind,  tnough  i*t  is  still  too  early' to  sta^te 
tUc  offoct^v^nesis  of 'this  law  in  Ja.pan*s  economy  • 
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App'efhdix  > 

Changes -in- thB  Wage  Differentials  rby  A^e 
(Male  workers,  manufaCi,turing  indus^tries) 


s 


JKounger  than  17 
18^19 

25-29      /     '  - 

30-34  \ 
'  35-39  '  '  ' 

40-49 
,  50-59   '      \  . 
,  60  &  oyer 

Average  ^  .  "  ' 


Tabl6         3Ciower  sec<^ndarnj^radua-bes»  blue  collar  '  workers 
-1958  .  1961     1964  \ 1967     1^70  1972'' 
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^"2*  Upper  8ec?fendary  graduates,  blue  collat>  workers 
   .       .  .      ^^^2  ^ 
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collar  workers 
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Table  A-4*  Upper  secondary  graduates,  vdilte  collar  vork^rs 


•Age 

lounger  than  17 
18-19 
■20-24 

25-29'  .     ,  • 
30-34 
I  35-39  - 
40-49 

50-5?"  ' 
60  &'over 
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Comments  on  Watanabe,  Pfgiff  and.  Fuchs. 

■■'  .  .  -  .  •  by;     ■  -  -f  ■  '^  '  . 

1*    Theories '  of  Educational  jlcl>nomicg 

Most!  of  our  contributors  implicitly  us^d  a  hman  capital 
theory  of  ediacational  economics,    I  have  been  invited  to  .cojament 
as  an  oppon.ent  of  this  theory,    I  shall  rehash  the  basic" arguments 
.a$  little  .a^  possible,,  and  ask.  mainly,  how  .would  other  doctrines 
affect  ©€ljr  view.  6<  "education  and,  l±fe-chances"?  ^ 

I  am  disappointingly  rion-violent  on. these  issues,  compared 
with  certain  others.    I  demand  only, a  place  in  the  ;5un  for  other 
theories,  and  an  end  to  monopoly.    I  accept  human  cfeipital  theorists 
as  better  statisticians  than  me,  w3ao  have  correotly  correlated 
earned  income  with  education,    hfy  question  is,  nearly  always, 
^lat.  does  this,  correlation 'mean?  . 

agree  with  the  human  capitalists  that  Jencks*  i4l972) 
correlation  is  too  low,  because  he  has  not  standardized  prop.erly 
for  age;    and  therefore  reject  Jencks*  scepticism  tha:t  education 
has  much  effect  on  income,  or  indeed  anything.    Specifically,  l^is 

for  education  and  income  is  0.12{R  =  0.353i  pp ,5^57,330*, 328) • 
He  say9  it  is  lower  for  ages  25-34  and  55-64 ji  but  Higher  for  35-44 
and  45-54  and  his  0,12  I3  an  apparently  unweighted  average  of  these 
four  groups.    It  is,  not  clear  wliy  he  has  omitted  age  19-^24,  which 
m&y  well  yield  a  high       because  of  the  profitability  of  the  high- 
schOQl  leaving  certificate  and  the  BA;  *and  he  has  apparently  not 
excluded  the  semi-disabled,  the  part-timers  or  even  the  unemployed, 
who  are  all  heavily  represented  ia  age.  55-64,    But,  even  apart  from 
such  health  questions  he  has  underestimated  the  "longitudinal** 
advantage  to  &n  edup^ted  man  over  24  of  getting  .older.    For  (a) 
education  has  grown  rapidly  ih  the  U.S.A,  recently,  putting  many 
more  young  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  escalator  than  old  men  at  the 
top;,    (b)  some,  young  people  die,  and  we  don't  count  what  they 
would'  have  earned  later,  thus  again  overweighting  the  young  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.    It  is  true,(c;  on  the  other  hand  that  this  longer 
educated  cohort  may  become  a  drug  on  the  market  as  it  ages 
precisely  because  It  is  larger,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  this  yet 
lOkner  and  Rivlin) .    So  O^encks  has  indeed  a  computationally  valid 
r2,  but  it  is  not  a  valid  guide  to  a  young  man  considering  his 
monetary  life-chancesj    and  so  not  a  valid  policy  guide  to  an 
egalitarian  government  either,  \  *  ^  • 
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,    ,      Putting  aside  Jencks,  then,  as  a  statistical  error,  we 
have  the  followio^  hypotheses  (^lightly  improving  on  my  1974a): 

^  i)  Htunan  Capital,  or  the  "content-hypothesis All 
education  is^  voqational  and  has  usejful  subject 
maliter*    l!his  knowledge  is  capital* 

*ii>  External  Test  not  Content  (ETNC),  also  called  the 

Sheepskin  h^othesis%  "credentialisni"  and  »'screenism"; 
th*e  employer  spontaneously  hires  graduatets  because 
otherwise  he  would  have  to  pay  ^or  a  test  (which  would 
be  quite  expensive:    Wiles  197Aa  p*48>» 

iii)  Character  Formation  not  Content  (CFNC).:  .schooling 
develops  docility  and  conpentration,  and  this  Js 
why  employers  hire  graduates*  . 

iv)  Exercise  not  Content  (EXNC)t    the  brain  is  like  a 
muscle  and  must  be  developed  somehow*    Even  writing 
Greek  verses  will  do,  and  all  such  exercise  is  moret 
efficient  than  ^Juvenile  labour. 


/  v)  Low- Earnings  Life  Style  (LELS).    ,Some  want^  degrees  so 

/  that  they  can  go  into  do^gobd^  or  literary  professions 
where  the  pickings  are'  slim  but  th^  nori-maxlmising 

;  /  life-style  is  attractive?    moreoyer  employer^  still 

/  .  demand  a  degree*  on 'grouAds  (i^iv)  ,.   Note  that  this, 

^  /  is  by  no  means  a  "Not  Content"  hypothesis*  Jndeed 

/  .    ,  it  is  onl^  in  such  professions  that  a  humanistic 

;  education,  could  be  called  yocatio^nal  (non-vocational 

f       "  '    ,        courses  are  of  course  excluded' "by .^.efinitioh  from 

^  "  ^        Hijinan  Capital')*            -  .  '  .  '  '  -  ^ 

.  vi)  Social  Status  not  Content  (SSNC):    a  degree  is  a  spcietl 
status  symbol,  and  we  want  it  (a)  ,i:o  impress  our  parents 
and  fripnds,  (b)  to  equip  us  for.  senior  posts  in  v.ely 
statiis-^conscious  hierarchies;     .    ;        -  *  , 

vii)  Restrictive  Practice  not*  Content  (RPN.C)»    Often  with 
.  •  the  complicity  of  a  public  Employer, 'la  -bi^ade  vxiion 

imposes  a  bogus,  or  unnecessarily  high,  professional 
qualification,  to  whitewash  .a  crude  restriction  of 
\  numbers  r* 

'  /  .        '      '  .     '        '  . 

viii)  Consumption  Good:    we  enjoy  the  student  iife-style  and 
*    *        ^       also  the  content  of  the  .courses,  so  we  become  students 
.    .  for  present  pleasure*  ♦This  too,  then,  may  be  a/»con- 

^     '  tent"  hypothesis  •  •       .       ^  .    -  • 

(i-iv)  are  employer-dominated  theories,    (via)  emphasizes  education 
as.  a  consumei"  good,  and  is  student-dominated,    (vibj  is  also 
stud6nt-doipinated.    (iii)  .and  (v).are  interesting  cases,  perhaps 
not  hitherto  emphasized  enou^-.  '  .    ,       ^  . 
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ri«-Hor^f2?  £  economic  literature  "with      .  . 

w?ai^^  ?^^W?''\^S*^^"SL^^''97'')-    Ihere -is  nothing  sur- 
prising  In  this  work  to  a  British  "putlic"  school  bov.SWio  has 

S^j;???^?'"*^  "character  counts",  and  has  a^^^Jf  issS 

?n  ^01^  rather  thiin  toschoois 

lail,^^  es^aaijjer  of  Japanese  success  ai^d  Briti^  , 

failure  in  the  post-war  growth  stakes.    Let  me  therefore  sav  onlv 
-what  is  vrong- with  GJntis.    First,  he  is  as  much  a  monopolist  ^  • 
t^of^X  ^"?^o°^B^*^^  supporter.    In  particular  he  Imjailitly 

wilfc^-.?f°?"f^yv^^'^f™^-*°  -there  is  something 

character  formation,  as  if  work  could  be  a 
natural  activity  under  some  social  system  unspecified,  indeed 
If  atress  on  CFNC  were  a  left-wing  attack  TclpIteU^m:  lut-h^ 
lli  practice  CFHC  fanatic^ly  whiie  c^it^ 

list  educational  systems  are  an  uproar  of  anti-regime,  anti-work 
slogans,  aid  ydung  revolutionary , teachers?    To.mef  CFNC  arises 

accentknce  that  work  <^d  above  an 
!S  SS""^^  alienation^  is  .unnatural.    To  object  to  . 

education  on.  this  principle  is  to  object  to  Communism .  ... 

'  +  5?"^       °?  course  much  more  political  than  any  of 'the 

-I^-^apan  and  the'F.R.G.  there  is  %  strong  " 
revolutionary  stream  among  teachers,  forming  a  rival  character: 

^^^^^^1  chara^ers  accordiS  to  the 
child's  prpbable  status  in  society,  a  most  conservative  procedure 
tJ^T^  cognitive -education  is  certainly  more  libera^  but  S 

Sl^  hav^!J^:'^v«?  ^"f«'?^  that  the  conservatively  fomed  cha?ac- 
xeris;  nave  no  value  in  the  market.  \ 

\  >'i"<^  SSNC  "  and  ."Cohsvimpiion  Qood",  LELS  destroys  the 

«i^^,n,lY^T  f^'^^?^^         education,.  If.  these  three -dominated, 
we  should 'be  in  a  Jencksian  world.    But  since  we  are  not  in  a  • 

^JT""""  *^fy  evidently  do  not  dominate.^  SSNC  at  least 
leaves  homo  economicus  intact.    It  .simply  transfers,  in  the  (a) 
.  vepslon    siudy  to  the 'consumption  fcbatin,  where  in  4ny  else  ' 
de  Kustibus  ncn  disnutandnm-    LELs  however  raise?  basic  questions 
oi  motivation.    Are  such  students  aiming  at  a  leisurely  life' 

t^  valuation  of  leisure  would  not  restore. 

•    ^^^"^         motivations  are  pleasure  in 
o,m  ^^"-^^^^"i?^'"   They- are  quite  common  and  affect 

."^^Lf^^J^^^iu^i.  They  explain  why  the  yield  on  an  HA  is  so  low 
•cooparfed  with  BAs  -  schopl  teachers  get  MAs  ^1). 


(1)_Sohool  teachers,  however,.-  aim  at  leisure.    For  the  dip' in 
t^e  yield  curve  at  this  point  of,  .Taubaan  and  Wales  1973 
\^tl^^l  u  still  lower  yield)  J    Ashenfelter  and  Mooney 
I?«  „i!»;?v^  ^^""^  !  ^H^l""  y^^l*  again),    these  effects  a?e 
.  discussed' by  Layard  and  PsacWaropoulos  1974,  who  as  good 
human  capitalists,  prof  ess  to /find  them  "strange"  (t).990); 
■  Equal  puzzlement  iS' expresseA -by  Weiss  1971.  '•  . 


Those  who.  feel  uncomfortable  vLth  nori-maximizer's  may  V 
console  themselves  with  a  pai:aliel  casd;    do  we,  4-n  the  Keynesian* 
economics,  eartn  as  inuch  a^.  possible  an<J  tlien  cpnSume  according^ 
to  our  given  marginal  J>ropehsity  to  cbnsume?  ,Oi/do  we  set  ^ 
level  of  consumer  wants  and  then  go  and,Q§m  aa  income  according 

•  to  our  gtvei>  'marginal  propensity  to  save?  -  a  .thing  perfectly 
jiossible  at  micro-  thoUgh  les^  ,so  at  macro-  level*    Or  are  Y,  C, 
S  and     (Leisure)  all  tietermined  in  a  single  equilibration?  If 
this  Icind  of  questi!:,A  is  sophisticated  but  a^lowab^-e,  so  is  LELS, 
which  merely  applies  it  to.  ^Aucation,  '  Of  C9ur^e  non-pecuniary 
benefits,  other  than  perhaps*"  leisure'^  must  be  excluded  from 
Human  Capital;    for  to  count  thei^  in, is  to, reduce  the  theory  to  , 
an  irrefutable  .^and  worthless  tautology  -  ye  choose  the  education*^  - 
we  like.  *  /  V/  f     "  ' 

-  • 

Now  if  we  took  up  any  of  these  non-human-capital  theories 
,  how  would  we  feel  .about  ■'^education,,  inequality  and  life-chances"? 
.  The  employer  .dominated  hypotheses  (i-iV)  all  eqCially  associate 
Income  with  education*    I"t  is  ef  the  highest,  interest  and  impor-r- 
tance  to  establish  their  rej.ati%  validi"^.,.  but  not  here. 
According  to  each,  of  th^ra,  more^  dqual  access  to  education  brings 
« more  equal  income*  '*  * 

^    '  ■  '        ^    -  t   ;\  ,  ; 

Where  LELS  is  vAlid  equal  money  ihcqme  is  no  longer  a  sign. 

*  of  equal  access  to,  .educatipn.    But  .education,  is  still  a  passport 

to  a. chosen  life-style^  and  eqOfil  ?^ccess  remains  Just  as  important, 

*  ^  '         .       ' "  '  \^ 

Vfe  would  presijunably  no;fc7wis^x  to  supply  education  demanded 
tinder  $SNC  (Sh  both  kinds)  an#  R&NC,  or  at  least  not  out  pf  public 
money,    Foivboth  6i  them  enhance' a  man*s  income  without  enhancing  • 
his  productivity,- and  strengthen  "various  pther  social  tendencies 
that  are  quite  iindesirable  *    It  woixld  be  very  difficult  to  indeed 
identify  education  demax^ded  onHhese  grounds.    It  is  slightly 
easier  to  correct  the  bad  hum^n  habits  that  give  ripe  to  ihe  demand, 

•2,     Access  to  Higher  Education  in  the-fSR,d, 

Ther'e  is  a  pessimism  about  Pfaff  and  Fuchs  section  which 
I  cannot  share,  contemplating^ the  figures  provided,    Th^re  has  been 
an  enormousi  improvement  in  ,the  university  share  ,of  blue-collar    '  * 
parents,  as  the  authors^,  thpmselyes  ^how  in  thefr  all-important 
e?chibit  1^:    in  1966  each  19^1  of  ^blue-collar  parents  s.upplied  0,.126^ 
of  the  nation »S.Sreshmen,;  ^  but  in  1971/2  it  supplied  0,2A096., 
Oy  in^the  fruitful  coiicept  of  X)ur  Secretariat,^  the  "range 
•of  chances"  of  access  to  University  between  some  first  ^ 
and  some  fifth  class,  however  defined,  fell  from  2751  to  10:1  (the  . 
Secretariat  ha;^  41  :J  in  1961  and  in  1970),    Pi^ogress  of  this 

.    .stril^ing  order  should  be  celebrated  no^t  depreciated.    It  is 

absolutely  not  enough  to  "conclude  from  the  analysis  of  the  higher 
educational  system  that  th^  participation  in  higher  education  is 
y.ery  strongly  dependent  ♦on  the  social  position  of  the  parents", 
without  a  word  about* the  trend,  '    '  .  -  '  '  • 
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""This  g??eat  improvement  at  laniversity  level  entails  a  orior 
improvement  at  gecondjry  school  level.    It  is  again  impossibxf 
to  reconcile  the  pessimistic  prose  of  pp.52,55  and.56  with  the  * 
cS^f./^r^^?^  Jr^^  T  P?.-  5^-54-    O^iese  conci?S  ent^ "  the. 
^HqIpA  fVn^Vl  ^  *hat  a  20  fold  "range^^  chances'?^ 

i^il  .  ^Li^^^S  7  2.4)(Xaat  column  p,53)  has  been  reduced  to  11  . 
^}LiV^^^^'^^  "^i^^^^         ^i^^^en  times  Xo?  ^ 

university,  |re  certainly  great  ranges  aiid  ^extremely  remote  from 
justice  or  efficiency,  but  progress  has  been  veiy  striking! 

One  further  observation  on  these  .very  interesting  data^ 
It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  expand  higher  education  without  either 
lowering  quality  or  admitting  the  poor  -  itvembraced  only  9%  of 
people  aged  20  in  .1969/70.  ^^But  vhen  we  try  .to  expand  Gymnasium 
from  11%  to  2096  of  the  population  discriminators  run  into  dimini- 
shing returns^    Perhaps  the  acid  test  of  .whether  we  are  expanding 
for  expansion's  sak^  "jf emphasis  "mainly  on  efficiency)  or  for 
justice's  sake  (empliasis  mainly  oh  equality)  is  precisely  that 
answered  by  the  remjarkable  Bavarian  table:    does  social  pressure 
from  top  people  overcome  the  diminishing  retioms  to  their 
children's  brainpower?    Are  upperrclass  children  with  ever  lower 
grades  competing  successfully  for  ,the  expanded  supply  of  places? 
The  answer  is, yes.    Accordingly  while  X  altogether  reject  the 
others'  pessimism  I  adcept  their  cynicism:    the  contraction  in 
the  "range  of  Chances"  is  "not  so  much  the  result  of  a  transfor- 
mation of  a  social  structure  but  rather  title  by-product  of  .the  ex- 
pansion of  educatiori",,    But  private  vice  is  often  public  virtue: 
you  cannot  expand  education  indefinitely  without  equalising 
-accesjs,  because  there^ar^  thre^  kinds  of  diminishing  returns: 

(i)  the  genetical  pool  provided  by  rich  children  Is  limil^dj  ^ 

(ii)  the  education  of  such  stupid  c}\iiaren  becomes  too  expensiv.et: 
Ciii)  they  ,.thems elves  will  refuse  to  go  beyond  the  B,.A».  -  no   '  ^ 
invention  of  further  and  higher  courses  for  the  presearvation  t)f 
ifcheir  superiority  is  acceptable  to  the  children  themselves,  the 
marginal  disutility  'of  education  wit^i  respQct  to  age  becomes  • 
instiperable,  '     ,      ^  .  /  *  •  •  ' 

Incidentsilly  the  cynicism  that  the  (Educational  policy  of 
the  Fe^ieral  Republic  has  doiibtless  earned  mus^  be  qualifJLed  ^t 
least  in  British  eyes.    The  single  great  necessary  reform  to 
enable  poor  children  to  get  to  a  university  is  ,to  give  stipends 
to  them  between  the  end  of  compulsory  schdoling  and  the  age  of 
entr^ce*    To  my  surprise  I  learned  that  this  is  absolutely  normal 
An  the  P,R,G,  (thef  Baf^^g  stipends,  mentioned  by  Pfaff  and  Fuchs),  At 
almost  half  an  unskilled  starting  Vage  these  are  very  considerable, 
IThe  U#K..is  much  less  generous^  yet  the  "range  of  chances"  is  much 
\narrower,    1  wonder  why?    Possibl/'  (i)*  because  this  less  generous 
system  is  still  fairly  generous,  and  has  gone  on  much  longer,  so 
establishing  an  altogether  higher  desire,  for  education  in  poor 
families.    The  BaftJg  stipends  only  began  in  1970,  so  probably 
"take-up"  is  still  low^    Or  perhaps  (ii).  because  money  incomes 
are  more  evenly  dis'tributed  in  the  U.K.  *  r 


The  Bavarian  ^able  suggests     simple  analysis  of  the 
interaction  of  social  bias,  the  social  distribution  of  grades.  * 
the  promotion  percentage,  and  life  chgtnces;    We  can  make  interpol- 
ation a  square  (or  indeed  rec tangularj  aatrix  of  promoti^jns,  into  ^. 
Gymnasium  by  quintiles  of  the  population,  with 'grades  and  social  _ 
status  on        axes.    Set  .out  thiis  in  quintiles  it  becomes 
intematfbiWLlly  comparable*    Access  to  thfe  original  data  (here  * 
for  1969/70)  would  of  course  make  interpolatioa  vastly  ,  more  accjirat 


Grades 

Social 
Status 

I 

"A 

/v.  7.2 ; 

B 
.4.5 

C 

•  3.1 

i 

D 

2.a . 

■  2.0  . 

'19*6 

li 

4.8 

•4.2  . 

3.5 

2.7 

20.0 

11%  ^ 

4.4. 

• .  4.-5 

~4.i. 

20.3 

±v 

2.6 

3.7 

4.3 

4.5 

~5.2 

20.3 

1.8 

2.7 

•-  -3.8 

^5;a 

6.7 

20..0 

19.9 

20.1, 

■-  19.9 

19.9 

20  .A 

100.2 

fhe  line  througti  the  matrix  Is  tdie  "5096"  line,  students  northwest 
of  which  have  better  than  even  chances  of  going  on  to  Gymnasium. 
The  dotted  line  is  oi^r  guess  as  ,to  what  the  situation  used  to  be. 
*Thpn;  /'        ^  *  ^ 

(i)  With  50J^  lines  as  drawn,  and  interpolating  again,  we  obtain 
the  following  promotions  according  to  the  size  of  the 
gymnasium  intake  '     '    \  / 


7.2 
17.75 
^9*2 


lA,  IIA'/IIIA,  half  of  IB 
all  A,  IB,"  IIB 


The  range  of  chances  in  the  situation  .  29.296,is  11.7 
615:  1. '  .  ,       r    .  V 


1 .8 


(ii)  But  granted  Stipends  for  poorer  children,  and  parental  will, 
we  might  be  able  to  promote  by'  grades  alone ^    Then  xhe  "50% 
line"  wot£bd  be  vertical,  aad  we  should  Aeed  a  finer  .sub- 
division of  grades  to  trace  the  expansion  of  the  Gymnasium 
intake.    If  the  intake  was  19. 99^  the  range  of  chances  weuld  be* 
■      7.2*  4  t.8  «  4:1.    '  .     •      .  ' 


shoSd  laj"^.  ^^.'^        expanding  §?s.tem  ' 

'  ■  7-|  >A.  IVA,  IIIA  .  r 

•'•22.5  all  A,  VB  . 

»  Range  of  chances  in  situation  «22.6%":-  7.2  ^  4  5"='t'6-1 

chaSls^Segfl  P^^f^^f  approach.es  100.  the  rang,  of 

■"P^^''  olelsses-get  the  best  grades,  even'feero 
bias, produces  a  range  of  chances  >^  lTl;  ^'  ^ 

3)  but  throw  negative  promotion  bias  In  a<s  «on  'ov,-i  - 
of^pr^Sion;  ^^^^  "^a^ges,  especially  with  .low'  percentagqp 

4)  negative  promotion  bias  of  a  practicable    *.vor,  « 

l^lSl^e^^iS!^^"^  -"^-^  over  affiSloS^rL  more 
the  loweS^JlSfes^cSia  l^tlKll  ^"^fUld"  be' taken  to  Imply  that 


/ 
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5« "  Negative  Bl^s  and  Commtinlsm  *  '  *    •  %    :          ^  - 

*  ^  **:  '  ^  .    ^\,4        4-'  '  .  ^ 

Negativ-e  promation  bias.  Is  extremely  rare*    We  meet  it 
iaunediately  ^ter  Conmanist  revolutions ,  ii  I  -  V  be  •taken  as 
the  old  social  hier^Chy^    But  only  Mao  T^ertung  has  succeeded  . 
in  discriminating. agfeiinst^the  new  pos,t7revolutionary  hierarchy, 
and  jfchen  no t^ for  lojig,  emd  in  political  conditions  amounting  to 

revolution  against  that  hierarchy.    In  USSR  the  range  oj? 
chances  is^very  capitalistic      2:1*)  ^ 

-    .  -  ,  ^  .  \  •  . 

Social  Class  and  Higher  Education^  USSR,  1971 

/     poptaation,  ^  ^^^tudeni\ody     >  ^  ^t^^ative  chanc^; 

Cempl-oyees,^),    ^(12-5)®  '       (39*2)^  "  -     (3-13^yf'  " 

Jinployees    *  23^   «  ,  53.1   *  ,  '    .      2*124-  \  - 

(employees  B)  .  (12.5)®  %  (13^9)^  (llil6)^*\  ^ 

Worlcers    '  53^  '    ^      36,2  ^  0.658 

(rural  experts)  (t)^  ^  (i.l)^  .     ^      (1.116)^     '  \ 

Heasants  ~  ^        ,  '    10/7   /  0.535. 

(ordinary  ^  v  -  .  ^ 

/peasants)  (19)^\  /      (9^^)^.  (p..50?)^ 


Range  of  chances          6.2:1       Promotion  percentage'  19*5'*' 

Source;  Matthews  1975,  p^.89.  Tfee  figures  in  hracltets  are  my 
^        '    ihterpQlations .  '  ,  . 


On  the  assumption  that  the  lower^half  of  employees  had^a 
chance  equal  to  th^  average  of  all  workers  and  employees. 
This  assumption  is  "both  arbitrary  and  cinicial. 


I  give  the  kolkhoz  chairmen  and  other  experts  classified  as 
peasants  the  same  chances  as  a  lower  employee. 

c.  ' Residuals  -  .  .         '  . 

d.  Cf.'aall  1975>  p. 112.    Somewhat  of  a  guesa:    11%  of- the  rural 
population  is  experts,  fcut  at  l^.a^t  a  half  must  ,be 
employees  not  peasants.  \   ,  " 

0.  Employees  are  diyided. fifty-fifty  into  "non-speciali§t's" 
and  »^with  diploma"  :  Rutkevitch  and  Filippov  1973,  p.S^A. 

f.  Students  admitted  at  all.  ages  r  pop*u3,ation  aged  20. 


\ 

\ 


- .       '  .  .776. 


•16€[ 


'  '  :  ■  ;        I  ,  '    -  ^ 

'It^is  possible,  nay  .even  likely.^  tliat  sdciial  b;Las  (as 
abpye)  is" zero  in, Communist  cquntries  yifi-^rvis  entrar&e  into  . 
higher  education  generally,  though  scattered  data  tell  us  very 
^7  much  the  opposite  about  quality  of  iristitution.'.  Therefore  the 
primary  sodial  distribution  vf  grades  must  be  very  unequal      •  * 
indeed,  to  acHieve  such  a^- unequal  range  of  chances  of  high^^r  * 
education  as  a  vrtioj^e,  ^n  sudT^^^oc^aratively  generous  promotion 
percentage^      .  4     >  - ,  '  /  '   '  VS        .  .C'^  ; 

\  Tiie  iif'e  chances  of  th'e  Wldre/i<„of  the  ^»'int611igenr't^lia»^/ 
bfijllmployees  with  diploiaaf,  seem  still  ,t<>  be  censored  6ut' o£  * 
pTlblicatiohs*    But  here'p  the-:toi>  of  a  table  for  the  Tatat*. 
ASSYi.  I967-6S  (the  bottom  is  heayj^y  weighted  with  thfe 
^eas^t    chi|tiren  of  illiterate' Tai:ars,  and  so  quite  uru^epresen-r 

.•a""V^-  ■  •  "  '  * 

*  ^iEdUcation:  of  child  • 

Education,  of ,    No,  of-  7-9       \o/      .sfepondary "  'higher 

rather  qjiildren^      ye^i^  years  .,y*ears  speciei^^ised^ 

^\  ,4r6.  graded*-'*       255  ,   17,4     39.-5     ,14;'6  g;9  ,  8,3  - 

^7-9  grattiBS         .  ^^2  6,4' '^,38,7     2'1 ,0  '9,7  9,7  . 

.  10   grades             46  ^  2.5   •i!^22,5-*^  27,5  30,0  10,0 

s6condai;3f        *  .f'              "      *  "    ^  .  ^  / 

specialised^  ..^^      16"  '      >        6.3     12,5'  37»5  .   /  43,7 

^--highferi,.        \    22  \  .   9.0,    .^r      .18,2  4,5  *  63»7 


y  Source;  Arutiuniah  1975,  p.^5<3.  ^-'-^  ^ 

%  guess  above 'gave  the  "witl\.  diplomas"  a  chance  of  higher 
education' 2.9^  times  ag 'high  as  the  "non-specialists".    In  this 
sample  (which  is  over  50?^  Russian  in  secondary  specialized  and 
.iiigher  -  Aroitiunian  19t73,  p. 349)  it'*is  5»0  times.    Poland  is 
similar  (thousands  or  percent);  ' 


Economically  active^  1970    'Studenfs  Relative 
'  ^  by  originr  Chance^ 


number 
(thousands)  ^ 


:  employees  in 
soc^lalist 

*  sector, 
(incl\iding 
ca-6p  farms 
'41)' 

emplbyees  in 
private  ' 


5^'^^^  vol 

<.nbn-manual)  * 


(manual) 


p^Obcent 
(10,55) 

,21 .1  - 
.  (10.55) 

■    42 .7 


(1970). 
^jl9.S0 

' -39.9 
-■(20.0) 


•"empiayees  not 
at  work^«        ^  .  '^515 
"  ^  ■         " '' 
peasant  t^^m  i 
An  ovmei^s  aifd   ,  5,'4O0 
their  family 
'h^lp  •  \ 

.  ♦thers^  vorking 
on  own*  acQOvmt  216 

,  '  Range'  of  chances 


4.'  ^  4 


,  '  31.9 
4.2:1 


(2-56) 

1,89 
(1,22) 

0,88 


0-61 


•3-?  2,54. 
Proiaotion  percenta^ge  9*6^ 


In  calculating  the  range  pf  chances  we  omit  the  queer  case  'of 
priests  and  individual  ,craCtsmen  <aast  row)  t    42%  of  the  "popula- 
tion  is  in  the  extreme  groups-    The  Soviet  6.2:1  rests  on  extreme 
groups  embreicing  3296  and  so  implies  less  inequality. 

a.  Lane  and  Kolankiewicz;  1373,  p. 339.  .  ' 
h.  Rocznik  Statystyezny '.1976,  J. 91.  •  . 
'  c,  Rocznik  Statystyezny  .1968  p. 69  (including  allowance  for  the 

/more  manual  characxer  or  socialist  agricultiore  and  all 
^    *  private  ^  empl\?yment).      v  /    '  ' 

d.  Procee'^ng  a5.*f9r  U.S.S.rV  .        ^        *  -         /  - 

e,  Students  admltt^efi  at  all  ages  4  age  group  20.  ^  \ 
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pie  Present*  Fiscal  Redistribution  of  Varea  and 
>  >     Total  Income  by'Edudi^^iori     .        '  i 


"  2  distributive  effect  of  education  fias  two  extrfemely 

^is tine t  aspects:    first,-  In  purely  static  accfounting  terms  who 
'beneXits  fnim  the  public  expefiditures  on  educationTand  y^o  pays' 
the  t^es?    Sebbnaiy,  what  is  the  \jltimate  effecft  of  the  % 
distribution  of  educatipr>  itself  on  the  distribution  of  income? 

*  *-     '    !rhe  first  question  is  extremely 'dull,  arid  has .  engaged 

•  too  jnuch  co;6petent  ingenuity.  If  the  distribution  6f  income 
is  right  np'-one  should  care  what  the  distributive  Effect  of  this 
or  that  public  programme  or  tax  xh^.    Each  prograEune  will  affect 

i  resource  allocation  of  course.,  and  that  remains  important^    But  , 
if  in  such  copditibhs  we  keep  worrying' about  the  distributive 
^efffect  of  thie.ox.;ihat  public  or  private  expendituhe,  fii^^t.we 
^  \ft>rTy  in  vain  -  l6r  the  total  situation  is  all  right  -  and  - 
,    secondly  we  inhibit  all  ac^tivity  whatsoever;       *         *  " 

• .        '      3  *  f  ^  '       '  • 

V  .  the  native < hue  of  resolution  ^  ' 

isJ^idklie*  q'eri^tfith  thecpale  cast  of  thought 

.  .  \         .  "         *  -  Shakespea^e>  Haralei: 


Shall  1  part  my.  hair^  behind? 
Do  I  dare  to  eat  a  peach? 


'  '  -  T.S.  Eliot  " 

.For  after  all  peaches5iDky  be  produced  by  'very  rich 
fanners,  owning  many  acres  and  employing  little -labour  at  high 
wages;    whereaj?,  say,  carrots  (though  less  tasty)  are  produced 
by  the  lowest  paid  stoop  labour  on  marginal  farms.    If  it  is  ' 
clearly  Intplerable  for-priVate  individuals  to  have -to  consider 
such  matteris  every  time  they  buy  finiit  etnd  vegetable^  it  is  not 
less  impracticable  for  the  government  -  which  heaven. knows  is 
bdset  by  more  efrrifere-pens^ es^ of  all  sorts  -  lo 'think  about  them 
every  time  It  spends  money:- 

Thi6  view  seems  to  be  acceptable  to  Swedes  but  not  * 
Ameripans,  and  this  fact  explains  much:    if  the  government 
*  possesses  ttxe,  instruments  and  the  will  to  redistribute  income  ^ 
generally,  and  has  silready  used  them,  it  need  hot  bother  with 
the  distributive  effect  of  each  expenditure^ and  tax,  but  if 
the  income-tax  does  not  bite  and  the  social -services  are  small 
egalitarian'  critics  will  pick  nits  in  every  line  of  the  budget* 
The  opera,  they  will  say,  is  enjoyed  .by  the  rich  and  employs 
rather  rich  people)    new  roads  carry  the  cars  of  ±he  rich  through 
,   the  heighbourhqods  of  the  poor;    and  above  all  universities 
attract  rich  children  and  produce  rich  alumni.  ,  OJrue,  but  if 
tK6y  go  ^on  talking  like  that  long  enough  there  will  be  no  opera, 
'rp^ds  or  universities.      .  . 
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For  the  fact  remains  that  jnost  IT^S.  public  expenditures  . 
are  for  .necessary,  objects  ^  To  jfSster  the  authorities  with  . 
micro-^striiiutive^  questions  is  to  lower  the  expenditure  on 
particular  neoessary  objects  that  hstppen  to  favour  the  rich. 
Yet  b^bsolutely  *lo  neglBCt^  the  distributive  'iitect  of  particular 
prbgrammes  ^^s  nt>t  humanly  jjossiblW,    I  hav^  no  ^solution  for  the 
limits  of  attention  h^je,.  so  shall  consent  myself  with  t^e 
warning,  that  if  is  far  better^J^o  forge  instruments  of  general  ^ 
redistribution  and  \i&e  them.  '  .  ^-^  . 

- .        3u1r-if^^t*"3pr^^jq5eg^^^  really  be  divided  up , 

into  separate  fujidS  there  are  ^^ght  and  wrong  ways  of  doing  it.  . 
The  educated  taxpayers'  must  surely  no€  be  considered  to  pay 
165^  of  Yiis  taxes  for  education  (where  "^65$  is  the^  percentage  of 
public  expenditure^ on. education  in  the  F,R.G.)j    but  such 
proportion  of  his  taxes  as  wiljL  coyer  what  he  teceived.    This  is, 
of  course,  a  higher  pereerttage' for  the  better  educa-t^,    I  am  * 
therefore  ^ly^stified  by  Pfaff  and  FuQhs»  across-the-board  16?^ 
of  tax  payinents  v^hich  they  novSere  explain;    and.  greatly  prefer  . 
their  procedure  on  p.  113    ,    Surely  they  cam^ot  simultaneously* 
approve  of  student  loans  and  Use  an  accoimtancy,  th^t.  bljirs  the 
amount  actually  .paid  for  education*  '  ' 

-      '     .  '       '   '    .        '*         ,    '       •  ■  "*         *  " 

5*    The  Redistribution  of  Future  Wages  and^otal  Income 

by  -  Education  >       .      ^       * »      -jk  ^ 

.    '     '  ^  ^     '  >♦  •  .  ~'    *     ■ . 

»»It  is  questionable",  say.  Pfaf^  and  Fuchs,  "that  by  an 
extended  supply  6f  education  we  shall  actually  ,^ririg  about  a. 
''signif;lcant  redistribution  of  income  in  the  near 'future" • 
^Thpy  appear  here  to  be  'i*elyir^  on  the^ir  pessimism  about  the 
equalization  of  access  to  education,-  with  \^hich  I  wholly  . 
disagree  (see  section  II).    This  has  happened  and  will  Continue 
to  happen  in  the. near' future.  .  '    '  *  . 
»•  '       *  *         '  *' 

But  why  should  hot  th^V"  expanded  access  -to  higher 
education  change  rather  than  equalize. the  distribution  of  income? 
The  ol)vious  aha  sitaple  case  is  ♦when  graduates  a^e  ove^-produced 
in  relation  to^^their .traditional  job^ .    Vatanabe  gives  a  classic 
illustration;    somfe  graduates  are  becoming  blue-collar  workers. 
I  assume  this  is  hot  on  revolutionary  ^ut  on  inpome-maximisirig' 
grounds;    but  one  must  remember  that  many  Japanese  universities 
are  vety  young  and  liie  ^merest  marginal  degree-mills, ,^th,at  aven 
€^  "credentialist"  employer  would 'be  wise  to  neglec-t."  Then 
isn't  Japanese ,  higher  education  simply  putting  rather, different  , 
people  into  the  same  number  of  top  jobs?  -  and  merely  disappoin- 
ting a  whole  lot  of  'others,  by  putting  them  back  where  they 
would  have  been  anyway,  even  thrusting  them^o^?    Or  isn't 
the  equalization  of  the  pay  0/  education  levels  in  his  Tables 
7  and  13  due  to  something  quite  irrelevant,  sifch  as  technical 
progress  re.quiring  more  skill  of  the  lowest  classes  or  the 
cessation  of  rural  migration.    These  questions  require  more 
toalysi's  than^they  usually  get*  '  ' 
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'that  graduates  are  newly  over-supplied  to  a 
hitherto  static  economy.    Saving  strong  nepotical  pull  (weak 
nepotista,  operates  only  in  th6  ceteris  paribus  case)  oiily  the> 
best  graduates  will  get  the  traditional  jobs  In  case. 

Ci;  let  the  number  of  such.  Jobs  be  constant.    More  candidates 
appear,  the  quality  of  I  rises,  and  -  we  assumed  -  employer$ 
are  so  pleased  that  they  do  not  lower  salaries,    -But  some  of 
these  better  graduates  will  be  children  of  poor  parents^  These 
^  are  the  prompted,  P,  with  hi^gh  salaries  and  J.ow  inherited 
capital  "(ly  •       ,  •  ,  •     ~  '    "    •  " 

Those  they  have  "bumped"  are  the  demoted,,  ^D,    These-  * 
inherit  capital  from  their  rich  parents  but  onl^  earn  a 
^  me4ium  salary,  since  they  talce  some  of  the  next  best  jobs  N; 
Indeed  precisely  as  many  as  P  have  vacated.    Employers  are 
again  so  pleased  \(ith  the  higt^er  qualj.ty  that  they  do  not 
lower  salaries  (in  face  of  newly  educated  competition  for  N 
xrom  further  dovfn^the  Xadder>,-  ^    ♦  » 

In  this- simplified  cas§,  then,  salarfks  are  as  une^'^l 
as  before^  but  incomes  are  more  equal,  since  P  hav«  less  * 
inherited  capital  than  the  dlti  T,  .^ile  D  have  morfe  of  it 
thw  the  old  N.    Saved  capital  is  also  more  equal  since  both  - 
?  and  D  are  in  an  intermediate  position  to  accumulate  it. 
So  the  top  income  "group,  which  used  idThe  as  iSge  as  T>  is 
.    now  only  0?  r.  l>  and  the  top  quantile^  now  includes 'people  \^o 
ar^  either  P  or  D,  and  so  cuts  oft  at  a  lower  income,  j 

lO  A  more  complicated  case-  (ii)  salaries  fall  in  face 
of  the  increased  supply,  and,  T  employment  expands.    This  lowers 
both  simply  and  demand  for  N  Jobs,  so  jbhat  the ^ fate  of  N  ^ 
salaries  is.  unpredictsible ,    But  whatever  happens  to  N  the  tqtai 
s^l^xy  range  between.  T  and  the  bottom  has  narrb>/ed.    Incomes  - 
are  also  equalized^  since  some  T  peopXe  inherit  and  all  save  less 
^apital,  ■  iTie  intermediate  position  .or  P  and  D  remains,  but  now  * 
vii)  is  stj?ictly  one  of  ih'duced  >technolofrical  •  . 
charige:    a  different  input  mjbcture,  resulting  in  this  case  from 
oiSi- ^^S'^*  input-price  structure,,  causes  inputs  to  be  iosed  in 
different  proportions.    This'  is.  a  v6ry  minor  sort  of  change. 
H  -ii  require  new  knowledge  to  be  developed.    We  shall 

^      iiJ^^  .        ^  static  Qconomy,    Anyhow  case  (ii)  is  the  ordinary 
,mai*lC§t  case,    Vftierfe  pn  the  other  hand  salary  hierarchies  and  dob 
hu^bers  are  set  atoinistratively  -  as  in  the  public  Sector  =^ 
'pase  (i) ,p^erat6s  (2) . ^Innumerable'  pther  oases  can  h6  imagined, 

(1)  Accox»dlng  to  my  extremely  rash  estimates  for  the- U,S.A,  and 
I    .^•K';  inherited  capital  is  about  }  of  all  personally  held 

capital.    This  treats  widows  as  not  inheriting  and  all  -  - 
saving  out  of  the  income  from  Inherited  capi*tai  as  not 
inherited,.,    :  -  '  \  -  :  ^ 

(2)  Case'  (i)  is  like  the  Thuro>*-Luaiis  model  briefly  described* 
>by  Okner  and  .Rlvlin,  \  ' 


\ 
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but  hot,  I  thJLnk,  with  profit. 


'    We  are  then  on  the  whole  ri'ght  to.assuiae  that  more  > 
eduqation  equalizes  incomes  and  also  wages*    But  autonomous, 
technical  progress'  may  have  .an    effect.    The  early  Victorians- 
assumed  tfiat  it  differentiated,,  and  were  probably  right  for 
their  time.    The  modems  are  rightly  less  sure,  but  seem  mainly  ^ 
to  assume  that  it  equalizes;'  in  this  they  are  probably  confu- 
;sing  it' with  exp^uSded  education.      ^  -  "      .    '  ,  • 

So  Watanabe  shotild  not,  perhaps,  haye  assumed  without 
word  that  the . narrawing  of  Japanese  wage  differentials  was  due 
to  the  >3cpansion  of  education.    In  particular  has  not  the  far 
'slower  In^'low  of,  p.easanjs  -  another  factor  again  -  tatken  much 
pressure  off  the  lower  end. of  the  wage-labour  market?  If 
w^gerearners  have,  a  loyer  per  capita  income  than  farmers,  young 
ixhskilled  wage -earners  must  t)6  contemplating  a  drift  back  to 
the  land!    Or  c,an  we  be  looking  at  the  break-up  of  the  Nenko 
system  among  young  unskilled  workers?    Are  they  .trading  life-time 
wage*  security  for  higher*  starting  wages?    Indeed  do  these 
explanations  differ?    It  is  unf ortvinately  impos.sible  to  tell 
from  Watanabe'S  many  tables  the  relations  of  pay  between  ages  and 
skills  simultaneously.    Consequently  we  don't  Jen ow, whether  (as 
I  suspect)  the  young  unskilled  workers  are  creeping  up*  on  everyone 
else.    If  they  are,  it  is  xiQi^  due  to  sui^Jilus"  graduateja) but  to 
the  price  of  rice.    After  all  "Surplus  graduates  would  sinrply 
take  the  next  ^ob  lower  down,  in  one  of  the  ways  discussed  above: 
more  education  could  hardly  raise  xahskilljed  wages .  ^ 

,  *    Iffe  note  that  Japanese  wages  have  become  more  equal 
while  U.S*  .wages  h^ve  become  le^s  so  (Okner  and  RlvlinJ.  Yet 
education 4ias  exploded  at  about  the  same  rate  (OEdD  Secretariat): 

.  '        ^         Years  qf  Education  . 

^ge  30-34  .  ^1^'  qld.    :    \     %  growth 

Japan  1970       ^  '     11.0  7.4  (65+)  ,         49  ^" 

'  U.S.A-.     *      -  '         11.8  /  '  8.1  (75+).  44     ,  , 

This  however  is  during  a  period  when  the^U.5,,  wage-labour . market 
ha^  siiffered  substantial  ^^peasant"  immigration:  Puerto 
Ricans,  Southern  Negroes^  (illegal-)  Mexlcanis.*  ; 


6*     *rhe  Kuznets  HvTJothesls  ,    ^  '  - 

o  e          hypqthesi3  %uznets  1955)  has  neve/ appealed 'to  me, 
fi^c  ^  Briton.    It  is  true  that  it  fits  the 

Si  -Tl"^*'        there  is  something  very .-pectQiar  and  voulu  about 
Stalin's  plunge  into  inequality  (in  about  1934;    cfTlTITes  1975a) 
It  is  almost      Xt  he  had,  done  it  to  satisfy  Kuznets,  because  I 
can  find  no  othe/ rationale.    And  then  the  doc trins"  does  hot 
fij;  any  country  in  Eastern  Europe,    Most  of  them  rather 
unindustrialized  at  the  moment  of  revolution,  they  were  each 
^strikingly  equalized  by  that  event,  and  have  grown  rapidly  at 
a^virtually  unchanged  -level  of  equality  from  that  day -to  this 
(wxles  1975aJ.  ,    .  ' 

. ,  1^  Sovietologist  is  by  compulsion  sp,  amateur  economic 
historian  of  Ru3sia  too*    In  JCainiess  to  Kuznets  we  treat  this 

country  instantiating  only  the  loss  of  .equality 
durlSg  the  early  phases  of  economic  growth- (1861-1913)  ;  But 
the  new  proletai^iat  were  about  twice  as  r*ich  as  thd  peasantry. 

t^!^  ^S^i'^^S^^^y.^^""!^  ?  ^^s*        ^i^^®  ^assi    while  at  the 
top  th6  land  lords  sold  their  land  lihwiUingly^ (hardly  a  sign  of 
ehriqhment).  -  an4  not. to  capitalists  but  to  kul^akst  *  The 
capitalists  were  indexed  a* new  element  at  ttie  top.  and  someone 
must  have  made  a  mint  out  of  urban  ground-site$,*  but  this 
variegated  picture  tempts  me  to  assert  that  Kuznets '  native 
country  eluded  ^im.    The  movement  of  inequality  might  .well 
depend  tor  its  very  direction  on  the  index  chosen  -  had  we  any 
figures  •    The  same  must  surely  be  said  of  Britain  (for  which 
also  we  have  no  i:igures)*    Industrialization  created,  as  in 
Russia,  the  same  vast  middle  class  -  the  proletariat;  and 
n    same  countei^-aristocracy  -  the  capitalists..   But  we  know 
also  that  this  time  the  aristocracy  bettered  themselves  toot  by 
urban  ground-sites  and  by  a  very  unRussian  capacity  to  farm/ 
In  general  aristocratic  pre-industrial  societies  probably  res- 
emble I,  ana  their  industrial  capitalist  sii&cessors  II.  The 
range  and  all  the  quantile  ratios  are.  greater  but  the  mode 
praptically  coincides  with  the  median  instead  of  the  lower 
quartile>  and  your  answer  depends  on  y6ur  choice  of  index-  it 
is  of  interest  that  the  Gini  coefficient  tends  to  count  I  as 
more  equal  (by  my  own  workiitgs  on  a  number  of  arbitrary' arrays 
resemoling  I  and  II).  *  -  ^  . 

^     Figure  I  '      -       .  K 


In  this  cdWiqctipn  neither  Kuznets  (1955  p. 8)  nor 
Vatanabe  is  satisfactory  on  the  effect  of  peasant *migrati on. 
If  as  Vatanabe  says  peasant  society  became  more  equal  this 
surely  means  the  poorer  peasants  did  the  migrating  (as  was  in 
fact  the'  case  with  Irish  and  Italian 'migration  -^o  the  U^S.A,): 
not  the  veiy  poorest,  who  were  doubtless  too  remote  or  too"  _ 
unenterprising,  but  above  all  not  the  even  njoderately  well  *o  4o, 
who  had  nothing  to  gain.  '  The  migrants  came  from  th?^  say,  firs^ 
and  second  pheasant  decile^.    They  ^e^xriched  themSelve$  -  otherwise 
they  w<^iad  not  have  migrated  ~  by  joining  the,  say,  second  nori- 
peasant  decile  and  so  making  that  society  more  xmequal.    But  on 
those  assumptions  it  fpllows  Mathematically  that  Japanese 
society  as  a  whole  was  equalized,  sinoe  a  large  group  had  moved'^ 
from  the  top  of  the.  first  to  the  ijafddle  of  thc\5ecCnd  national 
decile.    Allhoiigh  the  migration  upsets,  every  sin^e  decile 
boundary  in  the  peasant  and  -the  non-peasant  society  its  only 
effect  on  the  national  boundaries  is  to  raise  laie  lowest  of 
them.    Kuznets  seems_  to  assume  random  migration*  in  respecx  of 
all  deciles.    Bu^  the  >^ole  point  of  practical  work  oh  ;distri- 
bution  is  to  specify  from  jrtilch^decile  to  which  decile^ one  goes. 

The  phenoMenpr^'is  so  "general  thaj;  it  is  very  important 
to  anflilyse  correctly.    ^Jven  Polish  economists  h^ve  .fallen  into 
the  trap  of,  inferring  from  ansj.ncreas0d.  inequality sof  wages  a 
more  iinequal  national  distribution  (Wiles  1975b) .    It  might  * 
be  nothing  more  than  the  ^effect  of  poor  peasants  enriching 
themselves  by  entering  trie  bottom  of  the  socialist  sectoi^. 
The  m^in  reasd^  why  our  assumption  might  be  false  1^  that,  the 
low  axiating  non-peasant  incomes  might  be  depressed  by  the 
migrants,  >       '        -  '  ' 

It  i^  thus  improbable  that  "the  effectsrof  changes  in 
incon^  inequality  within  tfte  iirban  and  rural  sectors  cancelled 
out  in  the  economy  as  a  whole^V  (Vataneibe) Thfl.s  is  ^o, neglect 
the  question  of  .precisely  who_  migrated  from  which  decile  to 
which  decile.    The  most  probable  type  of  migration  will  have 
equalized  both  the  peasant  and  the  national  distribution.'  , 

'  7.  .    Gini  's  average  and  excessive  aggregation 

The  last  sentence  remifids  me  to  utter  my  standard 
.delenda  est  Carthage.    Apart  from  ,Pareto  »s  constant,  the  sole 
virtue  of  which  is  that  it  can  be  used  for  interpolation  (1), 
all  tkre  single  coefficients  whereby  ye  try  to  describe  a 
.dist|:ibutive  array  are  averages  of  differences.    They  are,  very 
sophisticated  averages,  and  they  have  the  most  interesting,  (to  - 
some)  mathematical  properties.  _But  they  are  averages  all  the 
same,,  and  it  passes  my  comprehension  how  an  average  can  describe 


(1)  It  has  no  economic  piausifeili'ty}  it  describes  the  Situation 
*^     ab.ove  the  mode  only;    it  cannot  locate  the  mode,.         ^  , 
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adequaiiely:  a  distribUtipn.    Gini»s  average  (1)       parti fcular 
has  already  been  shovn  to  be  monstrously  lnsen3i!tive  toj 
.  movements  at  the  extremes.C^ll^    Ve  have  also  dusif;  se^n'.that  , 
it  ari  aristocratic  Country  develops  a  large  new  middle  class  * 
the. average  al^o  (afeittedly  this  time  along  with  ail  tte 
*\tiu^tia^  ratios)  to  reflect  that.    Its  empirical.; 

arithmetical,  behamour  i$  so  paradoxical  that  I  have  ceased 
alto^etherto  me        It  is  more  than^^ikelcjr  tha^'if  the"incomtf 


the 

^  ^    ^     w.w*»-,*»      nv**     V     -WW  call 

the 'ensuing  retlistri,%tion  more  imequai,'''^obably"the""75+"  and 
the  "3a-34"  curves  are  of  the  I  and  XI  shapes  m  Figure  I 
'  respec-tiveXy,    Probably  the  pj^radoxes  of  this  table  cj?iad  be  - 
sorted  by  sample  ariraVs^  ^  Like  Japanese  migraliian,  It  is  not 
amenable  to  Gitii^s.  average.     ■     ^     '        ^      :  A  ■ 

"  •      '     '  '       ,  -  '     "  .  , 

A  similar  flaw  is  to  present  indeed  actual  arrays^  but 
in  a^muph  more;  aggregated  Xojrm  than  the  data  coibpel.  Aggrega- 
tion is  of  coiifse  akin  ±q  iAxe  search  for  a  magic  numbly.  TOus 
Okner  ana  Rivlin  regularly  dfeal  with  the  iQwest  quintti^".,  -  . 
Mingat  and.  3ich6r'l)Ury  the  ,grandes  Scales  in  a  larger  tbp  group  - 
and  so  ere  able  to  say  that  France  presents  a  normal  picture (5). 
And  in.  the  u,S.A.  there  are  4Q  mn  people  in  the  lowesji  qiHntile, 
all  the  way  from  Indians  on  reservations  to  respectable  v 
Vermonters  on  pensionr  Yet  -ttie  Current  Bopulation  Reports^give 
ample  detail  for  1iie  interpolation  of  a  f  iner  ,breakdown,>  say  as 
^^tJ^        i?^^  semi-decile  (of.  Wiles  and  Markowski  1971,- 
p.36if}  and  this  entirely  alters  their  gloomy  plctuce-^.  At^a, 
guesstimate,  without  being  able  to  go  back  to  the  source  in  the 
time  availabl^^^  I  put  the  extreme  income  shares  in  the  U.S.A^ 
as  follows  Chased  on  Okner-and  Rivlin):     ;  .  \ 


(1)  "Coefficient^*  soUnds  grand  and  sc^ientific:    "averaeej*  is 
what  the- thing  is,  .  ' 

X3)  Viles  1974  Lecture  !•/  Mlchal  1975.  ,      , ^ 

(5)  On  this  occasion  at  least  my  vulgar  factology  permits- me 
to  be  more  pessimistic?^ than  another  contributor. 
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1972  ■  ' 


lowejT  ,seini-d€ 

In  monejP            ,  •  0»8 

"  "    in  money  and^kind'^  b.8 

(•lowest  quintile)^  (4:9) 

'  tqpper.  semd-deciXe  ^  ^  - 

•    in  money^   "        ,  *.  -  >.  17,7 

.r  after  income  tax^  '\  15,6 

'         ^     '  ' ■ 

^  '<         ' '  '     ' ,           '  >  ""^ 

■       -  in  money  before  tax  -  .22:1 
*  ^    in  money  and  kind  acCter  tepc  19:1 


C3r.92 
1.32 
(5.4) 


15. S> 

14^0 


17:"1 
1i:r1 


.ak>  Mjf  ;interpolation  (wet^klngs  availaljle,  on  retjues*©^. 

:b.  "Ki^-^jadds  2f49i^to46e  bottom .wintile  in  1972, 
'     zerq'itf" "'^'^'^   tr^j..-.  . , . 

.c*  Strain 


1952  (Okner.aftd'RiylinJ 
t  Xrom>Okner  aiids  Rivlin*  , 


Usij>^  1966  ra^tes  only*.   I  have  set  the  rate  on  th^  lower 
.  senii  .decile  at  zero,  and  on  tKe  upper  at  13*45J  .(Oloier  and 
-   hivli|i)«    I  have  neglected  all  other  taxes*  *  . 


Had  Okner  and  Rivlin  done  the  detailed  work  (avoiding 
,  ^my  guesses!)  they  would  inevitably  have  com6  up  with  some  such 
result.    J§  this  picture  really  ."dismal"?    Just  what  the 
s  emir  decile  ratio  supposed,  to  do  in  20  years  to  stijl  the 
liberal  conscience?    The  perpetual  quoting  of  the  bottom 
quintile  share.  (e,«g.  Buddv1970)  may  havfe  had  subsi:antial 
^political  feffects*-^  not  indeed  regrettable  ones,  but  still  ill 
^  founded.  ^        *'    .    .  ^ 

8«    '  !l?he  spoiroes  of  &lobm 


"I; 


I  .am  no"6  tn  favour  .of  sweetness  and  light,  bat 'of  .truth,. 
Xt  is  a  nierje^chknce  that  this  note  is*  so  optimistic,  and  I  feel 
very  p'essimis'^  about  nearly*all  other  aspects  of  the  economic 
^f  utUre^ " '  But  contrary  tcf  whiat'^iS  .implied  or  stated: 

i')  dermap  life-chances  h'kve  become  much  more  equal, 
.       ;  •      arid  will  Continue  fto' do  so.         '    /  ' 

ii])  Th,e  nfigr^tion  of  Otapanea^e  peajsdnts  probably  equalized 
;        ^      "  Japanese  society.     "     .  -       ^  . 


{ 
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iii)The  new  U^S.  welfare  state  has  revolutionized  the 
Situations  of  *the  v.ery  rich  and  the  very  p^'or  . 
(but  not^  Indeed,  of  the  rich  and  the  poor)^ 

*iv>  The  range  of  chances  to  gftt  into  higher  education 
la  more  equal  in  several  Member  countries  than  in 
'    Poland  or  the  U,S.S>R.     ^'  - 

.1..^  ^H^^^  equality  is  bre^king\out  all  After  the  place,  Ohe 
centile/pedian  ratio  of  ^ges  and  salaries  in'U,K.«has  fallen 
^^er  since  W0  had  :^igures  for  it,  and  still  more  so  in  recent  " 
yearMRouth  1?65,  Wil^s  1975a),    JSweden  and  the  U.K.  are 
probably  morc equal  than- the  U^S.S^R*  (Wiles  1974,  p,48: 
subsequent  Swedish  voa?Hings  available  on  request).    Yet  > 
neither  the  Swedish  nor,  the  British  contribution  to  this  con*.  - 
fel^ence  aouncte  like  that  either^^  . 

^Gloom  is^of  coiurse  ideologically  motiva-fed*    We  have  all 
teen  through  the  student  revolution, '  and  resented  it,  and  resented 
6urselves  for  .resenting  it,    Scx.^tedi)  our 'best  and  try  to  feel 
bad  about  the  alleged  failure  of  liberalism  to  achieve  its 
allegedly  modest  goals.    Most  of  us  have  provided  an  apparently, 
obligatory  variation  on  this  theme  at  the  v^ry  moment  v^en  the 
figures  {laye  at  last' begian  to  .give  it  the  iie^ 

Now  how,  being  statisticians,  have  we  managed  to  achieve 


that? 


i)  We^  have    overlooked  the  trends  the  figures  .throw  up, 
and  concentrated  on  the  still  discreditable  static 
picture,  -  .  '  •      '  • 

ii)  We  hav-e  uised  magic" numbers  like  Gini^s' average,  which 
conceal  the  movements  in.  the  cruciaiTreiatiyities, 

•iii)  We  have  hidden  the  cjrucial  relativities  by  unnecessary 
.aggregation.  ,  ' 

'  *       •  '     '•  '  >  ' 

iv)  We  have  insisted  on  treating  education  as  a  separate 
fund,  no  doubt  by  a  d^oraatlon  prof  ess  ionn  ell  e  •  * 
But  it  is  obvious  that  some  Very  necessary  government 
activities  favour  the  rich.    Nothing  can  or  .should  be 
done  about  this     ,e:{c^pt  to  have  adequate  general 
taxes  on  the*rich^  "  ,      . ,   ^'  ' 

v)  We  have  forgotten  the  .income  tak,  which  is  in  ;Some 
Member  countries  both  progressive  in  theory  and  paid  . 
in  practice.    Gross  income  distributions  for  Swedeh, 
Norway,  the*  Netherlands  and  the  U.Ki.  simply  will  n0t  do\ 


Vi)  Faced  with  Incontrovertible  evidence  of  Improvement  we  place 
,     an  entirely  unjustified  emphasis  pn  whatever -remains  wyon^ 
An  instance  not  Hitherto  discussed  in  Halsey  s  "fluldij-y. 
Tlils  appears  to  mean  downward  mobility,  -nothing  less  than 
•'whJrch  will  satisfy  Halsey  that  Britain  is  ^  better  place.  > 
But  it  Is  difficult  to  achieve  downward  mobility  in  a 
growing  econpmy  (and  it-  makes  people  dreadfully  unhappy) . 

vli)  We  even  find  reas'ons  for  condemning  upwerd  mobility,  nov 
thaHt  is  incwteataW  pres^:    Tet  It^remains  clear, 
social  justice,  an  equalizirig  £prce  o?^<?K5.na 
and-nec6s5ary  for  meritocracy.         .    '   *  ^     . .  * 

vili)  For  meritocraciT  is  a-^fine  and  necess.ary  thing  and' sho\fLd  be 
^  part  of  any  education  system  ••s  goala.    It  means,  that  ve  ai^ 
ruled,  under  whatever  system  of  governments  by  l^eople  of 
proved  ability,       whom  else  So  we  wish  to  be  ruleg?    Not  to 
be  ruled  at  all  is  anarchy  -  but  there  were  no  ^a^chists 
nresent  at  the  seminar,-  ^  A  de-inerltocr^g/  (which  is  what  we > 
have)  is  simultaneously  unjust  and  inefficient,  and  quartum 
.  non  datur.    X  do  not  understand  the  usq  of  this  word  in  a 
pejorative  manner,  s^-'nce  it  has  no  pejorative  sense. 

The  primitive  king  executed  the  messanger  yho  'brought 
.   .bad  news.    The  0,E.^C.D.  will  not  e:;#cute  iis  for  bringing^ good. 


Rir  » 
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views  expressed  are  those  of  the  authors,  and  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  officers,  trustees,* Or  other  staff  members  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  -  ' 


IThe  OECp  :couritries"faa^  similar  problems  with  respect  to 
inequality  and  policies  to  reduce  it.    They  have  ased  the  taxing 
and  impending. .powers  of  ^overnmeat  to  mitigate  the  inequalities  of  * 
xncome  and  wealth,  generated  by  private  caRitalism,  yet  substan- 
tial inequality  persists.'.  !Qiey  have  provide^  schooling  at  public 
expense  and  endeavored  to  sever  the  connections  between  family 
background  and  access  to  higher  levels  of  education'  and  better 
I^id  jobsj  t>ut;^Bt;Lll  .;&uch  connection^  remain..    All  are  engaged* in' • 
2  recurring  debate^  about  the  desirability  and  ef f  ectivenes.s  of 
Additional  equalization  policies,  including  tax  changes,  transfers 
..ia  cash  and  ia  kin4,  and  ladditional  investment  in  human  capital, 
specially  through  education,  /  ' 

^  -    '  ,     •  -    ,         '  -  '  *     .  ' 

.  Nevertheless  J  both  the  nature  of  the  inequality  problem  ' 
and  political  perce1>1bions  of  it  differ  from  country  to  count x^y. 
i_In  this  paper  we  focus  on  inequality  -  primarily  income  inequa-  ^ 
l.ity  -  in  the  United  States  .and  the  Mstorical-'^olitical  context 
in  which  policies  that  affect  inequality  are  being  discussed, 
The  first  section  gives  a  brief  Meactiption  of  recent  trends  ia 
the  distribution  pf  income  in  the  \Jrltted  Sta.tes  -  a  picture  whose 
mbst  remarkable  feature  Is  the  absence  of  Qhange.    The  second 
section  discusses  the  role  of  government  in  mitigating  inequality 
and  attempts  to  explain  why  tl!%  substantial  increases  in  govern- 
m^nt  programs,  especially  transfer  programs,  have  not  d;one  more 
to  cfisinge  the  distribution  of  income.    !rhe  third  section  .addresses 
another  mystery^    why  has  the 'equalization  in  educational  attain- 
ment that  occurred  in  recent  y^rs  ,not  made'  "^he  distribution  of 
income  more. equal?    The  final  section  describes  the  current  debate 
over  equalization  .policies  and  some  major  choices  among  stfrategies 
•  for  reducing  inequality  in  the  future. 
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1^  income  Ineouali-by  in  the  United  States^ 

Statistics  on  the  distribution  of  income  in  the  IJhiteG, 
'Stsi,tes  leave  much  to  \>e  desired,  hut  they  clfearly  rev^eal  two*^ 
facts;  (a),  the 'distrlhutxon  of  income  in  any  one  year  is  higlily  % 
uneguall;  ^nd  it)  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  population  lives 
at  income  levels  that  the  majoi^ity  i^egards  as  inadequate f 
noreiovex,.  although  there  Lb  some  evidence  of  equali:^ation  ip.,  the  , 
1936s  and  nWs,  the  size"  distribution , of  family  income  has  not 
changed  appreciably  in  the  last  25  years,  and  the  distribution    ^  1 
of  earned  income  foy  m^les  has  actually,  become  somewhat^ less 
equal.    *Indeed^  i'rom  an  egalitarian  point  of  view  the.  only  bright 
.spot  in  th$  income  sta.tiatxcs  in,  recent  years  has  be§n  the  rela- 
tive impro:srement  dn  th^  position  of  blacks,,  although  ^venhere 
'the  ptcittrre 'is  ^not  Mnifoxmly  favorable •  ^  . 

^Available  Statistic^  ^        ' ,    "    »    /  ^  ,  • 

.  '    '   ,  ^i, 

inequa]fxty  clearly'  invol^ves*^  the  distribution  of  many 
characte)»JU5tics  ;-  ';4ncome,  wealth,  social  atdtus,*  political 
power,  access'  tcT-RubH^  services,  an4  social  ^j^ohility 
oirer  txmi^    We  concentrate  on  annual  money  ihcome  because  statis- 

^tics,«oh  Uts  distribution,  are^  available  and  because  a  family's 
annual  Jtncome  is^  a  fairlyj^ood  measure  cf  its  current  access  to  , 
food,  clothing,  shelter  ^nd-. other  goo^s  and  services  produced  ^ 
111  the*  private  econorojF"^,  ,     '       .    -  *     ,     *  *' 

The  basic  source  of  information  oft  the  di^tribul^ion  of 
income  in  the  United  States  is  the  Current  Population  Suf'Vey 
tCPS;  wnicti  has  been  conducted  annually  since  19^5.    Each  March 
the  U,i>,  Bureau  of  the  Census  interviews  50,U00  houseliolds  to 
oDtam  information,  on,  their  income  for  the  preceding  calena^r 
year  as  well  as  information  on  the  work  experiehce  of  family- 
membex»s  and. .Various. demographic  oharacteristicrf*  > 

The  CPS  sample  is  drawn-  from 'the  entire  population  of 
households,  but  the  income  estimates  based  oh  it  are  niore 
accurate  for  the  mass  of  wage-eatning  Americans  in  the  middle  of 
the  income*  distribution  than  for  the  very  rich  and  v^ry  poor*  It 
is  difficult  to  gain  access  to  very  high  income  people  in  a  field 

'  survey,  and  the  very  poor,  also  tend  to  elude  *br  mistrust  the 
>Census  interviewers.    Ca^i'tal  gains,  which  acctount  foi*  a  Oador 
share  of  total  income  among  the  rich,  are  ^xcl^uded^from  ,tne  ^ 
Census* income  Concept  ^  and  transfer  inconie,  which  accounts  :^or  a 
major  share  of  income  among  the  poor,  is  under-reported*  Moreo-ver, 
for  all  income  groups,  the  Census  i-ncome  definition  omits  many 
compDnejits  of  income.    In  addition  to  capital  gains »  it  excludes 
all  imputed  incomes  and  non^oney  receipts  •    Thus-,  the  net  jmputed 
rent  on  owner-occupied  hpmes,  the  value  of  employe eT  fringe  benefits 
and  the  value. of  government  transfers  in  kind  (e*g*»  food  stamps, 
medical  benefits,  ar^d  housixig  allowance^;  are  all  excluded 

-  OPS  ihcome*    (There  is  also  no  attempt  to  value  good^-^nd  services 
produced  at  home.    Despite  all  their  short coming^-^nb we v&r,  the 

'CPS  data  are- tha.  beat  ^available  for  studying  the  U.S.  distribution 
of  incomd  and  ar'e'used  escfcensively  in  this  paper. 


-  ■  -  ■     -  -  ■  -  -       ^  7  .-  :  ~  If  ^  * 

'    Th^  distrit?utioa  of  income  in  the  United  Stgites  is  far 
from  equal.    As  may  be  seen  in  Table       the  20  percent  of  families 
with  the.  highest  ' income  received  4:1  percent^  of  aggregate  family  * 
income  iii  197^  and  the  iO  percent  with  the  lowest  incomes  received  * 
only  6  percent •    Among  unrelated  individuals  the  distribuJtion  was 
even  indre  unequal  •    The  highest  fifth  received  50  percerit  of  tlie 
income  in  1972 "and  the  lowest  Xifth  only  4  percent,  (1) 

Vftii'le  dat'^  for  the  year^ibefore  World  War  II  are  not  ^  • 
elxactly  cpmparable  to  those  colledte^d  recently  and  have  tp  be  ^ 
pieced  together  from  a  variety  oJT  sources^  they  suggest  that 
substantial  equalization  of  inctwue  did  'take  place  an  the  1930s 
and  1940s •    The  share  of  t)ie^top  qu£ntile,  especially  the  top 
five  percent  apparently  stropped  su^Jstantially  between  1929  and 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  With  the  major,  gains  ^accu^uing  to  the 
middle-income  groups •  (2)     Baring  the  laat  two  decades,  howevel^;' 
income  shares  have  hardly  changed  at  all,    Between  1955  and  1973 
the  shares^  of  both  the  lowest  and  Jbiighest  fifths  increased 
slightly,  while  the  share  pf  the  top  "^5  percent  declined,  but 
the  shifts^ have  been  slight  (see  Table  1).  "O)  r  '  . 

'      '    <  '\  P       '  r  ^  . ,^  y 

The  general  picture  is  confirmed  by  a  recent  analysis  ' 
by  Radner  and  Hinrichs  based  on  a  more  comprehensive  definition 
ot  income  thrfn  that  used  by  the  CPS*  (4)    The  authors  have  included 
*not  only  .money  ihcome  but  estimates,  of  various  types  of  inputed 
income  as  well  as  estimat^es  of  government  benefits  to  individuals 
under  the  m'edicare  and  food  stamp  programs*  ^'^Jgairtly  because  these  ^ 
government  benefits  to  the  poor  haves^ncreased  i-k  recent  years, 


(1)  Unrelated  Individuals  are  persons  14  and 'over  not  living  ' 
with  rfelatives.    They  may  be  living, alone,'  in  a  household 
with  non-relatives,,  or  in.  group  quarters  such  as  a  rooming 
npuse..  •  .  .  •  -  •  >   •      '  ^ 

(2)  Haley  estimates  that  the  share  of  the  i;op  quiiitile.  dropped 
from  5\j>erceht  in  1929  to  46  percent  in  19^^?.  .  S6e  B.f.  Haley 
"Changes  , in  the  Distribution  of  Income  in  the  United  States", 
in  Jean  Marchal  and  Barnard  Ducros  ,teds,J,  'i^he  Difltribiitinn  ' 

/  of  National  Income.  -(St.  Martin's  Press,  ^9bb;^  iablers/X 

(3)  Small  fluctuations  in  income  shaJaes  hav§  occurred  annually 
y       since  World  j/ar  II  and  are' at  least  partly  related*  tq  the 

,  level  of  economic  activity;    Inequality  declined  scfmewhat 
between  1961  ajj^i  1967  when  the  edononiy  was.  growing  rapidly 
,  ^   ^  and  the  unemployment  rat;$  was  dropping,  and  rose  somewhat 
after  19p9,  growth  slowed  and  unemployment  rates  were 

higher •    See^t^estimony  by>  Edward       Budd^  The  1974  Economic 
ReDort  of  the  PreRi^dftnt^  Hearings  Before  the  Joint ' Economic  ' 
Committee,  95.Con^.  2,  sess,  ^197^),  Pt,  1,  pp. ^"^4.0-50* 

(4)  *^.B*  Radner  and  J,C.  Hinrichs,  '^Size  distribution  of  Income 
^in  1954,  I960,  and.l97l*S  iSurvev  of  Current  Business.  Vol.  54  " 

.    (Oct . ,  197^;  V  PP .  19-^?1 .  \   >  V.  /  ^ 


Perceatapie  Share  of  Aggregate  Hon^T  Income        Be?ejved  to  Each  Flftli'o'f^ 
PamiUeg  and  Unrelated  InSividuals'.  R-irO^ed  by  Income.  ^9?^.  tod 

Incorae  Rank  ' 

H«r>4-  '         Second  i:ifth       V' '  ^ 

'^third  fifth '     ,  •     17-?'    .      ,  17.7.  ^^X7r5t    '  \0 

j;ou"rth  fifth  '  ^;  ^:  "^i^ 
Highest. fifth'  .  ' 
'  •       Top  5  percent  ' 

lAvesi  fifth;      '  ' 
^cond  fifth'. 

*    Ohird  fifth  .  .  .      13.5  --'     -     12-9'  '       .  /  1^***' 

^'    fourth  fifth 
^/  VHielirfst  fifjth 

Top  5  percent 


s 


<  15p3 

;  *  5.0 

17.? 

.  17.7  > 

2U..6 

>i.o 

r 

.  2.3 

'  '     ,    .    '  ^ 

.  ,  6.8     .  - 

8.6 

.      13.5  ' 

.  isi' 

> 

/     23;9  : 

■  53.0  . 

,25.3  . 

^  20;! 

20.0 

source;    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Po';u^Jitio;.,<^rcorts.  Series  P-6o, 

?o,  97,  'toney  Incojte  in  .1973  of  families  ana  Persons  in  the  Unitec  States" 
1975),  Tjible^^.  :  .  '       \    '  ^  . 


V 


(•t^)  The  infcpme  (before  taxes)  boundaries  of  each- fifth;  of 
families  in  1973  were:    rowest  fifth     under  $6,081-;    •  . 
second  fifth  -  $6,08V$10,03A;    thircl  fifth  r  $10,03^- 
$14,^000;    fourth  fifth  -  $lA,000-*$19'r253;.  highest -fifth 
$19,253 .and  over;    top  5' percent  -  $30,01^  and  over. 
Income  includes  xages  and  salaries,,  proprietors*  ijicome, 
interest,  rent,  dividends,  and  money  .transfer: payments 
^  but  excludes  income  from  the  sale  of  capital  agsets.  _^ 
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.  BaSner  and^Hixirichs  find  a  somewhajt  greater  increase  in  the 
share  or  the  loves t  quintile  tl^is^.i*  -indicated,  by  the  XJPS;  the 
lowest  quintile  of  families  inQrea6e<L  ih^ir  share  of  total 
income  frotn  ^  to  6.6  perceht^.b^tweep.?  1964- and  1971,  while 
yWi?.3hare  of  the  top  quintile  Jo^iTopp^d;  ^i'J&ni  4j.1  to  42.0 -percent . 

.  &eh  with  a  broader  concept  of  inCvOnj^  ;t}je  change  is  hardly  ovqir-. 
raelming.  -         .  r  *  i  .     /  .  *  ' 

.i^         Real  inobmes  haVa,  of  cy&rse,' Veen  rising  substantially  / 
and  fairly  steadily  throughout  ,^h^,  v^hble  period  for  which  we 
have  data.    Between  19^  and  1975 v^a^'dian. family  income  in  1973 
prices  doubled  (rising  from  S6,032f'to  $'^2^051)  while  the  median 
real  inco?rae  of  unrelated  individuals  rose  even  more  xapid.ly 
(from  51,955  to  ^fflj^,  or  by  ni2  percent).    Since  the  entire 
income  distribution  has  shifted  upward  without  appreciable  changes 
in  relative  shares,  the, absolute  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
has  jjidened.  *         -  •      .  ^ 

^In  J}he  United  States  much  of  the  intexest  in  income  distri- 
bution'statistics  is  focused  on  those  at  th^  ley  end  of  the  scale 
the  population  living  in  poverty.  In  the  mid-19'60s  t/^e  government 
a^dopl^ed  fe?  poverty  income  level  (npw  called  the  low-income  level; 
'\5Lefinec^^  on.  the  basis  of  family  size,  composition,  and  ^arm  [op  ~  . 
nonfar6  residence.    Over  the  years  this  definition  has  beenV adjusted 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  (but  not  in  the  prevailing 
standard  of  living).    In  1973  a  no;nfarjn  family  of  four  was  denned 
as  poor  if  it  had  an  anm!(al  income  of  le^s  than  S^,540.    This  is 
about  one- third  of  the  modiail  income  for  foux-person  families  and 
^is  genially  conceded  to  be  a  very  meager  level  of  income  by 
"U.S*  standards.  ^  ,       .       -  ' 

^       Undfeb  the  definitioa  which  ^associiites  poverty  with  a  fixed 
.l^Vel  of  real  income,  the  ]jpverty  population  has  declined  substan- 
tially in  recent  years  -  from  39»5  million,  or  22 A  percent  of.* 
the- ovulation,  in  1959  to  23.0  million,  or  11.1  percent  of  the 
pop^^f^ion,  in  1973-    3?he  number  of  people  living  in  poverty  .  ^ 
decained  rapidly  between  1962  and  1968  -  years  of  rapid  economic     . ' 
grovth  and  f  allying  unemployment  rates  -  but  the  rata  of  ch^ange  ] 
has  slowed  considerkt)ly  since  then*.  *  '   -         "  '  .     '  - 

Compare^  with  the  population's  a  whole,  the.  \poor  population 
contains  ajilgh  proportion  of  old  people,^  children,  blacks,  and, 
families  headed  by  women  (Table  d) .    Moreover  as  the  poverty 
l)opul^'tion  has  declined  it  has  become  less  ^nd  less  similar  to  the 
populaiion  as  a  v(Jlole.     In  'i959,  77  percent  of  the  families  in 
poverty  vere  ^eaded  by  a  male  and  ij§  percent  of  these  family  i4eads 
worked  full-time  all  year.    Thuis,  mucn  oi  the  poverty  problem 
was  a^sodiated  with  low  wages     By  1973,  however many  families 
with  a  strong  attachment  to  the  labor  force  had  moved  out  of  the 
poverty  population  as  real  wages  rose.  ,  The  proportion  of  poor 
fan^ilies  with  male  ,heacl^  )iad  dropped  to  55  percent  and  27  percent 


worked  full-time  a,ll  yeaf.j  in  other  words  only  15  percent  of  poor 
families  Were  headed  by  awfully-employed  male. 
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'  Perso  ns  B e  low  the  Po ve  rty  jjey e  1 
by  Age  and  Sex  of  Head  of  Family;  Selected  Years  n9^^^<^7p 


Poyxjlation  group 


1959 


1966 


1966 


1973 


|hxmber  of  poor  persons  (thousands) 

and  over  ' 
Under  6$ 

Persons  in  fainilies  with  feniale 
head  and  female  unrelated 
individuals 
Vftiite 
Nonwhite 

Persons  in  faioilies  with  cale 
head  and  ni^le  unrelated  ^' 
individuals 

mte 

^  Nonwhite 
Total 

Pelrcen'taRo  of  poor  persons 
^5  and  over 
Under  6^ 

P^sons  in  families  with  female 
head  and  female  unrelated 
-  *  individuals 
Vrhite 
Nonwhite 

Persons  in  families  with  niale 
head  and  calc  unrelated 
individuals 
White 
Nonwhite 


5,66$       5,003  4,646 


5,109 
3,000 


18.434 
7,228 


14.1 


12.9 
7-6 


46.8 
18.3 


4,408 
3,436 


10,517 
5,032 


4,326 
3,643 


9,115 
3,659 


17.9 


15.5 
12.1 


36.9 
17.6 


18.3 


17.3 
U.3 


35.9 


5,082 


7,369 
2,788 


39,490      28,510    25J89      24  >  460 


lU.6 


22.1 
19.1 


32:1 

TP  1 


Total 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100>0 


Source ;  Derived  from  U.S.  Buicau  of  the  Cen£mS|  Current 

Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.yo,  "Characterls- 
.  tics  of  the  Low  Income  Population,  1973"  (1975), 
Table  1  • 
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Since  average'  real  incomes  have  been  riBinK"*  people 
,  living  at  or  below  the  poverty  line  have  been  getting  progressively 
P9orer  relative  to  the  reftt  or  the  population-   ,In  1965  the  poverty 
line  for  a.  family  of  four  Was  about  50  percent  of  the  median 
XAcome  for  such  families  yhile.  by  19?^  thp  ratio  had  fallen  to 

ipercent..    Indeed,  if  poverty  is  defined  as  a  relative  state  -  . 
'deprivation  of  a  level"  of  living  enjoyed  by  others  -  na  progress 
.%s  Ueen  made  in  alleviating  poverty  in  the  United  States  in 
recedt  decades.    If  the  poverty  threshold  were,  d^efined  as  one-half 
or  the  "median  income,  the  proportion  of  poor  people  in  the  popu- 
lation would  have  remained  roughly  constafeit  since  the  end  af  • 
World  War  II  (see  Table  5)»  while  the  absolute  income  gap  between 
the  poor  and  the  median  family  widened.    Of  cou3?se,  this  is  jus't 
another  way  of  stating  the  facts  noted  earlier:    the  IJs^.  distri- 
bution of  income  has  been  shifting  upward  during  the.  pa^f t  two 
decades  while  the  relative  shares  of  various  income  iroups  have 
stayed  almost  constant* 

X         When  the  focus  shifts  from  total  family  income  to 
Earnings, (1)  the  picture  becomes  -  from  an  egalitarian  point  of 
view  -  even  more  dismal,    Olhe  distribution  of  male  earnings  in  the 
United  States  has  become  somewhat  more  unequal  in  recent  years. (2) 
Part  of  the  explanation  relates  to  increases  in  the  proportion  of 
young  people  in  the  labor  force  and  in  the  proportion  of  (appa- 
rently voluntary)  part-time  work.    Part  relates  to  changes  in 
the  occupational  structure  (increases  in  highly-paid  occupations; 
und  part  to  greater  earnings  increases  in  occupations  already  at 
the  high  end  of  the  scale. 
"^^^        .  ^  . 

The  J^osition  of  Blacks 

— — «.   —   •   — ^  -  V 

Concern  with  the  distribution  of  income  in  the  United 
Stages  j^elates  not  only  to  the  overall  distribution,  but  also  to 
the  relative  position  of  identifiable  minority  groups,  especially 
blacks.    Blacks,  who  comprise  about  11  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  • 
population,  are  heavily  concentrated  in  the  low-incdme  brackets.  . 
About  a  thirds  of  the  population  with  incomes  below  the  official 
poverty  line  in  1973  was  black  and  about  a  third  of  all  blacks 
were  poor.  (J)  4' 


(1)    Ihe  distinction  between  total  family  income  and-personal 
earnings  is  n9t  insignificant.,  I?x  addition  to  earnings^ 
t    total  income  includes  income  from  property  plus  public  and 
private  transfers.    Total  income  is  also  a  function  of  how 
much  of  the  family's  potential  services  are  ac'tually  employed. 

C^)    Peter  H^nle,  "Exploring  the  Distribution  of -Earned  Income'' 
'    Monthly  labor  Review.  Vol.  95  (December  1972) 

(^)    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Special 
Studies,  3eries  P-23,  N«  48,  "(The  Social  and  Economic  Status 
of  the  Black  Population       the  United  States,  197^"  (1974), 
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Table  p  ' 
JPercentaKe  of  U>S«  families  with  Income 


4, 

- 

Percent 

> 

3.9.0 

1950 

20,0 

1955 

19.9 

i960 

20.2 

1965 

19.8 
<* 

1966  . 

> 

19.2 

1967 

18  ;8 

1968 

^  18.3 

1969 

.18.5 

1970 

> 

18.9 , 

1971 

1 

'19.3 

1972 

15.5 

197.^ 

ft 


Sources :  For  19^7-60,  The  Concept  of  Poverty*  Task  Force  on 

Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity  (Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United' Stated,  1965),  Table  1,  Pr75.    Data  for 
1965-73  estimated  fron^  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-60,  No .97, 
Money  Income  in  1973  of  Families  and  Persons  in  the 
'  United  States"  (1975),  Table  IQ,. 
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Black  economic  progress  has  come  in  fits  and  starts ♦ 
The  relative  position  of  blacks  improved  substantially  in  the 
19^0s  as  World  War  II  generated  extraordinary  demanda  for  labor 
and  many  blacks  left  the  r\iral  South  for  better  paid  jobs  in 
northern  cities.    Another  spurt  of  progress  occurred  in  the  1960s 
When  tight  labor  markets,  rapid  economic  growth,  and  legal  action 
to  reduce  racial  discrimination  apparently  combined  to  improve 
the  relative  income  position  of  the  npnwliite  (primarily  Vlack; 
population,    A's  ma^  be  seen  in  Table  4,  the  ratio  3f  median 
earnings  of  black  males  to  those  ot  white  males,  which  moved 
erratically  around  ,57  through  the  1950s  and  early  ,1y6us,  rose 
from  .59  in  1966  to  .67  in  1969  .(where  it  stabilized,  fxjr  a  few 
years)  and  then  rose  to  .69  in  1973.    Even  more  impressive  increases 
m  the  black/white  ratio  occurred  for  women  and  have  continued 
.into  the  1970s. 

If  one  focuses  on  family  income,  however,  a  somewhat  » 
different  picture  emerges     The  ratio  of  black  to  white  family 
income  rose^  from  .55  in  1965  to  .6^  in  1970,  but  has  since 
declined  and  is  now  back  to  the  1956  level  (see  Table  5).  How 
^could  this  ratio  have  declined  when  the^  earnings  ratios  did  not? 
One  re^ason  is  thqit  the  proportion  of  families  headed  by  females 
.)ias  increased  substantially,  especially  for  "blacks,  and  althjough 
black  women  now  earn  aimers t^  as  r^ach  as  white  women  they  still  earnv 
less  than  black  men.    There  was  also  a  slight  decline  in  the  ^  ' 
ratio  of  black  women's* salaries  to  those  of. whites  in  1973. 
In  addition,  the  relatively  high  unemployment  rates  of  the  1970s 
have  hurt  black  families  more  than  white  families  and  have  dis- 
proportioh^tely  increased  the  number  of  b?ack  families  without 
any  earners. 

The  income  distribution  picture  paint aboVe  would  not 
be  particularly  surprising  -  indeed,  there  is  not  much  to  be 

explained  -  if.  it  were  not  for  two  other  sets^jxf  Ifacts:  (a)  the^  

growth^f  governmenjtit- especially  federal  government  programs, 
'bene'^itting  low-income  people^  and  (b)  the  increase  in  educational 
attainment  ahd  its  equalization*    The  next,, two  sections  deal  with 
the  question:  Why,  in  view  of  these  two, trends, * was  there  nq 
substantial  equalization  in  the  distribution  of  income? 

2.  The  Impact  of  Goyernment  on  the  Distribution  of  Tnconif 

.  Surprise  that  public  programs  have  failed  to  cihange  the 

distribution  of  income  grows --out  of  general  impressi  onS'jfchat 

(^)    thet  government  sector  has  grown  disproportionately 
in  recent  years; 

(hji    that  a  growing  share  of  government  spending  aids  the 
poor; 

(c)    that  such  spending  is  financed  by  progresMve  taxes. 
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^  * '  -    ■  ■ 

Ratio  of  yoov>iit^'*to  Vblte  Vage  and  Salary  rnrome,  by  Sey,  ^^^7"19?3 

year  j,^le  Female 

'  19^8  *    .  Ml  M  >  - 

-    -            -19^9  "  •        -      ,50  .l»o 

3.950  ..61  .37  _ 

195i  ■      •    ■  .62        •     .142       "  . 

♦  1952  .          \        ^    •  .58      .  .Ul- 

1953  ,.59  •  .U9 

:    195^  ;         ,  r57  .ha 

1955  >  .59  .1»3 

1956  "  ^  .56  .U5  - 

/   1958  .  .  .58  .t5 

1955  .58  .53 

,1960'  ^     -  .60  .50 

1961  .57     '  .51' 

1962  .  .55  .53 
_  *  1963.  .                         ^            .57      -  .53 

'»96i*  "^-.-59^-.  .58 

1965  .  .58   ,  ^^8 

1966  .59  ^56 

1967  '  '  ,  .6i*  .70 ' 
1958  .66>*  .72^ 

1969  .  •  .67  .79 

1970  .66  .85 

1971  .67  :86 

1972  *  *    ■  .68  .91* 

c  isni  \     .69  .90 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population 
Reports >  Series  P-60,  "Consumer  Income",  ~ 
various  issues.  . 
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Table  ^ 


Batio  of  Nonwhite  to  Vhite  Median  Ff^miij  Income,  1959  to  197^5 


Y^ar 

iva  XIO 

1959 

i960 

1961 

1962 

-  .53 

1963  ' 

.53 

.56 

1965 

1966 

.66 

1967' 

.& 

1968 

.63 

19^  ^  - 

.63 

1970 

.« 

.63 

1972 

.& 

1973 

.60 

Soured;  U.S.  Bureau  of  tljie  Census,  Current  Population 
?    Reports.  Special  Studies,  Series  P-23i.  N0.A8, 
*The  Social  and  Economic  Status  of  the  Black 
Population. in  the  United  States,  1973"  (197A) 
Table  6. 
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These  impressions  are  partly  erroneous^  -  on  bstlance  the  U.S. 
tax  system  is  not  very  progressive,  even  at  the  federal  level. 
They  are  also  partly  irrelevant  -  the  standard  Ci-e.,  CPS) 
income  distribution  statistics  reflec  income  before  taxes  and 
do  not  count  as  income  any  government  services  or  m-kind 
transfers.    Cash  transfers  to  low-incoae  groups,  have  indeed 
grown  rapidly  and  are,  at  least  ixt  pri<nciple,  counted  as  income 
in  the  Census  statistics.    The  fact  that  the  increase  in  cash^ 
i^ansfers  has  not  brought  about  a  visible  equalization  in  income 
shares  deserves  explanation.    As  will  be  s^en  below,  the  mystery 
may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  older  people  retire 
earlier  so  tiiat  social  security  trangl'ers  replace  earhJngi?  and 
partly  by  the  grc::ing  tendency  or  adtilts  to  maintain  separate 
households  rather, than  live  with  relatives. 

.The  Growth  of  Transfer  Programs    w  ' 

Total  federal  government  ^igtehditures  increased  from 
18.6  percent  of  GNP  in  fiscal  y^'r1%0  to  20.8  "percent  in  fiscal 
year  ^97^.    Moreover,  transfers jto  individuals  both  in  cash  and 
in  kind  nave  increased  more  rapi-d^y  t^an,the  budget  as  a  whole; 
Federal  xn-lcxna  transfer  program^ ''to^eip  individuals  buy  essen- 
tial goods  and  services,  such  as  'food,  housing,  and  medical  care 
were  miniscule  in  'i960,  but  grew  :to  an  estimated  $5^  billion  by 
fiscal  yeat  1975        percent  of  i^e'fMi^al  budget  and  a^out  ^ 
percent  of  the  GlIP) ,    About  half/of  this  growth  was  in  two 
f ederaKprograas  to  help  the  poor  and  the  elderly  Uany  of  whom 
are  poor^  pay  for  medical  care  I    Other  programs  that  increased 
subfi^tantxally  include  pub^lic.housing  subsidies,  food  stamps, 
and  grants  tu  help  students  pay  the  costs  of  higher  Education. 
A  substantial  fraction  of  these  transfers  in  kind  go  to  low- 
-  income  people.    Some  of  the  programs  (such  as  public  housing) 
provide  fairly  substantial  subsidies  to  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  poor;  others  (such  as  food  s,tamps;  provide  smaller  av,erage 
subsidies  to  much  larger  numbers  of  people. 

Transfers  in  kind  are  not  counted  as  income  in  the  Census 
statistics  and. no  regular  information  is  collected,  about  their 
distribution  by  incom^e  cla3s.    Work  is  in  progress  at  The  Brookings 
Institution  to^piece  together  the  available  information  and  make 
estimates  of  the  dollar  value  of  federal  benefits  in  l^nd  received 
by  persons  at  various  income  levels.    The  very  rough  estimates 
'shown  in  Table  6  indicate  bhat  if  federal  transfers  in  kind  were 
included  in  income  and  valued  at  their  cost  to  the  government, 
the  income  share  of  those  with  money  incomes  under  S5iOOO  in 
n972  would  have  increased  from  ^f.l  percent  to  5.9  percent  of  total 
income  when  the  transfers  are  valued  at  their  cost.  .(1) 


(1)     It  IS,  of  course,  doubtful  that  in  kind-benefits  are  worth 
as  much  to  the  rftripients  as  their  dollar  cost  to  the  < 
government.    Given  the  choice,  a  family  would  prefer  to 
have  a  dollar  to  spend  as  it  wiolges  than  a  dollar  restricted 
to  a  specific  use  such  as  hpusi'ng  or  medical  care. 
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Table  6 


Income 
class 

Money 
Incpine 

t 

in  'kind 

JADney  income 
plus  income 
in  Mnd 

Ifoder  $5,000 
'$'5,000-  9,999 

55-3 

5.9' 

16.0  ' 

30.1 

16.5 

10,000-14,999 
l5,(&.24,999 
25,000' &  over 
Totdl 

25.3 
,  33.9 
2Q.7 

.  loo.ocr 

8.8 
5.9 

100.00" 

24.8 
32.9 
19.9 
100. 00 

Source:    Figures  are  estimated  from  Edward  R.  Fried  and  others, 
Setting  ^?ational  Priorities.  The  1974>Budget  (The 
,  Brooking^  Institution,  1973),  Chapter  k%    Barry  M. 
Blechman  and  others*.  Setting  Natiora  1  Priorities >  * 
The  1975  Budget  (The  ferooklngs  Institution,  1974),  ' 
Chapter  7;    ana  Henry  J.  Aaron,  Shelter  and  Subsidies. 
Who  Benefits  from  Federal  Housing  Policies?  rTKe 
Brookings  Institution,  1972J,  Chapters  7,8,9. 
Details  may  npt  add  to  totals  becetuse  of  rounding. 


(1)  Income  in  kind  includes  food,  health,  housing,  higher 
education,  and  child  care  programs. 


Ca5h  transfers  have  also  increased ,^taj>idly  in  recent 
years  -  from  ^20.6  billion  in  fiscal  ye^ir  (or  4,2  percent 

of  GI|3?)  to  S98.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  ng*??  (6.8  percent  of 
^»    theQHF).    The,  major  growth  has  beePi  in  cash -benefits  to  retired 
'  and  aisabled  persons  -  soc^ial  security^  veterans'  pensions^ 
retirement  programs  for  civilian  and  military  employees  ©f  the 
government,  and  so  forth.    Indeed,  payments  under  retirement  and 
dis^ibility  programs  account  for  nearly  90^~percent  t>£  t?he  federal 
government's  cash  transfers  to  individuals.    (Recipients  of 
these* benefits  are  primarily  elderly,  although  some  of  them  are 
survivors  of  deceased  workers  or  younger  disabled  workers^. 
.!rhe  remaining       percent  goes  m^i^nly  to  impoverished  fa^nilies 
* .  with  children  (mostly  headed  by  a  woman)  and  to  experienced 
workers  who  are  unemployed*    Th<:re  is  no  general  income  support 
for  poor  people  who  do  not  fa!ljl  into  one  of  these  specified 
categories;  nor  is  there  assistance  for  new  entrants  to  the 
labor  force  unable  to  find  work/ 

Cash  transfers  go  primarily  to  people  in  the  lowest 
two-fifths  of  the  income  distribution  and,  in  principle,  are 
counted  in  the  CPO  income  statistics.    Hence,  one  would  have 
expectcrd  the  growth  of  transfers  to  have  had  an  equalizing  effect 
on  the  dist;pibution  of  familV  income.    However^  the  impact  of 
transfer  parent  increases  on  the  distribution  of  income  is 
partly  masked  by/  the  fact  that  such  income  is  substantially  undei:- 
reported  m  tl^e  Census  income  statistics.    Indeed,  only  79  percent 
of  tjhe  transfers  known  to  be  paid  out  by  the  government  are 
reported  as  income  by  respondents.    (More  than  97  percent  pf 
wages*  a^id  salaries  are*  reported^ .    For  n97^i  the  Census  Bureau 
estimates  that  about  89  percent  of  income  from  social  security 
was  reported  in  the  CFS.    However,  only  75  percervt  of  the  public 
assistance  amount  and       percent,  of  unemployment  insurance  and 
other  transfer  ajaounts  were  reported,  ('l)^  A^more  accurate  picture 
of  the  impact  of  transfers  on  the  distribution  of  income  can  be 
obtained  by  computing  transfer  payments  income  for  a  sample  of 
families  on  the  basis  of  their  income  and  deraogl^aphic  characte-  ' 
ristics,  as  well  as  the  eligibility  rules  and  participation 
rj^tes  of  the  various  programs.    This  type  of  estimate  reveals 
that  "in  real'ity"  federal  transfers  hdid  a  substantial  equalizing 
effect  on  the  distribution  of  income  m  ^97^.— ^he  lowest  40  per-, 
-  centno'f  family  units  received  only  8.3  percent  of  i'ncome  before  ^ 
transfers,  but  13.8  percent  of  income  after  transfers.  (2) 


(1)  See  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Cu rre n t  go pu la t i o n  Reports^- 
Series  N*.  97,  "Mon^y  Income  in  1973  of  >'amilies  and 

♦  Persons  in  the  Ifeited  States"  (197b),  -Tab^cAr^,  p.  '180. 

(2)  Derived  from  Edward  R*  Fried  and  others,  Settinp:  National 
^j'j-Qri^ies,  the  I97^f  Budf^et  (ihe  Brookinjjs  Institution,  1973) 
p".~ 5^>»-^  The  distribution  of  income  before  and  after  taxes 
an4  transfers  is  shown  in  Table  12.  ' 
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Iff  addition  to  underreporting,  there  are  sjeveral  reasons 
why  the  large  increase  in  transfers  might  not  have  brought  ab'out 
a  more  visible  effe.ct  on  the  distribution  of  income  over  time. 
One  is  that  the  equalizing  effect  of  trscnsf er  payments  may  be  * 
Offset  by  the  opposite  change  in  the  distribution  of  earned 
incoin^e.    Another  is  that  transfer  payments  may  to  a  large  extent 
be  replacing  earnings,  especially  of  older  workers,.  As  social 
security  and  other  retirement  benefits  hajre  expanded,  the  average 
retirement  age  has  declined*    In  195O,  ^e^ercent  of  all  men  aged 
65  and  over  were  in^  the  labor  force;  by  19\0  the  percentage  had 
dropped  to  33  percent  and  by  1972  to  2^  perfcent.    Thus  much  of 
the  effect  of  the  retireiaent  programs  has  apparently  been  to 
replace  the  earnings  of  older  workers  with  transfer  payments 
without  affecting  their  position  in  the  income  distribution',  ^ 

Another  offsetting  facjbOr  may  be  the  increase  in  the 
9    proportion  of  people  at ^all  a^es  who  head  their  own  households, 
an  i;acrease  that,  in  turn,  may  be  partly  attributable  to  the 
r  growth  of  transfer  payments •    As  may  be  seen  in  Table  7  the 
proportion  of  people  who  are  either  family  heads  or  living 
alone  has  increased  markedly  for  both  sexes  and  at  all  Ikge  levels. 
Young  people  move'  oat  of.  the  parental  household  sooner,  old  People 
are  more  likely  to  live  alone  rather  than  with  their  children, 
and  women    -  especially  black  women  -  are  more  likely  to  be  family, 
heads  or  living  alone  than  they  Were  two  decades  ago.  These 
phenoaena  may  simply  reflect  a  change  in  custqtfls  or  preferences 
about  living  arrangements,  but  the  change  has  Clearly  been  faci- 
litated by  increases  in  income  -  more  people  can  afford  the  * 
^luxury  of  living  apart  from  their  relatives.    The  growth  in 
-transfer  payments  to  retired  persons  has'  permitted  many  older 
people  to  maintain  separate  households,  albeit  often  at  low     *  / 
income  levels,  ^rather  than  being  absorbed  into  higher  income      *  / 
households.    There  is  dispute  ov.er  whether  the  existence-  of 
welfare  payments  for  women  with  children  and  no  husband  has  Ciauf 
'   the  break-up  of  husband-wife  families  and  the  increase  m  femali 
^     headed  households,  but  it  is  certainly  ciear  that  the  growth  of 
,      such  payments  has  made  it  easier  for  women, to  maintain  separate 
households.    Thus,  *  the  equalization  that  might  have  been,  expected 
from  increases  *in  transfer  payments  may  have  been  largely  offset 
by  the  increase  in  households  that  has  simultaneously  occurred.^  , 

~  The  United  States  Tax  System- 

Compared  with  taxes  in  other  industralized  countries. 
United  States  taxes  impose  a  comparatively  light  burden  Zn  the 
economy.    Because  different  levels  of  government  perfoj;3|^  widely 
differing  functions  i.n  different  countries ^  it  is  nece&Sary  to 
combine  all  receipts  -  federal,  state,  and  local  -  when  comparing 
,   tax  burdens  among  countries.    On  this  basis,  total  t^xes  ^mounted 
to  2a, percent  of  the  gioss^ national  product  of  the  Imited  States 
in  In  the  same  period,  receipts  in  Denmai*k,  Norway,  the 

.Netherlands,  and  Sweden  exceeded  ^0  percent  of  GNP/  and  in  four 
o^her  countries  the  to {>ar  ranged  between  55  and  4§  percent  of 
GNP,  ^  Taxes  as  a  percentage^  of  GNP  for  the  United fstajbes  wand 
fourteen  other  countries  a^:e  shown  in  Table  8,  | 
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a?al?le  7 


Percentage  of  the  Population^  Select»ed  Years  1950-^1^0 


Sex;  race, 
and  age 


1950 


1970 


All  males 

^  .  25-61* 
65 

White  ' 

25-6lf 
65  + 

,  Nonwhite^* 
li*-2U 

65  ^ 

All  females 

65  + 
White 
Il*-2J| 
25-6It 
65 

Nonwhitje 
ll|-2U 
25-^ 
65  ^ 


15 

80 
76 

15 
82 
76 

12 

69 
75 


1 

32 


.  1 
10 
31 

2 

19 

37 


-St" 

83 

18 
68 
83 

13 

76 
79 


2 
13 
36 

2 
12 
36 

23 


19 

90 
86 


20 
91 
.87 

2l» 
81 
82 


5 

16 
1»2 

U 
lU 
U2 


11 
30 
hi 


Sources:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U,S,  Census  of  the 

Population.  1950,  Vol. IV,  Special  Reports,  Pfirt  2, 
Chapter  D.  Marita'l  Status  (1953»  tables  1  and.,2; 
U.S.  Burtsau  of  the  Census,  U,S«  Census  of  the 
Population.  I960.  Subject  Reports.  Persons  by 
Y       Family -^Characteristics .  FinaL  Report,  PC(2)  4B 
1§!&4,  Table  2;    and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
U.S.  Census  oi>^^tKKPopulation«  1970.  Subject 
Report!,  t>ey*^ons  by  Family  Characxeristics. 
Final  Report  M(2)\B  n$73).  Table  2^.  • 
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a?al3le  a 


^otal  '^ax  Reveiiue  as  a  Percentage  of^  ' 
Gross  National  Product,  Selected  Countries, 


Country        i'  " 

laA^:^  as  perceiiL 
of  gross 

Coxifttry 

« 

Taxes  as  percent 

of  gross 
national  product 

Germany 

3\  ■  * 

I?etherland0 
Sweden 

-  Its 

'  Italy 

31 

Norway     "  ^ 

United  States 

28 

Austria  ^ 

Switzerland 

2i» 

,  <     .Unlteo  i^ingdom 

36:  .-)v 

Japan 

20 

France             ^  * 

.36 

a 

*Spaln 

20 

1 

.  1 

i 

Wee:     Organisation  ror.  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 
^    »e^enue^g^tatistics  of  OECP  CotintrlPA .  1965^71  (Paris)' 
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In  1973  about  64  percent  of  all  United  State3  tax 
reveoue  was  collected  by  the  federal "'governmen.t  and  the  remainder 
was  received  by  state  and  local  governments.    As  may  be  seen  in 
Table  9,  the  taxes  used  by  the  different  levels  of  goyernraent 
,  differ  greatly.      At  the  federal  level,  individual  and.  corporate 
•4  income  taxes  agcrounted  Xob  62  percent  of  total  receipts  and  social 
security  and  other  payroll  taxes  accounted  for  another  23  percent. 
The  remaining  10  percent  came  from  customs  dutires,  estate  and 
gift  taxes,  and  excises.    On  the  other  hand,  s4;ate  and  local 
governments  rely  heavily  on  sales  and  property  taxes  which  ^ 
accounted  for  about  tw6-thir4^'  of  theiar  total  ^973  collections. 
Direct  taxes  on  individual  and  corporatfe  incomes  amounted  to 
only  about  lo  percent  of  total  state-local  taxes. 

Distribution  of  tax  btArdens, 

^  While  good  information  is  available  on  total  tax  ^ 

collections,  definitive  data  are  lacking  on  how  tax  buMens  are 
distributed  among  families  and  persons.    In  large  measp*e  this  16 
due  to-  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  whose  real  income  is  uQ-timately 
reduced  by  the  tax  (the  "incidence"  of  the  tax).    The  person  who 
writes  the  check  to  the  government  for  the  tax  may  not  be  the 
one  who  really  bears  the  burden.    Is  the  tax  on  prxijerty  borne  by 
the  landlord  or  doe&-he  pass  It  on  the  tenant  through  higher 
rent?    Is  a.  tax  on  corporate  profits  borne  by  stockholders,  is 
it  passed  on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher  prices,  or- -is  it  ^ 
borne  by  owners  of  capital?  .-^h"       ^     ^  ^  " 

The  final  incidence  of  general  sales  taxes  and  income ^ 
taxes  is  fairly  clear.    In  general,  the  burden  of  persqnal  income  -- 
taxes IS  borne  directly  by  the  individual  taxpayers.    The  personal 
income  tax  is  progressive,  despite  numerous  provisions  that 
^jenefit  mainly  high-income  persons.    General  sales  taxes  are  borne 
by  consumers  in  proportion  to  their  expenditures.    Since  low- 
income  persons  spend  the  highest  proportion  of  their  incomes  on- 
consumption,  sales  taxes  are  regressive. 

With  respect  to  corporate  income  taxes  and  property 
taxes,  however,  there  is  considerable  disagreement  as  to  the 
ultimate  incidence.    Opinion  is  divided  on  how  the  burden  qjL^the 
property  tax  id  shared  between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  how 
•the  burden  of  the  corpor^"&e *tax  is  shared  between  owners  of 
corporations  and  consumers  of  their  product?a.    To  the  extent  that 
the  corporate  tax  falls  oft  owjiers  of  capital,  it  is  progressive, 
since  ownership  of  capital  is  concentrated  among  upper-income 
groups.    To  the  extent  that  it  falls  on  consumers,  it  is  regressive 
Similarly,  the  property  tax  may  be  progressive  ic^iie^s^xve 
depending  ou  whether  its  burden  falls  mainly  on  landlords  and 
homeowners  or  on  tenants. 

The  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  overall  distribution 
of  United  States  tax  bur4ens  is  the  recently  completed  worlj  by 
V- Pechjnan  and  Okner.  (1)  '  , 


Joseph  A.  Jr'echman  and  Benjamin  A.  Okner,  Vftio  Bears  the 
Tax  Burden?    C^he  Brookings.  Institution,  197^; 
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a?able  9 


^otal  UMted  States  Taxes  by  Source  and  Level  of  government^  l^^yg 
.  (Amounts  in  millions) 


Source  , 

Amount 

Percentage  distrfhut^r** 

Federal 

Statss-local 

Total 

Federal 

,  State-lccal 

Total 

Individual 

inccxn&  ^ 

$ii^a. 

19.0 

$133.1 

13.8 

33^, 

Corporate 

income 

^3.7 

6.1 

16,6 

12.  V" 

Property 

J  — 1 

^7.2 

3^,2 

Sales  and 

excises 

16,6 

J3.9 

*60,5 

6-3 

31,8 

15.1- 

Payroll 

All  other ^'^^ 

79.5 

11.7 

91.2 

30,3 

8,5 

22,8 

8>6 

10.7 

18,7 

3.3 

7.3 

Total 

$138,0 

$i*00,5 

*  100,0 

100,0 

Source; 


Derived  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of 
Current  Business  >  Vol.  5k  (July  1974),  T^bl^^ITi  and 


Note:    State-local  receipts  exclude  federal  grants-in'aid  and 
all  nontax  receipts.    Federal  tax  refunds  are  netted 
of  S    dP^^^^*^'  ^'^'^  *°  -totals  because 


^""^  d,'??i»^f^J=J*'-i^^*?*^'.^"'^  "^"^^^  federal  customs 

duties;  state-local  motor  vehicle  licenses;  and 
miscellaneous  tax  receipts.  ' 
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In  their  study  for  l966,  they  found  that  regardles3  of  Vhat 
incidence  assumptions  are  vi5ed,  the  overall  tax  burden  in  the 
United  States  is  proportional  for  most  families  and  individuals. 
Onpiy  those  at  the  ^*ery  bottom  and  .very  top  of  the- income 
distribution  had  average  effective  rates  that  differed  substantially 
from  the  overall  average.    As  a  result^  they  concluded  that  the 
•tax  system  has  a-negligible  effect  on  the  overall  distribution 
of  income  in  the  United  States. 

Pechman-Okner  effective  tax  rat,es  calculated  .for  1966 
a<re  .shown  in  Tables  10  and  11.    These  rates  were  calculated 
under  thexr  most  progressive  set  of  incidence  variants  and 
assume  that  (a)  one-half  of  the  corporation  income  tax  is  borne 
by  corporate  stockholders  and  that  half  is  borne  by  owners  of 
property  in  general;  and  (b)    that  the  total  burden  of  the  ^ 
property  tax  is  borne  by  owners  of  property.    (l)    On  these 
assumptions,  as  is  shown  in  Table  10,  effective  rates  of  tax  rise^ 
substantially  for  those  in  the  highest  income  decile.  Also, 
total  state-iocal  tax  burdeas  under  these  incidence  assumptions 
have  a  U-shaped  pattern,  with  the  highest  rates  at  the  bottom 
and  top  of  the  income  scale  CJable  11).    This  is  in  marked- 
contrast  to  Jhe  usual  conclusion  that  state  and  local  tax  burdens 
are  regressive  throughout  the  income  scaLe. 

*  Combined  Effect  of  Taxes  and  Transfers  ^  .  » 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  net  effect  of  the  ^ 
overall  tax  and  transfer  systems  in  the  United  States  because 
the  necessary  statistics  for  doing  so  do  not  exist,    lacking  those, 
we  have  used  a  combination  of  available  information  to  produce 
a  partial  answer  to  the  question  of  how  government  tgixes  and 
.  transfers  affect  the'  distribution  of  income*  .  '  s 

Total  taxes  in  1972  amounted  to  $^553. 5  billion,  and  -a- 
.  reasonable  estimate  of  total  transfers  is  «77.7  billion.  (2) 
Individual  and  corporation  income  and  property  taxes  accounted 
for  about  bS  percent  of  total  collections  and  were  probably 
slightly  progressive .    The  remainder  -  sales  and  excise  taxes 
and -payroll  taxes  -  were  regressive,  "in  total,  the  best  esti-  ^ 
mate  is  that  the  overall  tax  system  was  neutral  -  or  very  slightly 
progressive  -.in  its  effect  on  the  before-tax  distribution  of 
income.    On  the  other  hand,  what  we  know  about  the  distribution 
of  transfer  payments  suggests  that  they  wore  progressive  (i.e., 
favoring  the  poor).    The  expected  net  effect  of  the  two  sides  of 
^Che  tax  and  transfer  system >  therefore,  would  be  towards  income 
^equalization  because  of  the  effect  of  the  transfer  system. 


,(^)  It  was  assumed  that  personal  income  taxes  are  bornc^  by 

individual  taxpayers;  tjiat  sales  and  excise  taxes  fall  on 
*      consumers;,  -ai^d  that  payroll  taxes  are  paid  by  earners. 

{2)  This  includoq  old-age,  survivors  and  disability  insurance; 
unemployment  and  workmen's  compensation;  public  and  general 
assistance  (welfare;;  veterans*  benefits  and  military. 
Estimate  derived  irom  U.S.  department  of  Commerce,'  Survey 
of  Current  Business.  Vo'i.  y\-  (July  197^;,  Table^9. 
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Ef:fective  Rates  of  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Taxes,  "by  Type  of 

%  » 

.    (Percent)  Personal 

, property 

Indi-     Corpo-  Sales  and 

vidual    ration  and'  '  motor 

Population  income  income  Property  excise  Payroll  vehicle  l^tal 
decile  -tax       tax       tax  tax       taxes      taxes  '  taxes 


(1) 
First 


Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Firth 

•Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth 
Tenth 


1.1 

g.  3 

h.  O 

6.3 

r.o 

7.5 
8.3 
8.8 


11.1* 

(2)- 
All  deciles 


1.7 
2.1 
2.2 
1.9 
1.7 

1.5 
1.6 
1.8 
2.2 
8.1 
3.9 


2.1 
2.6 
2.6 

2a 

1.8 

.1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

2.2 

5.1- 

3.0 


8.9 
7.8 
7.1 
6.7 
6. If 

6.1 
5.7 
5.5 
5.0 
3.2 
5*1 


2.6 
3.8 
,5.1* 
6.1 

6.3 

6.2' 
5.8 
5.1* 
l*.8 
2.2 
l*.l* 


0,1* 
O.lf 
O.lf 
O.lf 

0.3 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

0.2 

0.3 


16.8 
18.9 
^.7 

,22,6 
22.8 

22.7 
22.7 
23.1 
23.3 
'  30.1 
25.2 


Source;   Pechman  and  Olcner,  \Vho  Pear.^  thQ  T^x  Purden?^  Table  l*--9,  p.  6l. 
Includes  only  units  in  the  sixth  to  tfen^h  percenl^iles. 
(2>  Includes  negative  incomes  not  shov/n  separately. 
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,1, 


,   .  Jable  V 

:  t  ■ 

Effective  Rates  of  Federal  and  State^-local  Taxes 

Most  Progressive  Incl degce  AssTuppj- 1  o^s    "by  Popul    i/^p  "D^^i  1  ^ ^  "^9^^ 

^  (^rcent) 

Population 
decile 

Second 
'  Oliird' 
Fourth 

Fifth  ' 
Sixth 

Sevonth  ^ 
Eighth 
Ninth 
Tenth 

All  deciles^^) 

Sourcq!    Pecitmsm  and  Okner,  V^ho  To^rj  thg  t^Y,  Burden?.  Table  ^-11,  p. 
(1)  Includes  only  units  in  the  sixth  to  tenth  percentiles, 
-  (2)  Includes  negative  incomes  not  shoMU  sepapskiely. 


Ova  lie-  ±ocai 

ioxai^ 

■/■V 

9.1 

16.8 

'  io.2  ^ 

8.6 

*18.9 

13.? 

'8.2 

-721.7 

15.1 

-7.5 

22.6 

15.9 

6.9 

22.6 

"  16.1 

6.6 

^•7 

16.2 

.  6.5 

22.7 

16.6 

6.5 

•  23.1 

16.7 

6.6 

.  23.3 

21.1* 

30.1^ 

17.6- 

,  7.6 

25.2 
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The  data  shown -in  Tabl^  12  confirm  this  expectation. 
In  preparing  the  table  it  was  impossible  to  include  the  effect 
of  the  total  tax  system.    Only  the  federal  individual  income  and 
payroll  taxes  -  which  accounted  for  close,  to  hal-f  of  '1972  tax 
.collections  at  ail  lavels  -  axe  included. 

jfor  the  population  as  a  vhole,  payroll  and  income  taxea 
were  slightly  progressive.    I'nis^  while  the  bottom  quintile 
received  1./  percent  pf  total  income  before  taxes  and  transfers(1> 
they  paid  only  1.1  percent  of  tax,  and  "their  share  of  incom«^ 
after  tax  increased  slightly  to  1,8  percent.    At  the  other  end 
of  the  income  scale,  the  top  quintile  •$  share  of  income  aft^r 
tax  dropped  from  55.1"  percent  before  taxes  and  transfers  to  51-9 
percent  after  taxes.    However,  the  really  large  distributional 
shift  is  seen  only  after  transfers  are  taken  into  account. 
Those  in  the  bottom  quintile  ^before  taxes  and  transfers  received  ' 
40.2  percent  of  the  transfers  and  increased  their  share- of  dncome 
after  taxes  and  transfers  to  6.3  percent.     Stated  somewhat  difXe- 
rently,  the  bottom  quintile' s  share  of  income  increased  net  by 
4.6  percentage  points;  of  the  totalf  0.1  percentage  point  was 
'the  result  of  the  tax  system,  and  4.>  percentage  points  resulted 
from  the  cash  transfer  system.    Similar  results  were  found  through- 
out tilt;  table  -  especially  forU^he  aged  who  received  more  than 
5^  percent  of  total  cash  transfers  in  1972.    While  the  federal 
individual  income  and  pajro 11  taxes  play  some  role  in  redistri- 
buting bef ore-tax  income,  it  is -a  small  one.    The  real ^income 
redistril^utor  in  the  United  States  appears  to  be  the  transfer 
system.    But  even  so,  the  distribution  of  income  still  appears 
quite  unequal.    While  the  share  of  the  bottom  quintile  increased 
from  1.7  percent  to  6.5  percent,  those  in  the  top  quintile  still 
received  nearly  half  the  income  after  direct  federal  taxes  and 
transferors  in  ^97<^• 

3.  The  Im]^-;>ct  of  Education  on  the  Distribution  of  Jncome 

In  the  last  20  to  25  years  educational  attainnjent 
(years  of  school  completed;  has  become  more  equal  in  %he  United 
States,  while  income  inequality  has  remained  about  the  same  and, 
indeed,  the  distribution  of  male  earnings  has  become  more  unequal. 
This  apparent  paradox  demands  an  explanation  especially  since 
further  equalization  of  education  is  often  proposed  as  a  means 
of  mitigating 'income  inequaity  in  the  future. 


(1)    This  differs  from, the  proportion  shown  in  Table  1  because 
the  CPS  income  concept  includes  money  transfer  payments. 
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Education  and  Incnmp 


is  hiirh  =«H  attainment  of  the  United  States  population 

oSnnl^Jj         r^^iV^o?  steadily  for  ^any  years.    In  -i 9 50 

rnl  y^^^        ""^^  l^a^  completed  high  school 

Xl  Stl     "    schooling;  and  about  10  percent  had  completed  four 
tZJ^ZLr^""^  of  college.    By  '1^74,  83  percent  of  the  men  in  this 
.  &ye^s"^rco?lS!'"?,f-^'^  2^  1^--^ 

of  educ«t?on''°fo"'^^v*'^^^^C^^'^"         ^^e'^  a  gradual  equalization 
01  educat,ion,  as  may  bft  seek  in  Table  13.    In  1950  the  -bottom 

wT^'S!  f  *h%adult  male  population  (in  terns  of  school  years) 

SiseJ'^o  9  q^ne^npnf  ®y  '■^7°  ^l^*^  perc«ntage^had  ^ 

TnH  ^n.^o  percent  for  the  adult  male  population  as  a  whole 
and  to '12.8  percent  for  men  aged  25-29.  """-i^e 

>,„,ro  V,-  'P"         average,  people  with  higher,  ievels' of  education 
tlel  f&\'ll°T.lH^       1973  the jaean^annual  income  of  Sales 

i-T  eight  years  of  schooling  was  S9.^6-  for  tho<5P 

with  fo\ir  years  of  high  school  it  was  Sia.ol?;  for  those  with 
four  or  more  years  of  college  it  was  519,771.  (2)    Most  of  the 

5eve!rSr%d,1.^^?n^''"*^''^'  *°  *^a*  workers  wfth  highL 

^  :  education  earn  more,  although  property  incomes  are 
also  higher  for  thpse  with  more  education.  are 

i-ho  h»4.^^"-^?  capital  theory  attributes  the  higher  eaiiings  of 
J?lwiflK  much  of^thP       l^^S^P?^*  *°  their  greater  produftivlty  ^ 
liSoi  ?  of  the  increased  income  as  a  return  on  productivitv  - 

enhancing  investment  in  education.    If  this  view  is  correct  one 

^rhum^^^^nU^?'''"  equal,  that  increased  inves?S  nt 

xn  hjman  capital  would  lower  the  rate  of  return.    In  particular 
orhi^h^v  '^t^l  substantial  increases  in  the  proportion  ' 

in  thf  ir?i^oH  1^'^  T.^^°^  «^  ha^«  occurred  in  recent  years 

in  the  United  States  -  would  increase  competition  for  iobs  reouirinc 

Shfir.f^£^"°°  ^T^^  wages  these  dobs 'command" 

lA«  cv,-i?^  f^- ®  time  reducing  the  competition  for  jobs  requiring  ■= 

less  skill  and -increasing  the  wages  paid  for  these  dobs.  ^^"^"^""5  _ 


(^)    Sources;    Derived  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
'liiii^^;?^^^^,^^  special 


(2) 


v/c.iouii  ui  -one  j-opu-iation.  1^50.   Vol.  IV.  Special 
^egorts.  Part  jp.  Chapter  B,  Sfettl^n  (1953)    Table  7-  • 
s;l'ofTlJ^  gurrent-Ttopul^ti on  Reports . 

Itlttt .  M^°^^o^^'  "Eaucationai  Attainment  in  tSe  United 
States:  March  1973  and  March  197*"  (197*),  Table  1.  , 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports 
Sines  P-60,  N=  97,  "Money  Income  ir.  WA  of  PamElerand 
Persons  in  the  United  States"  (1975),  tablets. 
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Blatgibution  of  Total  Schooling  by  Kancatlnti  Quint 


Iab  for  ^ale*^ 


Aged  25  and  over  and  25-29v  1930  and'  1(970 


Population          Lowest      Second      Ihird      Fourth      Highest'  Total 
gyoup   20^         .20^       "    20i  20^"         *  2Q^ 

.1250 


^MJ.t;c>  C7  «  Over 

/ 

Total: 

7.7 

16.2 

18.7 

25.0 

32.0 

lob.o 

White 

O  7 

.AO.  5 

oil  A 

31.^ 

100.0 

Uootvhite 

3.6 

12.1* 

19.0 

25.9 

39.0 

100.0 

Total: 

10.5 

*16.7 

21.3 

22.5 

29.0 

100.0 

White 

ll.ii' 

1,7.0 

21.3 

22.0 

28.3 

100.0 

Kcnwhite 

•6.6  ' 

11*  .8 

20.2 

.25.6 

32.7 

100.0 

1220 

Ifelee  25  *  over 

^otal: 

9.9 

16,3 

5>1.3 

22.7 

29^9 

100.0 

White 

10. U 

16*3 

21.3 

SJ2.5^ 

29^5 

100.0 

Nonwhite 

6.1 

15.0 

20.8 

26.5 

31.7 

ibo.o 

Tol<il: 

12.8 

18.9 

19.** 

21.6 

100.0 

fthxte 

13.0 

18.9 

19.1  - 

22.0 

27.0 

100.0 

KoBWhite 

11.6 

18.6 

21.6 

22.1 

"^.1 

100.0 

Sources ;  Calculated  ^rom  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census 
of  the  Popylation.  -1950.  Vol .II,  Char act erj^rics  ot 
the  Population^  Part  1,  U.S.  Suniinary^Tl^55T7T 
Table  115  and  Census  of  the  Population,  1970, 
VolYl, , Characteristics  of  the  Population ,  Part  1 , 
Seation  2,  U.S.  Summary.  U9b3>,  Table  199. 
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The  narrowing  of  earnings  differentials  among  persons 
with  various  levels  of  educlntion  that  one  might  have  .expected ' 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s  did  not  occur.    In  i960,  for  example ^ 
men  aged35-4^  with  four  years  of  college  had  1.91  1>imes  the 
median  earnings  of  those  with  only  eight  years  of  schooling; 
in  1970  the  comparable  ratio  was  1.92.  {^i)  ,  Table  14  showsi  income  / 
r<iuxus^  uy  education  for  .tne  same  age  group  xux^  several  years  ' 
between  "i^yj  and  ^^^y     Xne  difierentials  among  eaucaXi^ji^i  xevexs 
appear  to  have  wiueuea  six^Axt/x^.'   xflis  is  good  news  lor  tinyone 
recuuiaieuaxug  tnat  a  particular  person  euu^nce  his  income  by 
obtaining  mare  evAucation,  out  it  shouia  give  paustt  ouose 
who  contend,  that  increasing  the  proportion  of  young  people 
finishing  high  school  and  college  wiii  equalize  distribution  of 
income  in  the  future.  «  / 


Alternative  KxplanatT&^s 


»  The  fact  that  income  differentials  by  education  failed 

t<y  narrow  as  the  proportion  of  highly  educated  people  increased 
IS  something  of  a  mystery  and  demands  an  explanation.    At  least 
three  explanations  might  be  offered.    First,  technology  may  be 
changing  in , such  a  w^y  that  the  demand  for  employees  with  sl^ills  ^ 
acquired  in  education  is  shifting  upward  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  the  supply. 

Second,  labor  markets  may  not  actually  work  the  way  human 
capital  theorists  have  assumed  they  do.    In  rec&t  y^ars  several 
alternative  models  of  labor  markets  have  been  advanced,  partly 
in  a^i  effort  to  explain  why  the  equalization  of  education  has 
not  resulted  in  a  more  equal^  distribution  of  earnings.  Thurow 
and  liucas,  for  example,  suggest  a  dob  competition  view  of  labor 
markets  in  place  of  the  traditional  wage  competition  view.  C^i) 
In  their  model  the  characteristics  of  jobs  fire  considered  fixed 
and  employers  cnoose  among  applicants  for  particular*  types  of 
flobs  in  a  way  tnat  will  minimize  the  cost  of  training  people  to 
do.  those  Jobs.    What  it  costs  to  train  a  particular  worker  depends. 


\^*\)  'U.S.  9ures(u  of  tne  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  the  .Population , 
29§0j  SuDject  Reports-,  Educational  Attainment^"  Final  Report 
KJC?)  5B  (1965;,  I'aWe  6  and  U.S.  Census  of  the  Population, 
1970,  Subject  Reports,  Educational  Attainment," Final  Report 
PC(2)  5B  (1975),  Table  7!  ' 

(2)    Lester  C.  Thurov  and  Robert  E.B.  '  JiAicas ,  The  American 

Distributipn  of  Income;  A  Structural  ProblemV  U.S.  Joint 
Economic  Committee  (March  1?,  1972). 
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a?able  1^ 

*  Ratio  of  Median  Tncome  of  Persons  wit>^  Vgrions  I.pvp1?^  of  F/jijrQfion 
to  Median  of  Th'ose  with  Sighth  Qrade  Level ,  Males  Aped  _3S>>^, 
Selected  Years  1950-1975 


Education  Level  I950  i960  I97O  1973 


High  school        -    "  ^               "  .X 

1-3  1.13        1.15       las  lao 

\  '  1.26  1.29  1.27  1.37 
College 

1-3  I'M            l.**9          1-^9  1.55 

U+  1.83 

\      \  •   1.91  ^       1-92*  '  2.CA 

5+   '  2.00         2.05  2.17 


Sources;  Derived  from  U.S.  Bureau       the  Census,  U.S.  Census 
of  the  Population.  1950.  Vol. IV,  Special  Reports, 
Part  5.  Chapter  B.  Education  (1953),  Table  13; 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  the 
Population^  1960,  Subject  Reports,  Educational 
Attainment >  Final  Report  PC(2)5B  (1$fc3), 
Table  6;    ^and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current 
Population  Reports .  Series  P-60,  No. 97,  "Honey 
Income  in  1973  of  Familes  and  Persons  in  the 
United  States"  (1975),  Table  58. 
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On  Ms  personal  characteristics,  including  education.  Wprlcers 
are  conceived  of  as  forming  a  national  labor  queue  based  on 
what  it  would  cost  employers  to  train  them.    Those  up  front  have 
low  training  costs,  aftd  are  hired  first;  those  at  th'^e  back  have 
higher  training  costs  and  are  hired  last,  if  at  all..  In  an 
increase  in  college-trained  workers  occurs,  they  do  not  compete 
with  each  other  for  jobs  that  require  college  training  and  lower 
the  wages  paid  for  those  jobs.    Rather,  college-trained  workers 
are.  forced  back  further  2,n  the  queue  and  ^they  end  up  with  jobs 
that^ would  otherwise  have  gone  to  workers  with  less  education* 
College-trained  w6rker3  may  <:nd  up  wi^th  lower  average  wages,  hut 
so  may  high  school- trained  workers  who  are  forced  further  back 
in  the  queue  and  left  with  even  worse  j^bs.    Differences  in 
average  wages  between  Qollefee  and  high  ^^chool  level  workers  dei^end 
on  several  factors,  but  j;here  is, no  r.e^son  to  expect  the  diffe-* 
rehce  to  narrow  when  the  ratio  -^f  , college  to  high  school  workers 
increases.    Ifor.  does  the  difference  in  these  average  incomes 
provide  any  clue  to  the  increase  in  total  product  associated  with 
sending  an  additional  student  to  college. 

While  education  may  lower  the  cost  of  producing  a  given 
output  by  lowing  training  costs  in  the  Thurow-Lucas  model,  an 
an  alternative  model  sometimes  called  the  screening  model,  edu- 
cation is  assumed  to  make  no  contribution  to  productivity,  (n) 
The  combination  of  ability,  motivation,  iind  personal  habits  that 
it  takes  to  succeed  in  education  happens  to  be  the  same  combination 
that  it  takes  to  be  a  productive  worker.    Employers  know  this  and 
use  educational  credentials  as  screening  devices^  to  help  them 
identify  productive  workers,  even  though  less  costly  screening 
devices  could  presumably  be  developed  (and  would  be  if  employers 
had  to  pay  for  education  themselves).    In  this  mod^l  differential 
earnings  among  education  groups  yield  no  information  about  addi- 
tional product  to  be  derived  from  additional  education  (since 
education  is  assumed  to  add  nothing  to  productivity;.    Thus  the 
failure  of  earnings  differentials  to  narrow  when  education  was 
equalii^ed  might  be  explained  by  increases  in#employer  i^equirements 
f9r  educational  credentials  in  order  to  reduce  their  own  screening 
costs*^ 

A  third  explanation  of  the  failure  of  earnings  differentials 
to  narrpw  may  be  that  the  aspects  of  education  that  count  in  the 
labor  market  are' not  actaally  being  equalized  as  much  as  the  data  - 
^on  years  of -schooling  would  suggest.     One  might,  f<^r  example 
hypothesize  that  there  is  a  basic  number  of  years  of  schooling 
that  society  expects  <indeed  requires;  everyone  to  have  and  which 
only  those  who  are  subnormal  intellectually  or  emotionally  fail 
to  attain.    Those  who  do  not  have  the  "base  level"  education  are 
out  of  the  regular  labor  market  and  are  generally  employed "only 
sporadically  at  marginal  jobs.    Within  the  regular  la^bor  market,  , 


(1)  Gee,  for  example,  Kenneth  J.  Arrow,  '^Higher  Mucation  as  a 
Filter,"  Journal  of  Public  Economics.  Vol.  2  (197:^; 
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"base  level"  education  counts  for  nothing  since  everybody  has 
it,  but  earnings  are  at  least  partially  determined  by  years  of 
schooling  beyond'  the  bas^'  level. 

Ixx  Table  np-x^he  base  level  for  young  adults  in  1950  is 
assumed*,  to  be  eight  y^ars  of  schooling  -  only  15  percent  of  males  * 
aged  25-29  had  less  Uian  that  amount.    8^1970  it  is  assumed  to 
be  ten  years  of  schOfoXing  -  a  level  attained  by  all  but  14  percent 
of  the  2^5-29  year  qZd  males.    When  one  compares  the  j^roport-ion  of 
persons  with  more  iftian given  number  of  years  of  schooling  beyon4 
the  base  level  it jts  clear  that'thg  equalization  of  education 
between  1930  and  7*570  occurred  close  to  the  base  level  and  was 
mainly  associated/ with  the  big  increase  in  high  school  graduation. 
Indeed,  twelve  ysxx^  of  schooling  could  well  become  a  hew  base 
level  by  1980.    At  ,the  high  end  of  the  educational  attainment 
scale  there  has  ^'&4n  little  equalization.    The  proportion  of 
young  men  with  five  or  moire  years  of  education  beyond  the  assumed 
base  levels  inclHeased  only  from  21  to  2$  percent  in  ihe  past 
two  decades  and  the  proportion  with  seven  or  more  years  beyond 
the  base  levels  actuallS''  declined.    It  may  be  that  the  human 
capital  model  of  the  labor  market  is  applicable  mainl^  at  the 
high  end  of  the  education  scale,  where  stretching  out  rather  than 
equali'zatig^i  jias  occurred,  and  that  alternative  models  fit  better 
at.  the  lower^  end.  -  ! 

t 

Whatever  the  merits  of  these  hypotheses,  some  more 
recent  data  suggest  that  the  decline  in  the  relative  earnings  of 
recent  college  graduates,  expected'^in  the  sixties  is  actually 
occurring  in  the  1970s  and  that  the  delay  may  have  been  attribu-  ^- 
table  to  the  fact  that,  such  /a  large  fraction  <>f  the  college 
graduates  of  the  1960s  flowed  into  graduate  and  professional 
schools  and  did  not  hit  the  labour  market  immediately.  ^1) 
It  ,is  too  soon  to  teil,  but  if  the  drop  in  relative  earnings  of 
highly  trained  people  does  Qontinue  it  will  be  somewhat  harder  * 
,to  use  education  as  a  tool  for  enhancing  social  mobility.  It 
will  be  good  news,  however,  for  those  who  see  education  as  a  way 
of  pfjrrowing  disparities  in  income. 

Black"\^^i^  Differentials 

Kecent  trends  in  black-white  dirl'erentials  are  less 
fnystifyfng,  at  least  in  the  superficial  sense  that  both  .education 
and  e^nings  differentials  between  the  two  groups  are  narrowing, 
which  IS  what  human  capital  thepry  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
Blacks  lagged  far  behind,  whites  in  years  of  school  completed 
unt^l  fairly  recently.    But  a$  may  be  seen  in  Table  16  the  gap 
has  been  closing  rapidly  for  the  younger  age  groups. 


(1)  *Richard  B.  Freeman,  "Overinvesting  in  Cqllege  Training", 
Harvard  Institute  of  Economic  Research,  Discussion  Jt'aper 
371,  processed,  July  197^. 
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Proportion  of  Males  2^  to  2?  Years' Old 
^otgrle-^inp;  T<>qLre;  rtf  a^hnnl  Beyond  the  Base  Level  ("t),  i93Q  and  1^0 


Numbor  of  school  years  beyond  ba,se  level 


Year 

1+ 

2+ 

3+ 

•5* 

6* 

7+ 

1950 

72.6 

65.9 

57.3 

50.5 

20.6 

1970* 

79^6  - 

7^.2 

36a 

29.6 

23.0 

19.^ 

<• 

• 

t 

/ 

Sources;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census i  Census  of  the  Population^ 
1950,  Vol.11,  Characteristics  "of  the  Population^ 
Part  1,  U.^.-^^ui5ary  (1953 J  Table  115;    and  U.S.    .  " 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  the  Population >  1970, 
Vol.1,  Characteristics  of  the  Population^  Part  -1, 
'JJS^S.  Summary,  Section  2  C1973>,  Table  199.  - 

(1)  Base  level  6^  education  is  assumed  tb  be  eight  years  of 
schooling  inl1950  and  ten  years  of  schooling  in  1970. 
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Median  Years  of  School  comleted  for  Males  y 
hj  ape  and  race,  selected  ?^ears  1930-7^ 


Age 

1950 

i960 

ate 
1970 

197 

1950 

'  i960 

1970^  'y 

1971* 

9.3 

10.6 

12.1 

12,U 

6.5 

7-9 

n,o 

25-29 

12.1  ^ 

12  .If 

12.7 

12,9  ^ 

8.U 

,  io.5 

12.1 

12.6 

30-31* 

11.9 

12.2 

12.6 

.  12.8  " 

^^  9-7 

11.7 

12. i 

10.3 

12.1 

12, h 

12.6 

,  6.8 

'8,6 

10.6 

12.1 

8.8 

10  S 

12,2 

12. U 

"5.8 

^7.1 

8.9 

lO'.O 

8.U 

8.7 

10.6 

12,0 

l».9 

5:8 

7.3 

8.2 

65-7^ 

8.2 

"  8.3 

8,8 

^  ^.P 

li.6 

5.8 

5.9 

75-* 

8,1 

8.1 

3.U 

8.6 

3.1 

3.9' 

5.1 

5>> 

Sources:    Derived  from  U,S,  Bureau  of  the  Censu^,  Census 
of  the  Population.  196O,  Vol.1,  Characteristics  of 
the  Population,  Pari  IT  U,S,  Summary  .09b^ J ,  Table  175 
U,S,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  the  PotJulation. 
/I970,  J^oi^I  Part  1,  U.S.  Summary,  Section  2  (1973;, 
ITabFe  199;    and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  * 
'P/^ulatton  Reports,  Series  P-20,  -No. 273  ^'Educational 
^Attainment  in  ihe  'United  S'bates:    March  1973  and 
March  1974"  (1974),  Table  1. 


(1)  Includes  Only  Negroes. 
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Until  recently,  income  statistics  suggested  that  the       *  , 
lower  education  levels  of  blacks  in  th$  past  may  have  reflected 
decisions  on  their  part  nbt  to  invest  in  additidnal  education 
that  had  little  pay-off  far  them*  *  Rates  of  return  on  high 
schtrol  and  college  education  for  blacks  were  low  compared  with 
those  of  whites;* the.  income  disparities  between  blacks  and 
whites  were  greater  at  higher  than  at  lower  education  levels* 
l?his  phenomenon  was  apparently  attributable,  both  to  tne  poorer 
quality  of  black  education  and  to  greater  disc  riming  ion  against 
blacks  in  white  collar  and  professional  occupations  than  .at 
lo^^er'  skill  levels.    In  recent  years,  however,  the  most  rapid 
gains  Mor  blacks  h^ve  b^een  for  the  young  and  the  well-educated. 
Finishing  high  school,  a^d  college  now  appears  to  paj*  off  as 
well*  for  blacics  as  for  whites,    The  shift,  may  be  partly  due  to 
increases  in  the  resources  devotea  to  black,  education  and  partly 
t6  public  and  private  efforts  to  reduce  discrimination  in  hiring. 

^o  recent  studies  confirm  this  general  impression  and 
lend  at  least  moderate  support  to  the  contention  that  increases 
in  educatioi^  can 'be  effective  in  ch?aiging  the  relative  position 
of  disadvantaged  groups*    In  a  recent  paper  Vroman  examines 
changfSG  in'^the  ratio  oH  black  to  white  earnings  for  men  in 
various  age  groups  over  the  last  fifteen"years .  (l) 

He  finds  changes  in  relative  earrmgs. significantly  related 
to  shifts  in  education,  especially. for  the  young.    Increases  in 
black-white  earnings  ratios,  attributable  to  educlttion  changes, 
^however,  have  been  partially  offset    by  changes'  in  industrial 
composition  unfavorable  to  blacks  -  the  declining  importafnce  of 
manufacturing  and  transportat^ion  where  blacks  have  fared  rela- 
tively well  and  the  rise  of  industries  in  which  they  have  fared 
relatively  badly.       .  ^        ,  *     <  ' . 

Finis  Velch  takes, a  very  different  approach  utilizing 
cross-sectional  data,  (2)    He  tries  to  identify  both  the  effdct 
of  education  c^n  wage  levels  of  blacks  and  whites  and  the  effect 
of  education  on  the. probability  of  having  a  job  at  all.    He  finds 
that  the  latter  effect  is  mofe  important  for  blacks,  while  for 
whit^es  the  predominant  effect  of  .education  is  on  wage  levels  not 
on  their  chances*  df  being  employed,    More  suz^prisingly,  Welch 
finds  that  ^or  recent  entrants  to*  the  J-abor  force  the  overail 
•effect  of  education  on  male  earnings  is  greater  for  blacks  than 
whites  while,  the  opposite  is  true  of  those  with  longer  labor  force 
experiei^ce*    He  hypothesizes  that  these  shifts  reflect  narrowing 
disparities*  in  the*^uality  of  black  and  white  education. 


(1)    Wayne  Vroman,  "R^;cen^t  'Changes  in  the  Relative  Earnings 

of  Black  Men"  (University  or'Maryl&nd,  processed.  May  197^). 

* , "    '  ♦  '     '*  J 

Finis' Velch,  BlackrWhite  «D2fff erences  m  Returns  to  Schooling, 
The  American  Economio  Review,  Vol.  63~(19^>).  ' 
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4»  The  Policy  Context 
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Inequality  as  such  has  aever  been  a  major  political  • 
issue  in  the  United  States*    There  has  been  concern  with  poverty, 
with  improving  the  iot  oX  particular  groups  (blacks,  Indians, 
nigrant  workers,  small  faraers,  etc»)  and  with  curbing  the 
pover  of  big  business  "or  big  labor  unions  •    But  the  United 
States  ha^  never  had  a  significant  long-lasting  political 
movenentf whose  objective  was  explicitly  to  equalize  the  distri- 
bution of  income  oif  wealth* 

* 

This  absence  of  egalitarianism  may  be  related  to  the 
fact  that  t^here  was  no  American  aristocracy  and  no  rigidly 
defined  upper  class  for  lower  income  croups  to  revolt  arainst* 
Although  the  legacy  of  slavery  and  ill-treatment  of  the  Indians 
lert  a  visibly  ^own- trodden  under  class  with  no  real  counterpart 
in  Europe,  these  "underdog"  groups  have  always  coinprir>ed  a  r^all 
proper tion_jxf  the  population  which,  at  least  \intil  recently, 
lacked  effective  political  power •    Moreover,  fairly  fluid  upwird 
mobilit;^  ^nd  the  "Gl'eat  Anerican  Dream"  kept  the  mass  of  the 
population  -  indeed,'  even  the , poor  -  from  active  a^V'  cacy  of 
egalitnrlan  I'^licies.    Wh*»n  eveiy  man  aspire's  to  be  a  IriilliOIl.'l^rc 
there  is  little  enthusiasm  for  forcing  millionaiies  to  share 
what  they  have*  \ 

There  is  also  no  fJarxiFt  or  socialist  tradition  of  an;'  ^' 
political  Significanc<>  in  the  United  Stat6s,    Although  there  is 
■popular  suspicion  ^£  big  business,  it  is  accompanied  by  even  , 
gre?iter  saspicion  of  big  government  and  public  ownership  of 
industrial  concerns.    Public  ownership  or  oven  regulation  of 
railroads,  airlines,  city  bus  services,  or  electric  power  • 
generation  is  generally  seen  as  a 'regrettable  response  to  a 
failure  ,of  the  private  market,  rather  than  as  a  desirable  step 
toward  a  noro  egalitarian  society.    Even  explioitl,y  egalitarian  , 
policies" (such  as  subsidized  health  care  for  ^the  poor)  have 
often  been  designed  to  preserve  as  much  6t  the  free  market  as 
possible  and  to  nvoid  delivery  of  services  directly  by  public 
agencies. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  strong  continuing  American 
political  concern  for  assisting  the  "poor. and  relieving  human 
misery,  especially  for  protecting  people  against  misfortunes 
that  are  not  their  own  fault,  such  as  income  loss  due  to  old  age, 
i  llno'^js widowhood,  unemployment,  or  obsolescence  of  their  skills. 
This  concern  found  oxgre_nsion  at  the  national  IcveX.in  Lwu  mjor  - 
waves  .of  legislation:  the^^^ev  Deal  m  zne  'i950s  and  the  War  on 
Poverty  in  the  1%0s.    Besides  immediate  relief  for  the  victims 
of  the  oreat  Depres.sion,  the  major  legacy  of  ilie  New  D^al  period 
was  a  system  of  cash  /transfers  to  assist  particular  categories 
of  needy  peopie:    socVi^  security  tor  the  aged,  -for  wonder's 
survivors,  and  (.later)  f^  the  d;Lsabledj  unemployment '  msu^ranoe; 
and  federal  funds  for  stare?- run  public  assistance  for  some  cate- 
gories of  poor  people,  especially  mothers  with  children  but  no 
husband.    T^here  was  little  federal  emphasis  in  thp  IIcw  Deal  period 
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'   on  transfers  ia  kitid  or  on  human  investment  programs •  Education 
was  considered  the  responsibility  of. states  and  localities,  not 
the  federal  government^  and  uaemploymeat  was  clearly  the  result 
of  world-wid^  depression,  not  of  the  inadequate  skills  of  the 
nnenployed.        .  .    *  / 

By  the  19603  the  emphasis  had  changed*    The  cash  transfer 
programs  l>egun  in  the  1930s  had  been  expanded  and  some  in-kind 
benefits  (notably  medical  benefit;S  ^or  the  poor  and  the  aged; 
were  adxied.    But  the  maoor  emphasis  of  the  Var  -on  Pdverfcy  was  on 
hu^ran  investment  p^og^ams,  such  as  compensatory  education  designed 
to  enhance  the  cognitive  skills  of  children  from  iow-incorae 
families  and  manpower  training  programs  designed  to  increase  the 
earning  power  of  low- income  workers.    The, amount  of  money  devoted 
*t9  these  programs  was  never  large,  T5ut  they  were  launched  with 
*  much  fanfare  and  nigh  hopes  that  they  would  bring  dramatic 
improvemeuLs  in  the_„lives  of  the  poor.  •  •  ' 

The  War  oq  Poverty  happened  to  coincide  with  new  efforts 
to  measure  the  benefits  or  government  and.- evalu^'e- tneir  effec- 
tiveness.   The  new  human  investment  programs  were  subjected  to 
intensive  analysis  an^  evaluation  bo.th  by  tW government  itself 
and  the  academic  community ^    In  general,  the/results  were 
disappointing.    A  few  compensatory  edacatio/  projects  produced 
significant  gains  inJ  test  scores  of  childrsm  in  school,  but  most 
did  not*    Evaluation  of  the  aead  Start  program  for  pre-school 
c,hildren  snowed  substantial  average  test-score  increases  iTor 
the  childrengii^^  the  programs,  but  these  gains  faded  rabidly  as 
the  children.^ved  into  regular  school  classes.    After  a  year  or 
two  the  test'  scores  of  the  Head  Start  children  were  indistin- 
guishable from  those  of  similar  children  who  had  not  be^n  through 
the  program.    Similarly,  mOst  of  the  evaluations  of  manpower 
training  progratns  failed  to  provide  convincing  evidence  that 
trainees  had  made  significant  gains  in  income  or  erapioyijent  that 
co^uld  be  attributed  to  the  programs.  .  \ 

Discouragement  with  the  measurable  results  of  human 
*-   investment  prograpis  was  reinforced  by  several  studies  of  the 
impact  of  school  resources  on  the  performance  of  children,  the 
best  known  of  which  was  the  so-called  Coleman  Report  (1).' 
In  general  these  studies  showed  strong  correlations  between  family 
background  factors  an<}  children's 'pea^forraance  in  school  and  failed 
to  provide  evidence  that  increasing  the  resources  devoted  to 
schooling  would  enhance  dildren's  measurable  cogni ti\re_ski lis...  

•  •  -  # 

— Vi^^   _ 

,(1)    James  S.  Coleman^and  others.  Equality  of  i:ducati^nal,  Oppor^ 
tunity,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Educfiftion,  (1966); 
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^The  belief  that  education  would  be  an  effective  .equalizer  of 
incomes  was  further  undermined  by  publication  of  the  Jencks 
book  which  attempted  to  show  tha.t  neither  education  nor  family 
background  nor  native  ability  accounted  for  a  large  part  of  the 
variance  m  individual  incomes  and  argued  that  effective  equali- 
zation of  incomes  could  only  come  from  direct  public  intervention 
in  tjhe  determination  of  Wages  and  salaries,  (i) 

Since  the  late  'i960s  there  has  been  considerable  debate 
over  appropriate  federal  policy  toward  income  inequality,  but 
hardly  any  legislative  action.    Federal  spending  under  existing 
transfer  programs  -  both  cash  and*  in--kind  -  has  grown  rapidly 
as  the  eligible  population  increased  and  benefits  were  raised* 
Some  of  the  human  investment  programs  enacted  under  the  Wat*  on 
Poverty  have  been  consolidated  Into  block  grants  in  an  effort 
to  give  state  and  local  authorities  more  control  over  the 
disposition  of  federal  money.    Funding  for  this  type  of  activity 
has  remained  roughly  constant  in  dollar  terms,  but  has* declined 
in  real  terms  an(|  as.*a  percent  of  the  federa'.   budget.  Initiatives 
of  the  Nixoa  Administration  to  put  a  floor  under  the  indome  of 
ramila.es  with  children  and  to  provide  wide  health  insurance 
coverage  were  rejected  by  the  Congress  -  in  part  because  the 
conservatives  thought  the  proposals ^ too  generous  andvthe  liberals 
thought  them- not  generous  enough.  . 

In  the  next  few  years  three  strategies^  ftfr  income 
equalization  seem  likely  to  evoke  substantial  political  and 
intellectual  support.    The  first  is  reform' of  the  fede^l  tax. 
system  to,  make  it  more  progressive  at  high  income  levels  and  to 
case  the  burden  on  low-income  .taxpayers.    Closing  "loop  holes" 
in  the  federal  individual  and  corporate  incoAe  taxes  woald  raise 
the.  effective  tax  rate  on  high-income^ people,  many  of  whom  now 
pay  low  rates  because  nmch  of  their  income  comes  from  sources 
Qfor  example,  capital  gams  and  oil  and  gas  revenues)  that 
receive  preferential  tax  treatment*    Ihis'  will  improve  the  tax 
structure  but  w^ll  have  little- ^effect  on  the  overall  distribution 
of' after- tax  revenue*    Income  tax  burdens  on  low-income  people 
could  also  be  reduced,  but  the  most  effective  way  to  ease  the 
tax  burden  on  low- income,  working  families  would  be  to  reduce 
-the  reliance  or),  payroll  taxes  to  finance  the  social  security 
system.    A  secbhd  strategy  is  reform  of  the  cash  transfer  system 
to.  put,  a  floor  under  the  incomes  of  all- low-in come  families  and 
individuals*    i:'resent  debate  centers  around  replacement ' of  the^ 
s  tate-^jrun^^assi&tatic^programs-Xor-impaverished^^^  th  - 

children  with  a  federal  universal  income-related  grant,  i>erhaps 
some  form  of  negative  incotde  tax.    This  would  supplement  the 
incomes  of  low-wage  earners  and  improve  the  relative  position  of 


(1)    Christopher  Jencks  and  others.  Inequality  (Basic  Books,  1972), 
Chapter  9- 
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the  poorest  families,  especially  in  the  South  where  both 
welfare  benefits  and  wages  are  lov.    The  third  strategy  is 
expansion  of  transfers  in  kind,  especially  enactment  of  a 
national  health  insurance  system.    I^ational  health  insurance 
might  take  several  forms,  but  it  should  clearly  replace  the ■ 
existing  uneven  state-run  subsidies  for  the  poor  with  a  national 
system  designed  to  make  comprehensive  health  benefits  available 
free  or  at  extremely  low  cost  to  all  low-income  families, 

To  some  extent  the  second  and  third  strategies  are 
alternatives.    If  a  generous  cash-grant  system  were  enacted, 
there  would  be  less  n^ed  for  additional  transfers  in  kind,  indeed, 
the  ca^h-grant  system  taight  replace  present  food  and  housing 
Dene! Its  to  the  poor,    The  cash  approach  has  considerable  support 
among  liberal  politicians  and  especially  among  academics,  who 

'  ti^^^  P°°^         ^he  best  judges  of  what  they  need  and  > 

tha^.  unere  i^  no  reason  ta  specify  that  subsidies  must  be  spent 

.  for  food  or  housing  or  any  other  particular  purpose,    (Even  the 
strongest  advdcates  of  an  all-cash  approach  tend  to  agree  that 
a  separate  medical  insurance  program  is  necessary;,    Otherja  argue 
that  It  is  easier  to  build  political  support  for  transfers' in  kind 
and  hence,  m  the  long  run  the  poor  will  be  better  off  if  reformers 
concentrate  on  enacting  a  series  of  generous  in-kind  transfer  J 
programs,  including  health  insurance  and  expansion  of  food  subsidies 
and  housing  allowances.    One  problem  wipn  this  strategy,  however 
is  that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  work  incentives  when  low-  ' 
income  people  stand  to  have  a  whole  series  of  benefits  reduced 
when  the i^r^ earned  income  rises. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  strong  case  for  making\ 
equalization  of  education  a  major  element  of  any  national  \ 
strategy  to  equali?:e  income.     The  experience  of  the  recent  p^t 
does  indicate  that  increasing  ttife  number  of  years  of  schoolings, 
completed  by  a  particular  group  iq  the  population  can  improve  i 
the  relative  income  position  of  that  group.    The  federal  govern-r 
ment  is  already  putting  increased  emphasis  on  student  aid  pr9grams 
to  enable  young  people  from  low-income  families  to  pursue  education 
beyond  high  school  and  one  might  expect  this  emphasis  to  continue,. 

Ther^  is  little  evidence,  however,  that  overkll  equali.-" 
zation  would  be  enhanced  either* by  general  efforts  po  .prolong 
years  of  schooling  or  by  increasing  expenditures  per  child  (or 
even  per  poor ^hi Id;  at  the  elomeJXtary  and  secondai>y  level. 
~yntll~n"ew  research  "demonstrates  th?^t  effective  methods  ore 
'  available  for  enhanciiig  the  cognitive  skills  of  low-income 
children  there  is  unlikely  to  be  much  zest  for  compensatory 
education  as  an  equalization  strategy.    There  will  certainly  b^ 
pressure  to  eqi^lize  education  spending  among  states  or  ic^cal 
areas  on  grounds  oi  lairness',  but  for  the  time  being  elementary 
and  secondary  education  seems  likely  to  be  r^gSrded  primarily  as 
a  public  consumption  good  to  which  everyone  should  have  equal 
access  as  a^matter  of  fairness  rather  tnan  as  an  effective  tool 
for  equalizing^  income. 
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At  the  present  time  th^  outlook  for  nev  policies  designed 
to  cixange  the  income  dijstrxbation  in  the  United  States  can  only 
be  described  as  uncertain.    Kecession^  inflation,  and  the  inter- 
national oil  crisxs  are  dominating  the  attention  of  policymakers, 
in  Wastiington.    Moreover,  enactment  of  any  major  new  domestic 
initiative  in  the  next  two-  years  would  require  extraordinary 
leadership  from  the  President  and  unusual  cooperation  from  the 
opposition  party,  whicU.  controls  the  Congress.    It  seems  unlikely 
that  substantial  new  programs  wxll  be  undertaken, before  the  'i976 
election.    IThat  election,  however,  may  well  provide  an  occasion 
Tor  defeat©  on  important  and  controversial  policies  wHich  could-. 
affect  the  income  distribution  in  the  future:  national' health 
•insurance;  reXona  of  the  welfare  system  to  put  a  floor  under 
cash  income;  and  reform  of  t&e  payroll  and^,  income  taxes  to, make 
them  more  progressive.    It  v(ould  be  rash  to  predict  noi^  how  that 
debate  will  come  out. 
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A  Comment  on  Okner  and  Rivlin 
N  'by  .  , 

•  Jacob  Mincer 

1.  Introduction 

pkner  and  Rivlin  (henceforth  0-R)  paint  a  broad  picture  of 
statistical  facts  about  the  current  U»S,  money  income  distribu- 
tion and'  about  its  changes,  or  absence  of  change  during  the  past  " 
quarter  century.    The  authors  and  the  audience  are  well  aware  of 
the  conceptual  differences  between  the  incomplete  data  on  money 
income  measures  and  the  true  facts  about  the. real  income  distribu- 
tion, so  I  will  not  dwell  on  these  differences,    But,Tven  if 
money  data  were  complete,  including  an  imputation  of  in-lcind  and 
non-pecuniary  components,  questions  would  still  arise  about  defi-  ' 
nitions  and  size  of  income  receiving  units,  and  about  the  length 
of  ' time  period  over  which  incomes  are  received.    Even  if  we  have 
to  fallow  the  Census  definitions  of  Recipient  units  and  gpri^ml 
H  periods,  the  premise  that  comparisons  of  individual  income  posi- 
tion3  over  periods  longer  than  a  year  are  more  meani-ngful  suggests 
that  we  distinguish  individual  differences  in  wage  rates  from 
differences  in  time  worked  during  the  year,  as  the  latter  is  of  a 
more  transitory  nature.    Similarly,  comparisons  of  incomes  ot 
ydung  persons  vrtxo  are  at  low  starting  levels  with  incomes  of  j 
middle  aged  persons  who  are  at  peak  earning  capacity  are  mislead-?  \j 
ing  as  the  whole  life-cycle  income  profile  may  be  the  same  for 
the  two  individuals. 

My  point  is  that  unless  the  v^ole  life  cycle  of  income  and 
the  transitory  variation  in  time  spent  at  work  are  taken  into 
account,  the  anniaal  income  ^^distribution  exaggerates  substantially 
the  more  basic,  persistent'f eatures  of  existing  income  inequality 
in  society.  ^ 

The  broad  statistical  facts  on  the  annual  income  distribu- 
tion to  which  the  0-R  report  is  restricted  are  generally  familiar 
and  not  sttbo'ect  to  any  major  dispute.    I  will  add  some  details 
which  should  help  in  a  modest  clarification  of  the  pidture. 

The  fole  of  government  is  a  large  and  growing  one.    Its  • 
effects  on  vg^rious  aspects  of  the  income  distribution  are^ 
inescapable,  even  if  most  of  them  are  in  the  nature  of  by-products 
i-ttlher  than  objectives,    io  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  *ihtegrated 
overall  income  distribution  policy  in  the  U.S.    There  are,  of  " 
coui*3e,  a  variety  of  governmental  laws  and  prograinaes  involving 
taxes  and  transfers,  programmes  directed  at  special  objectives  and 
groups,  but  not  at  the  income  distribution  as  a  whole.    Some  of  > 
the  transfers  go  to  middle  and  upper  income  groups*  otfiers — 
presumably  a  somewhat  larger  amount— to  below  medi)in  groups.  The 
totca  (net)  effect  of  redistribution  is  thus  much  less  than  the 
(gross)  sum  of  it?  parts.    The  overall  effects  of  the  tax  and 
transfer  system,  excluding  in-kind  transfers,  are  presented  by  0-fl 
in  Table  12*    This  is  a  major  contribution  at  least  to  my  .know- 
ledge.   We  should'  look  forward  to  mora^^complete^stimates-  and  to- 
some  time-series  of  them. 
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"  "it  seems  to  me,  as  it  does  to  .the  authors,  that  diWssion 
of  an  overaU  income  distribution  policy  is  out  of  touch  wlrth  the 
Anerican  political  scene,  current  and  past.    The  "New  Deal"  of  the 
30's  and  the  "Great  Sopiety"  prograaunes  of  the  60's  were  focused  on 
helping  low  income  groups,  the  unemployed  in  the  30«3  and  the 
urbS.  slum  dwellers  (mainly  blacks)  in  the  60 's.    Both  a^**" 
■Boyerty  policies,  both  responding  to  crises,  each  of  a  different 
nature  and  severity.    iKese  ad  hoc  and  typically  specific  spui;ts 
of  policy  are  induced  by  the  condition  of  the  time  and  swayed  by 
the  momentiim  of  public  attitudes.    As  Jencks  (1972)  bitterly 
complained,  but  correctly  perceived,  the  last  thing  on  the  Public 
mind  is  the  goal  of  narrowing  the  standard  deviation  in  the  income 
distribution—in  sharp  contrast  to  the  widely  shared  view  that 
people  rtio  are  in  need  th^ou^  no  fault  o£, their  own  should  be 
helped.    As  0-R  note,  equalization  of  income  is  not  a  particularly 
attractive  goal  for  the  masses,  so  long  as , aspirations  for  upward  • 
mobility  are  not  unfounded.    There  is  little  enthusiasm  to  force  - 
the  upper  20  per  cent,  that  is  the  more  articiilate  segment  of  what 
Isvknomx  as  the  midae  class  (how  many  plutocrats  like  ourselves 
reaiiize  that  they  arfe  in  the  Upper  5  per  cent?)  to  give  more  of 
their  income  to  the  government,  \«aess  the  matter  is  extremely 
ur/;ent.    0-R's  reference  to  millionaires  is  misleading; 
aspirations  to  move  oneself  or  the  children  i«to JJlMPPf  lodlL 
cent  are  sufficient  and  not  unrealisti^iattha^aaJtfTti^^ 
-  the  millionaires  wojild  make  very  little  ItfcWtfJiice  to  the  Lorenz 
Curve. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  tax  and  transfer  policies  beyond  , 
the  preceding  remarks,  but  I  will  address  myself  at  greater  length 
to  th^  effects  of  education  8Si  income  distribution.    I  do  not  find 
thesS  effects  to  be  mysterious,  nor  the  search  for  alternative 
hypotheses  necessary.    I  shall  end  with  a  ^f"  7°^^?/^°"*  ff^^J" 
tarianism,  since  0-R  often  invoke  the  term  taking  its  meaning  for 
granted,  both  in-  a  descriptive  and  normative  sense^ 

2.    facts  About  Inequality  and  Poverty 

Levels  of  relative  inequality  of  reportjfc  money  incomef 
among  families  and  unrelated  individuals  ffl  Sr^^^"*^^^^"  Antics 

'Tablf  1  in^ terms  of  income  shares  of  quintifed^    Such  statistics 
tell  us  little,  unless  we  have  comparisons  wifc.past  ^ata_  on  the 
Vme  economy,  or  concurrent •flata  on  °ther.econ^ie3.    In  the  latter 
cSa  spatial  distl-ibution  of  the  population  s)\Dul_d  be  taken  into 
^ount  in  the  comparison.    Inequality  "ithinX region  in  the  U.S. 
ll  less  than  total  U.S.  inequality,  ^o  comparisons  of  the  U.S.  with 
the  U.K.,  for  example,  is  less  appropriate  than  with  the  Common 
Harket  as  a, whole.  ,  > 

Table  1  does  show  comparisons  with  past  U.S.  distributions 
over  a  period  of  20  years,  and  the  stability  i%«t"^ing.  This 

*  still  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  current  level  is  "normal  , 
"hirii"  or  "low",  at  least  by  historical  standards.    Longer  term 
^tfadd  soml  perspective.    U.S.  income  inequality  was  substan- 
&y  hiZr  jus?  prior  to  World  War  II  and,  if -f^S^^"*??!:  ^ 
JS^be  relildJfcaufhad  been  declining  b^5«Le2.i850_a?li930  as_  

well. 
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^         The  stabiliV  of  inequality  in  the  past  25  years  mftgkg 
several,  trends  norking  in  opposite  directions.    Both  the  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  intact  (hustjand  and  wife)  families  and  the 
increasing  splitting  of  larger  households  into  nuO'lear  units  tend 
to  increase  inequality.    At  the  same  time,  the  increasing  propor- 
tion of  intact  families  in  which  the  wife  is  a  second  earner  con- 
tributed to  the  narrowing  of  income  inequality.    These  trends  are 
Ixlcely  to  continue  as  economic  growth  continues,  but  family  dis-  / 
integration  might  be  slowed  if  some  of  the  features  of  the  welfare 
system,  in  which  only  families  without  fathers  receive  payments, 
coxild  be  eliminated. 

In  contrast  to  the  stability  and  even  sljgjit  decline  in  in- 
eauality  .among  families  there^was,  according  to  0-R,  a  sli^it 
increase  in  inequality  among  earnings  of  persons,  even  tdien  only 
restricted  to  males.    This  is  true,  if  all  males  (age  f6^')  are 
considered,  but  not  if  we  restrict  the  distribution  to  the  post- 
school  pre-retirement  age  groups,  say  25-64.    The  growth  in  in- 
equality of  personal  earnings  when  all  age  groups  are  included  is" 
due  to  a  growing  part-time  and  intermittent  labor  -force,  concen- 
trated mainly  in  the  school  age  population  at  one  end,  and  in  the 
retired  and  semi-retired  population  at  the  other  end  of  the  age 
spectrum.    In  the  18-24  age  group  college  enrollments  increased 
greatly  over  the  past  25  years,  but  schooling  and  work  have  become 
increasingly  simultaneous  or  Eiltemating,    Among  the  older  groups 
growing  pensions  and  liberalized  retirement  provisions  which  allow 
I»rt-period  work  without  losses  in  pensions  induce  more  people  into 
r^irement  and  into  part-time  work  after  retirement.    Thus,  even 
thwgh  inequality  in  the  central  age  groups  has  not  changed,  the 
growing  annual  variability  in  hours  of  work  among  the  young  and 
old  ^creased  the  ag^egate  variance  of  "income. 

The  decline  in  the  poor,  population,  as  officisaiy  defined  by 
the  "poverty  line"  is  portrayed  oyer  the  peraod  covered  in  Table  ^, 
How  much  the  "war  against  poveorty"  affected  the  decline  in  the 
oxumber  of  the  popr  cannot  be  read  from  the  table.    It  *is  clear, 
however,  that  rapid  economic  growth  in  the  60* b  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it.    As  the  income  distribution  shifted  up,  the  fixed  (in 
price-deflated  terms)  poveHy  line  left  progressively  smaller 
groups  below  it.    To  characterize  the  growing  gap  between  the 
upward  moving  mean  income  and  the  fixed  poverty  line  as  a  "growing 
relative  deprivation^'  of  the  lesg  numerous  poor,  is  simply  to  de- 
l51ore  .economic  growth*    Should  we  recommend  negative  ecbnomic 
growth  for  the  sake  of  the  adage  that  misery  loves  company? 


Naturally,  if  poverty  is  defined  in  relative  terms,  say  as 
the  lowest  .20  per  cent  or  10  per  cent,  the  problem  will  always 
remain  with  us  to  the  same  extent.    To  eliminate  it,  a  Utopian  zeiro 
variance  of  in^ie  would  b^  recm/red,    {The  value  of  an  unattainable 
objective  is  "tWf. assures  permanence  of  an  ideology  which  could 
otherwise  be  rflfned  by /success,) 

V/e  should  note  that  the  nature  of  the  low  income  population, 
even  when  defined  as  a  'fixed  percentage  (say  10  per  cent)  aas  been 
changing.    ItJfonsists,  increasingly,  of  households  in  which  there 
is  rttfeftdult  Jprker  and,  increasingly,  the-*family  is  headed  by  a 
feraaJeT^iJIjlj&ployment^is,  incidentally,  a  minor  factor  in  poverty. 
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Disabilities  due  to  old  age  or  illness,  and  the  broken  family  with 
dependent  children  are  the  major  factors.    Th6  growth  of  broken 
families  and  of  the  proportion  of  children  brought  up  in  them  is 
likely  to  be  a  cause  as  well  a^  aarf  effect  of  impoverishment.  This 
trend  is  disquieting  de.spite  tlie  contour  rent  decline  in  overall 
poverty  as  4^fined  by  the  poverty  line.    The  causes  of  the  trend 
art  not  well  tmderstood.    Perverse  incentives  built  into  welfai'e 
systems  may  play  a  part.    If  so,  the  ixrgency  of  welfare  reform  is 
great  even  at  some  cost  of  work  disincentives* 

3«    ^gffects  of  Education  on  Income  Distribution 

In  their  discussion  of  effects  of  education  on  income  dis- 
tribution, 0-R  are  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  inequality  of  earnings 
has  noir  nsirrowed  despite  the  increased  educational  level  and  the 
(modesft)  narrowing  of  "the.  e ducat ioWl  disparities  in  years^  of 
schoolang  dtiring  tiie  past  25  years.    Other  things  the  same,  econo- 
mic theory  predicts  that  increases  xn  educational  investments 
should/ lower  the  rate^^of  retum  on  the  inves.traent  and  narrow  the 
inoonf?. differentials.    This  did  not  happen.    To  explain  this 
puzzle,  0-R  suggest  the  possibility  that  demand  for  skills  may 
have  increased  pari  passu  with  supply^ or  put  differently,  that 
the  growing  supply  may  have  been  largely  a  response  to  *owing 
deioands  for  skills.    This  is  a  most  reasone^ble  explanation,  since 
technologically-based  or  capital-based  growth  implies  gifcwth  in 
demand  for  complementary  human  skill s^.    It  has  been  sHown  empiri- 
cally (ariliches  1969)  that' human  and  physical  capital  Are  less 
substitutable  an^ong  themselves  ^than  is  unskilled  labour  with  either 
one  of  the  types  of  capital.    The  derived  demand  implications  are 
consistent  "with  the  facts.  ^  ' 

This  is  not  to  say  that  rates  of  return  must  remain  stable 
forever.    They  didnot— they  declined— prior  to  1947  for  half  a 
century  at  least,  and  they  may  currently  resume  their  decline  as 
the  baby-bGora  crop  hits  the  "labour  market  in  full  force.  .  Negative 
feedbacks  on  enrollments  are  already  visible  in  U.S.  higher  edu- 
.  cation.  ^ 

But  let  us  return  to  the  alleged  puzzle.    Though  the  rate 
of  return  did  not  change  by  1970,  should^not  the  narrowing  of 
educational  attainment  itself  have  an  income  equalising  effect? 
The  decrease  in  educational  differences  was  less  than  '^0  peiWent, 
when  measured  by  the  standard  deviation  of  years  of  schooling. 
(Incidentedly,  it  is  important  to  note  that  absolute  rather  tban 
relative  differences  in  schooling  should  be  compareid  with  relative 
differences  in  earnings.    This  is  because,  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
rettirn,  an  incremental  year  of  schooling  Produces  a  fixed  percen- 
tage increase  in  earnings.)    The  standard  deviation  in  years  of 
schooling  declined  from  3.70  in  1949  to  3.36  in  1969  among  men 
age  25-64.    The  contribution  of  a  change  in  the  dispejfsion  of 
education  to  a  change  in  earnings  inequality  can  be  expressed  by: 

Acy(ln  Y)  =  r.AdCB)  ^  . 

where  A  is  change,  0  is  standard  deviation,  Y  is  annual  earnings, 
r  rate  of  return,  and  s  years  of  schooling.    Since  r  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  10  per  cent  andA<j(s)  =  .3^,  the*change  should 
have  beenAtfdn  Y)  =  .034-    For  men  age  2b-b4  we  actually  found 
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of^-ont  .■P\,^'"^®^^''  ^  "^^^  °^  return,'  the  predicted 

effect  of  n&rrowing  <j(s)  was  tod  small  to  be  visible,  particularly 
when  measjifed  by  shares  of  quintiles.    The  puzzle,  the^^orer 
disappears.    The  observed  stability  can  be  understood  within  the 
confines  of  economic  analys.is,  so  resort  to  alte^?ive  hjpot^eles 
which  dispense  wrth  supply  land  demand  are  neither  allurini  nor 

XI 6  C  88  S  EiX^^  « 

Anp  A-p  '^^  ^"  i"""""^  inequality,  given  change  in 

determinants-HiSily  in  the  distribution  of  schooling, 
IS  only  one  aspect  qf  the  pUzzle  confronting  our  authors.    If  JenoW 

?ln!  1^'*       the  ultimaje  word  on  the!!detenniLS?s  if  iev^lg 
^o^f^^^i-^'  ^         general  aspect  of  the  puzzle  at  hand; 

Does  education  iffect  incomes  substantially,  or-  at  all?    Jenoks  ^ 
found  that  the  distribution  of  schooling  explains  l^s  th^  10  per 
cent  of  income  inequality  among  men,  and  after  adding  many  variables 
pv^inin"^"^  family  background,  ability,  and  so  for?h,T^c^d  no? 
explain  much  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  variance  of  income  The 
unexplained  residual  (close  to  80  pet^^nt)  he  inle?prSed  as  "Sck 
recipient      In  this  he  did  not  fallow  the  more  humble 
2  growth  who  correctly  perceived  the  residual  in 

their  work  as  a  "measure  of  ignorance"  in  the  field.     ,.  / 

My  own  initial  approach  (  1974)  has  been  to  formig:ate  a  nWi- 
mentary  earnings  function  with  a  minimum  number  of  variables  which 
I  irrf  •  human  capital  theoiy.    For  empirical  purpose!  the 

lommaatioij  reduces  to  a  smsill  equation:  /  r 

In  Yt  =  t>o  +  bi  s  +  bg  t  +  b3  t2-~.+  bA^ln''H  l^Tf  •>    '  '(2) 

Wh8r8  Yt  ar8  aiuiual  8arnings  during  the  t*^  y8ar  of  work  8xp8ri8nce 

S    th8  person* 8  years  or  schooling  attained 

H    total  ;hours  of  work  during  the  year  t 

Then       is  an  estimate  of  the  rate  of  return  to  schooling,  bp  and 
^3  are  parameters  of  growth  of  earnings  with  years  of  experience, 
themselves  a  function  of  mobility  and  training  on  the  lob  and  of 
the  rate  of  return  on  such  job  inve&traeilts. 

U  is  the  residual  which  includes  variables  which  are  not 
easily  measured,  such  as  individual  differences  in  rates  of  return, 
quality  of  schooling,  as  well  as  some  measurable  variables. 

^  equation  has  explained  more  than  a'  half,,  of  the  variance 

Of  eai^ings  in  micro-data.    The  remaining  residual  is  under  a  aeries 
01  investigations  which  appear  to  be  promising.    Jencks  got  his  low 
explanatory  power  by  unae  count  ably  disregarding  the  tfccumulatix>n  of 

erei^e. 


(*)  This  calculation  is  approximate.    For  details  see  the  re^ 
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work  skills  by  work  experience,  as  well  eis  the  fact  thali^^jws  and 
weeks  of  work  differ  a  great  deal  among  individuals  in  a?  given  , 
year.    His  conclusion  about  the  magnitude  of  "luck"  was' incorrecx, 
even  if  we  swallow  the  misnomer.    Morepver,  the  conclusion  which 
many  of  his  rteaders  draw,  that  equalization  of  income  is  both 
appropriate  and  rather  costless  because  off  the  luck  factor  (read: 
l£a»ge  residual)  is  a  non-sequitur»    Supporse  many  of  the  factors 
determiniii  productivity  at  a  given  time  are  not  measurable  (or 
not  measured  by  Jencks),    Does  it  foUow  that  the  productivity  is 
not  known  to  the  worker  and  to  the  eijployer,  an^  the  wage-setting 

as  arbitrary?  >  ' 

#v 

Returning  to  the  study  of  changes  in  income  inequality,  this 
can  be  d6ne  by  taking  variances  of  both  sides  of  equation  (2),  Then 
,  the  relative  income  variance^is  expressed  as  a  function  pf  means, 
variances  and  covariances  in  sclTiOoling,  work  experience,  employment 
dxiring  the  year,  and  of  parameters  such  as  rates  of  return  embodied 
in  the  coeffiqients  of  the  earnings  function.      This  approach  was, 
indeed,  taken  by  Chiswiok  and  myself  in  an  attempt  to,  explain  year- 
to-yeao*  changes  in  income  inequality  iA  the  U.S.  between  1949  and 
1969.    The  actxial  and  predicted  trends  were  praptically  nil,  but  as 
much  as  87  per  cent  of  the  year  to  year  ^fluctuation  in  inequality 
was  in  smaU,  part  explained  by  the  slight  changes  in  thfe  dxstribu- 
tion  of  schooling  and  of  age  (experience),  and  in  large  part  by  the 
cyclical  changes  in  the  variance  of  hours  worked  duxing  the  year. 
We  also  went  back  to  1939        ^^^^  ^^^'^        strong  decline^  in 
inequality  between  1939  egid  1949  was  attributable,  partly  to  the  ^ 
change  from  depression  to  full  emp;Loyment  and  partly,  to  a  sizable 
reduction  in,  the  rate  of  return  to  schooling. 

A  sensitivity  analysis  of  the  data  showed  that  even  sizable 
changes  in  the  distribution  lof  schooling  and  age  have  minor  • 
effects  on  changes  in  inequality  compared  to  effects  of.  changes  in 
rates  of  return  and  in  variation  of  hours  worked. 

^       .  .  '*  ^ 

ii        I  find  the  others  explanations  which  0-R  invoke  for  the 
absence  of  an  educatioiAl  effect  on  changes  in  income  distribution 
'  both  uijineoessary'  and  without  empirical  basis.    Even  on  a  specula- 
tive 'basis,  they  are  not  lu^ciently  persuasive  so  as  to  tqmpt  me 
to  abandon  price  thepry. 

The  screening  hypothesis  is  a  respectable  part  of  informa- 
tion theory,  but  not  a  gbod  explanation  of  life-time  educational 
earnings  differentials,  as  Wiles  aiid  others  ap]6ear  to  believe  (I 
wonder  whether  they  mean  to  be  a^itodi^graphical).    If  sheepskins 
tell  the  truth  about  worker  prodUctivrty,  there  is, no  reason  why 
employers  >hould  raise  educational  requii^ements  as  education 
spreads,  /without  concomitant  increases  in  demand^  wage  differen- 
tials would  narrow.    If  education  is  only  a  screen,  the  self- 
employed  would  obviously  noi  want  to  bother  with  it.    Yet  they  dOf 
and  whaft  is  more,  income  differentials  by  education  are  ^ust  as 
stroxjg Ifor  the  self-employed,  as  they  are  for  employees  (Wolpin, 
1974).  '  ^  ^  ' 

"'Ifiven  if  employers  are  initially  guided  by  sheejpskins^  this 
guide  is  hardly  durable.    After  a  few  years  of.work  experience 
interested  parties  acquire  enou^  information  to  supersede  the 
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preliminary  screening.  Otherwise  it  would  be  diffi|pLt  to  under- 
stand the  variety  of  wage  lev,els  and  wage  progress^Ko^ iles  among 
which  individuals  dif]&er  even  whenvthey  have  th^  sa3f' sheepskins. 

?^oreover,  the  characteristics  for  w'lich  schooling  serves  as 
a  screen  could  be  discovered  by  means  of  direct  interviewing  and 
testing  more  cheaply  than  by  expenditures  of  many  years  and  tens 
of  th9Usands  of  dollars  on  a  lengthy  education.    Markets  for 
testing  would  'surely  a-prihg  up  if  such  tremendous  savings  were 
possible.    Students  or  their  parents  would  pay  for  these  services 
even  if  employers  would  not  initially  contribute.  Ultimately, 
these  costs  would  become  a  part  of  hiring  costs  shared  by  eraplo 
and  workers. 

4.    Notions  of  Bgalitabrianism 

O-'R  appear. to  mean  by  egaiitarianism  the  goal  of  equaliz- 
ing tlie  distribution  of  income,     rhis  is  taken  for  granted  thrbugh- 
out  the  paper  until  it  is  definecl  more  explicitly  on  p. 217.  The 
goal  IS  evidently  a  matter  of  value,  heAce  tne  terms  "ba^, " 
"worse,"  "dismal"  as  adjectives  in  describing  various  freqt^ency 
distributions  of  income.    By  this  same  definition  0-R  claim  that 
American  society  is  characterized  by  an  a^bsence  of  egalitap^anism. 

!^  0-ft  recognize  that  concern  with  inequality  involves  many  -  - 

dimensions:    not  only  income,  but  social  status,  political  power, 

'   access  to  opportunities,  social  mobility,  freedom  of  choice,  and 
BO  forth,     oince  any  two  of  these  dimensions  may  be  in  conflict, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  value-laden  adjectives  cem  be  attached 
'to  dimensions  of  one  aspept,  disregarding  (or  overriding?)  all  ' 
others. 

•  *j?he  exclusive  emphasis  on  income  in  egaiitarianism  is 
^  therefore  question-begging,  and  economists  who  deal  with  trade-offs 
ou0\t  to  be  aware  of  this  problem  most' clearly. 

V/hat  >0-n  mean  by  "absence  of  egaiitarianism'*  among  the 
'    general  public  in  America  is  that  equality  of  incomes  receives 
much  less  of  a  priority  than  equality  under  the  law,  equality  of 
opportunity,  openness  to  upward  social  Ihobility,  and  freedom  .Qf 
choice.    These  goals  are  among  the  traditional  contents  of  egaii- 
tarianism.   In  the  long  run  they  contribute  to  maximal  individual 
and  social  development  and  minimal  poverty.     In  Ae  short  run, 
r^li^f  for  the.  poor  and  disabled  is  a  continuous  public  responsi- 
bility.   How  large  an  income  variance  all  this  impliej  is  an  inter- 
esting, but  not  primary  question. 

The  switch  from  the  traditional  egaiitarianism,  from  the  , 
goal^of  equality  of  ^opportunity  to  tne  goal  of  equality  of  results 
is  vridely,  and  I  believe  correctly,  viewed  as  a  change  in  which  the 
?    loss  of  aid  forms  of  ^equality  wili  be  the  social  cost  of  acquirir*g 
the  new  onep.    The  implications  of  \n  Overriding  egaiitarianism  qf 
results  are  many  and  as  far  reaching  as  ,the  choice  between  a.  market 
and  a  centralized  economy,  qince  incentives  would  have  to  be 
replaced  by  some' form  of  command. 
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Here  it  should  suffice  to  say  that,  as  economists,  We 
should  not  judg^  distributions  of  income  and  policies  regsirding 
them  merely  by  looking  at  the^ second  moment  of  the  distributi^on. 
That  th$  first  moment  •matters  is  a  truism,  despite  the  recent.; 
attempts  to  delnmk  it.    More  importantly,  we  should  think  as 
•carefvilly  as  possible  about  the  matter 'of  trade-offs  in  the  ^ 
competing  forms  and  goals  of  equality,  rather  th&n  leave  it  to^ 
ideology  to  provide  us  with  apparently  attractive,  but  mislead- 
ing solutions.    Th^re  i^  plenty  of  scope*  for  social  research  to" 
investigate  the  nature  and  magnitudes  of  trade-offs,  the  effedt^ 
of  various  equalization  polio i^s  in  market  economies,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  equality  and  ineq\iality  produced  by  centralized 
economies*  '  * 
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PREPACK 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  Coeapare  alternative  aethods  of 

(re)distribution  policy  in  "mixed  econonies".    More  specificftllOf > 

the  paper  deals  with  the  ob.iectives.  methods  and  problems  in  re- 

distribution  policy.    Needless  to  s&y,  the  enormous  size  and  coa- 

c  • 
plexity  of  the  topic  to  be  discussed  implied  ^;hat  I  am  o^y  able 

to  scratch  the  surface  a  little  on  the  various  issues- 

The  nain  reason  for  choosing  this  broad  approach  is  that  the  poten- 
tialities,  obstacles  and  "j^ide  effects"  of  a  specific  method,  such 
as  education  or  taxation,  are  more  clearly  understood  if  they  are 
compared  with  the  consequences  of  other  methods  of  redistribution 
policy*    llopefully,  the  study  can  help  supply  background  information 
for  answering  questions  such  as:    Hoif  far  can  public  authorities  and 
other  organizations  go  on  the  various  roads  of  redistribution  policies 
in  "oixed  economies"  without  running  into  serious  problems?  •  , 

The  chief  obj^tiVe  is  to  highlight  principles  and  general  problems* 
But  in  order  to  insert  some    empirical  substance    into  the  exposition, 
the  paper  draws  heavily  on  the  experiences  of  one  particular  country 
-  Sweden.    One  reason  for  choosing  Sweden  for  a  case  study  is  that^ 
rather  ambitious  attempts  to  pursue  an  income  redistribution  policy  ^ 
have  been  made  in  this  country  for  quite  a  time,  perhaps  in  particular 
from  the  early  1930s,  i.e.  for  about  forty  years.    Thus,  Sweden  is,  in  the 
paper,  treated  as  a. kind  of  "laboratory"  for  experiments  in  redistribu-^ 
tion  policies  in  mixed  economies. 

However,  lour  rather  specific  features  of  the  Swedish  society  should  be 
kept  in  mind.    One  is  that  the  population  is  fairly  homogeneous  in 
terms  of  race,  culture  and  perhaps  also  in  attitudes  and  valuations  in 
general.    Another  feature  is  that  the  efficiency  of  individual  firms 
seems  to  differ  relatively  little,  partly  due  to  a  relatively  even  (and 
high)  quality  of  management  competence;  this  means  that  even  the  least 

*    I  tm  grateful  to  /larianne  liljer-Ahnmarker  for  research  assistance  ih 
the  preparation  of  the  paper,    several  colleagues  have  given  important 
comcusnts  on  a    "evious  version  -*  in  particular  Ragnor  Bentzel,  Angus 
Maddisdn,   Roland  Spint  and  Jan  Tinbergen*  *  • 
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efficient  firms  can  afford  to  pay  wages  quite  close  to  the  average  < 
lev^l.    Thirdly,  Sweden  has,  for  about  forty*years,  had  just  about 
the  same  government:  a  Socxal-Democratic  government,  pursuing  a 
fairly  "liberal"  econonic  policy  combined'  vith  rather  ambitious 
"social"  policies;  moreover,  the  opposition  parties  too  hav^e  been 
.favorable  to  social  and  redistribution  polici^g^    A  fourth  feature 
is  that  the  employees'  or^cmi nations*  which  are  both  highly  centralized 
and  strong,  in  the  bargaining  process  as  well  as  in  political  life, 
have  been  ^uite  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  government,  and  fre- 
quently also  with  th.e  employers*  associations,  in  varices  fields  of 
relevance  for  redistribution  policy,  such  as  labjpr  market  policies, 
educational  reforms,  and  social  security  legislation  -  and  often  also 
in  tax  -policies  and  public  expenditure  programs  in  general. 


\ 
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STRATEGIC  VARIABLES  IN  REDISTRIBUTION  POLIcY 

Behind  the  objectives  of  (re) distribution  policy  lie,  probably,  mainly 
considerations  of  economic  power,  individaal  welfeire,  and  individual 
status.    The  paper  will  not, deal  much  with  status,  but  ip&tead  jcon- 
*centrate  on  the  two  other  aspects  of  redistribution  policy,  i.e. 
economic  power  and  individual  welfare.    The  emphasis  will  be  on 
individual  welfare*  ' 

Perhaps  we  can  conceive  of  economic  power  as  the  relative  ability  ' 
of  different  agents,  individuals  an^^  institutions,. to  coinnand  the 
use  of  economic  resources,  in  the  market  system  as  well  as  in  var- 
lous  administrative  systems  (hierarchies)  -  including  the  right  and 
ability  to  take,  and  to  influence,  political  and  administrative  depisior.j 
and  to  "lead"  the  work  of  others  (superior  versus  subordinate  relations). 
Thus,  economic  power  reflects  an  unequal  command  over  economic  resourceb, 
and/or  an  asymmetric  relation  between  economic  agents. 

To  some  extent,  economic  power  is  relate*d  to  the*  "property  rights" 
of- an  economic  system,  i.e.  the  rights  to  actumulate,  decumulate  and 
manage  physical  and  financial  assets  (capital).    However,  it  is  im-  ^ 
portant^^t^^^te  that  the  contents  of  property  rights,  in  contrast  ^o 
formal  ownership  of  assets,  are  much  more  restricted  today  than  - 
they  were  a  few  decades  ago  -  due  to  new  labor-management  relations" 
and  new  laws  regulating  the  use  of  property,  such  as  land,  buildings 
and  machines i  in  some  cases  there  are  nowadays  even  regulations  con- 
cernihg  i-nputs,  outputs,  and  prices.    Moreover,  in  tlie  rather  highly 
organized  society  of  today  -  vith  considerable  soci^  mobility  as 
well  as  huge  accuntdated  investments  in  knowledge  and  skills,  ^'human 
capital"  -  the  knowledge,  skills,  abilities,' attitudes,  and  behavior 
patterns  of  an  individual >.  and  hi§  position  in  the  various  priv^e  and 
public  hierarchies,  are  probacy  as  a  rtile  far  more  important  factors 
tor  the  di-stribution  of  economic  power  in  socio^y,  than  is  the  formal 
ownershi-p  of  physical  and  financial  capital. 
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The  ters  individual  velfare  will  be  used  here  analogously,  in  prin- 
ciple, as  in  utility  (preference)  theory  of  household  behavior  in 
econonics,  i.e»  as  subjectively  experienced  satisfaction  (utility) 
to  be  had  from  the  use  of  scarce  resources  during  a  cert2^.in  period 
of  time.    However,  in  addition  to  the  "traditional"  welfare-creating 
variables  in.  econonics  -  consumption  and  leisure  -  a  number  of  addi- 
tional aspects,  less  often  co^^idered  in  economic  analysis*  will 
Ulso  be  included,  sidch  as  leisure  activities,  health,  work  efforts, 
working^.  conditioiiA  the  state  of  the  environment,  and  various  other 
variables  that  are  today  often  regarded  as  crucial  for  the  "quality 
of  life". 

Thus,  it  may  be  useful  to  discuss  redistribution  policy  against  the 
background  of  a  social  preference  function,  or  "social  indicator 
functioni   (W),  that  includes  as  independent  variables  the  array,  i.e. 
the  individual  availabilities,  of  a  great  number  of  "utility"-creating 
and  power-creatiiig  factors  for  the  individuals  -  giving  a  social  in- 
dicator  function  such -as  the  following: 

I 

W  ~  P  (array  of;    consumption  of  private  goods,  consumption  of 
public  goods,  leisure  time  and  leisure  activities,  work  effort y 
(l)   health,  natural  and  man-made  environment,  Vealth,  security, 
individual  freedon,  personal  relations ,  ability  to  take  and 
influence  political  and  administrative  decisions,  et<?.)»^ 

However,  in  spite  of  th^  broadness,  in  principle,  of  the  concept  of 
distribution  policy,  it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that*  distribution 
policy  in  most  countries  has  in  practice  dealt  particularly  with  con- 
siderations of  income,  consumption  and  possibly  also  of  wealth,  with 
the  Smiphasis  usually  on  income.    Perhaps  we  could  say  that  income 

J    More  specifically i  let      assume  that  the  utility,  u^.  of  the  ith 
individual  depends  on  the  ^(Jendowments"  of  that  individual, 

X^,  X^:    u^(X^,  X^)\i  =^1,  K.    Also  assume  that  a 

1  m  I  m 

given  evaluation  of  the  state  of  the  society  is  expressed  by  the 

social  indicator  function 

U(u\.  ..,u^)  .  Utu\x;,...,xi),....  u^X^,...,X^)]  =  F(X;,..,,xi,....X«, 

1^ 


F(Xp..'.,  X^,..>,  ^nj.-'-*  ^)» 


vhich  is,  in  fact,  a  function  of  the  saae  form  as  equation  (l),  with  . 
the  arrays  of  individual  utility-creating  endowments  as  the  independent 
variables. 
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-  sometimes  also  consumption  and  wealth  -  has  been  treated  as  a 
"proxy  variable"  for  ^at  least  some  of)  the  arguments  in  the  social 
preference  function  (l).    It  is  thereforg^^^^uUe  relevant  in  an 
analysis  of  redistribution  policy  to  j>ut  consi&i^le  emphasis  on 
these  variables. 

Vhea..dis cussing  the  distribution  of  incon^  in  the  pres*»nt  paper,  I 
shall  make  the  usual  distinction  between  factor  incite ^  relevant  when 
discussing  the  renumeration  to  the  various  factors  of  production  -*  , 
the  "functioned,  distribution"  of  income  -  and  disposable  incc^e, 
relevant  vh^n  discussing  the  distribution  of  purchasing  power  among 
individuals  and  organizations.  ^  . 

In  a  market  econotny,  vith  markets  for  conmo'Jities »  servi-ces,  credit 
instnuuents  and  factors  of  production,  the  distribution  of  factor 
incones  may  be  regarded  as  determined  largely  by  three  circumstances: 
(1)    the  distribution  of  the  ownership  (holdings)  of  the  vai^ious  fac- 
tors of  production  (factor  "endowments");    (2)  th«  (real)  returns  on 
these  factors  (relative  factor  prices);    and  (3)  the  capacity  utiliza- 
tion of  the  factors.    The/TSet^r  incomd^  of  an  economic  unit  can  then 
simply  be  regarded  as  a, product'  of  these  three  variables  (factor  hold- 
ings times.Jacior  returns  times  capacity  utilization) . 

The  dichotomy  between  holdings  and  returns  viil  be  a  starting  ^int 
for  our  discussions.    The  capacity  utilization  of  the  factors  will 
be  discussed  at  various  points  in  the  paper. 

The  two  "classical"  , factors  of  production  -  capital  and  labor  -  may  %■ 
perhaps  be  subdivided  as  follows;    capital  into  natural  resources, 
produced  physical  assets,  and  financial  assets;    and  even  more  impor- 
tant for  our  purpose,  labor  into  pure  (homogenous)  labor,  human  capital 
and  natural  abilities.    Thus,  we  get  the  following  schematic  classifi- 
cation of  factors  and  factor  returns: 
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Factors 

(l)  natural  resources 

t2)  produced  physical  assets 

(3)  financial  assets 

(U)  huaan  capital 

(5)  natural  abilities^ 

(6)  pure  labor 


conventional 
capital 


conventional 
labor 


capital  in  a 
wide  sense 


laV^r  in  a  re- 
stricted sense 


Factor  returns 

(1)  conventional  rents 

(2)  profits 

(3)  interest  income 

(^)    return  on  human  capital 
(5),  rents  on  natural  abilities*  ] 
{6)^  pure  wages  and  salaries  J 


conventional 

capital 

incone 


conventional 
labor  income 


sense 


capital  in^ 
in  a  wide  sen??' 


labor  income  in  a 
restricted  sense 


Most  of  ^hese  distinctions  are  theoretically  vagur  •yjd  difficult  ,to  ^ 
quantify  empirically.   They  are  nevorthelf*^s  useful,  I  believe,  by 
providing  soce  concepts  for  our  thinking  and  henco  some  general  back-  . 
ground  for  our  discussion.    For  instance,  I  shall  emphasiz^  the  drastic 
changes  over  the  centuries  in  the  relative  importance  for  the  distri- 

,  bution  of  income,  economic  power  and  individual  welfare  of  each  of 

\  the  six  Xactors  and  the  corresponding  factor  returns. 

1 

1  '  .  . 

IWheh  the  emphasis  13  on  income  available  to  the  individual  househalds 
ror  consumption  ^nd  saving  -  i.e.  real  disposable  income  rather  thaii - 
money  factor  income  -  consideration  has,  of  course,  to  be^<w««'also 
to  variables  such  as  taxes,  transfer  payments,  and  commodity  prices. 

I  will  start  the  discussion  with  the  distribution  of  resources  bet,we6n 

the  public  and  the  private  sector.    This  discussion  vill  be  limited 

to  the  variables  income  and  wealth .    Thereafter,  I  ►will  turn  to  the 

more  "multidimensional"  distribution  problems  within  the  private 

sector,  whereby  a  gr'jat  njwvber  of  different  aspects  of  the  distribu-r 

tion  issues  -  in  principle, all  "the  variables  in  the  social  preference 

function  (I)    sueh  as  private  and  public  consumption  -  become  r<^lev*n/r-' 

^    It  is,  of  course,  ar.  open  question  whether  "natural  abilities" 
s^io'u-l'd  be  classified  as  capital  in  a  vide  sensc^  or  as  labor  in  a 
restricted  sense.    To  achieve  a  parallel  to  the  treatment  of  natural 
resources  -  a  form  of  capital,  providing  conventional  rent  -  natural 
abilities,  too,  have  been  elassilPied  in  the  righthand  column  as  a 
form  of  capital  (human  ^^ources)  providing  rents  on  natural  abilities. 


\ 
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Chapter  ZI  .  * 

DISTRIBUTION  BETWEEN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECTOR 


The  distribution  of  inccxne  and  wealth  between  the  public  and  the 
private  sector  can  perhaps  largely  be  seen  as  an  issuft  of  the  ,dis-  ^ 
tribution  6f  power  in  the  economy:    the  command  over  real  resources, 
including  the  command  over  assets  and  the  work  of  individuals.  How- 
ever, indirectly  there  is,  C(f  course,  also  an  issue  of^  the  distri'bu- 
tioji  of  individual  welfare,  as  the  public  authorities  in  many  cases 
most  likely  are  interested  not  only  in  their  own  powers,  but  also  in 
influencing  the  welfare  of  individuals  in  society,  * 

Ownership  and  factor  income 

The  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  capital  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  nation- 
aliyition  of  an  economy*    In  this  respect,  the  mixed  econonies  of 
ttte  West  vary  considerably.    In  the  case  of  p^^sical  assets,  including 
houses  but  not  other  Jurable  consuner  gocvis ,    the  public  share  socms 
to  range  from  about  20  to  about  35  p^rcerrt  in  most  Western  countries 
-  with  a  rising  trend  during  recent  decades .    In  the  case  of  total  •  ^ 
net  wealth,  the  figure  is  often  smaller  due  to  the  public  debt,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  private  sector  holds  a  considerable  amount  of 
durable  consumer  goods  (in  addition  to  houses;. 


The  public  share  of  total  factor  incomes,  by  contract,  is  very  loy 
in  most  countries,  particqlarly  of  course *in  the  Western  s/cieties. 
There  are  several  reasons ';for  this:    (1)  prices  on  public  output 
ore  usually  kept  rather  loV  relative  to  prqduction  costs  (often  in 
fact  below  production  costs') t  (2)  labor  income  compietely  dominates 
national  income  in  highly  devel'c5pfi;l  economies,  and  labor  income 
always  winds  up  in  the.private  sector  (k^  long  as  there  are  no 
"state  slaves")-,  (3)  a  rather  moderate  fraction  of  physical  and 
financial  assets  is  in  most  of  these  ^countries,  as  already  mentioned, 
held  by  the  public  sector;  and  (U)  bookkeeping  customs  make  the 
recorded  return  on  capital  in  large  fractions  of  the  public  sector 
(such  as  health  and  education)  very  low,  as  the  contribution  to  GNP 
in  the/e  sectjors  is  largely  defined  a3  the  labor  costs. 
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The  sain  reiser.  T^hy  the  private  chare  of  ifcrcalth,  as  defined  above, 
is  so  much  smaller  than  the  private  shire  of  factor  income  is,  of 
'  cour/re,^that  the  concept  of  wealth  used  in  the  figures  above  (physical 
an<^inancial  assets)  does,  not  include  the  capital  value  of  expected 
,fature  (conventional)  labor  income,  which  winds  up^in  the  private  .sec- 
tor,   In  other  vords,  the  capital  values  of  return  on  himan  capital, 
rents  on  individual  abilities^  and  pure  wages  ^nd  salaries,  as  defined 
above,  hq^ve  not  been^ixkc,luded  here  in  the  concept  of  (private)  wealth. 
If  they  had  been,  the  private  share  of  total  wealth  would,  of  course, 
have  been  nuoh  closer' to,  or  even  ideat'ical  with,  the  private  share 
of  total  factor  income , 

&i/edis]i  £ifiUres  '  ^ 

Sv<^n  belongs  CO  the^categoiy  of  countries  where  the  expansion  of 
'/public  o^^ersHip  has  mainly  tak^n  the  form  of  investment  in  the  pub- 
lic infrastructure  and  financial  saving  rather  than  of  nationaliza- 
tion of  industries  (nanufacturing) .    Still  only  about  5  percent  of 
manufacturirjg  is  publicly  owne'd  -  about  5  additionaifpercent  being  - 
cooperative     though  there  has  be«n  a  clear  tendency  in  recent  years 
to  more  public  ownershij^  in  manufacturing,  largely  in  the  form  of 
'joint  ventures"  with  private  finas,"  usxially  with  minority  interests 
for  the  state.  •  •        ^   ,   '  , 

.The' only  field  where  a  substantial  increase  in- the. share  of  public 
•ownership  of  physical  assets  has* takea  place  in  Sweden  in  ?^ent 
decades  is  housing  -  besides  the  expansion  of  the  "public  inf!^truc- 
ture"  (roads,  railways,  harbors j  -Schools,  hospitals  and  half  of  • 
electricity  production).    About  20  percent  of  all  apartments,  in- 
cluding ovner-oc6upied  small  hou^s,  are  ^ned  by  the  public  sector 
(mainly  foimdations  yontroll^  by  municipalities)  and  about  I5  per^. 
cent  are  ^owner-occupicid  apartments,  in  Apartment  houses  ( often  called 
"cooperatives",  though  the  ownership  orf  eaoh  apartmeht  is  in  fact 
ipclividual).    The  rest  is  private,  apeirtment  houses  (25  percent)  and  v 
private  owner-occupied  houses  (Uo  percent). 

It  is  di'htrrKtt  to  obtain  reliable  figures  on  the  public  share  of 
the  t^otal  stock  of  physical  asset^in  Sweden  today;  however,  avail^ 
able  statistics  suggest  a  figure  j||fuind  30  percent  if  durable  con- 
sumer goods  are  iti eluded,  vi^o^  a  ''middle-way"  figure  for  Western 
Euro{>e,  compared  to  perhaps  20  percent  irt  1^50.    The  figure  (for 
today)  would  be  about  3  percentage  points  high<>r  if  duraljle  consumer 
goods,  other  than  houses,  are  excluded  from  the  definition  of  physical 
assets.      ^  •  *   *  , 

According  t.n  a  study  6y  Roland  SpAnt,.  the  .percentage  distribution 
of  the  stock  of  physical  assets  (including  consumer  durable  goods) 
T970  ^pproxinately  as  follows  [Sp&nt,  1073]:  - 


was  in 
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private  individuals  (houstholds) 

•corporations 

central  govemnent 

local  governments  *  » 

producers*  ahdf  consxiners'  cooperations 
(including  housing  ."cooperatives") 

others 


36;;  \ 

2h%^  j 

16  %  J 
1*  % 


private 


public 


cooperative 


60  % 
6  % 


In  the  case  of  the  flov  ot,  physical  investnent,  the  public  share  con- 
stitutes about       percent  Hncluding  durable  consumer  goods),  as 
compared  to  30-35  percent  in  1950. 

These  figures  refer  to  physical  assets.    The  holdings  of^inancial 
assets  by  the  public  Sector  in  Sweden  have  also  increased  rapidly 
dxtring  the  post-World  War  II  period.    According  to  Sp&nt,  23  percent 
of  the "gross  holdings  of  financial  assets  were  in  1970  held  by  the 
public  sector  ( central ^government ,  central  bank  and  social  security 
funds)  the  remainder  being  r&ainiy  private,  with  the  banking  system  as  the 
main  asset  holder.     If  int^ernai  credits  within  the  public  sector  are  ' 
"netted  out"  (mainly  public  bonds  held  by  the  social  security  funds), 
by  "consolidating"  the  publico  authorities  to  one  tingle  public  sec- 
tor, the  figure  falls  to  15  percent.  ^  * 


Disposable  incoce 

Public  disposable  incocie  ray  be  defined  as  public  expenditures  on 
goods  and  service^  -  public  consumption  and  public  investment  -  plus 
public  financial  saving.    As  is  well  known,  the  sua  of  these  items, 
relative  to  fiNP,  heis  increased  over  the  last  decades  in  most  western 
coiintries.  ^ 

In  J-he  case  of  the  expansion  of  public  consumt>tion  and  public 
investment .  relative  to  GNP,  the  conventional  explanation  is  per- 
haps that  there  is  a  high  "income  elasticity"  for  some  services 
which  have  tradition^ly  been  not  only  financed  but  also  largely 


On  ^complete  |iet  J)asi5^(all  financial  assets  minus  all  financial 
liabilities  for  each  sector),  only  four  sectors  had  positive  holdings: 
the  social  insurance  funds  (Skr.  3^  billion),  the  banks  (Skr.  5  bil- 
lion), the  insurance  companies  (Skr.  31  billion)  and  the  household 
sector  (Skr.  23  billion)  -  pension  claims  and  pension  obligations' 
not  being  counted.    Thus,  the  "semipublic"  social  insurance  funds 
comprise  no  less  than  about  37  percent  of  the  net  financial  asset 
holdings  in  the  econoiry,  as  defined  by  the  figures  just  mentioned; 
however*,  8  percentage  ^oitits  of  these  37  consist  of  claims  on  the 
central  and  local  governments  (i.e.  internal.  clAing  and  liabilities 
within  the  public  sector)  father  than  on  the  private  sector.  Thus, 
the  share  ofrt,hc  pension  funds  of  all  net  financial  claims  amounts' 
to  about  29  percent  if  internal  claims  within  the  public  sector  are 
"netted  out".  *  , 
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provided  by  the  public  sector  -  roeuis,  education,  health  care,  etc.: 
when  incoae  rises  in  a  society,  the  decand  for  these  services  tends 
to  rise  due  to  a  combination  of  individual  denand  (at  subsidized 
prices)  and  political  decisions.    There  seeras  to  be  a  strong  belief 
aaong  politicians,  in  cany  countries,  that  services  of  this  type,  even 
if  they  are  not  "collective  goods"  in  the  technical  sense  6t  the  tern, 
(1)  should  be  consuned  in  larger  quantities  than  if  they  were  supplied 
on  narHets  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  consuraer  goods  (making  then 
"oerit  goods');    and  (2)  should  be  more  equally  distributed  than  con- 
stoaption  in  general.    It  is  obvioiasly  also  often  believed  (3)  that 
both  these  objectives  can  be  achieved  by, supplying  the  services  froa 
the  public  sector,  rather  thin  by  just  subsidizing  productioa  and  con- 
siznption  of  such  services.    Anofher,  related  reason  is  probably  {^) 
that  the  authorities  want-^^to  control  in  detail  both  the  distribution 
an4  th^  qu^fty  .of  these  services. 

The  expansion  of  public  financi^  saving  is  probably  often  connected 
with,  ambitions  to. increase  'the  saving  share  of  national  income,  and 
in  some  coimtries  presumably  also  with  ideological  considerations, 
and  thereby  related  ambitions  to  change  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  the  "power"  over  investment  decisions  in  favor  of  politicians 
.and  administrators  in  the  public  sector:    "more  power  to  the  people". 


Syedish  £i£>i£es. 

In  Sweden,  the  share  of  total  public  revenues  to  GNP  (measured  at 
market  .prices)  has  risen  from  about  17  percent  in  1938/39' to  about 
51  percent  in  '^he  early  seventies  (average  for  the  years  1970-73).^ 
Thus,  ve  may  s a/  that  the  public  sector  in  Sweden  today  "directs" 
about  half  the  incoiae  flows  in  the  econoiay.    However,  as  a  largff 
fraction  of  the  public  revenues,  in  fact  l8  percent  of  OlIP,  reverts 
to  the  private  sector  as  transfer  payments,  public  disrosable  incone 
(public  spcTViing  on  goods  and,  services  plus  pub  Ire  financial  saving) 
is,  of  cours\,  a  much  smaller  share  of  GIIP  -  32  percent  in  1970/73, 
as  compared  to  l6  percent  in  the  early  fifties. 

The  distri-bution  of  disrosable  income  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  the  latter  s^Adivided  on  households  and  firnis,  is  illus- 
trated In  Table  1.    During  the  last  two  decades,  the  public  share  of 
disposable  income  has,  according  to  the  table,  increased  fron  about 
20  to  afout  35  percent.    (Disposable  household  income  is  defined  here 
as  factor  incomes  of  households  plus  transfer  payments  minus  direct 
taxes;    and  disposable  income  of  firms  ispdefined  as  business  saving.) 
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As  public  consuaprion  and  transfer  piynents  have  increased  less  than 
public  revenues,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  also  in  pub- 
lic saving  (and  credit  supply),  in  particular,  in  the  fora  of  finan- 
cial savings  by  the  senipublic  Pension  Funds  (the  AP  system),  which 
started  ta  be  built  up  in  19^0  on  the  basis  of  payroll  taxes.  The 
raison  d'etre  of  the  fiinds  vas  to  conpensate  for  an  expected  fall  in 
private  saving  by  increased  public  ;5aving,  when  a  nev  systen  of  con- 
pulsory  pensions  for" the  entire  labor  force  was  introduced  in  i960. 
As  a  consequence,  the  public  share  of  gross  saving  has  increased  from 

percent  in  the  late  fifties  to  about  U3  percent  in  the  early  seven- 
^ties;  i.e.  a  considerable  nationalization  of  savings  has  taken  place 
(Table  2). 

As  the  pension  funds  have  been  allocated  to  lendipg  rather  than  to 
equity  capital,  the  share  of  the  total  floy  of  crtdij:  that  is  pro- 
vided by  thfe  public  sector  -  excluding  the  publicly  owned  banks  (the 
Postal  Bank  and  Sveriges  Kreditbank,  analagainated  in  197U  to  PK 
Banken)  -  to  other  secJ^ors  than  the  central  government  has  increased 
dramatically,  from  a  few  percent  in  1950  to  UP  percent  in  the  early 
seventies  -  mainly  in  the  form  of  purchases  of  mortgage  bonds, 
municipal  bonds,  and  industrial  bonds  by  the  AP  Fund  -  in  addition 
to  the  Fund's  purchases  of  central  government  bonds,  which  ^ 
simply  a  transaction  between  the  central  government  and  the  Fund. 
The  share  of  the  AP  Fund  of  the  total  flow  of  credit  obtained  by 
the  private  sector,  excluding  housing,  was  about  28  percent  in  1972.^ 


However,  the  trend  to  an  increased  share  of  public  saving  (and 
public  credit  supply),  relative  to  total  savings  (and  total  supply 
of  .credit)  was  reversed  ir>  1973  and  197U,  whether  temporax-ily  or 
permanently  is  difficult  to  say.    Two  reasons  were  increased 
profits  and  an  increase  in  the  savings? ratio  of  households;  the 
"mirror  image"  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  deficit  in  the 
state  budget.    (In  1975,  a  shift  of  the  distribution  of  income  fropi 
tirms  to  househcOlds  seems  to  be  occurring.)    From  197^,  there  was  also 
dramatic  increase  in  "foreign  saving"  vis  a  vis  the  Swedish  econon^y,  ^ 
as  reflected  in  an  increase  in  the  balancerof ^payments  deficit.  Also 
this  increase  in  financial  saving  (by  foreigners)  was  "mirrored"  in  a 
fall  in  the  financial  savings  by  the  state^  registered  in  the  deficit 
in  the  state  budget.    This  meant  that  public  saving  fell  to  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  total  domestic  (gross)  saving  in  197^  and  1975t 
as  compared  to  about  k3  percent  in  1969-72  (as  noted  in  Table  2). 
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Chapter  III 

DISTRIBUTION  WITHIN  PRIVATE  BECTOR 
Ob.iectives  and  ne&surenents 

A  well-known  distinction  in  analyses  of  distribution  probiens  is  be- 
tween the  vesical  and  the  horizontal  distribution  -  the  vertical 
distribution  (or  "size  distribution")  of  welfare  beine  the  distribu- 
tion arong  different  welfare  classes,  the  horizontal  distribution 
being  the  distribution  aujong  various  socioecononic  groups  regardless 
of  their  pljice  in  th^  vertical  distribution." 

It  remains  to  specify,  in  nore  detail,  what  dimensions  of  the  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  distribution  that  should  be  studied  and  enphasized,  . 
which  is,  of  course,  basically  an  issue  about  ethical  values  and  po- 
litical ^references.    In  the  case  of  the  horizontal  distribution,  ve 
have  "simply"  to  pick  sooie  socioeconoaic  groups  -  erg^oytfes  in  certain 
industries,  occupations*,  regions  or  age-groups;  pensioners;  fanners; 
taanu&l  or  non-manual  workers;  people  with  different  education  levels; 
families  with  or  'without  children;  handicapped;  unemployed;  sick 
people;  etc.  -  and  consider  tkeir  welfaife,  either  in  absolute  terms  or 
relative  to"  other  groups,  defending  on  whether  we  are  concerned  with 
the  absolute  level  of  well-being  of  a  group,  or'with  their  relative 
position  in  the  society  where  they  live.  ^ 

rtore  complex  anaif^tical  problems  arise  when  we  look  at  the  vertical, 
distribution.    Let  us  here  confine  ourselves  to  three  dimehsions  of 
the  vertical  distribution,  each  related  to  some  specific  strategy  in 
redistribjjtion  policy.    For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I  shall,  to  begin 
with,  talk  about  "incojae"  in  this  section  on  measurement  problems  when 
I  really  mean  "welfare".    ■  ^ 

Strategy  1 :    To  raise  the  incoirc  level  of  low-income  groups  relative 
to  the  niddle-inconc  groups.    This  type  of  equalization  is  illustrated  - 
in  the  left  part  of  Chart  la,  where  the  solid  curve,  depicts  the  fre-  * 
■    quency  (density)  distribution,  before,  and  the  dotted  curve  the  distribu- 
tion after  a  change^    This  strategy  corresponds  roughly,  to  Rawls'  cri- 
teria for  increased  justice:  a  rise  in  incomes  of  the  people  with  the 
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lowest  ixtcones  is  given  the  highest  priority  in  distribution  policy 
[Bawls,  t^72j*^    In  .the.  context  or  a*Loren^  diae?^  (depictij^g'the    ^  , 
shares  of  total  incoire  obtained  hy  peopie  helov' various  specified  in- 
core  levels),  this  type  of  equalization  of  incore  shows  up  as  an  up- 
ward shift  in  the  Lorenz  curve  in  the  lov-incorr^e  brftcKets  ta  shift  \ 
fron  the  solid  to  the  dotted  curve  in  the  left  part  of  Chart  Id). 

Strategy  2;    To  reduceHhe  posUion  <Jf  top-incoae  receivers  relatiye- V 
to  the  riddle-inc,or«  receiver^^^as  illustrated  by  the'^hift  oj  the 
'  distribution  curve  fror&  tSe  so3dd  tp  the  d&tted  positii^rHln' the  right 
rart  of  Chart  la.^   In  the  Lorenz  diagrran  (Charts  Id),  corresponds 
to  an  upward  shift  of  the  curve  in  the  high-incone  part  of  the, chart,  ^ 
to  the  dotted 'position.  ^  * 

Strat^g/  3-^    To  reduce  the  dispersion  of  irtconies  ar;<^h'jc'  peoMe  within 
the  Riddle  brackets,  as  described  by  the  chanfie  f ron  the  solid  to  the 
dotted  curVe  in  Chart  lb.    In  this  case,  very  low-  and  very  bi^^h-incone- 
groups  are  unaffected,  whereas  a  lar^e  fraction  p\  t><h  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation is*T)ushed  to  the  middlerinconie  JbracJ^^ts^    Ir5^  t^e  contepct'of  a  / 
Lorenz  dlagraas  (Chart  Id)  this  vou  1(1  show  uxy  as  a  shift  in  the  curve 
around  the  cean,  from  the  solid  td  the  broken  curve.?  . 

^    if  we  want  to  efflphasize  what  has  happened  in  this  part  of  the  income 
distribution,  when  using  one  sin^rle  surrjrary  statistic  to  characterize 
the  whole  distribution ^  such  a  measure  then  has,t  of  course*  to* ."he 
sensitive  to  redistributions  between  '*low"  and  "kiddle  '^incore  eartVer^s. 
Cne  measure  that  fu'^'^ills  this  requirement  rathlr  'well  is. the  standard 
deyiati^n*  of  logarit^s  [Atkinson,  1970J .  '  '    ]        •  • 

^»  The,  coefficient  of  variation  may  be  an  appropriate  measure  to  em- 
phasize this  aspect  oT  the  distri^bution,  if  we  a«<ain  insist  on  usin^  . 
a  single  sunanary  statistic  as  the  measure  of  the  decree 'of  inequality^ 

^    The  Cini  coefficient  (the  so-called  coefficient  of  inequKlltyO  ni^t 
be  an  appropriate  suinnary  measure,  if  we  want  to  enphasize  this  type  of 
^  change  with  the  help  of  one  sionaiy  statistic  for  the  whole  income  .  * 
distribution.    The  Gini  coefficient  cieasure's  the  area  between  the 
Lorenz  curve  and  the  l*5-degree  lijie- in  Chart  Id,  as  a  fraction  of  the 
total  area  under  the  li5-degre^  line.  /    ,  ^  ' 

Anthony  Atkinson  [Atkinson,  1970]  has  suggested  as  a  single  measure  of 
the  vertical  incone  distribution  "the    equally  distrib^uted  equivalent 
level  of  income"  which  it  able  to  enphasize  any  one  of  those 'vari<fU$ 
aspects  of  the  distribution  ht  incone  "by  simply  varying  One  pXrameter 
€,  expressing  the  degree  of  "inequality  aversion".  .  Tliis  means,  bf 
course,  that  a  Comparison  of-^inoome  distributions  has  to^be  based  on 
ah  arbitrarily  (subjectively)  chosen  value  of  the  par«iaieter  G*-;|Jhi/^> 
values  expressing  concern  for  the"  distribution  awortg  Idw^incorre  groups 
and  low  values  expressing  con<;em  for  the  distrifeutioh  amonr  high- 
/income  grouos.  ♦  ^  ' 

For  a  concise,  though^  somewhat  technical,  discusaxon  of *alternative 
measurements  of  the  Vertical  income  distribution  see-^Scn,^  1.973]. 
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\It  is  not  completely  obvious  which  of  these^asijccts  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  income  that  most  »people  are  J>rimarilyc^cerne^ about .  For 
instance,  what  will  upset  a  blue-collar  worker  more*;  that  the  manager 
of  a  corporation  has  an  income  that  is  fiVe\imes  his  own  (be'for'e 
or  after  taxes  and  transfers?),  or  that  the  income  of  his  neighbor 
blue-collar  worker  i%0ft2O  percent  higher  than^  his  oto?  's^d  t/hat 
are  the  ^'verbally  sttted"  and  the  "revealed"  preference^  .^respectively, 
arvon^  politicians  concerning  distribution  pn^blems?    For  instance*  an 
analysis  of  the  effects^  on  the  income  "distribution  of  various  goyem-^ 
Blent  programs  ^i^a  rather  ambiguous  picture  of  the  -"rey/jale'd  pi-efr 
erences'*  ofp^^iciaij^.    Exai^les  of  policies  which  hardly  make  the 
distribution jgore  even  are  the  methods  choS^n  in  many  countries  to 
finance  higher  education;  s4iectiv^  subsidies  to' business  firms-,  ill- 
.  eluding  several  large  corporations;  parts* of  the^ agricultural  price 
^  support ;  loopholes'  in  tax  laws ;  etc .  ^  ^  *  -  j 

•  * 
The  attitude  towards  inequalities,  and  the  motives  for  and.  conse- 
quences .of  trying  to  remove  them,  differ  among  social  scientists  as 
well.    Many,  perhaps  mos^,  soc^aal  scientists  regard ^existin^  inejgual-  . 
ties  -as  a  major  defect  of  an  economic- and.  social  system  -  in  particular 
i^.sone  sections  of  the  population  live  in  poverty  and. other  sections 
in  affluence  (or  even  luxury).  ,  Hoyever,  there  are  a^so  observers  who 
regard  epcisting  irfequalitiefe  (in  some  countries  at  least)  largely  as 
a^ by-product  of  the  success  of  a  society  to  provide  , opportunities  for 
self-fulfilmenl  of  individuals,  e.g.  to  let  individuals  freely  choose 
between  consumption  and  leisure,  between  h«y"d  and  easy 'work,,  between 
present  imd  future  XSCnsunptions ,  etc, 2 

*A  rather  special  expression  of  the  ambiguity  in-prevairling*  opinions 
among  politicians  about  the  pbj^ctive  of  inco/he  distribution  policy 
IS  that  governments,  at  the  same  tim^  as  they  sorre'times  try  to  even 
out  the  d^'stribution  of  inxjo^e  by  tax  policies,  have  created  systems 
and  organizations^  designed , to  collect  small  ?um$  of  money  frQm'  many  * 
people  and  give  back  large* amounts  of  roney  to  small,  arbitrarily 
chosen  groups,  i.e.  sy^tens  designed  to  make  the  distribution  of 
inc&Ee  less  equalt    I  an,  of  pourse,  thinking  fibout  govemnent-* 
sponsored  lotteries  -  developed  partly  to  meet  a  demand  for  lotteries' 
»by  the  general  public,  partly  to  prejyeht  pwvate  firms 'from 'Satis- 
iVing  this  demand. "  "  ^  - 

•> 

2  w   1..*  .  .  '  . 

Thek^irst-mentioned  point  of  yiey  hardj^  heeds  illustration  from 
the  lit^yature,  as^^it  is  quite  usual.    Harry  Johnson  is  an  example  of 
an.econqmist  following  the  latter^line  of  thought. [Johnson,  I973J 
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^  Cjruci.al.^uestion  is  then  hov  much  bf  the  existing  ine<tualxty,  th^^t 
"reasonably"  may  be  said  to  fall  into  these  two  different  categories. 
The  answer  to  this  question  nust  certainly  vary  draaatically  depending 
on  which  nations  that  are  studied.    Most  observers  would  probably  agree 
that  in  many  (most?)  Less  De^veloped  Countries,  inequcclities  can  large-ly 
be,  regarded  as  a  major  "defect"  of  society,  as  many  of  the/inequalitie* 
hardly  mfii  any  "productive"  function,  on  balance , ^ when  all  consequen- 
ces are  taken  into  accoufttk.    Most  observers  would  probably  also  agree 
"that  a  much  largeu-fractiotv  of  the  inequalities  (than  in  many  IJ)Cs)  may 
^  be  regarded  as  an  e^cpression  of  the  "success"  of  ^hat  society  in  pro- 
.  viding  opl>ortunities  for  "self-fulfilment^  of  individuals  in  for  in- 
stance the  North-Vest  European  countries.  North  America,  Japan,  . 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  some  East-^opean  countries. 

'  If  distribution  analysis  is^co-hnected  with  dif ficwlt.measurement 
problens  in  the  case  of  income,  that  is,  of  course,  even  pore  the 
case  when  we  4ooX^at  ',the  distribution  of  "welfare"  in  a  wider  ^ense. 
However,  several  oV  the  variables  ia  the  earlier  ftent.ioned  preference 
function  can,  at  lea$€  in  principle',  be  measured  in  about  the  sane  way  ^ 
as  incone%  this  nol4s  perhaps  in* particular  for  consurption  of  pHvate 

.  goods,  leisure  time^  and  wealth.    More  formi  dab  ley  problems  are  * 

'  encountered  vhen  we  wint  to  consider  >Ke  distribution  alllf  of  other 
"welfare*creating"  variables,,  such  a3  pUblic  conslimpt^ion^  healtli,  and 
the  natural  and  man-made  envirinrjient  -  not  ^to  speeilc  of  peneond  secu-  - 
rity,  individual  freedom,  ^personal  relations,  iind  the  'ability  to  in- 
fluence political  and* administrative  decisions.  is,  df  course,  , 
exactly  the  type  pf  .problems^  vhich  are  dejJLt  with  in  the  growiT^)^  ' 
literature  on  "levels  of  1-iving"  and  "social  indicators",  (See 
pp.  541-5^3'  "Ultimately",  an  economist  is  .probably  inclined 
to  argue  that  an  evaluation  of  such  variables        only  he'made^^n.  . 
a  s.ub-jective  basis  -  by 'the  individual  himself,  and  that  studies  of 

^    the  "revealed  preferences"  of  individuals,  based  on  studies  of  their ^ 
factual  choices,  arc  the  only  way  to  get  adequate  information:  'how 
the  individual  actually  chooses  himself  between  consumption^  leisure, 
work  effort  and  working  conditions^   between  income  and  place  of  living 
etc.    ^  ^  '    ,  ' 
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It  is  probably  correct  to  sny  that  the  main  anbltion       Swedish  re- 
distribution i>olicy  during  the  last  four  decades,  as  reve^l^d  by  the 
actual^  policy,  at  least  until  very  "recently,  has  been  to  influence 
the  horizontal  rather  than  the  vertical  distribution,  though  the  choice 
■    of  socioeconomic  groups  in  "horizontal  redistribution  policy"  -  eld^^rly, 
handicapped,  sick,  unemployed,  etc.  -  has,  no  doubt,  been  strongly 
irrfluenced  b^'the  place  of^these  groups  in  the  vertical  distribution. 

It  would  sees  that  the  objectives  and  ambitions  in  inconse  distribu- 
tion policy  in  Sweden  changed  at  the  enci.  of  the  1960s  -  in  two  re- 
spects.   The  emphasis  was  core  than  earlier  put  on  the  vertical  in- 
core  distributioibi    And  the  sEhition  to  iVluence  the  distribution  . 
,  of -income  within  the  ^iddle-incone  brackey  becar4e  more  pronourK^y 
than  earlier     arong  people,  say,  with  factor  incomes  ^fron  full~^ne 
occupation)  of  between  20,000  and  60,000  Gkr.  in  1072-73.  '  (Dollar 
Values  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  by  about  U.3.)  (See.  Chart  13  ♦314 
and  also  Charts  A: 3  in  the  Statistical  Appendix.)/)  \ 

Thus,  in  terms  olT  Ch^rf  Ta  above,  the  vertical  income  distribution  policy 
in  Cveden  has  until  recently  nainly  concertrated  on  attenpts  to  shift 
the  distribution  frox  the  solid  to  the  dotted  curve  irt  the  chajf,  with 
the*  enphasi$  perhaps  on  the  shift  in  the  left  part  oil  the»chart  -  i.e. 
*  policies  resembling  strategy  1 ,  though  Vith  elerjents  of  strategy  2  as 
veil.    Hecent^  shifts  in  J^he  ambitions  rean  that  the  policy  ^shifted  to 
strategy  3  -  or  rather  that  strategy  3  was  added  to  strategies  •I  and  2. 
It  became  the  aspiT-ation  to  change  the  distribution  from  a  position 
similar  to  the  dotted  curve  in  Chart  Ic  (this  curve  b\ing  identical 
to  the  dotted  curve  in  Chart  la)  to  a  position  like  the  broken  curve. 
Thereby,  a  very 'large  fra<;tion  of  (full- tine)  income  receivers  became 
"assembled"  in  a  rather  nanrov  interval  of  disposable  i neons  -  approxi- 
mately between  Skr.  35  and  1*5,000  (5,000-10,000  dollars)  in  1973  in-  ^ 
comes,  particularly  in  the  case  of  families  with  children  (see  p.288- 
S9)\  This  has  been  achieved  by  a  combination,  of  .progressive  taxation 
and  income-dependeat  transfers,  which  are  reduced  "in  ste^"  wh6n  the 
income  of  ar  housishold  rises  above  certain  threshold  levels. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  a  retreat  at  present  (in  19Ti*-T5)  in  the 
^     ambition  to  equalize  incomes  within  the  middle-income  Jjrackets ,  Mani- 
fested as  attempts  to  reduce  the  marginal  tax  rates  and  the  progr^ssive- 
ness  not  only  in  Sweden  but  in  all  Scandinavian  countries.    For  in- 
stance, labor  unions,  in  particular  whHe-collar  employees,  arje 
prejsing^in  this  direction.  ^  ' 

Factor  income 

N 

^  In  the  schematic  discussion  above  of  alternative  ways  of  measuring  the  « 
distribution  of  welfare  we  talked,  for  the  sake  of  convenience /of 
"income"  rather  than  .of  welfare^  However,  tRe  "links"  in  the  chain 
between  income  and  welfare  (ttndkover)  are  both  mariy  and  complicated.'  * 
»     it  may  be  useful  to  di^tinguish/between  four  such  links'    Each  link 
i%  j(;C0im>nient  point  of  intervention  if  the  authorities  want  to  influ- 
>  '"^^^^^^"^^^'^       welfare  in  society.    This  gives  us  the  follow- 
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•  ing  classi*fication-of  tteas\ires  in  redistribution  policy: 
(l)  measures  designed  to  influence  the  distribution  of  factor  incomes 
("the  functional  distribution");    (2)  measures  modifying  tHe  link,  be- 
tween  factor  income  and  dispOsSble  money  income  (such  as  tojcos  and 
transfer  pajtnents) ;    (3)    measures  influencing  the  link  between  dispos- 
able money  incoiae  and  disposable  real  incotae  (such  as  indirect  taxes 
and  price^^egulations) ;     {k)  measures  modifying  .the  -link  between  on  the 
one  hand  real  disposable  income  and  on  the  o^a^r  h^and  welfare  and  eco- 
nomic power  (such  as  i>olicies  changing  the  d-^'  -  ^'*xc^  of  privai;e  and 
public  consuniption,  wealth,  working  oohditior  ,  *invi ronmental 

factors,  and  various  othfer  factors  in  the  social  i''        '^ce  function  ' 
It  nay  lj<&  of  inte^rest  ot  organize  thv  r  analysis  of  • 

distribution  policy  under  these  four  heading.^ 

Let  us  start  with  the  distribution  of  factor  incoae.    As  we  liv»i  large- 
ly in  a  market  economy,  th«  natural  point  of  departure       ther,  of 
course,  on  analysis  o/^ market  processes  (demand-supply  processes) 
for  factors  of  production  -  though  constrained  and  modified  by  0'in- 
stitutional"  factors  such  as  pul^lic  legislation,  social  conventions, 
adijiinistrative  rules,  bureaucratic  hierarchies  and  the  operations 
of  labor  market  organizations*  « 

The  (constrained)  narket  process  is  as,3umed  to  detenaine  factor  re- 
\      turns  (Tactor  prices),  which  together  vith  the  distribution  of  the 
ownership  (holdings^  of,  the  factors  of  production  among  individuals 
ap.d  households,  and  the  capacity  utilization  of  th^se  factor^,  deter- 
-spiine  the  distribution  of  factor  incomes.    An  equalization  of  factor 
incomes  could,  in  principle,  be  brought  about  either  by  achieving  a 
•     more  equa^c^istribution  of  factor  holdings  and/or  a  rore  equal  capa- 
city utilization  of  factors,  or  by  a  reduction  in  the  differences  in 
factor  returns.    Formulated  in  another  way,  we  could  either  try  to 
bring  about  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  "advantages"  (i.e.  the 
factor"" e ndowments )  by  which  people  «nter  our  competitive  economic  , 
systen,  o/ we  could  try  to  reduce  the  benefits  from  success  and  the 
punishments  for  failure  (as  manifested  by  the  differences  among  indi- 
viduals in  factor  prices  and  capacity  utilization),*    ^  « 


*  A  paper  by  Ragnar  Pentzel  has  inspired  me  to  this  classification 
[Bentzel,  loTO]^ 
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Let  us  start  vith  ^at  was  earlier  (ji2^)  baptized  coftventional 
capital,  thereafter  turninc  to  conventional  labor,,  i.e.  pure  labor^, 
hxinan  capital,  and  natural  abilities. 

^(i)    Corivent^ional_^capHal      ,  ^  »  '      .  ♦ 

V  ,  ~         ^    ^    ."  •  . 

(a)    The  distributiop  of  conventional  capitaVrelative  to  *' 
total  capital 

Following  the  conventions  of  economic  theory,  wealth  could  be  define^  " 
as  the  capital* value  pf  the  (expected)  future  incoiHe  stream;  or 
,  alternatively,  income  could  be  defined  as  ^he  return  ^n  the  capital 
values  -  depending  on  w?ieUie-i'       wan^  to  start  the  analysis  with  the 
chicken  or  vith  the  egg. 

Then,  if  we  ^tudy  the  distribution  o^  incoDe,  why  should  we  aiso  he 
interested  in  the  distrijbution  of' wealth  i  and  vice^  Versa?    Or,  in 
other  words,  does  information  on  the  distribution       we«dth  give  us 
additional  informatior  as  cbmpared  to  wbat  is  pbtained  by  studying 
the  distribt^taon  of  incon»?    The  answer^seems  to  be  "yes",  for  at  least 
three  reasons'.  *Fi rat  of  all,  there  are  types  of  wealth  t^at  do  not 
give  any  income  as  a  return  -  rvoney,  jevehry,  antiques  etc.  -  or  wher^,  ^ 
income  is  analytically  "difficult"       impute,  such  as  owner-occupied 
houses.    Secondly^  when  studies  of  the  distribution  of  income^  Are 
based  on  current  incoae,  and  thts  is, not  reoresentative  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  (expeeled)  future  in cone  stream,  statistics  on  wealth 
may  give  additional  information  as  compared  to- the  inforraatidh  pro-  ^, 
vided  by' statistics  over  current  income.    Thirdly,  it  nfty1)e  argued 
that  cer,tain  typec  of  wealth  holdings  yield  utility  to  the  individual 
beside  the  utility  of  income  (or  consumption)  stream  generated  by  the 
wealth  holdings  -  by  giving  the  individual  security,  liquidity,  bargain- 
ing power,  freedom,  ^prestige,  etc.    After  all,  wealth  c^be  immed-iately 
consumed.  ^  •        ^         ^         .  . 

Thus,  it  is  worthwhile  to  study  the  distribution  of  wealth,  besides 
.^the  distribution  of  income.    However,  there  is  an  obvio'us  risk  of 
"doublecounting"  the  economic  resources  availa^  to  an  individual  by 
addin^wealth  and  capital  income!    Fo^l^Whei^^ital  i$  consumed,  capi- 
tal income,  too,  will  of  coursis  go  down  correspondingly.    One  way  of 
•hlindling  these  problems  analytically  is  to  assume  a  utility  function 
for  the  individual,  where  the  flow  (over  time)  of  consumption  and  the\ 
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Stock  of  wealth  (at  various  points  of  tide)  enter  as  separate,  indepen- 
dent variables,  as  in  fact  assumed  in  equation  ^ 

V* 

The  analytical  difficulties  arising  when  comparing  wealth  holdifigs 
between  individuals  stem  fron  the  fact  that  part  of  the  differences  in 
wealth  among  individuals  simply  reflects  differences  in  preferences  con- 
cerning the  preferred  time  path  of  constuaption ,  as  well  as  differences 
in  the  preferences  of  consunption  relative  to  wealth  holding^.    Two  per- 
^sons  with  the  sane  "life  incone"  nay  have  different  wealth  at  every 
point  of  time  simply  because  o$*  these  dissimilaritie's  in  preferences,  , 
and  hen'ce  ii^  their  "time  discount";    tl>us,  the  one  with  the  lower  time 
disc(4Uftt^(  higher  evaluation  of  future  consumption),  who^  therefore  savej^ 
more  (for  future  consumption),  jjill  in  every  period  have  higher  wealth 
holdings  ^than  the  individual\ith  a  higher  time  discount,  who  wants  to 
consiuae  more  "today".    Should  such  differences  in  wealth,  which  simply 
reflect  disparate  tine  preferences  and  preferences  for  wealth  holdings, 
be  regarded  as  a  problem  fraa  the  point  of  view  of  distribution  of  wel- 
fare?   Many  people  will  probably  say  '^no". 


It ^should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  there  are  in  reality  other, 
often  much  more  important,  explanations  for  the  biggest  divergencies 
in  wealth  holdings     such  as  inheritances,  and  differences  ^n  labor 
income  over  a  number  of  years.    In  fact,  the  distribution  of  ( convfention-^ 
al)  capital  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  determined  mainly  by  (1)  the  system 
of  inheritance;    (2)  accumulated  incomes  from  other  sources  than  capi- 
tal ("conventional  labor  income");    (3)  the  saving  ratio;    (U)  the  re- 
turn on  assets;   .(5).  "unexpected"  capital  gains  ("luck");    and  (6)  time 
'(over  which  wealth  accumulates  through  slaving  and  return  on  capi»tal). 

When  looRinf    at  -  inequality  in  a  histoaical  perspective,  it  is  ob- 

#  ... 
vious  that  the  dominant      forr  of  wealth  -in  the  premdustnal  society 

was  the  ownership  of  natural  x^sources,  nainly  land,  whereas  during 

the  course  of  the  industrialisation  process,  produced  nhysiccl  assets 

and  financial  assets*  becrjr.e  the  predpminant  parts  of  the  stock  of 

wealth.    Thus,  in  these  ''historical"  periods,  the  distribution  of 

"conventional  capital"  ~  natural  resources,  produced  physical  assets, 

and  financial  assets  -  vas  no  doubt  the  dominant     aspect  of  the 

distribution  of  wealth. 
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In  the  hif.hly  developed  society  of  today,  the  situation  is  drasticiilly 
different.  *Fpr  inst-ance,  duraV^e  cqnsur.er  goods  play  a  nuch  more 
iaportant  role  for  wealthy  holdings  than  earlier,  and  such  capital 
goods  are  prohablj'  nuch  more  evenly  distrit^uted  than  "traditional" 

4  V 

fores  of  capital,    V-As  part  of  the  stock  of  physical  capital  is  4  * 
seldom  included  in  a  realistic  way    in  wealth  statistics;    (it  has 
been  schematically  included  in  some  statistics  in  this  pfiper). 


However, -mohe  important,  the  capital  value  pf  expected  future  returns 
on  "conventional  labor",  i,e,  what  was  earlier  caKed-pure  labor,  human 
capital,  and  natural  abilities,  is  today  much  |^Ber  than  the  value  of 
"conventional  wealth'*.    There  are  several  reason's  for  this  change. 

all,  conventional  labor  incpufe  forms  a  larger  fraction  than  * 
earlier  of  total  inconie,  partly  reflecting  the  fact  that  accumulated  in- 
vestment in  human  capital  -  through  education,  on-the-job  training,  and 
health  care  -^has  probably  expanded  much  more  rapidly  than  investment  in 
physical  and  financial  assets.    It  makes  good  sense  to  calculate  capital 
val-ues  of  incomes  generated  f;^a  sucn  invi^stments  in  human  capitsil. 
Secondly,  "full  eraployment"  policies,  and  new  employer -employee  rela- 
tions, have  created  much  stronger  certainty  than  during  earlier  periods 
about  the  future  ^incomes  of  employees;    thus,  it  makes  nuch  raore  sense 
than  previously  to  capitalize  expected  future  wageyearner  incomes  - 
without  using  an  extremely  heavy  risk  discount.     ^  other 'words ^  the  • 
capital  value  or  expected  future  wage-earne;r  incomes  has  increased  mvich 
more  rapidly  than  have  wages  smd  salaries'  themselves.    Thirdly,  wage 
earners  have  today  very  large  pension  claims  on  thei^r  employers,  on  the' 
government,  and  on  the  social  security  sy&tems;    these  pension  claims 
create  qaite  as 'safe  future  income*;  (for  the  pensioner)  as  do  convention- 
al capital  assets.    In  fact,  the  difference  is  not  dramatic  for  the  in- 
dividual between  wealth  in  the  form  of  individual  savings  for  old  age 
(by  wa>  of  private  insurance  and  pension  policies  or  bank  deposits)  and 
instifcuti^onait-zed  pension  schemes  (by  way  of  contracts  with  firms  or 
"forced  public  savings).  ^ 

As  always  when  aggregating  heterogenous  items,  there  is,  of  course,  some 
"loss  of  information"  if  ^li  types  of  assets  are  added ,  as  the  risk  and 
the  liquidity  vary  considerably  among  different  assets.    However,  this 
problem  is  not  uniquo  for  the  distinction  between  "conventional  c&pital" 
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and  "hunan  capital";  ^it  holds  for  all  different  type^  oT  assets  -  *    '  , 
laoney  balances,  savings  deposits,  houses,  machines,  private  and  public 
insurance  and  pension  policies," etc.    Itiere  is  just  a  difference  in 
degree  of  risk  and  liquidity, of  the  varioui^  assets  -  "human  capital" 
not  necessarily  being  the  most  risky  and  lesb  liquid;    it  is  easier 
to  borrow  for  people  who  are  investing  in,  .or  have  invested  in,  humaii 
capital,  than  for  others,  ceteris  paribus. 

Many  of  these  factors  make  "conventional"  statistics  on  wealth,  as  pre-' 
sented  eaurlier,  msleading  7  understating  the  volume  of  "wealth" ^  and 
exaggerating  not  only  the  share  of  public  wealth,  but  probably  also  th« 
inecjulEdity  of  private'  wealth  holdings , 

There  are  also  important  "ideological"  consequences  of  the  above-  * 
mentioned  changes  over  tice  in  the  character  and  couvposition  o^  the 
stock,  of  capital  (in  a  wide  sense).    For  if  the  basic  similarity  be- 
tween the  accumulation  of  Conventional  cap i ted  and  human  capital  is 
recognized  -  thh  postponement  of  consumption ^  the  return  on  earlier 
investment ,  th^  control  of  production  processes,  end  the  p6wer  to 
'^command"  others  -  we  are  entitled  to  ask  who-are  the  most* important 
"capitalists"* of  our  time:  the  owners  of  physical  and  financial  assets 
or  ^high-echelon  employees  in  the  private  and  pi^^lic  sector,  i.e. 
peo>a.e  vith  higher  educatioa,  good  health,  exceptional  personal  abili- 
ties (axjong  which  energy  is  perhaps  the  most  important  one)  and  a  good 
(or  at  least  a  long)  on-the-job  training?    I  think  the  trend  has  quite 
.  .clearly  worked  in  "favor"  of  the  last-mentioned  groups. 

* 

'  a.l    Swedish  figures 

The  main* source  of  information  about  the  distribution  of  wealth  among 
individuals  in  Sweden  is  taxation  statistics.    An  indication  o*f  the  limited 
value  of  such  statistics  as  a'neasure  of  "total"  wealth  is  that  where- 
as "taxable"  wealth  held  bv  individuals  (accordinc  to  taxation  statis- 
^  tics,)  yds  slightly  more  than  Gkr.  60  billion  in  1070,  the  total  value 
of  individually  owned  wealth,  including  d^urable  consuner  goods  and 
Tr^nsio"  rifbt^  /but  not  expected  future  wage  income;  antiques,  art,  etc.) 
^hos  been  eatinated  at  sore  Skr.  570  billion  [sp&nt,  ,  ^ 

Son*  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  discrepancy  are  (l)  that  market  prices 
of  wealth  aj^  often  higher  than  the  prices  assessed  bv  the  tax  author- 
ities vin  particular  for^  real  property);  (2)  that  only  net  wf^alth  in 
excess*  of  Skr.  150,000  is  sulyct*'to  wealth  tax  (in  1970  the  limit 
was  Skr.  100,000);  (3)  that  dTirable  consuirJ^r  roods  are  not  included 
in  the  statistics;  and  (1/)  that  the  capital  valuo*  of  contracts  about 
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pension  rights  are  not  include^.    Among  these  factors,  the  fourth 
is  by  far  th^  ^teost.  important  one.^ 

^"^^ 

Thus,  we  have  illustrated  the  statement  earlier  that  statistics  on 
wealth  that  do  not  include  durable  consumer  goods ^ and,  in  particular, 
the  capital  valize  of  at  least  some  "conventional  labor  income",  such 
as  pens  ion  ^claims,  are  highly  misleading  for  the  total  size  and  prob- 
ably also  the  distribution ^ of  "total"  wealth. 

There  i^s  ( at  l«a^t  )_one  reason i_howeyerj  why  figures'  oa,  "conventional 
wealthy  are  nevertheless  of  sorce  i^nterest.    Conventional  capital  - 
financial  and  physici^  assets  -  are  easier  to  transform  into  other 
assets,  and  into  constotion,  than  is  the  capital  value  of  the  return 
on  human  canital,  natura^.  abilities  and  pure  labor;  in  other  words, 
physical  and  financial  assets  are  much  more  liquid  thaiv  many  other 
forms  of  capital.    However,  statistical  deficiencies  still,  of  course, 
'plague  such  data. 2    It  is,  in\fadt,  in  the  case  of  Sweden,  possible 
to  show  contemporary  data  on 'th\  distribution  of  wealth  only  of  ^'tax- 
able" wealth  greater  than  Skf-.  150,000  per  household  (>n  it  is 
shown  in  the  Lorenz  curve  in  Char£S2. 

^  ^  •  \ 

The  distribution  of  'shares     an  asset  >^tey regarded  as  particularly 
interesting  fron  the  point  of  yiew  of  ec^mic  .power  -  is  u^sually 
much  more  uneven  than  the  distribution  o^uosf  other  types  of  fi- 


^    If  the  capital  values  of  all  expe/ted  future  incomes  had  been  in-  ' 
eluded  in  the  definition  of  priSrate  Arealth  -  incl^^'ding  the  capital 
value  of  expected  future  "co;iventioAal  labor  income"  -  the  figure 
would,  of  course,  have  befen  mu<Jh  h/gfie/'than  the  Skr.  570  billion  pewly 
mentioned.    Just  as  an  illastr^tifr:  .if  the  total  value  of  private 
disposable  income",  anount-ing  to  Skr,  \02  billion  in  1970,  is  capital- 
ized (indefinitely)  at  an  interest  rate  6f  5  percent,  the  capital 
valiie  is  about  2,0l*0  billion;    if  capitalized  at  10  percent  the  amount 
is  about  1,020  billion.     (Evea_higher'  figures  for  the  capital  value  of 
the  stream  of  priva^^e*  dispos^bfe  income  'are,  of  course,  obtained  if 
the  growth  of  disposable  income  is  considereii. )    Such  measures  of  wealth 
are,  naturally,  only  other  ways  of  expressing  the  size  of  disposable 
income  (as  a  stock  of  wealth  rather  than  -as  a  flow  of  income),  illus- 
ti^atmg  the, obvious  logical  relatioitS  between  the  concepts  of  income* 
and  wealth. 

^    For  instance,  taxation  statistics,  including  also  reported  wealth 
belov  the  "taxable"  level  (SKr.  100^000  in  1966) ,  suggest  <hat  only  30 
percent  of  the  population  ^had  wealth  higher  than  Skr.  10,000*.  The 
figure  would  increase  quite«a  bit  if  all  reported  we^j^th  >rt  these  sta- 
tistics was  valued  at  market  prices,    NSoreov^r.*  we  know  from  scanty 
Widence  (such  as-  two  savings  studies  from  the^  fifties)  that  a  large 
rj;action  of  _th«  jx>pulation'has  bank  dep^^i^a^  which  are  not  i^eflect#»d 
iniyt^at-ion  statistics  [Thorej  1 9 5g]-^^^  figure  that  would  also  in- 
ciudb  durable  consumer  goods  t^r^fi^fensi on  claims,  would,  of  course, 
give  a  drastically  different  figure  -  probtbly  showing  that  most 
households  have  V<^alth  over  Skr.  10,000.  .  * 
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iiancial  and  physicai  wealth.    And  it  is  probably  more  unevenly  distri- 
buted in  Sweden  than  in  most  other  developed  countries.  Available  studies 
(for  1070}  sur^'est  that  rriv^te  individuals  (households)  own  about 
^3  percent  of  the  (the,  total  r.arHet  value  of)  shares,  other  types  of 
"final  owners"  (family  foundations*  pension  foundations,  charity 
organisations,  etc.)  about  13  cerce^jt^,  ani  so-called  secondary 
owners  (holdinj:  conpanies,  producti^  firr-s,  insurance  companies, 
etc.),  about  25  percent.    It  would  seeci  that  the  frouo  of  "secondary  , 
owners"  hai.  'doubled    iti;   share  of  the  total  stock^^urinr  the  last 
two  decades.    This  deveiopner.t  is  very  r.uch  in  line  with  the  trend 
towards  "fiaid-capitalisr:*'  that  is  pronounced  in  cany  western  coun- 
■  tri«b.  "  ~  " 


Among  private  households,  about  15  percent  seen  to  own  shares  (in 
1966).    And  about  1  percent  of  the  share  owners  held  50  percent  of 
the  stock  of  shares  jn  a  sample  of  (15)  corporations  registered  on 
the  stock  exchange  (in  T96i*).    And  0^.  1  percent  held  about  25  percent. 
It  is  not  clear  how  representative  these  figures  are,  however.  They 
reflect,  i)f  course,  partly  the  big  role  of  some  large  financial  in- 
stitutions ^such  as  insurance  compai^es). 

(b)    Pctii-cies  to  influence  the  distribution  of  ownership 


One  way  of  influencing  gradually,  by  political  decisions,  the  aiaount 
and  di3tribution  of  wealth  in  the  private  sector  has  already  been 
mentioned:  public  saving,  i.e.  taxes  (and  fees)  in  excess  of  public 
spending  on  transfers  and  public  consumption .    There  are,  of  course, 
also  more    "direct"  methods  of  influencing  the  amount  aiid  distribution 
of  private  wealth  by  way  of  changes  in  th6  public  wealth:    (i)  confis- 
cation (no  compensation),  (ii)  nationalization  or  expropriation  (with 
at  least  some  compensation),  (iii)  wealth  taxes,  and  (iv)  inheritance 
taxes . 

lArge-s'cale  confiscation,  nationalization  and  expropriation  r^,  of 
course,  all  be  rather  dramatic  ways  of  changing  the  structure  of  owneir- 
ship  in  a  country.    However,  as  they  tend  to  move  us  away  fr^^m  a  "mixed** 
economy"  system,  they  will  not  be  discussed  here.    Let  uS  then  concen- 
trate on  the  two  la'st-mentioned  methods  -  wealth  an  inheritance  taxes. 
Acalth  taxes  could,  theoretically,  nrovide  A  raiher  effective  device 
for  chan^rinjr  the  dlntributaon  of  wealth  trithin  the  private  sector? 
However,  in  reality,  the  loopholes  in  wealth  .tax  systems  seem  to 
very  large  in  all  countides.    To  fill  these  loopholes  effectively 
would  |iresum«hly  require  c  very  close  control  of  econoric  transac- 
tions and  considerable  control  over  and  "intrusions"  into  the  private 
life  of  individuals.  • 
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Whereas  ;the  existence  of  wealth  tajces  is  probably  ''bas^d  on  the  idea 
.of  the  equalizing  c^f  existing  states  among  individuals,  inheritance 
tkces  c«  be  motivated  by  the  "weaker"  aabition  to  euqalize  OPPQ^'T, 
tunrties  for  individuals  ("from  birth" ) .    In  principle,  inheritance  » 
taxes  could,  if  efficiently  iniplemented*  be  a  very  effective  method 
\of  reducing  drastically,  over  one  or  a  few  generations,  the  inequalities 
dCc^jatal  and  capital  income  -  and  therefore  also  income  at  the  v^ry 

top  o'f~the  income  dlstribut'ionVvher^c^pxral  incomey  ui^ualljr  

account  fpr  a  relatively  large  fraction  of  incORies\    Kovever,  again, 
an  effective  elimination  of  loopholes  would  require  very  close  govern- 
ment control  over^transactions  by  individuals,  even  within  faadlies. 


It  15  obvious  that  many  people,  ihcluding  most^oliticians,  regard 
the  inheritance  of  physical  and  financial  wealth  as  ethically  less 
acceptable  than  the  irtheritance  of  genes  ar^d  of  cultural  patterns  from 
the  parents,  presumably  because  the  former  type  of  inheritance  is 
"easier"  to  influence  by  political  decisions  than  the  latter.  However, 
•  as  pointed  out  by  Harry  Johnson:     "One  of  the  inajor  sources  of  difficulty 
'^n  inequality  reform]  is  the  role  of  the  family  in  the  transmission 
'<rf  material  property,  genetic  characteristics  -  good  or  bad  - 
Attitudes  towards  work  and  life.     Few,  indeed  would  be  prepared  to 
aiter  sufficiently  the  ins-titution  of  the  fardly  to  elininate  these 
fartiiy-transmitted  sources  of  inequality".^ 

b.l    Svedish  figure* 

AThft  veelth  tax  in  Bveden  is  today  (l'>75)  0,25  nercent  on  fortunes  of 
Skr.  200, 000,, and  1.5  percent  on  fortunes  of  l^kr.  1  rillion.  The 
ceiling^  for  the  rate  is  2.5  percent,  which  is  also  the  marginal  rate 
for  wealth  above 'Skr.*>  1  rillion.  '« 

The  figures  might  at  first  glance  look  rath^  snail.    Howrver,  the 
impact  should  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  incof^e-tax  system,  as 
the  wealth  tax  is  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.  Thus* 
suppose  that  a  household  (for  instance  an  owner  of  a  family  firm) 
has  a  wealth  tax  of  1.5  i^ercent  and  that  his  nart^lnal  incone  tax 
rate  is  75  percent  (the  rate  is  73  percent  in  the  bracket  irrniediately 
below  Skr.  150,000  and  7S  percent  in  the  bracket  inr,cdiately  above). 
To  pay  the  wealth  tax,  he  then  r\eeds  a  return  on  his  capital  of  6 
percent  (iixl.5).    fhis^would  then  leave  nothing  f6r  private  consujnp- 
tion  or  capital  accumulation;  out  of  the  1  percent,  1*.5  percent  would 
go  to  the  income  taJf  fnd  the  remaining  1.5  percent  to  the  wealth  tax. 
This  mcins,  in  fact,  thafth^etum  after  tax|^ theoretically  in  many 


^    [Johnson,  1073,  P-  53] .       x  \ 
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cases  would  be  negtttive  for  vealth  owners  in  Sweden  -  everr  in  cases 
where  the  return  before  .taxeg,  is  several  percent,  perhaps  as  we  have 
seen  up  to  6  percent.    However,  in  practice  the  effects  are  often 
drastically  modified  hy  xmretlistically  low  evaluations,  for  tax 
purpose,  of  wealth  in  physical  ^seiS  that  are  used  in  the  production 
procesj.  ^ 

Inheritance  taxes  in  Sweden  ace  to^ay  f<>r  chiidren  ("direct  heirs")  , 
about  10  percent  for  ar  inheritance  of  Skr.  \0O,OO(Xar.d  53  percent 
/or  an  inheritance  of  okr.  5  nillion;  they  are  higher  for  more  distant 
jcelati^es.  The  upper  limit  for  childjrrn  is  percent^ — Thus-^^e^  


Swedish  inheritance  taxes  are  obviously  not  designed  to  wipe  out 
private  wealth,  though  they  could  theoretically  heve-considerable 
•effects  in  the  long  run  on  the  distribution  of.  private  wealth  (as 
corpared  .to  a""*b«rttcm  without  inheritance  taxes). 


In  reality  legal  and  illegal  .loopholes  make  the  size  of  the  wealt*!! 
and  inheritance  taxes  nticl?  lower  than  suggested  by  these  figures. 
For  instance,  in  1S>72,  only  Skr.  0.57  billion  were  paid  as  wealth 
*  taxes  in  Sweden,  and  only  Ski*.  0.28  billipn  as  inheritance  and  gift 
taxes  -  to  coIlIpa3^e  with  the  figures  on  officially  recorded  wealth 
holdings  of  some  Skr.  68  billion  (of  holdings  mainly  above  Skr. 
T50,000  in'  1972). 

It  might  als<5 'be 'possible  to  find 'tools  for  redistributinf'  wealth 
within.  thV  private  sector,  without  ( fi rst )  transfej^inR.it  to  the 
*  public  sector.    Cne  such.jne!|isure^  is  to  increase  the  incentives  to  save 
fpr  low-  and  medjur-incor^  earners  and  wealth  holders..  Sorre  countries, 
such  as  Vest  Germany »  have  (in  a  very  rrodest  way)  tri^t^  tax  favors  and   '  * 
,^other  types  of -subsidies  to  snail  savers*, which  mbans  ih  fact  en  inter- 
individual  differentiation  in  the  after-stax  interest  ra-^e  on  saving. 

Another  conceivaUi.  metbod  would  Ut  to  design  systems  that  e^Ve  em- 
ployees a. share  in  the  accumulation  of  equi tyvcapital  in  finrs,  for 
instance  bxjta^f  special  "en^loyee.  shares'*,  distribut^Jj^o  the 
j^erplcyeei?  either  as  a  substitute  for  or  as  a  coni^errent  to  wages  and 
salaries.    In  order  to  induce  the  individual^' employee  to  keep  his  shares 
for  st>ne  tin^,  the  government^  could  possibly 'give  special  tax  favors  to 
dividends  on  such  shares  ("emplbyee  shares"),  for  instance  by  making  them 
tax-free  as  long  as  Nth e  original  owner  keeps  them. 

A  iroro  collectivistic  solution  to  the  problerp  of  the  distribution  of 

'equity  capital  within  the  private  sector  vould  be  to  create  funds  of 

*  ^  — ; — 

equity  capital,  owned  collectively  by  erployee  03igani:;ations-.  Such 
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systCBS  are  currently  fceini?  discussed  in  several  countriwj\  ^V- 
viously  such  vealtb  hoiainr,s  do  not  give  nuch  "direct" 'utility  to 
the  individual  enployee  -  fron  the  security,  liquidity,  'fr^edon, 
'prestige,  etc,  Dointso5>  view  that  arQ  connected  with  individual 
ownership.  ,  • 

(c)    Policies  to  influence  the  rate  of  return  • 


The  rate  of  return  or  capital  could,  in  principle,  be  influenced  by 
changes  in  the  supply  (the  stock)  of  capital  relative 'to  demand,  ffow- 
ever,  as  a  Kore  speedy  accurulation  of  capital  in  the  private  sector 
presupposes  higher '( expected)  returns  on  capital,  measures  desired 
to  increase  the  stock  of  private  capital  do  not  se^  to  be  a  pronir-ini? 
way  of  depressing?  the  return  on  capital  1    The  issue  is  rather  this: 
caft  private  investors  be  induced  or  forced  to  occer^t  a  lower,  rate  of 
return  on  their  investrent?    If  the  risk  on  real  investr:ent  is  at  the 

ft         n  / 

sare  time,  reduced,  the  answer  should  theoretically  he   yes  .    Cuch  a  , 
reduction  of  ris?^  rtij^ht  very,  well  already  have  occurred,  ?t  least  if 

cotipare, the  pbstwar  period  with  previous  periods,  due  to  the 
drar^tic  dampening  in  the  int.emation8l  business  cycle,  thcu^rh  the 
aAeleration  of  the  p^ce  of  technological  change,  and  the  increased 
'international  corr>etition,  in  recent  dec*'des  ripht  have  worked  in  tHe 
opposite  direction.     It  is  not  obvious  whether  there  are  other  ways/ 
tthan  reduced  risk)  to  rake  individuals  penranently  accept  »  lower/ 
»  return  'on  capi  t^al .  ^ 

In  a  short-nin  perspective,  the  possibilities  of  reducing  orofit^,  And 
the  rate*  of  return  on  capital,  are  jiigher  -  up  to  ^he  point  wherfe 
unemployinent,  slower  growth  and/or  balance-of-paynents  problems  We r^e.. 
Examples  of  conceivable  methods  to  achieve  sucb  short-run  reductions 
in  the  rate  of  return  on  capital  are:    (0    actions  that  incre^ise  the" 
degree  of  coppetition  in  the  econoiny  -  for  inst^ce  freer  tra^Oj  higher 
internal  mobility  of  capital  and  labor,  freer  entr:^  of  firms**,  anti- 
cactel  lEuid  anti-monopoly  poliqy,  competing  public  enterprise^,  etc.; 
(2)  revaluation  of  the  exchange  rate  (reducing  profit  margii^s  in  the 
sectors  with 'international  competition);    (3)  taxes  on  the  use  ofjiabor 

However,  as  ia  well  known,  a  fail  in  the  profit  share  of  national 
income  can  be  generated  in  macro  models  through  iporeaoes  in  the  capital/ 
^abor  ratio  it  the  elasticities  of  substitution  between  labor  and  capital 
lie  in  a  certain  interval.    (See  alfio  p-359,  footnote  Z,) 
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iae  of  labor  and  other  inputs,  to  the  ektjeht  that  these  are  shifted 
forvard  onto  prices  (which «is  difficult  for  firms  with  international 
competition)  or  "backward"  onto  wages;  {h)  incomes  rplicies,  such  as 
price  and  wage  regulations,  designed' to  raife  wapes  relative  to  com- 
cjodity  prices, 

•  If  ' 

^Tt  vouldj  eir.pixTLcally  speaking,  seer  that  profit  laarfrins ,  and  the'^rAte 
of  return  on  capital,  have  fallen  in  a  great^^murber  of  countries  dufing 
the  last  decade.         is  rx^ssible  that  this  reflects  a  long-term  reduc- 
tion in  risks.    However,  another  C9^nceivable  reason  is  increased  int^r- 
nati on aT  competition,  brought  about  by  the  internationalization  of 
enterprises,  and  by  the  emergence  of  a  number  of  "new'*  countries  with 
competitive  export  sectors  in  manufacturing,  such  as  Japan,  and  a^  ^ 
number  pf  Mss  D^velopey Countries',  including  Taiwan,  Hopgkong,  South 
J^rea,  etc.^  .  *  ^  ' 

c, 1    Swedish  figures" 

The  fair  in  profitability  during  the  last  decades  has  been  rather 
pronounced- in  Sweden  -  at  least  up  to  1972;    a  rather  low  profitability 
level,  historically  and  perhaps  also  relative  to  several  other  countries, 
^as  therefore  reached  during  the  early  seventees.    In  j^ddition  to  the 
above-mentioned  ^'unplanned",  developments  in  prices  and  wa^es,  there  was 
perhaps  also  a  "de^berate"  policy  element  in  this  profit  squeeze  in 
Sweden.    B6th  the  Confederation  of  Labor  (lo)  and  the  Government  have 
occasionally  argued,  under  the  influence  of  the  "labor-union  economists" 
Gosta  Rehn  and  Rudolf  Meidner,.  that  it  would  be  advantageous  from  the 
point  of  vi^v       both  income  distribution  ^d  resource  allocation  that 
profits  w<rre  squee?ed.  '  ^  »  i 

According  to  Chart  3,  the  labor  share  ol^  total  factor  income,  including 
imputed  labor  incone  for  ^elf-employed,  increased  from  abotit  75  to 
about  90  percent  during  the  period;    private  capital  income, ( including 
retained  earnings  by  corporations)  fell  correspbndingly  quite  dramati-^ 
cally,  approximately  from  27  ^o  6  percent.    (Social  security  fees  have 
been  included  here  ift  labor  income;    thus,  such  fees  are  regarded  as 
payments  for  postponed  incomes,  mainly  pensions.) 

t 

^    The  negative  trend  for  profits  during  the  fifties  and  f?ixties 
has  probably  not  been  the  result  of  a  deliberate  government  policy. 
.The  development  can  rather  be  seen,  in  particular  for  manufacturing,  as 
the  outcome  of  a  rather  "unplanned"  development  of  international  prices 
and  domestic  production  costs,  mainly  labor  costs.    It  would  seem  that 
labor  costs  pec.  unit  of  output  increased  by  more  .than  3  percent  per  year 
in  manufacturing  in  Western  Eurof>e  during  the  sixties,  while  world  mar- 
ket prices*  rose  by  only  about  1  percent  '[Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1971 
Part^II,  -J).  35,  1972,  p.  U5J .    This  contributed  to  an  increase  in  the  wage 
share  bf  value  added  in  manufacturing  -  from  63  percent  in  the' late  fifties 
to  71  percent  in  the  late  sixties  (incomes  ^f  self-employed  being  classi- 
fied herts  as  capital  incpme).    It  is  still  not  cfear  if  the  "explosion" 
of  world  market  prices  in  the  eai»ly  se^Kties  has  reversed  this  trend.  ' 
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For  mdiVi^tmlg,  capital  income?*  has,  according  to  taxation  statistics, 
falien  to  about  2.5' percent  of  total  factor,  incomes  of  income  earners,  • 
If  retained  ^^arnings  ^re^not  imputed  to  individual  shareholders.'  If 
retained  earnings  are  imputed  to  individual  ^Jjareholders,  ve  obtalti  * 
the  previously  mentioned  figure  of  6  ^ercert  for  private  capital  income 
as  a  percentage  of  total  factor  income.    It  nay  also  be  aentjoned  that- 
dividend' payments  from  corporations  (included  in'  the  2.5  percent  figv^e 
above)       about  0.5  percent  of  total  factor  incopie. 

As  a  considerably  part  of  ctDitij^  income  is  rather  dispersed  -  for* 
instance  incgme  accruing  to  insurance  policy  holders    and  bank  savers  -  - 
capital  incoKC  accounts  for  a  very  tiny  fraction^Vsf  the  inequalities  , 
in  the  income  distribution  as  a  vhole.  as  ir.easured  by  conventional 
overall"  statistics  on  the  ehtire  income  distx;ibution.  According 
to  the  1070  Lonc-Tenn  FepOrt,  only  about ^  percent  of  the  inequalities. 
as  rceasured  by  the 'oini  coefficient,  could  be  ^yrl^in^d  >>v  thp  distri- 
bution of  capital  incorne  (interest  incomes  and  dividends)  in  196^. 
Of  course,  capital  incomos  play,  a  much  more  inporteint  role  for  specific 
gro»;ps  of  income  rece^ers,    In  both  the  lowest  income  brackets  (below  ' 
Skrt  10,000)  and  inv-the  highest  (above  Skr.   100,000),  capital  income 
(excluding  capital  gains)  amounts  to  about  U-6  percent  of  total  taxable 
income,  whereas  t'he  figures  hover  around  1.5-3.5  percent  in  the  income- 
brackets  in  between.    Only  ToY  the  very  high-Hncome  group  does  a  much 
larger  fraction  of  total  income  consist  of  capital  income. 

Capital  incomes  nre  probably  somewhat  underestimated  in  all  these  figures, 
fqr  instance, due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  incljide  <rapital  gains 
(losses).-  However,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  capital  gains  -  positive 
or  negative  -  should  be  added  to  the  income  properly  periodized  (i.e. 
transformed  from  stock  variables  to  income- flow  variables)  only  t;o  the 
extent  they  arQ  not,  simply  reflections  of  increased  current  returns 
(incomes)  on  assets.    To  the,  extent  capital  gains  simply  reflect  in- 
creased current  returns,  that  are  already  recorded  in  the  income  statistics 
it  would  be  'double-counting*^  to  add  the  capital  gam  even  if-properly' 
p^?riodized  to  capital  incWs.  '  Thus,  it.is  mainly  capital  gains  (losses-) 
due  to  higher  (lower)  expected,  future  incomes  on  property,  appropriately^  * 
periodized,  that  should  be  added-  # 

-n^.^l™^^^^    ^^"^  underestimation  of  capital  ^ains  ic  not  vei^^  important  ' 
for  overall  npasurerrent^  of  the  income  distriVutioh,  thoufh  it  is       '  V 
^L«rr*^  ^^^Portant  fpr  srecific  individuals ,  such,  a*  sori  landowner!  ' 
close  to  expanding  cities,  and  some  house  owners  and  shareholders,  for 
whom  great  increases  in  expected  -future  incomes  may  have  r^sidted  in 
increased  asset  values,  but  not  tyet)  current  incomes. ^ 

f'^'^S^^  Of  .underestimation  of  capital  incc-nes  ^is  the  iter, 
imputed  return,  on  owner-occupied  houses,  lor  which  incomes,  as  de- 
fined^ for  taxation  purposes,  are  only  2  percent  of  the  taxable  value 
of  the  houses  for  most  houses  (thougl^  for  more  expensive  houses  the 
figure  is       8,  and  10  percent,  for  additional  taxable  values)^ 
in  fact,  these  imputed  incomes  ^ire  not  even  included  in  the  figures  i 
above  Yor  capital  income.'  The  inclusion,  at  realistic  values,  of  these^ 
capital  incomes  would  probably  "blow  4p"  relative  incomes  somewhat  for  .  * 
people  particularly  in  a  broad  band  around  th^  middle  and  lower-middle 
parts  of  the  incbroe  distribution.,  ^  « 
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(d)  Problems 

As  there  are  not  many  empiriaaU  studies  that  shed  light  on  the  effects 
of  weal^^h  tJixes  and  inheritance  taxes  -  at  least  not  in  Sweden  -  it  is 
-necessary  to  limit  the  discussion  to  sone  general  reflections,  illus- 
trated y>y  nunerical  exwjiples. 

The  effects  on  work  incentives  are  perhaps  ,not  much  of  a  problem  -  in 
the  case  of  taxes  on  capital  and  inheritance  -  except  for  people  who 
want  to  work  hard  to  build  up  large  prirvate  fortunes,  and  to  create 
family  dynasties ,  who  h^ve  incidentally  pXayed  a  great  role  during 
the  growth  process  in  several  countjsies,  including  Sweden* 

A  problen  more  specific  for  wealth  and  inheritance  taxes,  is  that  in- 
creased difficulties  f^  families  to  transmit  physical  and  finantJial 
asseti  to  the  children/would.be 'expected  to  ipduce  the  parents  to         .  . 
tr<uismit  human  ^apiVsi  instead  -  by  school^^  and  investment  an  human 
abilities  in  general  [Husen,  1975]  •    This  may  not  always  be  a  dis^- 
vantage  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  efficiency,  but  it  certainly 
limits  the  effects  of  wealth  taxes  and  inheritance  t^es  on  the  distri- 
bution of  income  and  welfare  of  children.    Another  problem  is  the, im- 
plications for  the  entry  arid  grovth  of  enterprises.    This  issue  is 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  effects  on  t*he  distribution 
of  income,  as  fewer  entries  of  new  firms,  will  be  expected  tx)  result  ♦ 
less  .competition  and  hence  in  higher  profit  margins;    thus,  measures 
which  reduce  the  entry  of  firms  may  be  counter-productive  in  the  long 
run  from  the  point  of  view  of  income  distribution  policy. 

Moreover,  the  efficiency  and  general  vitality  of  the  economy  may  -  And-^ 
in  ov.  opinion  certainly  will  -  deteriorate,  as  many  empirical  studies 
(and  common  sense)  suggest  that  newly^establjlshed  firms,  and  often  small 
firms,  play  a  very  important  role  in  the  process  of  innovation  in  econ- 
omies of  our  type.    In  fact,  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  very  inno-  ' 
vative  economic  development  in  Sweden  during  the  last  century  has  been 
just  the  role  of  new,  and  originally  rather  small  firms,  often  organized 
as  family  enterprises. 


T  *  * 

Let  us,  as , an  example, ^look  at  a  faicily-owned  firm  with  Skr.  1  zaillion 
in  equity  capital.    Suppose  that  the  owner  wants  to*  achieve  a  growth 
of  the  equity  capital  by  h  percent  per  y-ear,  to  rake  viable  a  growth  . 
of  the^  fira  itself  Cm  tbras  of  output);  -also  assume  that  the  owner 
wants  a  modest  lev.el  of  consumption  (Ckr.  30,000  per  year).  Then, 
with  tHe  present  systen  of  incor^  and  wealth  taxes  in  ?weden,  this 
'requires  a  r».^e  of  retun^  (jn  the  equity  capital  of  12  percent' before 
taxes  pohansson-Verdiiipr,  1^70]».  If  also  the  passing  of  the  firn  to 
the  children  is  goin^  to  take  place,  i.e.  if  enough  capital  is  goinfr 
to  be  accurulated  during  one  Generation  to  pay  the  inheritance  taxes, 
,  for  instance  every  thirty  jrears,  a  tate  of  return  of  about  20-25  per- 
cent would  be  required  -  hence  much  obove  usual  levels  ^of  retunj  in 
Sweden;  the  rate  of  return  on  equity  capital  in  Swedish  firms  (before  . 
tax)  has  during  ti^e  last  decade  been  in  the  neighborhooi  of  .6-«10  per- 
cent. '  ^.  . 

It  is  unclear  vhether  family  Tinrs  could  nourish  in  the  lon^  'run  in  a 
tax  systemsir  this  kind  -  if  they  do  ijot  avoid  taxes  to  a  lareeVx- 
tent  by  legal  and  illc^^al  "loopholes",  such  as  "cheating**  in  the  in- 
cone,  wealth  and  inheritance  statements  and  a  considerable  (legal) 
underestimation,  for  tax  purposes,  of  the  value  of  the  assets  owned 
by  family  firms.    A  government  committee  has,  in  fact,  recently  suk- 
gested  that  these  (legal)  underestimations  should  be  increased  fur- 
ther, to  help  family  firms  to  sjurvivel  -   

These  proMeir.s  might  le  rather  difficult  to  solve.    A  conceivable 
measure  night  be  to  let  the  owners  of  fonily  firms  pay  inheritance 
.taxes,  and  perhaps  also  veal th  taxes,  by  lOUs  to  the  government, 
,  with  th*e  property  used  as  collateral.    These  JOUs  could  then  be 
amortized  during  the  lifetime  oX  the  new  owner.    Thus,  at  every 
partition  of  on  inheritance,  the  govemnent  would  get  a"  new  clain  on 
'the  fanily  firm,  which  the  owner  has  then  to  apx)rti2e  during  his  life- 
time.   However,  a  possible  effect  might  be  that  family  firms  would  be 
more  andr  more  dependent  on  the  government,  which  night  develop  into 
l^e  main  creditor  of  the  fanily  firms.    Would  then  one  of  the  main 
aji^ractions  of  family  firms  recede  -  their  freedom  of  action? 

These  methods  ( i .e."  paying  V«y*^<^  by  lOUs)  might  be  particularly  in- 
-portant  in  agriculture,  retailing,  crafts  and  small-size  manufacturing," 
where  snail  firms  and  family  firms  play  a  particularly  important  role, 
and  where  the  managerial  skill  to  a  large  extent  is  taught  vithin  ^he 
4)(anili<ss.    It  ii^  perhaps  fthe  latter  point  which  makes  the  strongest 
case  for  acce^tin^j  a  system  where  firms  of  this  type  are  inherited  fron 
parents' to  children.  * 


E^.      -  .  ^^^^^ 
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A  more  general  problea  is  how  much  profitability,  and  the  profit  shar^ 
of  national  income^  for  all  typ^js  of  firms,  eazi  be  squeezed  without 
severe  reductions  in  the  vitality  and  efficiency  o*C  a  private  enter- 
prise systen.    It  would  seeir  that  the  fall  in  the  return  on  equity 
capital  of  firss  in  Sweden  from  about  12  to  about  6-8  percent  tbefore 
tax-**?),  and  the  fall  of  the  private  profit  share  of  national  incon» 
from  about  27  to  about  6.5  percent,  during  the  fifties  and  sixties, 
caused  soae  problems  for  the  Swedish  econorsy.    One  evidence  pointing 
in  this  direction  is  that  private  investment  developed  rather  Slowly 
during  tHe  la,t4  sixties  and  early  seventies  (up  to  1973),  in  spite  of 
a  rather  strong  increase  in  various  selective  subsidies  t^^ "private 
invcstzrent.    Moreover,  enrloyrent  in  ranufactaring  fell  considerably, 
as  firms  concentrated  on  cost-reducing  (and  often  labor-?;aving)  in- 


vestment, rather  than,  on  capacity-ini?reasing  ij;jyest'?^^^^^reoveri 

bolanc<e-of-Dayp«nts  pr6blei?s  emerged.    There  is  also*'evide;^ce  that 

the  entry  of  new  firos  fell  considerably  duri.rig^  this  pciriod  [Pu 

Rietz,  197^]\  ?'        '  .  • 

^ *     '      '     '  \\   '  •  ^ 

,In  fact  there  was  a  gather  common  judgenent  by  Cv^^ish  econoc*ist3 

arotmd  19^8-72  that  the  p.rofitability  of  investirent  then  was  lover 

th8ii*«ha^  would  be  required  for  the'  econouay  to  follow  the  orevious 

growth  trend  (with  V-l.J  percent  growth  for  C'.T).    Many  economists  .  * 

,  and  politici'^ns  (including  the  govemr:ent)  have,  "in  fact, -greeted 
the^bstantial  increases  in  profits  in  1^)7,3-7^*  with  cheers  for  that 

>very  reason  -  though' sorce  observers  believe -that  the  profit  increase 
in  197^  vas  perhaps  unnecessarily  large.    It  would  seem  that  this 
strong  increase  in  profits,  and  in  the  rate  of  return  on  irapital, 
quite  rapidly  increased  the  willingness  of  firms  -  private  as  well  as 
^     public;  -^to  expand  their  investment;    and  etoployment  in  manufactij 

^started  to  increase  "rapidly  again .j^ 


The  short -tenv variations  in  the  rate  of  expansion  of  private  i-n- 
vestment  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  sh oft- term  varia- 
tions in  profitability  during  the  fifties  when  the  rate  of  return  was 
relatively  high.    Investment  seems  to  have  been  much  more  sensitive 
when  the  rate  of  return  was  "lbw"^during  the  sixties,  and  when  th^  sol- 
^vency  of  firms  had  fallen  as  a  result  of  several  years  of  rather  low 
profits  Qiir^dbeck,  1975]  • 

2    V-hat  *  happened  was  that  world  market  prices  "exploded",  while  labor 
costs  in  Sweden  were  kept  down  -  by  a  three-year  bargaining  agreement 
(in  1971)  and  a  rather  "modest'*  wage  increase  in  the  bargaining  agree- 
aent  'in  197^.'   One  explanat\on  for  the  relatively  slow  increase  in 
wages  was  a  very  restrictive,  unecploynent-creating  economic  policy, 
'implemented  tartly  for  balance-of -payments  reasons,  and  for  fighting  in 
.Tlation,  but  partly  also  because  of  poor  egononic  analysis  (an  tmder- 
estimation  of  the  role  of  aggregate  demand  for  full  employment)  and 
incorrect  forecasts  of  the  e,conorai^  Outlook. 
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(ii)    Conventional  labor    \       '  ; 

(a)  i.  Methods  to  influerfce  vajse  rotes  *  '       '  ^  * 

e 

In  the  context  of  depand-suopiy  models  for  thf  labor  marltet ,  the  ^ 
tutijorities  can  influence  viige  differentials  either  by  shifting 
the  decand  and  su]^i>ly  curves  for  labor,  or  by^chanfini?"t>»e  systetr 
of  yage  fornation  (the  vay  wage  rates  react  to  deicand  and  supply 
'  coriditions).  at  is  then  inportant  to  Bok)!  distinctions  betvefen 
lonf-^tercyf5tationary  equilibriun  positiojis;^ short-tern  static -equilib- 
ria^ and  ^isequiliyriura  situations'.  '  ^ 

According  to  conventional  dec  and- supply  anai^'sis  XJor.  the  "labor 
narVet,  v^e  rates  tend  tc  be  equalized;  in  stationa^  >e'quilihria. 
foi-*  jobs  Which  ar^ regarded  as  "equally"  attractive  and  vhich  re- 
quire similar  ability.    Thus,  in  stationary  eouilibrimn  posit  i  ens , 
four  basic  ^tors  nay  be  singled  out  to  create  wa^e  differentials: 
differences  in  ( 1 )  the* attractiveness  and  (2)  the  requirerents  of  .}Obs; 
lid  diffr^rences  in  (3)  the  taste*  and  (U)  the  abilities' of  individuals, 
Moreover,  relative  vaf-e  rates  vill  change  in  _s_hort-run  static  equilib- 
riim  positions,  due  to  all  circuDStances 'that  shift  demand  relative 
to  supply  in  the  various  parts  of  the  labor  marHet;    and  in  diseouilib- 
rium  situations  relative  wage  rates  may  change  either  because  changed, 
wage  -differentials  fulfil  the  function  of  pulling  labor  to  sectors  with 
excess  deuiand  for  labor  from  sectors  with  excess  supply,  or  because  of 
vari-ous  intervention^*  in  the- wage  fonnation  by  the  govemaent  or  labor 
unions.  *         .       '  .  , 

All  this  does  not  nean  that  relative  wage  rates  art  necessarily 
assured  to  be  highly  flexible  Jfi  the  short  run*    There  are,  iPv/act, 
^:ood  reasons  to  assure  that  they  fi«i_ncyt ,  '  Tor  instance,  part  o^^day'5 
Vage  differentials  reflects  "historical"  circurstanc^s,  such  as  demand 
and  supply  in  the  past,  institutionalized  by  conventions  in  a  hier- 
archically organized  society,  rather  thin  present  dcrand  «id  supply 
conditions..    Other  factors  arc  public  Iccislation,  and  various  kinds 
of  "rigidities"  and  "irarket  iKpesfections",  behind'  vhich  lie,. factor^ 
such  as  information  costs,  search  processes  and  costs  and  disutilities 

r 

of  movenents,  etc.    All  this  means  that  adjustn^ents  to  new  circum- 
fttances  tak^  tine,  ih  particular  perhaps  ih  the  public  sector  with  its 
often^very  rigid  salary  system. 
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An  Jnport an but, difficult  r>rpbleni  is  to  vhAt  extent  laW  n*rket  organi- 
zations influence  vages.    First  of  all>  they:  probably  intiuincc  the  trend 
of  ihe  general  nominal  level  of  wages,  and  hence  the  rate  c/f  inflation, 
and  therefore  also  the  vd^e  share  of  nati<?njal  incom  -  at  least  in 
the  short  rxm  tat  fixed  exchange  rat^^s).    Secondly «  orfranifzations  ray 
play  a  part  in  "helping"  the  market  to  find  the  wage  reliiipns  that 
correspond  "^o  actual  demand-supply  rel&tions .    A  realistic  hypothesi^s 
is  ^rhaps  that  lahor  market  orga^iizations  Achieve  the  greatest  inpact 
^on  the  relative  wa^e 'rates  when  they 'in  this  way  "cooperate  vith  the 
mark^^t",  by  tearing  down  social  conventions  and  econordi?  privileges 
'froa  previous  periol?  c^nc/rninft  and  salaries.    Thirdly,  in  the 

sape  xay  as  historical  &nd  institi>tional  "conventions"  cay  cause  deF*^ 
viatiocis  from' equi lib riun  vege  differentials,  so  can  probably  also 
labor  Earket  <>rgani2ati6ns  maJte  wage  differentials  deviate  froa  \ 
equilibriun  structures  within  cert^n  linits*    In  other  words,  there 
is  a  certain  'latitude"  for  the  jdeviatiion  of  wage-^relations  from  the 
equilibrit^  structure,  which  ban  be  exploited  by  the  organizations'  \ 
without  the  disequilibrium  being  "too  >disturbin;r"  for  .the  fiinctioning  s 
of  the  labor  narket*    The  sare  corarrents  are  relevant,  in  principle, 
for  Driinisiuin  wage  leg^islation  ?nd  similar  types  of  public  wa^e 
controls , 

One  'factor  that  tends  to  nake  this  "latitude"  fairly  wide  ife  the         '  \ 
^practice  by  fims  (to  be  discussed  later,  pt5,2£fK9^)to  naite  varia- 
tions in  the  "rationing"  of  job  sq^plicants,  by  changes  in  "li^quired 
qualifications  rather  tharv  in  wage  ratfs  for  given  jobs.    Firms  can 
also  choosy  to  change  the  amount  of  education  and  on-the-job  training 
of  new  entrants  within  the  firm,  as  well  as  to  moke  working  condi* 
tions  and  the  ^ob  environment  more  at^^factive' (less  smoke,  dirt,  ^ 
noiR^?,  efc.  ),  r«fch<»r  than  bidding  up  wages.    The  high  tax  rates  ^  . 

nowadays  in  some  countries  even  for  mpderate  labor  incomes  may,  in 
fact,  malce  enjployees  more  willing  than  before  to  take  out  an  increased 
standard  of  living  in  the  form  of  better  working  conditions ,  which  is 
a  tax-'free  benefit,  rather  than  higher  money  income  which  is  heavily 
taxed.    (See  dlscussion'below  pp:321-323)  . 

•  ♦ 
The  «analy3is ,  so  far,  has  b^en  based  on  a  deirand-supply  analysis,  even 
though  wage  rate  chviges  have  been  assumed'  not  to  be  the  only  e  qui  lib- 
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rating  varial^  iV.  the  labor  narket ,    At^  alteiTUi^ve  approach  would 
to  fcts<Q  the  analysis  oxi  so-call^  "hierarchy  models^,  whereby  wa^e 
differences  tetwe^j^  individuals  are  "explained"  by  ing^tut  ion  ally 
{exogenously  )~friv^n\i^rarc^ical>  organizations  vithin  fiW.3  and 
administrative  bodies.  \Gn  the  ba*is  of  this  approach  (usedTiainly 
j>erhtps  by  sociologists ), 'it  is  often  ar^ed  that  wa^e  differentials 
are  "arbitraVt^r"  irt  the  sense 'that  they  can  be  rer^ved  by  legis^tion, 
*  by  nev  conventions  or  by  changes  in  t'he  hierarchical  structures  of 
organizations.    For  instance,  by  reducing  the  nurber  of '^levels*' 
vi-thin  an  orranization ,  it  r.«iy,  according  to  this  r.o'ie  of^anal/sis,  • 
•be  rossible  to  reduce  vafT''  and  salnr;/  di  ffert  r.tial6 . 


This  approach  can,  in  1:7  :^'*r^r^nty  rost  fruitJfulI;/  be  rerarded  as  a 
x^(?orrrIrr.ent  tp  ^aer.and»**5urply  nroiels  ,  rather  than  as,  an  alternative,  or 
coMradict<5r^',  apT>roa5>v.    For,  eVers  '^th  A  nev  organization  will  it 
*^^'^**'*er<?'u^/ ,  IP  ^  syster^ '»*ith  freedon  o T  irdividual?  to  o>^>oose  t^eir 
.iobs_<\o  attract  ("cull")  feople  by  wajres  and /or  attbactive  working 
conditions.    Feor^ani ration  of  hierarchical  stnyitures  r^ay  then  be, 
$ecn  IT,  a  n^ethcd  to  change  the  rclat(ive  attractiveness  ard  require- 
rents  of  different  jobs.    If  hierarchical  '^<?el's'of  wn^e  differentials 
*  are  seen  in  this  perspective ,  they  are  ^uite  ^onpatible  with  a  supply- 
jenand  analysis  in  the  labor  market,  whexe  .iob-rositiorts  are  filled  by' 
vny  of  free  choice  cf  individuals  in  the  context  Of  a  labor  rarket,  1 
tnough  the  ierand  and  supi^ly  curves  nay  shi'ft  *iue  to  reorf^anizatio:* 
of  tfie  hierar-chies^   Tbis  5:eans,  however,  that  the  consequences  of  wage 
re^^ulations  ( a>^ftinat  the  market  forces)  -  by  way  of  lo'fislation ,  bar- 
gaTni^ip-  or  conventions  -  will  not  differ  fundarientally-  fron  vhat  can 
be  prcdij^ed  f rCn  conventional  ie rani -supply  mo*lels , 

'  •  ;  •    -  •  ^* 

Itj  is,  in  fact,  p6s"''^le  io  tie  "hierarchy  rodols"  of  vaf,e  fomation 
even  closer  to  conventional  demand-supply  analysis  If  ve  notice  that 
behind  the  deirnnd  curve  for  ^abor  lio  rather  f'er.eral  notions  of  ^he 
er>ployer  about  the  valiTe  for  the  orrnnisation  of  a  particular*  employee. 
As  thi^  valQe  is  often  difficult  to  r^asure,  or  even  to  define,  in 
terns  or  the  value  of  the  rar^in,al  product,  proJcies  for  the  value  of 
the  rfcr^inal  prciuct  nay  v^ry  well  be  tised,  such  as  "the  ?icale  of 
ope: rations*'  of  the  vork  performed  by  an  eir.rloyee,  or  the  "sensitivitv" 
Of  the  organization  to  variations  in  his  work  perforrance  [peder,  ]9^*^1  • 
T*his  give«,  tnen,  a  rationale  fcr  the  often  observed  tendency  for 
,  dof^ei  to  be  positi v^ly^related  both  to  the  nuriber  of  subordinates  (or^ 


the  5i2ts  of  the  capital  stocK  that 
to  the'  sen^tivity  (vulnerability) 
in  the  conpeVence  of  the  en^loyec 
behind  the  dexaahd  curve  for  a  spec 


4. 


is  operated  by  an  employee),  and 
'of  the  organization  to  variations 
n  question*    In  this  way>  there  is 
Tic  employee,  ok*  a  group  of  employ- 
efts,  an  evaluation  of  his  (their)  lontribution  (on' the  margin)  to  the 
operations  of  the  firm  or  organ iza;i on.    Superficially,  this  may  look 
like  'H-nstittAionally  determined"  yage  relations  in  a  "hierarchical 
.structure',  whereas  a  more  carefulj  economic  analysis  shows  that  the 
va£;e  relations  are,  in  fact,  logicW-ly  explained  by  simple  economic- 
theory  considerations,  not  different,  in  prirjciple    from  the  general 


»*notins  underlying  demand  and  supply  in  the  (ontext  of  the  labor  produc- 
tivity theory* 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations,  therp  aie  a  great  number  of 
alternative  methods  to  influence  wage  differentials,  each  one 
connected  with  their  problems  and  limitations:. 


(O  3y  changin^t  the*  relative  gurnlv  6f  varil 
instance  by  (subsidized)  appropriately  dlstrj 
capital . 

(2)  By  influencing  the  relative  demand  for 
for  instance  by  way  of  differentiated  taxes 
of  labor  of  various  type's,  and  by  pvirsuing 
policy .  ' 

(3)  By  removinr  barrios  to  entry  ^r  entplojj 
the  competition  in  the  labor  market,  vlu*n  boe 
obstacles  tiave  resulted  in  "rents'^to  cert  air 


us  Kinds  of  labor,  for 
.bated  investment  in  human 

Jrarious  kinds  of  labor, 
|r  subsidies  on  the  use 
full -employment  . 


»es,  and  ^ience  increase-^ 
>polism  and  institutional 
groups  of  wage  earners , 


r 


(U)^  By  j<ar>e  policies  of  unions  *or  r;ovemnent|hf>dif3.  designed  to 
help  the  labor  narket  to  achieve  an  equiliVriJm  wape  structure  (one 
type  of  "incomes  policy"). 

(5)    By  wtf^e  policies  of  unions  or  governgent  fbodies  <lesif^ed  to 
change  vafte  relation!  aj^ainst  the  market  .forccT 
''incomes  p&licy").    **ininun  (or  possibly  also 
tion  could  be  an  exacple/of . svch  policiles. 


(another  type  of 
naxiirum)  wa^e  lef?isla- 


{6)    Ey  changes  in  the 
qualifications  for  diffd 


itive  attractiveness 
int  jobs,  ijiclMinr  b( 


of  and/or  required  ' 
th  environmental 


imp'rovcmenta  and  modif icatljlons  of  the 
within  firms  and  biareaucracies. 


flerarchical  orf^anizatjons 


The  first  four  strategies  nay  be  said  to^bo  bab&ally  "irt  harmony" 
*with  the  market  forces^;  they  are  "harKetHconf^rnS^  policies.  Strat- 
egy 5  implies  attemptif  to  regulate  wa^es  Mtinst  Ihe  market 
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forces  -  "coimteir-narket"  policies. ^  Strategy  6,  finally , paeans  that 
the  relative  attractiveness  of  jobs  is  changed,  wh"«  ch' may.  be  quite 
consistent  with  a  "rarket-confom"  aprroach,  though  the  institutional 
set\jp  is  restructured, 

(^)*;.  Criteria  for  wage  policies 


Two  basic.^and  partly  conQictinr,  principles  of  ware-distribution 
policies  hoVTf  for  a  lonr>  tir.e  >?^en  the  "utility  approach"  and  the 
"efficiency  Approoc**"  -  the  forner  beinF  illustrated  by  the  slogan 
"to  ^verj'body^ccoi^r  to  his  needs",  the  latter  by  th?  slogan  "to 
everybody  according  ttf-vhis  contribution  (or, ability)".    It  is, prob- 
ably correct  to  say  that  the  utility  approach  (or  the  utilitarian 
approach),  with  the  heritage  going  back  at  least  to  Bentham,  is  usu-- 
ally  assumed  to  have  considerably  more  egalitarian  implications  *^han 
the  efficiency  approach;    this  voul4  suggest  that  "needs"  are  usually 
assumed  to  be  more  equally  distributed  thaii  "abilities"*      ,  " 


Sometimes  it  has^  also  been  argued  that  the  utility  approach  ^ 
supr>ortR  the  idea  of  complete  equality  of  income     such  as  when  it 
is-  assured  either  that  everybody  has  identical  tastes  or  that  tastes 
are  randomly  distributed,  vith  the  inferenc<»  (for  instance  by  Lemar) 
that  exnected  utility  (under  uncertainty)  is  naximized.  in  a  society  \ 
if  everybody  has  the  same  incor.e.    In  my  judgement,  this  argvtnent    •  .\ 
cannot  be  accepted;  it  is  nosi  likely  that  individuals  differ  both 
considerably  and  systematically  in  taste.    In  fact       should,  at  least 
to  sore  extent,  be  possible  to  infer  revealed  preferences  from  observa 
tions  of  the  cl^bice  by  individuals  between  leisure  and  variqus  kinds 
(ana  intensity)  of  work.    Thus,  equal  money  incones  would  in  fact  mean 
inequality  of  welfare,  W  to  quote  Milton  /riedman: 

"Given  individuals  vhom  we  are  prepared  to  rjegard  as  alike  in  ability  ^ 
and  initial  resources,  if  some  have  a  greater- taste  for  leisure  and^ 
others  for  maiicetable  goods,  inequality  of  return  through   the  market 
is  necessar:/  to  achieve  equality  of  total  return  or  equality  of  treat- 
ment.   One  mfan  nay  prefer  a  routine  job  with  much  time  off  for  basking 
in  t^e  sun  to  a  nore  exacting  job  paying  a  higher  salary;  another  man 

^    These  two  terms  have  been,  borrowed  from  [xeidner,  1970] , 
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vasf  prefer  th^  opposite.    If  both  were  paid  equally  in  money,  their 
incooes  in  a  cbre,  fundaneatal , "sense  vould  be  unequal.  Sinilarly, 
equal  treatment  requires  ^that  an  individual  ^be  pai<?  rore  for  a  dirty, 
/unattraqjtjve  Job'^thar.  for  a  pleasant  and  revcr«^in^  on<*.    Vuch  observed 
inequality  is  of  this  kind.    Differences  of  roney  inc6^^  affect  differ- 
ences in  otber  oharacteri«Jtics  of  the  occupation  of  trade.    In  the 
Jargon  of  econonists,  they'are  'equalizing  differences'  required  to 
r.ake  the"*vhole  of  tne  *net  advw^ta^^es' ,  pecuViiary  and  nonpecuni*ry , 
the  cwne."    [Friedran,  i/6T,  p.  3^>]['-. 

/       *  ^ 


The  only  doubtful  part  of  this  quotations  is  probably  the  statement 
that  "n\M?h  observed  inequality  is  of  this  kind".    That  must,  as  already 
indic<£ted  ,(pp..249-50)  4epend  very  much  on  which  country  ahd  wat  time 
we  aafS  talking  about,    In^fact,  a  crucial  problem  in  incc^e  distribution 
analysis  is  exactly  to  try  to'  find  out  hov  nu6h  of  e^ia^n^  income  . 
differiences  that  are  x>f  this, kind.  ^  ^  •  . 

/  •     '  '  ' 

There  are  also  a  number  of  "statistical"  factors  that4jh:eate  **measared 
inequality"''of  cUrr^nt  .money  income,  due  to  "conventiorfal  wa/s  of  re-' 
cording  incomes.    Obvious  examples  are  differences  in  the  number  of 
hoxirs  worked,  age,  geographical  idi  fferences  in  cost^  of  living,  dif- 
fereiices  in  expenses  required  to  enm  incomes,  differeAces  in  amount 
and  timing of  investment  in  human  capital,  different  number  of  persons 
who  liv<?  on  the  income  -  and  perhaps  most 'of  all,  differences  ir/  the 
timing  of  incomes,  as  some  people  have  a  flat,  other;^  a  rising  or  fall- 
ing iricome  profile  over  time.    Moreover,  also  short-term,  year-by-year 
fluctuations  in  incpm^  tend  to  exaggerate  difference!  in*liying  stan- 
dards, when  yearly  income  figures  are  used,  as  competed  to  an  analysis 
that  is  based  on  some  concept  of  "pefnanent"  er  "lifetime"  income ,  or 
some  other  type  of  multi period  concept  of  income.    Non-monetary  advan- 
tages,  barter  of  goods  and  services,  and  returns  to  do-it-yourself  work 
may  ilso  "distort"  income  distribution~Strati sties  -  both  phenomena  with 
rather  uncertain  effects  oh  the  measured  vertical  and  horizontal  income" 
distribution  (see  also  pp.  321-325)  • 

When  all  these  consid^ations  are  taken  into  account,  it  is  clear  that» 
figures* on  yearly  mondy  income  (in  particular  before  taxes  and  trans- 
fers)^ without  adjustments  for  number  of  persons,  lau^t  be  a  very  poor 
pix>xy  for  welfare,  and  even  for  the  "economic  resources"  and  pur'chasing 
power  available  to  the  individual,  in  particular  for  aggregate '"data  for 
the  entire  population  that,  include  full-time  middle-aged  employees; 
part-time  employees  of  various  agesi    students,  pensioners,  and  persons 


who  have  been  in  'the  labor  'force,  or  in  the  country,  only  part  of  the 
yeeur',  et-.    Maybe  almoin  task  of  the  economist  should  be  to  yarn 
everyt>o<iy  against  using  statisti  c^  ojql  yearly  money  incomes  in  distribu 
tion  policy  analysis,-  in  particular  without  disaggregating  the  figure! 
on  rather  homogeneous  glroups  in  terms  of  ^ge  and  number  of  working 

hours?  ^'-^ 

.  c  ^  , 

(c)  -Policies  to  influence  the  ownership  of  human  capital 

"Conventional  l^bor.  ihcone"  would  seem  to  account  for  about  tworthirds 
of  total  factor  income  in  most  highly  developed .narket  economies  of 
the  We»t^  if  the  entire  incomes  of  Self-employed  are  classified  as 
capital  income  -  and  73-90  percent  if,  as  sho^d  bp  done,  .imputed 
Iftbor  income  for  self-enployed  is  included" in  the  measure  of  labor*  ^ 
income,  '  " 

As  a  considerable,  though  difficult-to-quantifV»  fraction  of  "conven- 
tional labor  income"  can  b.e  regarded  as  return  on  human  capital,  three 
obvious  ways  of  inHuencing  "labor  incomes"  of  Ipv-income  .groups  are: 
(t)  by  increasing  their  earning  capacity  (relative  to  other  groups) 
by  investment  in  human  capital  (better  health,  education, *ancl  on-the- 
job  training);    (2)  by  increasing  their  capacity  utilization  (relative 
to  other  groups),  i.e,,  hi^er  and  more,  effective  employment;    anc^  (3) 
by  raising  the  wage  rates  for  low-income  jobs  (with  given^qualificata^ojn 
requirements).  . 

Available  studies  from  seve-ral  countries  indicate  that  differences 
in  working  time  (for  instance  hours  per  year)  and. wage  differentials 
probably  are  of  about  the  same  importance  as  explanations  for  dif- 
ferences in  eaj^nings  (factor  incomes)  among  individuals.  Moreover, 
unemployment  and  sick  leave  seem  to  be  particularly  important  fac-  ^ 
,tors^ behind  a  shoA  working  time.^  We  are,  probably  also  entitled  to 
say  that  health,  educa^'ion,  vork  experience  I  reflected  largely  in 
age)  and  sex  (irt  sr<iae  countries  race  as  well>  are  the^most  important 

^   For  references  to  Swedish  3tudio3  in  this  field  see  p.  283-285 
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general  factors,  such  as  schooling,  on-the-job  training**  IQ  and  faaily 
backgroimdy  behind  Uong-tamn)  wage  rate  4i|fferentials  between  indi** 
vi duals.   However,  it  would  seem,  from  available  studies  on  micro  4ata, 
that  It  is  difficult  to  explain  much  more  than  half  of  the  wage  rate 
differences,  and  much  less  of  the  yearly  incjoaes,  by  such^  general  fac- 
tors.   A  considerable-  part  of  the^^bserved  differences  in  wage  rates, 
and*  in  parti  ci/Iar  in  yearly  income  ^tween  ihdivi  duals  seem  to  be  re~ 
lated  to  inteyjndividual  differences  in  personal  characteristics,  i.e. 
differences  in  "natural  abilities",  such  as  intelligence,  common  sense, 
reliability,  initiatiye>  energy,  and  personality  in  general.* 

Grant^ing  the  diff^iculties  and  disadvantages  of  changing  the  age,  sex,, 
and  race  of  individuals  ( 1}  ,*  available  empirical  research  suggests 
that  (1)  full  employment  policy,  (2)  properly  distributed  investment 
in  human  cap! til  through  education,  on-the-job  training  and  ifealth 
care ,  and  { 3 )  the  removal  of  discrimination  on  the  labor  markets  per- 
haps in  particular  of  women  (and  irT^STOtrfe  countries  of  ethni<*l  and 
racial  minorities  as  well)  are  potentially  promising  methods  of  reduc- 
ing the  irigqualitiea  in  the  distribution  of  factor  income.  Perhaps 
public  and  professional  discussion  a^d  analysis  of  Investment  in  human  * 
capital  have  s<5  far  tended  to  put  too  gr«*^  *n  emphasis  on  schooling 
'relative  to  both  on-the-job  tra^iniftg  1an<i^^provements  in  health,  parti- 
cxilarly  for  the  lov-*lhcoffie  groups.    Siaaller  dissimilarities  in  effi- 
ciency  and  profitability  of  firms  would  also  tend  to  reduce  wa^e  differ- 
ences of  emplpyees  in  various  firms. 

A  high  level f of  eiaployment  presumably  requires  both  a  skillful  manige*-  * 

ment  of  aggregate  demand  (a  "Keynesian**^ma<iro  polioy).and,  in  the  short 

run,  some  selective  policies  to  boost  employiaent  in  spebific  sectors, 

including  attempts  to  increase  the  mobility  of  the  factors  of  production. 

In  the  case  of  investment  >n  human  capital,  it  is  important.to  emphasize 

that  it  is  the  distribution  of  the  investment  that  counts,  rather 

than  the  total  volume  of  investment  inj^huoan  capital  in  society.  It 

is  also  likely  ^t hat  the  type  and  quality  of  education,  in  a<jidition  * 

to  the  number  of  school  years,  influence  incomes  considerably.  Avail* 

able  intfernational  studies  -  for  instance    by  [Duncan,  1968;  Kohn,  \ 

<        '  •  *  i 

*  *  $ee  [Mincer,  197^]  for  U.S.  figures,  and  [Holmberg',  t970]  for 
Swedish  figures.  X  / 
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1969;  Jencks,  1972;  Hauser-Sewell-Lutherman.  1973;.*BiUtock-'Fagerlind-' 
Emanuelsson,  197^*;  and  Soderstrom.  197l]  -  suggest  that  income  dif- 
ferences are  related  "more"  to  occupation  than  to  education,  when 
both  variables  are  included  as  ejjplattator^c  variables.    This  is  hardly 
surp^sing,  as  we  would  expect  that  it  is  through  higher  paid  occupa- 
tions that  eaucation  influences  income. «  In  fact.,  if  two  persons  with 
the  same  occupation-have  different  "education,  we  would' expect  that  the 
one  with  legs  education  usually  has  greater  "natur<a.  abilititf^*,  aiid 
there  is 'no  reason  to  expect  that  he  wouid 'have  a  lower  ik^oSe  than  the 
other  person  with' a  higher  education  (and  poorer  naturai^'Sbilities). 

;t  should  be  added  that  the  only  pi'oductivity-ilicreasing  effect  of"  * 
education  is  not  to  increase  the  efficiency  in  work.    Another  im-  ^ 
,portant  a5T>ect^  |s  that  Education  presumably  incret^ses  the  jibility 
of  an  in'divraiiol  to  be  i^fonn^d  about  his/'rightGl'^  in  society  -  t^^ 
bargain  witR'his  employer,  to  take  care  of  his.  leg'«l  ^ghts ,  to, be 
able  to  talk  to  authorities,  to  fill  in  forns*,  etc.    These  abilitd,e3 
are..pro\>abl>  g<*ttinfr  more  and  nrore  important  the  m6re  conplicated 
wia  bi^eaucraticv  society  becomes  -"in  particular  pertiaps  within  the 
expandine:  public^*sectcrr.   '  ^ 


• 


More  generally,  we  may  argue  that  a, considerable  number  of  the  present 
inequalities  of  welfare  are  related  to  inequalities  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  information  -  not  only  of  general  and  job-specific  skills'  rel- 
evant for  work,  .but  also  acquaintance  of  "influenjtial  people",  knowl- 
edge of  how  to\pjfroSch  authorities  -  and;  of  course,  knowledge  about  ^ 
alternative  job  positions  and  investmenj;  opportunities*    Thus,  a 
succtfssful  redistrib^tion  policy  should  probably  rely  heavily  on  in- 
creasing information  generally  ^ong  underprivileged , people  . '  btoreover, 
underprivileged  people;  and  those  wi€>i'a  lower  education,  have  probably 
much  to  gain  if  the  social  and  economic  systems  are  kept  as  simple  as 
possible.    -The  trend  in  many  countries,  today,  as  just  the  opp<isite,  due 
to  more  and  norer  complex  legislation,  and  bigger  and  bigger  bureaucra- 
cies in  the  social  and  economise  fields.  ,  •    ,  V/^ 

Measurements  of  the  return  on  .investment  in  human  capital,  and  the 
el^f^cts  oT  such  investment  oi^  the  distribution,  of  income,  is  still 
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a  highly  controversial  i^ue  in  the  scholarly  literature.    In  the  most 
comprehensive  studies  for  the  U.S.  so  far,  the  studies  by  Jacob  Mincer, 
schooling  seems  to  expljiin  about  one-third  of  the  individual  differ*- 
ences  in  vage  rates,  whereas  accuaalated  investment  in  "hunan  capital"  *• 
as  a  whole,  defined  as  schooling  £lus  post-school  work  experience,  ex- 
plains about  two-thirds  [Vtincer,  197^J  •    The  sane  stuiiies  claim  to  have 
shown  that  over  75  percent  of  the  relative  skill  ^fferentials  in  wage\^ 
rates  (of  close  xto  500  oalfe  employees  in  %he  U.S.  in  1959)  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  (distribution  of  human  capital.    Other,  in  my  judgement 
nuch  less  reliable,  studies  have  indicated  less  influence  of  schooling 
on  wage  rates  and  incoce,  often  less  than  TO- 15  percent  of  the  var?ance 
in  incomes  among  individuals.^  ^There  ar^  several  reasons  for  the  low 
"influence"  of  educatiori  on  the  distribution  of  individual  incomes 
asserted  irt"  these  other  studies:    that  on-the-jc(b  training  has  been 
neglected,;  and  that  appropriate  adjustments  have  not  been  made  for  ' 
differences,  in  hours  worked,  and  for  the  age  ^f  the  individu&ls.  - 

Unfortunately,  all  studies  in  this  field  are  plagued  by  possible 
biases,  in  various  directions,  which ^the  authors  may  not  ,have  fully  ^ 
succeeded  ir^  removing,  or  perhaps  even  disc^rering.    This  is  perhaps 
particularly  the  case  if  the  effects  of  schooling  on^incomes  are  inter- 
preted as  taking  place  via  a  productivity  increase  of"l^e  individual. 
For  instance ,  we  wOuid  expect  an  upward  bias  for  figures  over  the 
'^effects"  of  schooling  on  earning  capacity  (via  higher  productivity) 
to  the  extent  that  the  number  ot  school  years  reflect  Creening 
effect"  of  "inherent  abilities  and  attitudes"  (which  nay  not  have 
been  fully  taken  into  account  in  the  studies)  rathey  than  a  productiva^ty- 


*    For  instance,  a  widely  quoted  study  has  found  that  only  about  20 
percent  of  the  variance  in  earnings  is  explained  by  schooling,  IQ  and 
parental  background  [jencks»  1972J.    Another  well-known  study  found 
that  e^ch  additional  year  of  schooling  for  white  males  (§3-3V  years 
old)  gave  approximately  300  dollars,  i.e.  about  5  percent,  additional 
yearly  income  [Hanoch,  I967]. 

For  i^veden.  Per  Kolrcbejr  ^ried ,  in  a  repression  analysis,  to  relate  in- 
come differences  to  tf^cation,  affe,  branch  and  region.    According  to 
this  study,  people  vi^th  academic  decrees  would  hav^nbout  twice  as  hip^ 
ft  s^ilary  as  the  avera§;e,  when  the  influence  of  age,  -branch*  end  region 
has  been  eliminated.    Seven^/ears'of  schooling  only  would,  ^y  contrast, 
GCcordinf?  to  the  study,  be  "connected"  with  ft  sftlary  of  about  8f  tser- 
r'>nt  of  the  average,  when  the  importance  of  the  other  (studied)  factors 
is  eliminated.    (Tab3,e  A;3  rn  the  Appendix  gives  a  partial  regression 
coefficient  for  education,  expressed  as  the  "effects"  of  education  on 
the  deviations  froA  the  average  income.)     .  ' 
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increasing,  effect  o'f  education.    The  studies  may  also  include  some 
downward  biases  for  the  estimates,  however,  to  the  extent  that 
education  gives  a  "consumption  effect"  during  the  period  of  educa~ 
tion,  or  more  likely  ^perh^s  afterwards.    For  instance,  schooling 
taay  change  the  preferences  of  individuals  in  favor  of  nOn-mOnetary 
variables^  ^which  means*Jk^at  inv^stisfnt  in  human  capital  will  in- 
fluence earn i ng^ capac i ty  i^re  than  actual  laoney  earnings. 

'  <  ■       ■•■  ■  '  ■  • 

(d)    Swedish  figurjesi  ,        ^  •  ' 


Let  U5  l<?ok  briefly  at  the  distribution  of  wage-iacone ,  and  income 
in  general,*  ia'  Sweden  and  its  change  over  time,  starting  with  two 
aspects  on  the  l^orizontal  distribAon,  .namely  wage  differentials 
between  differe^it  industries  for  i3|iuftl  workers,  and  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  >]gabor.    It  would  seem  that  wage  differentiAls.  among 
manual  workers  in  different  industries  iiave  been  gather  stable  during 
most  of  .the  postvar- period  (after  tfieHriftrrowing  that  took  place? 
during  the  Second  World  War), ^except  for  the  very  recent  years,  when 
sobe  reductions  in  wage  different lAls  between  branches  appear  tO 
have  occurred  (Chart  A: 2  in  the  Appendix).    In  fact,  it4 would  s^em 
that  abou*  30  percent  of  the*wage  dispei^sion  among  workers  in  different 
branches  hhs  been  renoved  duriftg  the  last  five  years  [Meidner,  1973].^ 
It  is  possible  that  this  re((uction  in  the  dispersion  is  a  combined 
effect  of  two  factors:'   a  strong  "lov-incoae  profile"  in  wage  bargain- 
ing (a  so-called  "soli.daric  wage  policy")  by  the  labor  unions  (and  the 
government)  during  recent  years,  and  unusually  high  unemployment^  in 
manufacturing  (in  1971-73),  which  redu<»d  "wage  drift''  dur^ing  these 
years  for  skilled  workers  in  soine  manufacturing  industries.    It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  the  equalization  brought  about  during  these  years-  is  a 
permanent  or  a  tenporary  phenomenon. 

Also  wage  differentials  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  havi  fdllen 
in  Sweden.    It^ would,  in-factl^  seem  that  such  dif^ferentials  are  now 
smaller  in  Sweden  than  in  most  other  coxintries.   According  to  inforiaa- 
tion  published  l^ythe  Swedish  Employers*  Con  fe  die  rat  ion  -'apparently  the 
only  Available  figures  -  sUch  wage  differentials  would 'be  only  half  as 
hi^^rrin  Sweden  ^as  in  aost  other  West  and,  even  aoaller  rei^ative  to  East 
European  countries. ^Available  statistics  also  indicate  that  wages  for 
manual  workers  have  increased  considerably  relfitive  to  nonnuinual  wor- 
kers.   In  fact,  the  wages  for  workers  in  manufacturing  have  since  1967. 
to  1973  increased  by  about  12  percent  relative  to  non-academic  white- 
collar  epiployees,  and  by  36  percent  relative  to  state-employed  academic 
persons.  '    .  ^  ♦  , 


Measured  as  the  change,  between  1968  and  1972,  in  th^''"Daxioal 
equalization  coeff  icijent"  within  the  bargaining  area  of  {X)  and' SAF. 

^    SAF  (the  Swedish  Enployers'  Confederation),  [SAF,  1973].  i 
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Thiis,  a  look  only  at  wage  differentials  woul^'. suggest  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  factor  incomes  for  nen  would  W  eiqiected  to  have  t>een  ' 
fairly  unchaftged  during  most  of  the  postwar  pei;fo4,  byt  that  some 
fegualization  has  occurred  during  very.'Veoent  year^.    Hovever,  changes^ 
in  the  composition  and  allocation  of  'the  labor  JJo^ee  may  have  modi- 
fied the  out  c  one  on  thji^.^i9r t  i  c al  d i stribut ion,  jo£i v^e  il ncome .  For 
ijistance,  thj^  contraction  of  some  loV^-vag^e  sector's  and  firms  ^should 
ifeve  evened  out  the  distribution  of  w^e  p.ncocie,  whereas. immigration 
of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  perhaps  'Should  have  worked  in 
the  opposite  direction.    The  expansion  OcC  the^  number  of  white-collar 
workers  relative  to  blue-collar  workers  may  also  have  influenced 
the  "overall"  distribution  of  labor  income,  t^iough  in  a  rather  com- 
pXex  and  unknovn  way.  ''feoreover,  the  gr^t  variation  in  inter- 
indiV^duai  factor  incomes,  even  for  people  in  the  same  industry, 
will  limit  the  effects  of  th^  developments  of  wage  differences  among 
^industries  and  skill-groups  on- the  vertical  distribution  of  overall,^ 
factor  incomes  •  '  i  ^ 

The  Lorenz  cia^e  in  Chart  k  A  for  men  (over  SO  yws  of  age)  su^ests 
that  these  various,  partly  opposing  influences  haVe  in  fact  laJrgely 
cancelled  in  their  effects  on  t^he  overall  vertical  incbme  distribu- 
tion  [Selander-SpAnt ,  1969]  -  at  least  up  to  1971.    (See  also  Table  A:8 
in  Appendix.),  The  position  of  the  curve  was  yery  much  the  same  in  1971 
as  in  1958.     U  fact,  the  curve  looks  rather  siicilar  *to  Lorenz  curves 
for  other  countries  in  Hoftjiwestern  Europe  -  such  as  other  count^iesvin^ 
Scandinavia  aiid  in  the  U.K.     [incomes  in  Postwar  Europe,  19^7. ]  Thus, 
the  ver^'icll  distrit'u^' ic^n  of  factor  income  among  men  in  Sweden  does  not 
seen  to  liffer  signlficar^'ly  froin  otb^r  Northwestern  European  countries, 

A  Lorenz  curve  for  men  plus  women  would  be  expected;  to  show  more 
clearly  a  tendency  to  an  "equalization"  of  incomes*  'The  reason  is 
that  a  great  n>anber  of  rarri^d  woiren  went  out  onto  the  labor  market, 
during  the  last  decade.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fraction  of  married 
wonen  vith  at_le£st  half-* wrk  ou^ide  their  homes  has  increased 
from  about  25  to  afout  50  percent  durinXthe  last  fifteen  years.  As 
a  result,*  a  large  number  of  wonen  have  md^i  froni  zero-incomes  to  some 
*'t>ositive  incoires .    This  is  probably  ^th©  reason  why  Jthe  Ix)renz  curve 
for' all  men  plus  all  women  has  shifted  upwards  between  1951  and  1971 
(Chart  U  B) .    (If  the  curve  he^  been  based  only  on  people  who  are  re- 
corded in  the  taxation  statistics , 'there  wQ>ild  hav6  been  a  shift  down- 
wards of  th'isvLorenz  curve,  suggesting  -  "falsely"  -  increased  in- 
equalities.   The  reason  is  that  a  nunber  of  women  have  moved  from 
zero  incomes  to  incomes  considerably  bel^w^*"*^**  average;  this  *is  why, 
in  Charts  U  A   and^^-we Jiave,  by  schematic  calculations,  included 
all  people  with  incomes  from  zero  apd ^upwards,  thus  ^ven  those  with 
incomes  below  the  minimum  income  included  in  taxation  statistics.) 

Studies  by  Per  Holnber<|  for  Sweden,  in  the  context  of , the  pufelicly 
appointed  so-called  Low-Incone  Conrittee,  intiicate ,  on  the  basis  of 
a  multiple  correlation  analysis,  that  about  half  of  the  differences 
in  vage  income  can  be  "explfliiped"  by  differences  in  working:* t^ie  - 
"    the  other  half  bein^  **exnlained"  by  vare  differentials  [Holnbcre* 
1970].    This  conclusion  Mas.  largely  confin?ed  inji  stu^:/  for  5967  by 
Lars  S6derstr5m  [Soderstrcra,  197)]  . 

The  two  most  important  factors  "explaining"  few  working  hours  would, 
according  to  Holmberg's  study,  be  sick  leave  and  unemployment.  Per- 
ils we  can  draw  the  conclusion  from  this  that  few  working  hours, 
/  ^least  among  men,  depends  more  ofteir^on  a  low^  working  capacity 
than 'on  high  preferences  for  leisure.    ^  According  to  Holmberg,  more 
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CHART  k 

Lorenz  curves  for  veriioal  incomi* 
distri^bution  oefore  tax  in  Sweden 


Source:    Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bernknin^ftt  av  medclvarden,' 
deoiler,  sant  de  bagge  inkomstspridninpsiriltten  haxihala 
^    utj^ynnineskoeCficienten  och  konccntrationskoefficienten 
for  periodcn  1951-1971 »  Stockholm  1975. 
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1966  (a  rftther  "nomal^  year  in  terns  of  employment)  due  to  sick  leave 
-  about  30  percent  of  the  labor  force.    Working  hours  were  lost  through 
unemployiaent  ;of  1*00,000  persons ,  i.e.  about  \0  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  V  • 

Health,  education,  profession,  "vage  and  sex  are^  according  to  t^;iese 
studies,  the  most  important  ^of  the  studied)  explanatory  variables 
for  wage  differentials  among  individuals  (micro  data)  in  Sweden. 
The  studies  by  the  Ix)v-Incone  Committee  also  indicate  that  the  fr£x 
quency  of  low-wage  groups  varies  considerably  between  branches. 
Table  A':  1  in  the  Appendix  summarizes  its  findings  conce3:*ning  the 
distribution  of  onemployment  among  different  socioeconomic  groups;  the 
data  express  the  fraction  of  the  population  in  different  socioeconoiiic 
strata  that  has  experierrced  unenJJloyment  some  time  during  the  year 


Lars  Tundboa,  also  in  the  context  of  the  Swedish  Low- Income  Committee, 
has  made  some  studies  of  people  with,  what  he  calls,  "extrenely  low 
wages'*  [Sundbon,  197l].    Sxindboci  defines  the  concept  as  an  hourly 
rate  of  less  than  Ckr^  7  per  hour  (in  19f^P),  vhich  piewis  that 
ahout  15  percent  of  the  employees  had  vcges  ^elow  the  at  ate  d  level. 
T-wo-tbirds  of  these  people  were  females.    6  percent  of  all  males, 
belonged  to  the  groups  of  people  with  "extrenely  low  wanes",  and 
26  percent  of  all  females.    One  out  of  three  was  below  20  yettrs  of 
age.   Table  A: 2  in  the  Aprenai;}c  gives  the  share  of  eisployees  in 
various  sectors  with  "extrenely  ^low  incomes"  as  defined  here.    As  ^ 
is  seen' from  the  table,  the  frequency  is  particularly  high  for^ 
houseworlcj  but  it  is  also  hif:h  for  hotels  and  restaurants,  hygrefne 
and  sorje  personal  services.   There  are  also  fairly  high  fii^res  in  *^ 
a<5riculture  and  foi'estry,  food  industries,  and  wanu'^acture  of  non- 
metallio  mineral  products  and  retailing.    Only  cJhe-thir<^  of  the 
txtrcEcly  low  paid  are  unionized,  as  conrared  to  three-quarters  of 
other  employees. 

People  were  also  classified  ffbcotdinfi  to  three  social .^oups,  corre- 
spondinp  roushl:^.  to  upper  class,  niddle  class  ^d  workinfr  class. ^ 
Social  group  I,  lasking:  Up  approximately  8  percent  Cof  t^e  pouulation^ 
includes  mainly  nanagcr*  in  large  firms,  profes&i<Jnal  people  and  higher 
public  servants  J  social  group  II,  tnakiog  up  35  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, comprises  owners  of  small  firms  and-- "middle  groupa"  such  as 
technicians  and  lower  and  mid-level  whiter-collar  employees;  social 
group  IJI,  makinr  up  5B  percent  of  the  population,  consists  Tiainly 
of  workers  and  "smali"  .peasants.    The  number  of  people  in  the  group 
with  extrejrely  low  incomes  was  "ne^igible  for  "social  group  I";  it 
was  8  percent  for  social  group  II  ?nd  19  percent  for  social  group  111. 

The  average  incor*  of  people  with  extremely  low  ^ages  was  Skr,  7,1*0,0. 
As- the  "potential"  full  employment  yearly  salaiy  for  ceopl-e  with 
SXr.  5  per  hour  would  be  Her.  11,000  (in  19C7),  it  would  seem  that 
people  with  extremely  low  incomes  are  workinf,  on  the  average,  not 
more  than  pcrhfr-s  two-thirds  of  a  normal  worV.inpr  tiro.    On  the 
averiWe.  their  factual  income  per  year  is  about  ono-third  of  the 


However  -  and  this  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic 
welfare  -  on  a  family  basis,  their  situation  is  mwch  better;  they 
liVe  in  households  where  total  disposable  income  is  "only"  about  20 
percent  below  the  average  for  households. 


{1966); 


average . 
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(e)    Marginal  and  non-iaargin&l  investnent  in  education 

It  oay  be  worthwhile  to  discrxiss,  pciiiewhat  aore  analytically  (theor^- 
.cally)  the  liiiely"  effects  on  the  distribution  of  wage  incoae  of*  school- 
ing emd  onrthe-job  training.    Let  us  start  with  the  case  vhere  tl^e  in- 
vestaent  is  saall  enough  to  validate  the  assumption  that  total  demand 
and  supply  for  labor  of  various  kinds  is  (approximately)  unaffected- 
Investments  of  this  type  shall  be  called  "narginai".    This  case  may  be 
dipscribed  as  a  policy  that  change s^*»p  distribution  of  the  ownership 
ot  human  capital  at  given  returns,    aater  on,  investn^t  that  does  in- 
fluence the  return  -  "non-marginal"  in^staent  -  will'  be  considered. 
(See  {Magnusson,  1971]  for  this  distinction.)   •      ^         *      ^  ) 

e.  1    •^arfdnia-' investnent 

•tareinal  investment  innlies,  schematically  speakinfj,  that  sore  in^ne 
receivers  are  Voved  up**  in  the'^equency  distribution  of  in  core  at 
unchanged  wage  rates  for  each  type  of  job.    Whether  this  should  be 
*  regarded  as  leading  to  a  Kore  or  less* "equal"  distributionv depends, 
of  course,  on  the  two  factors:    (l)    who  p^s  the  returns  on  the  invest 
ment,  and  who  receives  the  returns;    and  (^)  what  we  mean  by  "nore 
equal".    If  the  investment  in  human  capital  takes  place  for  people  at 
the  bottoo  of  the  income  distrilxution,  moving  them  up^closer^^to  the 
middle,  the  income  distribution  would  be  expected  to  change  as  illustra- 
ted  by  the  sh.ift  fron  the  solid  to  the  dotted  curve  in  the  I'eft  part  of 
Chart  la  -  if  the  return  is  higher^ than  the  coit  for  the  individual.  . 
?<!oit  people  would  probably  regard  this  as  a  novenrnt  to  a  "more  equal" 
distribution.  ,  \^ 

A  (rorginal)  inve&trent  in  huran  capital  for  individuals  who  are 
originally  sonewhat  pVove  the  average,  rroving  ther  closer  to  the  top 
of  the  distribution,  would  be  expected  to  change  the  distribution  as 
illustrated  by  a  shift  fron  the  dotted  to  the  solid  curve  in  the 
righ't  part  of  the  same  chart.    Perhaps  most  obsprvers  would  a^ree  to 
regard  thi»  as  a  movement  to  a  "less"equal"  distribution. 

The  first  type  of  investment  co\dd  perhaps  be  identified  with  voca- 
tional training  for  people  with  little  skill,  or  possibly  hi^h*school 
education,  whereas  the  second  type  of  investren^;  could  perhaps  he 
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identified  (in  koS€  cotrntejes)  vith  university  training,  in  oarticular 
specialized  "l^rcCfeSsional"  ecaderic  trainin^r,  for  peoT>l«  vho  vould 
othervise  becone  niddle-clns^  wViite-collar  or  ^>lrue-collar  enroloyees. 
How  shoxjld  (marginal)  investment  in  huwm  capital  for  riddle -incore 
croups-  -  Just  around  the  avewe  -  be  regarded  fron  the  -ooint  of 
viev  of  the  objectives  of  distribution  policy^   The  effect  would,  v 
in  prituriple,  look  liVe  a  shift  rron  the  dotted  to  the  solid  cuwe 
i-n  the  ripht  part  of  Chart  lb.    Perhaps  most  observers  vould  rerard 
this  aa  leading?  to  a  "less  equal"  distribution. 

Thus^  in  conclusion,  we  tiave  to  specify  very  carefully  both  %he  distri- 
bTition  of  educational  benefits  and  our  sociil  preferences  function, 
before  we  answer  the  questioa  about  the  effects  on  the  income  ^istribu-* 
tion  of  tsore  education*  ^  * 

e  «^  ^  Hon-jcaarginal "  investnent  *      »       -  ^  * 

The  conse<juences  for  the  incQSie  distribution  are  ruch  more  corolicffted 
^  in  the  case  of  nony>ar(riTial  inveRtrent  in  htrnian  capital.    There  will 
rtov  1>e  {at  least)  two  additional  effects  of  the  pr^^viou^Xv  mentioned 

*  "rxjvei^nt"  of  individuals , fron  one  education-  and  incorje-level  to  a 
hifJier  one.    First,  wafits  will  tend  to  increase  for  education  rroups, 
for  ^ich  suj^ply  dries  up  relative  to  Krovcps  where  supply  e^^pAnds. 
Second*  ecnoloyers  will  ad^iust  their  standards  concerninf?  required  ^ 
Clualifi  cut  ions  of  the  job  applicants     by  reducing  the  qualification 
,r^oui recent s  in  subrarkets  with  tendencies  to  excess  derand  end  by 
increftsing-  the  requireirertts  in  subnarHcts  with  excess  supply,  a  {find  ^ 

of  "job-rationing  effect".    For,  as  itt  somfe  other  ^markets  of  the  economy,, 

•  ouoh  AS  the  markets  for  credit  and  capital  goods,  we  woul^*(as  al- 
ready suggested;  p. 266)  exttept  that  a  change  in  the  price  is  not 

the  only  adjustment  mechanisn  in  disequilibriuR  situations.  ,  In  fact, 
'      this^is  perhaps  particularly  likelv  to.  b»  ^y>»  c««e  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket.   One  reason  is  that  wage  ^Hanpes,  in  particular  of  course  wage 

reductions,  are  connected  with  psychological  ahd  social  probleijs 

\ '      *  *  . 
concerning  labor-fnanage2ent  relations.    A  second  reason  is  the  exis- 
tence of  stror\g.org?iniz<\tions  in  the  labor  ifarket .    And  a  third^j^aaon 
is  that  fiftnc  which  adjust  the  qualification  requircnents  for  job  ^ 
apT>lic«nts  can  sihultaneously,  change  the  scope  and  intensity  of  in- 
'  temal  education  and  on-the-job <train^hg.    For  instance,  a  fint  nay. 
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*  » 

It  a  situation       excess  dewuid  for  a  specific  ty^e  of  labor,  prefer 
to  accept  joh  applicants  vith  lower  qualifications  (than  earkier) 
and  pay  for  tiheir  <?ducation  and  on-the-job  training,  rather  thaii 
bidding  up  the  wa(«s  0/  those  who  alVe&dy  have  the  "H0it"  qualifica 
tions,  whicli  may  be  coi^i -expensive  fbr  the  firm,  as  then  aso  those 
vho  are  already  in^the  finr  may  d'emand  the  saire  w«jre  increase. 

Thus,  an  analysis  o^'^e  effects  on  the  incore  distribution  of 
changes  in  denand  .wi^^^iupply  of  labor  vitlj,  different  levels  of 
education  would  ba'tob  restrictive,  end  may  occasionally  be  ©is^ 
Reading,  if  change^  in^vApe  rates  are'  aSsxined  to  be  the  only  ad- 
justnent  riechanisnvin  disequilibriuc  situations  on  the  labor  market. 
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let  us,  for  the  purpose  of  the  subsequent  discussion*,  atssume  that 
therft  are  four  levels  of  education  in  a  country:  level  I  (for  in- 
stance defined  as-  at  Eost  si^ven  years  of  schooling  -  "elementaJ^ 
school  training");  level  II  (for  instance  eight  to  nine  years  of 
schooling  -  "grade  school  traininf");  level  in  (  for  instance^  ten  to 
twelve  years  of  schooling  -  "hifih  school  education");  and  le$^  IV 
(for  instance  more  t^an  twelve  years  of  schooling  -  "college  and 
tgiversity  training").    Let  us  also  assume  that  these  levels 
approxirately  correspond  to  four  consecutive  sei^nts  of  the  in-^' 
cone  distribution,  as  described  in  the  context  of  Chart  1.^ 

Suppose  that  a  publicly  financed  investcent  in  human  capital  is 
nade  for  some  people  beloncinf  to  th^I-level  education  group, who 
will  then  experience  increased  earnings.    As  long  as  nonprice  od- 
J«stment5.jijx,the-JLabtyij:arket  are  negl-ectea,  ve-vill  expect  in- 
creased eaimings  also^  for  thTose  who  remain  in  the  I-level  group, 
as  the  supoly  "dries  up"  among  neople  with  this  education.    At  the 
same  time,  wages  will  tend  to  fall  among  people  witji  originally  II- 
level  education,  as  the  supply  of  t^eople  with  ar-proximately  this 
level  of  training  will  increase.    Thus,  the  earlier  dif?cussed.  shift 
from  the  solid    to  tlie  dotted  curve  in  the  left  part  of  Chart  la  of 
the  vertical  income  distribution  is  accentuated  by  the  effects  on 
wage  formation. 

J 

^    Jan  Tinb^rgerThas  wi^r)^ed  recently  witrt  a  deraend- supply  mo^el  of 
several  different  levels  of  education,  though  he  spems  to 'restrict 
himself  to^the  price  (i»e.  wage)  effects,  vithout  considering  the 
"rationing  effects"  [Tinbergen,  1973]  . 
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The  picture  has  to  "be  modifiea  sorcewhatn^^^i^ve  consider  also, the  non- 
price  ("rationing")  r*djustnents,  i.e.  inducedch^Jges  in  the  require'd 
qualifications  for  jot  applicants.    ?'ore  specifically,  ve  wQuld  ex- 
pect that  sope  people  vith  Il-level  education  now  have  to  acceot  jobs 
that  were  earlier  done  by  I-level  people*    This  is  sicply  another 
cechanisn  by  which  the  eaminics  of  II -level  erployees  will  tend  to 
fall,    A  more  irportent  nodification  Ts^ti^at  soc.e  reople  in  the 
^Thigher  echelons"  yith  I-level  education  vill'nov  be  pushed  down  to  \ 
less  qualified  jobs  because  of  %he^  increased  availability  of  people 
with  I I-levelv training.    Thai,  the  qualitative  condusiojis  presented 
above  have  to  be  zabdified  on  one_ point:  some  "hipher  echelon"  rroups 
among  people  vith  I-level  educa^on  jaifht  experience  a  fall  in  their 
eaminfs,  which  nodifies  the  earlier  discussed  eaualization  effects 
of  investment  in  huiar  capital  for  lov-£ncore  peoT>le.    Similar  effects 
will  occur  in  the  case  of  education  for  ot'nrt*  levels. ^  ^ 

Tt  is,  of  course\  of  interest  to  analyze  the  effects  of  otiier  distri- 
bution of  educatio^i^n  a  similar  way.    For  instance,  let  us  suppose 
that  non-marginal  'investiaents  take  place  for  people  with  originally 

III-  level  education,  increa^ng  the  number  of  people  with  IV-level 
education  and  reducing  the  number  of"  people  with  Ill-level  education. 
As  long  as  only  "pxire"  wage  adjustaents  are  considered,  earnings  will 
tend  to  increase  not  ortly  for  the  benefactors  of  this  investment,  but 

>also  for  those  who  remain  in  the  g^oup  with  Ill-le^l  education,  while  ^ 
people  who  already  previously  had  IV-level  education  will  tend  to  ex-  ^ 
perience  a  fall  in  their  earnings. >  The  I'all  in  earnings^  for  the  IV-  ' 
level  education  group  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that "some  people  with 

IV-  level  education  now  have  to  accept  jobs  that  were  previously  done 
by  Ill-level  people.  Howeve'r,  another  effect  of  the  "up-grading"  of 
requirements  is  that  some  people  in  the  "higher  echelons"  of  the  groups 
with  Ill-level  education  will  be  pushed  down  to  less  qualified  jobs, 
and  possibly  experience  a  fall  in  their  earnings-  The*latter  effect 
modifies  the  equalizing  effects  on  wage  rates  of  the  non-marginal  in-  , 

, 'Vestment"  in  human  capital.  "* 

*    In  a  study  by  Lester  Inurow  ['^urov,  1072),  the  price  (waKe)  effects 
and  the  rationinr  effects  are  treated      belohginj  to  two  different  models 
with  different  conclusions  in  each,  rather  then  .es  the  corbined  ^effects 
of  two  •inultaneou'«ly  otieroting  nechnnisros  in  the  saire  nodel,  as'  is 
attempted  here.    The  price  effect!  were  analyzed  by  what. he  calls  a 
"wage  competition  model",  and  the  rationing  effects  hy  what  he'Cills  a 
"job  corcpetition  model".  *  u. 
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Similar  considerations  hold  for  investment  in  hunan  capital  -^liat  moves 
people  fron  Il-level  to  Ill-level  education.    There  will  tend  to  be  an 
equalization  of  incone  for  people  belonging  to  the  education  levels  II 
relative  to  III,  except  that  wages  for  sone  higj^r-echelon  people  in  ^V-*^ 
level  II  will  tend  to  fall  because  of  stiffer  qualification  requirements' 
-  when  the  nuaber  of  Ill-level  people  §oes  up. 

Thus^-heforp  anything  has  been  specified  about  the  distribution  (and 
financinp:)  o"**'  ^"^vestrent  itt  education,  not  nuch  car  be  said,  in  gen,e'ral, 
alJOUt^the  effects  on  the  distribution  of  incorr*,    Moreover,  how  ve 
evaluate  the  effects  depends  Ver^ nu(?lr-,^n  our  attitudes  towards  the 
increase  in  inccrjes  for  those  vhb  fi^^inA'e  education  relative  to  those 
who  are  already  m  the  higherje<^ic^tion  ^7rot2r>,  as  w^li  p%  hovwe 
evallfate  the  effects  on  incotres  i>f  the  lover-echelon  and  theXhigher-*^  I 
echelon  groups  a-TOn?  leonle  who  do  not  obtnin  further  educatiwv        <  •^♦^ 
(the.  first  one  liicely  to  f^et  hi^?ier,  the  latter  likely  to  get  lov^r,' 
wafces).  ' 


'•ore:over,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  difference  arrong;  individuals  in 
their  ability  to  absorb  training  is  so  lar^e  that  inter-individual 
differences,' Vithin  all  education  ^rrours,  iray  increase  considerably 
also  those  who  obtain  rbre  scboolinf  and  training*    The  educa-" 

tiorfal  systerp  nay,  so  to  snealc,  have  e  lev<*raRe"  effect  on  the  Personal 
abilities  of  people,  and  this  leverrr**  f^^nf^  p^a^v  difff»r  ^^lorrrously 
among ^dirferent  persons.    Thus,  even  if  appropriately  distributed 
!  invastoe^nt  in  human  capital  may  even  out  the  distribution  of  hufiian 
capital  between  cert'ain  aggregates  (segments)  of^the  population ,^ 

 inter-individual  differences  in  abilities  ipay  inc^eas<^^ln  a  great 

nUfcber  of  cases . 


The  problem  is  accentua^ed^if ,  as  seems  likely,  there  are  systematic 
differences  in  this  leverage  effect  on  children  from  different  homes  - 
in  addition  to  the  influence  of  inherent  abilities- ^ such  as  "early 
IC;'*  etc.).    For  instarce,  let  us  aasune  that  the  effects  of  education 
are  stronrer  for  children  from  fairilies  with  "high  profusions'*  and 
hijgher  education  (ascureed  to  have  relatively  high  ancones  as^ellj* 
Th*n  a  f^eneral  expansion  of  education  could  conceivpbly  »result  in 
nore  rather  than  fewer  inequalities  in  earnings,  as  the  effects  of  the 
educational  inmts  may  increase  the  scholastic  abilities  norc  for 
children  fron  hi^?h~income  groups  than  for  children  from  low-income 
groups. 


erJc  '  .    8a6  - 
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Technically  speaking,  let  us  assune  a  production  function  for  scholastic 

♦  * 

abilities  of  the  fona  A.  »  f{S,F)^  where  A  «  sc+iolastic  abilities 
S  =  school  inputs  and  F  =  parents*  scholastic  abilities,  the  latter 
po^^ibly  correlated  vith  incoffie.    Our  hypothesis  is  then  that  the 
partial  derivative  |^  is  an  increasinf  Ainction  of  F,  ( |g'^p  >  0),  and 
that  increases  in  S»  as  hei'n;:  actually  financed,  result  in  increases 
J,n  life  incon'e.    This  point  emphasizeij,  a^ain ,  the  ialy>rtance  of  how 
an  expansion  of  ii^vestT.ent  in  huaan  capital  is  distributed  aaong  * 
different  individuals  and  social  groups. 

It  vas  earlier  nointed  out  that  subsidization  of  investment  in 
physicail  capital  is  rot,  in  the  lon^j:3ah,     very  pronising^  way 
to  red\ace"the  private  return. on  capital,  as  investment  incentive  falls 
Dy  lOTrfer  returns.    Ve-nay,  after  a  while,  run  into  a  sbnewhat  simxlar 
problem  in  the  case  of  investment  in  human  capital  as  well:  falling 
(private)  return  on  investment  in  Ij^a&n  capital  jsay  sooner  or  later 
reduce  the  interest  in  undertaidng  such  investcjent .    The  volume  may, 
of  course,  be  kept  up  by  public  subsidies  to  this  type  of  investment. 
However >  if  people, -are  not  willing  to  accept  a  reduced  private  return 
on  husan  capital,  the  f4ll  in  earnings  in  response  to  increased  supply 

will,  in  a  long-run  perspective,,  not  nore  than  offset  the  value  of  the 

> 

increased  subsidies;    the  mechanism  for  this  offsetting  process  is,  of 
course,  that  the  demand  for  (higher)  education  will  tend  to  fall  if 
the  capital  value  cf  reduced  earnings  on  iiigher  education  tends  to  be 
greater  than  the  capital  value  of  the  subsidies. 

.   C  .         »  ■  ■ 

There  may  be  some\asic  differences,  however,  be^^een  subsidies  to 
investment  in  physical  capital 'and  in  h«nan  capital.    T^r  instance,  it 
is  l>orhaps  easier       achieve  a  dis^pers^d  ownership  of  hxsnan  capital 
than  of  physical  capital,  as  the  fomer  is  embodied  in 'millions  of 
individual  human  beings.    Moreover,  there  eay  presently  exist  con- 
siderable "rents"  for  some  professional  groups  where  entrance  barriers 
to  specialized  higher  education  have  for  a  long  time  limited  supply. 

In  such  areas >  increased  educatinn  rould  havp  ponsiderable  <»ffe^t<?  on 
 '  —  .  — ^ 

the  earnings  of  the  group  concerned  without^ any  tendency  to  a  fall  in 
the  supply  of  persons  with  such  education^    physicians,  dentists, 
engineers,  etc.  are 'good  examples  of  such  groups  in  many  countries. 
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The  income-distribution  effects  of  education  (including  on-the-job 
training)  are  probably  aost  obvious  where  lov-  or  middle-income  groiiqps 
^experience  an  increase  in  their  productive  capacity  by  way  of  the 
better  education;    in  thi?  situation  we  would  expect  an  income  redis- 
tribution effect  in  the  case  of  both  marginal  and  non-marginal  invest- 
Dent.    In  the  ceise  of  marginal  investment  th^re  will  be  effects' on  the 
eaurxungs  of  an  individual  even  if  education  functions  only  as  a  "screen- 
ing device"  fdr  "natural  abilities";    employers  may  expect  a  higher 
^  return,  and  smaller  ri^s,  among  the  groups  which  now  have  certificates 
of  successfully  completed  higher  education,  and  hence  pay  more,  at 
least  initially.    The  issue'  is  more  complicated  in  jthe  case  of  non- 
ja&rginal  investment.    However,  some  income  redistribution  effects  would 
probably  occur  also  here^  as  employees  with  more  education  would  be 
expected  to  itensilV  their  search  for  employment  among  hij^er-paid  jobs. 

It  is  important  ta  poin^  out  that  the  whole  discussion  above  has 
asstuaed  a  fdven  demand  side  for  people  with  different  education.,  Thus, 
the  discussion  relied  on  a  comparison  of  two  income  distributions  at 
c  ;p.ven  point  of  time,  at  alternative  levels -and  distributions  of 
education,  but  with  given  demand  for  people  with  different  educatiort. 
What  the  development  will  be  over  time  depends,  of  course,  also  on  how 
the  demand  for  various  skills  and  abilities  develops  relative  to,  supply^ 
To  some  extent,  the  development  in  demand  is  independent  of  what  happens 
on  the  supply  side".    In  that  case,  the  effects  of  changes  in  education 

^will  be  stated 'above,  xegardle,ss  of  irfiether  Remand  actually  changes  or 
not,  as  the  effects  have. to  be  defined  as  the  difference  between  two 
stiiges  (or  paths)  -  one  factual  and  one  hypothetical.    However,  it  is 
possible  that  increases  in  supply  will  to  some  extent  tend  tg  enlarge 
demand  (in  the  sense  of  a  shift  in  the  demand  curve  for  e^ycated  em- 

"ploy^s),  as  information  about  the  usefxdness  of  educated  people  might 
increase  when  the  number  of  educated  i>eople  in  society  becomes  greater. 
For  instance,  people  with  a  certain  education  may  try  to  employ  others 
with  about  the  same  education,    lliis  would  tend  to  reduce  the  equaliza- 
tion effects  of  investment  inhuman  capital. 

One  basic  reasdn  why  the  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  education 
during  the  last  two  .decades  in  many  countries  does  not  seem  to  have* 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  any  (substeuitial)^  equalization  of  t^e  distribu- 
tion of  factor  income  is  probably  that  the  distribution  of  education 


/ 

/ 


/ 
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♦among  the  stock  of  people  h€ts  noy  chfenaed  v&ry  mucl4^[0ECD  Study  197^] » 
„One  reason  why  the  distribution  of  education  has  n6t  become  jnuch  more 
^  equal'  in  the  West*-European'' countries  is  that  relatively  low  educated 
foreim  labor  hAs  increased  its  share  of  the  labor. force  during  the 
post-World  War  Ir  period  7  eonstiiutyi^  abobi  25  percent  of  -^he  labor 
force       Switzerland,  12  percent  in  West  Germany  and  7  percent  in 
Sweden,  but  less  than  l.j^rcent  in  Norway  -  to  mention  some  examples 
on  the  spectrum  for  high-  to  low-imigration  countries 

il 

Because  of  these  circumst^ic^s  there  jis  no  reason'         we  should  expect 
*that  the  distribution  of  factor  income  should  have  chang^very  much. 

♦    If  we  also  argue  that  the  demand  for  educated  people  has  most  likely 
increased  over  "^ime,  owing  to  the  technical  and  institutional  develop- 
ment, it  is  quite  nctttiral,  aj;id  follows  frofii  simple  demand-supply  anal- 
ysis, thut  the  distribution  of  fac'tor  incomes  has  not  become  appreci- 
ably more  equ^  during  "the  course  of  the  post-World  War  II  period*.  It 
would  be  a  misuse  of  pric«?.  theory  to  assert  'that  dem^d-supply  analysis 
"does  not  hold"  ^or  tfce  labor  market  because  the  distribution  of  factor 
income  hflis  not*  b^en  equalize'd  Sdong  wit'h  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 

.   education  (due  to  tne  modest  change  in  the  distribution  of  education, 
and  to        increase  in  demand  for  skilled  people).  ^'  ' 

There  are,  however,  as  already  suggested  (p.  265-66);  some  possibilities 
of  deliberately  influencing  the  demand  for  various  types  of  labor  -  for 
instance,  by  subsidies  to  labor  &osts  for  firms  using^ handicapped  and 
people  wi^h  little  education,  and  taxes  jDn  the  use  of  employees  with 
long  and  expensive  education.    Such  policies  could  be  an  important 
iiltemative,  or  complement,  to  attempts  at  influencing  wage  rates  by 

,  bargain^i^,  incomes  policy,  and  minimum  wage  legislation*    In  particular, 
taxe^/^ubsidies  are  consistent  with  a  high  3«vei^0f  employment  for 
people  .with  low  education  and/or  various  kinds» of  handicaps,  whereas^ 

,  "solidaric  wage  policies"  and  minimum  wage  legislation  often  tend  to 
create  unemployment  for  the  groups  that  are  Supposed  to  be  helped-  In 
terms  of  the  pre\d.oualy  presented  terminology  (p»  275)tax/3ubsidy 
programs  to  I/iris4cnce  the  distribution  of  demfi^d  forprarious  types  of 
Smpioyees  (n^lhod  2  oh  page  275) aJ^e,  "market  c6nfo»£^,  whereas  the  three 
instruments  liust  mentioned  (corresponding  to  method  5  on  page  275)often 
hiive  to  be  rtaracterized  as  "counter-market"  policies* 
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Studies  of  micro  data  shali  perhaps  never  be  expected  to  explain  the  ' 
bulk  of  the  differences  in  incorae  by  the  help  of  "geAfiriil"  variables, 
such  as  education,  on-the-job  training,  family  background  or  even  IQ. 
there  are  so  many  individual  differences  in  personality^that  create 
dispai'ities  in  income  which  can  never  be  explained  by  "general"  factors 
such  as,  these.    We  would  expect,  as  always  in  the  social  sciences,  that 
'general"  variables,  such  as  education,  are  more  effective  in  explain- 
ing differences  between  groups  of  individuals,  rather  than  in  explain- 
ing inter-indi vidua!  differences  in  micro  data.    By  way  of  comparison, 
.income  explains  the  bulk  of  differences  in  consumption  between  large 
ag>q:eg^tes  of  individuals^  even  though  it  offers  an  .explanation  'for 
only  a  small  fraction  of  inter- individual  differences  in  consumption; 
in  fact,  yearly  income  seems  to  ex]^lain  only  about>  10  percent  of  the 
inter- individual  varianc^^in  conguoption  in  a  country  such  as  Sweden 
[jhare,  19?9J. 

What  is  r^maritable  then  is  not  that  many  scholars ,  such  as  Jencks 
[l9T2j,  have  been  unable  to  explain  more  than  perhaps  10  perc^ent  of 
variance  in^  income  by  education  on  the  basis  of  micro  data  but  leather 
that  others,  such  as  Jacob 'Miricer  [l97'0>have  been  able  to  explain  at 
least  half  of  the  variance  in  income  by  thp  schooling,  on-the-job 
training  and  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

MoreoVer,  the  fact  that  differences  in  a^e,  preferences  and  personal 
^characteristics  that  ..are  not  well  caught  by  IQ  tests  may  be  respon- 
sible for  a  larger  fiaction  of  incoiie  differences  than  is  education, 
is  in  no  wa^  t  proof  that  changes  in  the  distribution  of  education 
.cannon  Have J^rtant  effects  on  'the  distribution  of  income;  after 
all,  education  can  rather  easily  be  changed  by  policy  actions,  whereas 
age  caiihot,  and  I(i  and  preferences  may  be  difficult  to  influence  in  a 
predictable  way.    Thus,  even  tfTotigh  reo^ht  studies  on  micro  data  warn 
us  about  the  limitations  of  education  in' income  distribution  policy, 
the  "pessimistic"  c<Jnci»sions  by  ^ncks  [l972] ,  Thurow  [l9T2]  and 
others  are,  in  my  judgemen^,  not  warrcuitedl    Even  if  only  a  modest 
fraction  of  the  vari/ince  in  income  could  be  explained  by  education  on 
micro  data,  that  would  not,  necessarily  mean  that  the  partial  derivative 
of  incone  with  respect  to  education  is  small  for  individuals,  or  groups 
of  individual^,  relative' to* what  is  requii^ed  for  Aising  educational 
policy  as  a  tool  in  redistribution  policy.**^  — 


e.3  ^Swedish  experiences 

Alrost  any  country  could  be  used'  as  an  illustration  of  t1j,o  exr^ansion 
of  investr.ent  in  huran  car^ital  durinp  tht*  lost  decades.    In.  Sveden 
the  expansion  of  expenditures  on  education  has  be^n  about  5  .1  percent 
T^r  year  in  re«l  terrr.^;  these  expeiv?it«r<>G  have  incr-^ased  fror  about 
3  r)ercent  of        in  1050  to  6.3  rorcent  in  For  health  -  an- 

other irportant  corponent  of  investirent  in  huran  capital  -  the  ex- 
pansion in  real  terms  has  been  6.3  percent  per  year  during  the  same 
period;    the  fractHon  of  GNP  of  these  expenditures  has  increased  from 
2.^  to  6.U  percent.  *^  ^ 

The  expansion  of  education  TRay  al«o  be  described  by  fipurfs  over  the 
fraction  of  r^opl^  jn  vHrious  «Re  ffrounn  Vhat  attends  school.  This 
is  illustrated  m  Chart  5,  which  certainly  supports  the  general  hotion 
of  an  '*e*3vcftt zonal  ^xnlosion"  aurinr  the  rost-Vorld  Vor  TI  p^^riod. 


^  295  ;^ 

^  ch;\rt  5 

Perc<^ntage  in  different  »ge  gro^p3*<>f  fuimifag  students 


AMtuin  T*rM  1060 


UJjj  7-13  y«*r«  ^  '15  y«ars 


|.17-19  y«*r«  '    /      (]!}]  ^5-29  ywra  . 


SonrC9$:  SOU  1955:  3l»  "Arbetskraftibehovet  inom  /ffentlip,  verkswnbet^i 
C^entral  Bureau  of  Statistics  "Stati«tic4l  Abstract  of  Sweden", 
1963,  and  Statistical  Reports  ^  U  1973yQO. 
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Thu^,  &  substiritiea  amQunt  of  young  people  now  receive'^the  types  of 
.education  that  are  "required"  to  mov6  up  to  the  "white-collar"  and 
profes^onxa'"  jqb^,  which  tradilfionally  have  been  in  the  "above-the-' 
average",  and  e\ren  "^igjr"^,. income,  brackets.^  ' 

The  stocX-oi:  students  at  univefsities  has  increased  by  some  125  per- 
cent  «inceM06q,  (thart  A:l  in  the  Appendix)-    In  fact,  this  is  now 
,    about  7o  percent  of  the  entire  stock  of  ,^ople  in  -the  lubor  market 
with  university  tra?iaing.    Th'u^,  we^'would  expect  a  continuation  of  the 
proc<?ss,af  <i  rapidly  increased  supply  of  college  .(university)  trained 
people  xn  the  la^or  market  didring  the  seventies  -  i.e.  a.  rapid  increase 
in  ^ne  number  of  people  with  "iV-leva  education"  in  the  labor  market  - 
probably  with  tendencies  t'q.,fexcess  supply  in  the  labor  narKe^t  for  these 
'  groups.       '  •  '  '-v      ^  •    ,  '  ♦  ,  - 

Moteov^V,  students  in  secondary'  schools  during  the  sixtiep  largely 
.  chose  theoreti-cal  lin^s  of  education  in  hi^  zthooXi  ("gymnasium").. 
This  means  that  w^  can  expect  a  rani^  increai^e  inH^ie  stock  of  people 
looking  for    white-cdHar"  jobs  also  below  the  "orofessional  academic'* 
levelled  t^helrefbre  probably -tendencies  to  exws  sUDPOy  also  for 
white-collar  e;splo,yees  below  the  leveltf  that  have  received^  academic 
training  -  »rb«maticlilly  speaking  neoplo  with  Illrlevel  education. 

'Ve  cim^  in  fact,  see  how,  in  the  Swedish  labor  market,  there  is  al- 
ready  increasing  unenploynent  both  for  people  with  acadenic  training 
wid  for  other  white-collar  employees  -  a  rather  new  phejjonenon  in 
Swe^en|  thir.  is,  for  people  with  acadenic  training:,  illustrated  ia 
Chart  6.    At  the  sane  tine,  ther,e  bvc^  in  particular  durinf?  the  bpor.s, 
vacancies  for  nony  ,typ6s  of  blue-collar  work^C?.  ^ 

'In  a  long-run  perspe?ctive  (fbr  instance  one  decad^?)  we  would  ex- 
pect that  these  dramatic  changes  in  the  supply  of  labor  anon.r  people 
with  different  training  wii;  have  c<»T*ider«hle  ^ifrects  on  wage  rela- 
tions for  different  joh^.  and  even  more  -  due  to  stif fer  "rationing" 
of  jobs  and  the  "screening"  of  applicants  -  for  neople  with  different 
.yducation.    Thiff  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  empirical  finding, 
in  a  study  usinfj  data  fror  q  trt:m  number  of .  countries',  that  the  higher 
the  enrollment  of  students  in  one  educational  lev^l  relative  to* the 
preceding  one,  the.  lower  is  the  rate  of  return  on-investment  in  the 
former  level  LPsachali>fOulos,  1973,  Chap,  l]  . 


J    The  chart  reflects'  the  introduction  of  a.  c'onpulsoiy  9-year  school'- 
ing  during  the  fifties^(age  groups  up  to  about  15- 16  years),. and  the 
voluntary  decision  by  children  (and  their  parents),  to  strive  for  12 
years  of  schooling  during  the  sixties  (approximately  age  groups  up  to 
•17-19  years).    On  the  university  level  -  corresponding  approximately 
to  education  .above  thevsecond  year  of  a  US  college  -  the  fraction  olT 
an  age^group  that  studies  has  increased  from  about  *5  to  about  25  per- 
cent since  19^50, 

In  the  context  of  our  schematic  discussion  earlier  in  tenss  ,of  ^ 
fbur  education  levels,  perhaps  we  can  say  that  educatiou  level  II 
expanaed  rapidly  during' the'  fifties  (students  in  the  age , groups 
15-1*5  years),  whereas  level  III  (17-19  yeArs  of  age),  and  to  some 
extent  lev^l  IV  (20-20  years  o^  age),*  exnonded  rapidly  during  the 
sixties.  '  ^ 


:  90.4:  . 
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Xhus,  we  can  «xpect  that  tho  market  will  "ask"  for  an  increase  in  the 
wages  of  many  tyi>es  of  nanual  workers  relative  to  certain  types  of 
white-collar  employees,  including  university  trained  people.    We  would 
also  expect  that  people  with  lower  academic  training  will  have  to 
accept  jobs  which  were  earlier  never  even  considered  by  people  with  ' 
academic  training. 

It  is,  in  fact,  possible  that  this  process  has  dlready  started  in 
Sweden,  from  about  the  mid-sixties',  as  illuslrated  by  Chart,  7,  accord- 
ing to  which  B.A»s  in  business  e<ionomiq$,  dentists  (in  national  ser- 
vice), technical  college  engineers  and  secondary  school  teachers' have 
experienced  a  fall  in  their  incomes  relative  to,  for  instance,  metal 
workers  and  semi  qualified  white-collar  workers  (the  latter  "represented" 
iii  the  chart  by  bus  drivers /ticket  collectors).    Thus,  some  narrowing 
of  wage  differentials  may  already  have  occurred  between  people  with 
academic  training  and  others  from  about  the  middle  of  the  sixties* 

Ve  would^  of  course,  expect  all  this  to  rcsi.lt  ir.  less  will^nmess 
to  underteH*  theoretical  training  both  on  the  secor.<iary  level  and  on 
thflf-Mniversity  level,  which  sooner  or  later  will  nodil^^,  or  even 
reverse,  the  fall  in  relative  incores  of  neor^Ie  vit'a  Rcadv^-.ic  trrinin^. 
Such  a  drop  in  enrollment  has  •Actually  already  taken  place  in  the 
early  seventies  in  Sweden  (for  an  illustration  on  the  university  level, 
see  Chart  A:l  in  Appendix).    The  Swedish  experience  suggests  that 
students  at  all  levels, react  very  strongly  and  rapidly  (within  one  or 
a  few  years),  in  their  choice  of  education,  to  information  on  changing 
prospects  in  the  labor  narket  -  ^uch  faster,  in  fact,  than  do  the 
authorities  in  for  instancg  their  planning  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
educational  system"!    It  is,  in  fact,  possible  that  students  "overreach" 
in  the  sense  that  cycles  of  educational  choice  will  emerge  -  similar  to 
the  well-known  pig  cycles  in  price  and  production  analysis. 

PJfoblems  * 

Sooner  or  later. we  night,  of  course,  run  into  a  situation  where  distri- 
bution and  cdlocation  aspects  in'  education  policies  cor.e  into  conflict 
"with  each  other  in  the  sense  that  {subsi<?ized)  invest.'iient  in  human 
capital  that  is  regarded  as  desirable  from  the  paint  of  view  of  income 
distj:ibution  policy  yields  a  social  rate  of  return  far  below  alternative 
investment.  .  * 


Several  co(Unt?ies  ney  already  be  in  this  situation,  ?i^r^ir.n  particu- 
larly in  the  ca^e  of  rather  reneral  "liberal  a2;ts''  a.id  social  science 
college  and  university  education*    H^iucatior.  tr.en  perhat>s  larr.ely  be- 
comfjs  (l)  an  oxponsive  "screening  device"  for  "natural  ebilities"  and 
"individual  attitudes",  (2)  ar.ethodof  molding  pref^»^rcnces,  values 
and  opinions  of  individuals  (in  a  rather  un>:r.ovm  voy),  and  (3)  nos^i- 

bly  a  cosiponcnt:  of  pr.vatc  consun;?tion  during  the. tire. of  studying 
y 
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(the  Xa^t^ntion(?d  point  r^1>ing  on  a  rather  idealistic,  perhaps 
naivfe,  notW^abo\|t  'studies  l.^^' 

Then  a  tradeoff  bctveea  alio  cat  ion\6nd  ir.core  distribution  aspects 

becoce  nec^ssar/.   'Should  that  tro^^-o ff  analysis  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  higher  education  has  expanded  "excessively"  froo  the 
point  or  view  of  econccaic  efficiency,  several  alternative  measures 
could  be  conteEplated,  possibly  in  ^abination:    (l)  to  let  the  costs 
of  noncompulsory  education  be  borne  by  those  receiving  it;    (2)  to 
more  strictly  ration -pi  aces  at  the  tchools;    or  (3)  to*  change  .the 
content  of  education  (e,g.  by  the  xJevelopment  of  vacational^  ori- 
ented studies,  such  as  in  conmunity  colleges  in  the  U.S.). 

It  is  important  to  note,  hovever,  (1)  that' trade-offs  betveen  distribu- 
tion and  allocation  aspects  shiDuld  be  ir.tertpr^->'pl .  and  (2)  that  it 
is  danceroxis  to  Btxke  then  ver:(  liayti .    For  instance,  if  sor.e  future  * 
differentials  in  factor  incones  are  renoved  (by  apr^ropriately  distrib- 
uted) inve€tments  in  himan  capital  today,  it  ray  be  less  neccissary  in  . 
the- future  to  use  oth<»'r  r^thods  to  bring  about  ir.cor«  equalisation,  ^ 
such  as  progressive  taxes  or  pHce  and  wa^e  reeulations  -  nethods 
which  are  also  connected  vi-^h  various  costs  and  disutilities  for  the  ^ 
econory. 

Actions  designed  to  influence  labor  derand  nay  also  be  connected 
with  severe -problens  -  as  alreac^v  hinted  at  (pp.  266-67)- For  in- 
stance, taxes  on  the  use  of  high-wage  enployees,  designed  to  reduce 
,the  (after  tax)^  relative  wage  rate  for  this  type  of  labor  ray  re- 
suit  in  static  allocation  losses  because  the  niar/?in,al  rates  of  sub- 
stitution in  the  production  process  between  various  tyoes  of  labor, 
will  no  Ipnger  correspond  to  the  relative  wage  rates,  and  hence  to  the  - 
valuft  of  the  mar;dnal  product,  fof  the  employees.    As  a  consequence 

^    Recording  to  a  conprehensive  conparisorj  of  e.":pirical  studies  on  the 
rate  of  return  of  education  in  various  countries  by  C.  Psacharopovilos, 
the  (social)  return  to  education  is  now  often  scalier  than  the  return 
on  physical  assets  in  developed  cpuntries  -  considerably  smaller  for 
post-grtiduate  education  (corresponding 'to  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  education) 
[P^acharopoulos,  1973>  Chop.  1  j . 

The  notion  of  education  as  a  "screening  device"  has  becone  hi/rh  fashion 
in  recent  years,  two  of  the  pioneers  being  the  Arerican  sociologist 
Ivar  mre  t^rg,  197ci]  and  the  British  economist  Peter  Wile?  [vilcs, 
1972J.    A  formalization  is  made    irt  Qlrrow,  1973].. 
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the  transfonactipn  curve  'ir*  the  prodliction  systeo  of  the  economy^  , 
denoting  the  Vroduction  frontier",  vill  then  "shrink".  •  Subsidies 
to  labpr  in  Ipv-income  groups,  desi^gned  to  itaprove  their  wtges  aay 
result  in  sone«static  inefficiencies,  too,  though  in  ay  judgement, 
usually  laich  less  than  wage  regulations  (minimum  va^e^regulations),  as 
the  latter  often  jresult  in,  uneaployment . 

The  proljlecs  change,  of  course,  if  ve  cove  from  the  first-best  vorl4» 
where  all^  carginal  conditigns  for  efficiency  and  op^inality  are  ful^ 
filled,  to^a*  world  with  nonefficicnt  'allocations,  for  instence,  due 
to  rdnimun  wage  legislation  and/or  "soliddric  wage  jxjlicies"  liy  labor 
unions/    Supixjse  that  various  Vypes  of  w^ofe  regulations,  or  piono-' 
TOlistic  elements  in' the  labor  r:arket,  tend  to  keen  </p]^es  for  low- 
wage  groups  considerably  ahove  the  value  of  their  nargrnal  product, 
with  Subsequent  tindencies^  to  un^nploynent.    Then  a  general  suhsidy 
to  lov-vape  lator  (often  T)cople  with  handicaps  And /or  poor  education) 
nay  be  an  efficient  nethod  -  in  this  "second-best"  situation  not 
only  to  boost  incor«s  for  people  in  this  ^roup,  but.  also  to  he^p 
then  to  becoiTiC  einployed  -  ahd  thereb;/  improve  the  F.ftcroeconoric 
allocative  efficiency  in  the  econony.^  The  subsidy  will  then,  in 
fact,  reduce        losses  in  economic  efficiency  that  are  created  by 
niniaum  wage  le^^islation  or  "solidaric- policy'**  * 

Also  K^thods  designed  to  reirove  ironopollstic  elcr.^nts,  such  as  • 
***closed  shop"  rules  and  other  institutional  harriers  in  the  labor 
naricet,  niy  be  favorable  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  distribu- 
tion and  edlocatioTi  asT>ecta .    Exceptions  are  perhnps  the  renoval  of 
barriers  that  reduce  the  supply  pf  J-ibor  in  low-incore  categories, 
such  as  btriders  against  imaigration  of  low-trained  foreign  labor, 
since  such  barriers  tend  to  keeo  up  wares  for  people  with  rxjor  educa- 
tion.    (However,  the  wages  of  the  'iciri grants  themselves  will  nost 
likely  increase  whert  they  are  allowed  to  move  "fron  one  country  to 
another.)       '         *  xV 

Actions  by  labor  viniors  deSigned  to  help  the  naiV^et  to  achieve  an 
equilibriur:  ware  structure  nay&lso  bcfavorable  both  fron  the  point 
of  view  of  allocation  and  di»trihution  T^olicy.    For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  Sweden*,  worke^Tj*  unions  could  certainly  contribute  to'  . 
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increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  econocy  by  helping  to  push  up  wages 
for  skilled  vorkers  vher^  there  are  nov  often  vacancies  -  with  "un- 
clear** effects  oa^  t"he  distri^ition  of  incoae  from  the  point  of  view 
of  strongly  egalitarian  val\i^s.  ♦ 

A  difficulty  in  all  attenpts  to  inprove  the  relative  wage  for  one 
grouD  is  that  other  frroups  do  not  seer  to  accept  this.    Instead  they 
often  try  to  push  for  "corpensation"  to  restore  tHe  initial  wape 
differentials.    It  is  obvious  tKat  the  wibition  of  cany  lahor  narket  , 
orranizetions  to  prevent  a  fall  in  their  relative  position  nay  icake 
it  difficult  to  achieve  an  equiiihriur  vage  structure. 

Kaf«r  regulations  a^jainst  market  forces  represent*  a  problem  from  the 
TX>in*  of  view  of  both  ecbnonic  effici^ency  and  distribution,^  Firstly, 
va^e  rates  above  tha  raricet-eouilibriur  level  -  >rou^t  gbout  by  ^  ^ 
piniminj/age  legislation  or  bargaining  -  will  create  unenploy^nt 
for  low-incore  groups  and  new  entrants  into  the  labor  narket  (sucTk 
as  young  Tseople"),^    Secondly^  low-profit  fires  nay  go  "broke"  tecause^^ 
of  a  hifh-uo^e  pressure.    Thirdly,  a  badly  functioning  labor  market*^ 
may  result  in  a  "poor"  Phillips  curve,  which  cay  force  politicians  ^ 
to^keet>  dovm  ag/jregate  deran'd  and  hence  vetain  a  high  unemploynent , 
to  fight  inflation.  '  .     *    '  "  ' 

?'oreover,  when  currently  ecmloyed  persons  are  not  willing  to  to 
the  vacant  jobs  (because  they  are  not  paid  highly  chough),  sore  un- 
erployed  who  do  not  "fit*'  thi  vacwit  Jobs  cannot  easily  enter  the 
labor  narket.  "Thus,  by 'ni>t.;  allowing  wages  to  increase  where  there 
are  vancies  in  the  labor  r^trket,  the  organizations  (or  authorities) 
will*"  accentuate  unerploynent  (often  called  "structural  unemployment") 
in  the  ?cQnor;y,  by  preventing     srooth,  continuous  substitution  of 
people  between  different  Jobs  in  tbo  laXor.  Target, 

Another  issue  related  £o  reduced  wtfee  differentials  is,  of  course,  * 
the  question  as  to  whether  people  are  willing  to  take  ri^ks  if  there 
is  no,  or  very  little,  pecuniary  reward  in  this.    Emigration  is,  of 
c6ursG,  another  cojiceivable  outcome  if  some  income  groups  permanently 
e:cperience  very  much  lower  wages  in  one  country  than  in  others.  How- 

^    See,  for  inst'anc*,  the  study  by  (I'incer,  tOTlT) , 
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ever,  here, a  hiefa-incone  country  has  an  advantage  relative  to  lov- 
income  countries.    There  is  a  "leeway"  for  reduced  wage  differentials 
in  the  'fonaer,  as  the  level  of  inconie  nay  nevertheless  be  higher  than 
abroad,  in  spite  of  scalier  wage  differentials.    This'  point  is  certainly 
of  importance  for  a  high-incone  country  such  as  Sveden. 

f.1    Swedish  experiences  ^  \  , 

It'is  ^difficult  to  <;stiir.ate  quantitatively  ti)e^effects  of  the 
narrowing  of  va^^e  differentials  in  Sveden  in  recent  years.  How- 
ever, it  vould  seen  that  the  labor  rarket  iu  recent  years  has  been 
functioning  less  veil  than  earlier,  in  spite  of  rore  end'zore  ac- 
tive policies  by  the  UHor  *:ark^t  Poard,'  F<Jr  instance,  both  the 
nurlber  of  unenrloyed  and  the  nurber  of  vacancies  have  increased 
during  the  r^^cent  drcade.  at  a  i^ive^  situation  in  the  business  cycle 
(fdven  'excess  denand").^    Vr  do  not  knov,  of  covrse,  hov  serious 
this  is  and  to  vhat  extent  it  is  a  resylt  of  the  squeeze  on  vi^ge 
differentials,  the  drop  in -nrofit  zsarifin^'a  rorg-re^S3:rrfee-oC.^ 


change  in  the  comparative  advantage  of  various'  sectors,  c^^otheF^cir^ 
cumstances.  \  r 

»•  ^ 

Moreover, ^ertployers  end  labor  laaricet  authorities  have  durinf  recent 
/ears  reported  serious  difficidties  in  fillin*^  vacancies  for  "skilled 
blus^-collar  positions*',  periiaps  reflectip?  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  interest  airon^  vorkers  to  advance  and  to  undertake  unattractive 
or  difficult  jots  at  prevailing  wage  relations.    However,  these  state- 
nerrts  are  based  on  reports  and  speeches  by  ef^loyees  end  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tiie  Labor  !'ari?et  Poard,  and  not  on  any  systenatic 
eiapirical  studies;  thus,  vc  do  not  know  what  inmortance  should  be 
attached  to  then.  •  -      .  ^ 

^■^ 

KoVeover,  it  is  possible  that  incentive  effects  on  work  effort  and 
Uabor  supplied  take  time  to  emerge;    perhaps  the  effects  are  much 
stronger  for  a  new  generation  of  employees  entering  the  labor  market 
than  for  the  "established"  laBor  "Vorce,  which  has  already  "^adapted  " 
their  "working  habits"  to  previous  incentive  syst^ns.    What  we  do  know, 
however,  is  that  the  absenteeism  from  work  has  increased  somewhat  iir^ 
recent  years  in  Swedish  manufacturing,  in  partictilar  after  the  new 
rules  for  "sick  absentee"  in  1967,  according  to  which  no  certificate 
from  the  physfcian  is  necessary  for  absences  up  to  seven  days,  and  the 
loss  in  disposable  income  is  minimal.    However,  even  if  the  development 
has  been  dramatic  for  dome  spe<?ific  firms,  the  change  is  modest  for 
manufacturing  as  a  whole,  as  illus.trated  by  the  following  figures  of 
reported,  absentees  (excluding  vacation),  as  a  fraction  of  total  number 
of  employees,  in  Swedish  manufactxiring: 


1965     1966  ;  1967     1968     1969     1970     19H      \912'*  1971  i9T^ 
i>.^  %   e.y%\6,^%  7,U%    7.0.JC   6.S%    7,0%   6,^  %  7,U%. 


The' ratio  (V+l')/I*,  where  V  =  vacancies,  U  ■  unenployment  ai^d  L  ■ 
l*bor  force,  has  increased  considerably  in  recent  years.    Or,  alter- 
natively measured,    ^quilibriun  in-Jbhe  labor  rarl^et ,  in  the  sense 
that  the  rurber  of  vacancies  equals  the  nur.ber  of  unerploye^^  (V  =»  ^0, 
nowadays  tends  to  occur  at  a  hieMr  lev<»l  of  »inenploynent  than  earlier. 


^One  reasoa  vhy  probleas  connected  with  reductions  of  vJ^e  ^tferen- 
tials  betveen  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  have  nob  beeri^ more  serious 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  Swedish  econonjy  is  perhaps  tHat  piexieyork 
^  is  very  usual  in  Sweden  (relative  to  other  countries),  (which  means  - 
that  the  individual  worker  is  p^d  largely  in  reldtioh  to  his  Contri- 
bution (see  ^art  8) .    If  piecework  is  largely  removedi  as  is  demanded 
aore  and  more  by  several  labor  unions,  nuch  larger  wage!  differentials, 
lietveen  various  skill  groups  of  workers  mi^t  be  necesskry  in  order  to 
achieve  an  efficiently  functioning  labor  market  and  production  system. 
In  that  case,  wage  differ:entials  between  v<u-ious  skill  groups  must  be 
great  enough  to  cake  it  worthwhile  for  workers  to  try  to  qualify  them-» 
selves  for  entrance  into  a  higher  skiU'group.    In  other  word$,  if  ^ 
individual  variations  in  wages  fall  due  to  a  removal  of  piecework./ 
difference^  between  grotips  of  workers  nay  have  to  increpe. 


The  link  factor  income  -  disposable  money  income 

The  -classical!'  methods  of  modifying  the  link  between  factor  income 
and  disposable  coney  inzS^ u-e,  of  course,  direct  taxes  and  direct  - 
transfer  payments  -  Vc/ term  "direct**  «f erriiig  to  the  fact  t&it  ' 

disposable  incomes  i^e  aff e<f ted  «^irectly'>t' given  commodity  and  - 
factor  prices,  rather  than  being  influence  "indirectly"  by  way  of-  - 
changes  in  these  pri6e^.  -Transfer  payments  iiay,  analyticaUy.  be 
treated  as  negative  taxes.  *  Though  such  tax-transfer  systems  have  been 
tried  in  a  number  of  countries,  coinprehensive  studies  about  the  effects 
on  the  distribul^ion  of  disposable  income  are  still  rather  scarce.  How- 
ever, a  study  by  Gillespie  for  the  U.S.  came  to^Jie^conclusipfi  that 
govemcent  tox-^ransfer  systems  in  1960  reduced  the  spread*betveen  a 
top  and  a  bottom  income^group  (each  representing-  lU  percent  oT  families) 
ftron  16:1  to  9:1  [oillespi?  I967J  in  the  sense  that'the  ratios  between 
<he  groups  differed  in  this  way  when,  comparing  factor  income*  and  dis- 
posable money  income.    Similarly,  studies  for  the  U.K.  suggest  a  "re- 
duction" bet?veen  a  top  group  (of  I3  percent  of  the  population)  and  a  . 
bottom  group  (of  18  percent)  from  i*0;1  to  6:1  around  1970,  i.e.  a  very 
dramatic  reduction  in  income  inequality  [Economic  Trends  1972] . 

Thus,  studies  from  bQth,the  U.S.  a^id  the  U.K;  suggest- that  the  distri- 
bution of  disposable  income  differs  considerably  from  the  distribution 
of  factor,  indome  -  when  comparing  top  and  bo/tom  income  receivers .  . 
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(i)    Swedish  exgerience^ 

-       -       -  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

(a)    Current  income 

Chart  9  A  sho^s  the  incooe  tax  rates  for  various  incoce  brackets  in 
Sweden.    As  an  illustration  of  the  increase  in  taxes  during  the  last 
tvb  decades,  Chart  9  B  depicts  the  income-tax  rates ^for  income  in 
constant  (1953)  prices  ^  according  to  a  study  by  Jakobsson  and  Nonaann 
[Jakobsson-Nortaann,  }97k2*     •        •   ^ 

An  empirical  study  by  I,ars  Soderstren  (Soders^rSa,  197l}  of,  the  im- 
portance of  taxes  and  transfers  in- 19^7  is  summarized  in  Chart  10; 
(it  is  based  on  a  saaple  of  6,000  persons  who  were  interviewed). 
The  chart  shows  how  transfer  payments  and  pension- benefits  fall,  both 


m.  absolute  and  relative  terms,  at  higher  (taxable)  incomes,  w^hi^ 


taxes  rise  rapidly. 


According  to  the  study,  the  average  tax-minus -transfer  rate  of  in- 
cone  was  20  percent  for.  income  receivers  in  196?  (taxes  minus  transfers 
divided  by  gross  inccce)  .   The  "inequality"  (measured  by  Theil»5 
^inequality  coefficient")  oT  disposable  income  (column  D  in  Table  3), 
was  about  35  percent  smaller 'than  the  "inequality"  of  taxable  income 
(colunn  C)  for  full-time  enpl6yees;    i.e.  the  "inequality"  of  income 
was  reduced  by  3^*  percent  ( lOO  minus  the  value  in  palunn  F)  by  taxes 
and  transfer  payments  -  factor  incomes  being  regarded  as  given*  Ths 
relation  between  disposable  income  and  taxable  income  varies  consistent 
ly  with  the  income  levrf,*  showing  a  clear  progressive  tax  pattern 
(column  h).    (Two  out  of  the  1 6  population  groMps  in  the  table  had  in 
fact  a  nefgitive  incoae  "tax  transfer  rate"  -  disposable  income  being 
greater  than  taxable  income.) 

The  expansion  of  the  income-deperjdent  transfer  payments  in  recent 
years  -  housing  subsidies,  subsidized  costs  of  nursery  schools  and 
kindergartens,  etc.  -  has  further  accentuated  the  progressiveness  of 
the  tax-transfer  system.    The  net  result  for  households  with  children 
is  illustrated  in  *^cl^|^c_  (theoretic)  di&gram  (for  conditions  in 
19T2),  Chart  11  t^SBPf"  ^     .  ^  It  depicts  calculated  income  taxes 
and  transfer  P*y^^P5lH^^^^        direct  impact  of  these,  for  families 
with  two  children Y%<J^an  see  from  the  chart  that  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  po^lation  had  a  "negative  incone  tax"  (including 
the  efi'ects  of  the  transfer  payments). 

As  a  consequence  of  all  this,  disposable  income  of  families  wi~th 
children  differs  rather  little,  in  principle,  for  a  family  with 
gkr.  20,000  and  one  with  60,000  in  factor  income.    This  rather  nesw 
situation  for  Sweden    is  illustrated  ;n  Chart  12  (as  well  as  in  Chart 
A:3  in  the  Appendix),  based  on  calculations  with  coefficients  fron 
the  rules  of^the  ^ax  and  transfer  systems;    disposable  income  in- 
creases very  slowly  with  rising  factor  incomes .    The  ratio  of  T0:1 
between  a  factor  income  of  Skr.  100,000  and  Skr.  10,000  is,  according 
to  these  calculations,  reduced  to  about  2.5:1  for  disposable  incone'  . 
between  corresponding  groups  (for  families  with  two  children  and  one 
income  earner).    Families  with  children  with  incomes  u^  to  Skr.  21,000 
have,  according  to  the  chart,  negative  income  tax-transfer  rates.  All 
this  is 'a  consequence  of  the  earlier  mentioned  fact  that  in  recent 
years  the  emphasis  in  income  distribution  policy  in  Sweden, has  been 
more  than  earlier  on  inconie  differentials  within  the  mid- income  group. 
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^    CHART  (y  A 


Average  tax  rates  as  percent  of  nociinal  income 
Tor  earrieci  icen  ^97U  (wife  not  assessed).  ' 
Thcorotical  calculations. 


Income  in  current  prices 
Skr.  1,000 


Source:    (Jakobs8on-*lWaa in ,  IpT^J 
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CHART  9B 


Averagg  tax  rates  as  percent  0t  rteX  incoge  for 
married  aen  1953  and  1970;  (vife  not  assessedT 
Fisures  in  4953  prices.    Theoretical  calculations. 


Total  ta>  1970 


^ -•Total  ta> 
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100 


Incorc  ejt 
constant  (1953) 
120  pricrs 

Skr.  1^00  ^ 


Source;    (Jakobsson-Nomann,  197^ 


^7  ttf^^l^mt 


Enpiripal  study  of  coppogition  of  gross  income  in  different  inoomc 


brackets,  196T.    Age  15  to  75  years;  \;lassified -by  size 
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I    .    .  \  ' 

•  Tax  assessment  stjatistics  exclude  persons  with  a^sess^d  incomes 

\>t\ov  Skr.  ?,350.    However,  a  person  could  Itave  a'hWH,dr  total 

net  factor  income  and  stiil^^pot  exceed  the  limit  "of  S^sessraent 

because  of' the  various  deductions  he  is  eligible  for. 
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CHABT.12 


Factor  ineonm  trt4 
lOOOSkr. 
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F&ctor  ijricame  and  disposable  income 
for  fanilY  with  2  children  1973 
Theoretical  calculations. 


Faally  with  2  childran  (on*  incoM  Mrn«r} 
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Shlid«<  V^a  indieatts  di&posabU' jincoM* 


Factor  xiKom% 
'  1000  SVr*  " 


A  Mnicif»«l  t«X'>«t«  of  24  p*rctni  (which  corrt^poodft  to  ih« 
^nAttoMif^«iv«r«9«  1973)  ha«  b««n  utuHd^  Chill  arid  housing 
^Dowanot*  .h^v*  h*'m  ir««Ud  a«  ntgtti'vt  dlrici  taxa«»  Th« 
9«ntr«l'  i/iiioranct  ftt*  and  housing  itUowsaom  art  *sccordinf 
to. th* , schedules  Apf^lying^is  Or.*at*r  StocUiols.  CasWs  i^lth 
'.  ffor%  than  ont  IncoM  •^rntr  in  i  fsally  with  cbildrsn' hav«' 
not  "bffrt  oonsid«rtd»     '  .  «.  ^ 


3ouPi^4ii'  Ba^ic  ^tatia'tics  jfrom  p^atthi^»»en,  197^' 
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The  ironsequences  for  the  overall  vert  iced  distribution  of  disposable 
85C9€y  incone  of  the  tax-transfer  system  in  Swedea^  is  suEmarized  in 
ts  13  and         Chart  13  is  an  enperical  version  of  Chart  12;  it 
about  the  same  picture,  though  somewhat  less  dramatic.  Chart 
shows  that*  disposable  household  incone  is  muph  more  evenly  distri- 
cted than  factor  incone,  and  per  capita  disposable  household  incone 
jis  still  more  evenly  distributed.    This  is  also  reflected  in  the 
'naximal  Equalization  coefficient,  which  for  factor  income  of  house- 
holds is  3^,  fordisposable  household  incone  22  and  for  distxjsable' 
per  capita  household  income  18.    Table  A:9  in  the  appe'ndix 
suggests  that  whereas  the  ratios  of  factor  incone  for  the  highest 
and  lowest  decades  is  190:  (-1),  the  corresponding  ratio  of  disposable 
income  is  5: 1  .  , 


(b)    Life-tifce  income 

Chart  15  illustrates  the  point  that  the  year  is  not  a  reasonable 
period  for  incone  comparisons,    'Tie  incone  concepts  used  there  are: 

annual  gross  incone;    (2)  ^accumulated  life  incone,  gross; 
(3) 'accunul/tted  life  income,  net  (i.e.  after  taxes  and  income- 
dependent  tran'sfers);    and  (U)  discounted  life  incone,  net.  As 
is  seen  from  the  cha^,  figures  for  annual  nross  income  ^cive  completely' 
misleading  information  on  resources  available  over  long  periods  to  * 
individuals  with  different  professions.    The  reason  is  not  only  that 
the  period  of; working  life  in  the  labor  market  differs,  but  also 
that  the  progr'essive  tax  system  hits  people  with  an  uneven  incone 
stream  over  time  harder  than  groups  with  a  more' *v«n  income  stream. 
For  instance,  a  B,A,  In  Business  Adjunistration  in  1971  had  a 
salary  233  percent  higher  than  a  "tybice^iJ'  lpw-brac}j;et«vhite- 
collar  employee  (represented  in  the  chart  by  bus  drivers /ticket  <> 
collectors)^if  income  is  computed  annually  on  a  pre-tax  basis, 
whereas  the  difference  i<  down  to  B(  percent  if  measured  as 
accximulated  lif*  iijcome  net  of  direct  tax.    If  we  discount  future 
earnings  by  a  discount  rate  of  5  percent,  the  difference  9f  life 
income  net  o^  direct  tax  would  be  1*7  percent- 
It  sh(5uld  be  observed,'  however,  that , these  calculations  are 
"theoretical**  rather  than  empi^ricol.    They  neglect  a  number  of 
factors  that  are  important  for*  incomes  of  specific  individtwds; 
for  ^instance,  the  risk  of  unemployment  and  the  frequence  of  sick 
'  leave  differ  among  professions,    Moreover,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  calculations  represent  a  "snapshot"  of  the  hyT>othetical 
life  incoge  att  a  point  of  tine*    'Tiey  do  not  tell  us  how  incomes 
actually  develop  over  "calendar  time"  for  actual  individuals; 
such  calculations  would  require  information  also  concerning  both 
the  career  paths  of  individuals  and  the  change  over  time  in  incomes 
for  various  jobs  in  society. 
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CHART  13 


Average  annual  factor  incone  (F)  and  dis^^able 
incor»  (D)  per  household  iq72.    Decile  /trouns  * 
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Av«r«9« 


Ordered  by  distril>uted  factor  income  per  household. 
Data:       Questionnaires . 


Source:    Central  Bureau  of  Statistics; 

Swedish  Survey  on  relative  income  differences  1972. 
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4  '    CHART  1^; 

Lorenz  curves  for  factor  incone^  disposable  inaone  emd 
disposable  xncone  per  capita  of  kau8ehold& ,  1972      -  - 


IncoM  % 


1 

Data;       Income^  distribution  survey^  sample^  of  ^  1 

5,000  households. 

Sout^e:    Central  Bureau  of  Statistics; 

Swedish  Survey  on  r&lative  income  differences.  1972.  T 
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CHART, 15  ^ 
Incpe  dispersion  vith  alternative  definitions  of  income  (1971) 
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(ii)   ft^oblems  • 

One  type  cT  criticism  of  progress iv€  taxation  concerns  (a)  the 
.effect  on  incentives.'  "A  second  refers  to  the  fact  that  {b)^the 
effects'^oirthe  distribution  of  disposable  real  income  nay  partly 
be  an  illusion  because  of  adjuatntnts  by  indiridtials  in  their 
factor  inccces,  by'^ay  of  le^al  and  illegal  loopholes »  shifting 
of  taxes  on  factor  prices,  etc.    The  former  criticism  is  to  some 
extent  in  conflfct  wit^h  the  latter:       taxpayers  could  avoid  the 
progressive  taxes  by  loopholes  and  shifting,  son^e  of  the  incen- 
tive effects  tfor  instance  on  w^ork-effort  and  saving)  could  be% 
avoided.     However,  ^th  types  of  criticism  could  be,  and  protfably 
are,  partly  true.    For  instance,  soi:*  of  the  adjustnents,  by  vay 
of  loopholes  and  shifting,  no  doubt  imply  that  inefficiencies  are 
created  by  way  of  "distorteP\^ncenti vcs.    Thirdly,  (c)  progressive 
taxation'  has  been  criticized  for  its  macroeconocdc  effects  on  in*- 
come  formation  and  the  rate  of  inflation. 


(a)  Incentives 

If,  by  way  of  tax-transfer  policies,  we  drastically  reduce  the 
differences  in  disposable  income  between  individuals  -with  dif- 
ferent  -factor  incomes ,  it  is  unavoidable  that  we  then  also  make 
the  marginal  tax-transfer  rates  very  high,  and  hence  make  it 
difficult  for  an  individual  to  raise  his  income  by  his  own  efforts* 
This  is  exactly  the  situation  that  has  been  created  in  Sweden. 
The  problem  is  illustrated  in  Chart  l6,  cpnstmcted  by  Ir^ne  Andersjson, 
which  shows  that  "marginal  rates",  including  the  effects  of  income- 
dependent  transfers,  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  percent  for  large 
groups  of  people  in  the  middla-income  brackets.^    One  reason  for  the 
very  high  tax-transfer  rates  is  the  existence  of  considerable  housing 
subsidies  and  other  income-dependent  transfer  payments,  which  are 


^    For  small  changes  in  income,  such  as  by  Skr.  1,000,  the  tax-transfer 
rates  are  in  fact  close  to  100  percent  in  some  income  brackets,  because 
of  thtf  -discontinuities  in  the  scales  relating  transfers  to  income. 
These  extreme  figures^^ax^fLj^^con sequence  of  the  inability  of  ta^ 
legislators  and  administrators  to  oonstruct  continuous  •functions  (because 
of  poor  training  in  mathematics!?)  rather  than  to  an  unavoidable  problem 
with  highly  progressive  r^Vtes. 
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reduced  as  incoae  increases.  *  The  ehart  is  based  on  hyT>othetical 
-calculations .  i.e.  on  knowledge  of  -tax  and  transfer  ra^tes  in 
different  incoae  , brackets »  rather  than  on  er.pirical  studies  of 
actually  existing  fasilies. 

Because  of  nountinu  critic isa  of  these  hi^,h  Daxgirial  tax-transfer 
rates  in  recent  years,  politicians  and  labor  union  leaders  >.ave 
ambitions  to  achieve  lover  rates,  vhich  represent  to  soce  extent 
a  retreat  in  redistribution  policies  in  response  to  (assumed) 
unfivorable  incentive  effects  and  dissatisfaction  among  incoae 
earners.*^ 


Since  high  marginal  tax-transfer  rates  have  somewhat  similar  incen- 
tive effects,  in  principle,  as  reduced  va^e  differentials,  we  can 
simply  refer  to  the  previous  discussion  (pp.298-3D3)of  possible  effects 
on  incentives  to  worK,  choose  a  Job,  acquire  skills,  tak.e  risks, 
emi^rrate,  etc.    There  is' at  least  one  fundamental  difference,  however. 
Whereas  reduced  vage  differentials  and  high  marginal  tax  rates  both 
reduce  the  possibilities  for  the  individual  to  inprove  his  position 
-by  ^is  ovn  effort,  'by  way  of  advances  to  higher  paid  jobs,  high 
marginal  tax  rates  have  the  additional  effect  that  the  individual  ^ 
gets  a  very  lov  reward  for  additional  working  hours  in  a  job  with  a 
given  wage  rate.    Thus,  the  freedom  of  the  individual  himself  to 
choose  b*tweens consumption  and  leisure  time  is  much  more  dis^.orted 
through  high  nkrginal  tax  rates  than  through  a  reduction  in  wage 
differentials.  , 

When  considering  savin/^  incentives  of  high  taxos, 
argue,  as  a  first  approximation,  that  household 
relatively  small  fraction  of  total  saving  -  al^t 
saving  and  about  13  percent  of  ^;ross  saving^ 
Sweden  -  thajt  it  could  perhaps  be  compensaf 
However,  we  are  then  of  courA  confronted  (with  soAe  rather 

at  \ 

problems  of  economise  power,  and  of  the  actVl  characterflif  the  eco- 
nomic system.    For  insttncfe,  to  what  extent  iV^jiJ^^Tble,  in  a  | 
long-run  perspective,  to  have  a  decentralized  and  pTOralistic  society 
with^  vtry  iittle  private  household  saving  and  investmftnt?  Moreover, 


c  saving. 
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what  happens  to  the  entry  and  grovth  of  faaily  firns?    And,  if  pri- 
vate wealth  is  an  ioportant  variable  in  the  preference  function  of  >Ii 
individuals ,  a  tax  system  that  largely*  removes  such  wealth  would 
certainly  have  negative  welfare  effects > 

Another  well-knovn  incentive  problen  is  that  people  with  high  mar- 
einal  taxes  nay  try  to  transforn  incoces  into  capital  gains,    In  a 
society  where  the  income  tax  is  hi^h,  capital  gains  will  perhaps  be 
the  r.ost  significant  way  to  accunulate  private  wealth  -  for  assets 
such  as  fixed  property,  shares,  ownership  in  faaily  firms,  works  of 
aft,  antiques,  stanps,  etc.  -  a  tendeocy  perhaps  further  ac^centuated 
by  accelerating  inflation,    This  has  probably  been  an  important 
,nechan>S5J  for  wealth  Accumulation  in  cany  countries  including  Sweden 
during  t^i? post-World  War  II  period. 

•» 

As  there  is  v.ery  little,  if  any,  theoretical  reason  (from  an  egali- 
tarian point  of  view)  for  treatinp  "incone"  in  t^e  form  of  capital' 
pains  differently  frora  convent ional^incoires  in  the  tax  system,  there 
is  of  course  a  strong  case  for  the  taxin^:  of  capital  /^ains  in  the 
same  way  as  other  incomes.    Ideally,  a  capital-ga^ns  tax  should  then 
presumably  be  a  |ax  on  the  accrual  of  wealth;  i.e,  the  tax  should 
'be  paid  rer.ardless  of  vhether  th*  property  is  sold  or  not.  Jtowef/er, 
such  ^  system  would  probably  require  not  only  continuous  reacs^s- 
nents  of  the  value  of  the  property  but  also  a  right  for  the  Jk^payer 
to  pay  the  Aax  by  lOU.    Othftrwise,  the  owner  might*  btf  ^forc^d  to 
sell  his  property  in  order  to  pay  taxes  whpn  the  market  vrflue  of  his 
firm  or  other  assets  poes  up.  •  /  . 

In  most  countries,  capital-gains  taxes  have  instead  been  constructed 
as  "realization  taxes".    The  Swedish  capital-gains  taxes  are  of  this 
type:  "realized"  Capital  gains  are,  in  principle,  added  to  income 
and  taxpd  aq  ordinajy  income^r— However,  in  practice,  the  system  seems 


to  function  mainly  for  fixed  property  {houses  and  land)  and  for  shares. 
And  in  the  case  of  fixed  property,  the  tax  is  modified  by  liberal 
rules  of  implementation;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  shares!  the 
tax  is"  reduced  relative  to  the  length  of  tine  a* share  is  held. 
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Ther*  are  several  well-knovn  problens  connected  with  taxes  of  this 
^type.    For  instance,  the  incentive  to  change  the  portfolio  is, re- 
duced. ^  Wealth  holders  will  ^tick  -to  shares  with  rathir  snail  future 
earning  p<;|jtential»    relative  to  others*    this  night  hive  ^sone^  sta- 
bilising effects  on  the  stock  market  in  the  short  run  but  will 
likely  reduce  the.aiiocative  efficiency  of  the  market  in  a  longer 
perspective.    In. the  raarket  for  ovner-occupied  houses,  a  person  ^^ill 
have  to  pay  a  considerable  amount  of  noney  simply  because  he  vazi*s 
to  change  houses  (if  not,  as  in  the  U.S.,  the  capital  getins  tax  can 
he  postponed  by  using  the  receipt  of  the  sale  t,o  buy  another  house). 


(b)   Loopholes  and  shirting 

The  issue  of  loopholes  and  shifting  of  taxes  is  too  large  and  compli- 
cated to  be  penetrated  thoroughly  here.    The  discussion  vill  be  re- 
stricted to  some  simple  reflections  and  examples, 

■  % 

b.  1  » Loopholes 

Tiie  tendency  of  households  to  svitch  from  money  income  *ta  incomLsJ^ 
kind  is  an  obvious  case^    It  takes  the  form  of  both  do^-it-yourself 
work  (which  of  course  is  legal)  and  barter  of  goods  and  services 
(which  is  probably  formally  an  illegal  form  of  tax  evasion)  -  both 
with  consequences  for  the  distribution  of  yelfare  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  allocation  of  resources. 


As  examples  of  do-it-yourself  work,  people  are  stimulated  to  work  on/\ 
.their  own  homes,  gardens,  cars,  boats,  etc,  rather  than  earning  money 
incomes  and  buying  services  from  specialists.    For  instance,  work  at 
hone  as  a  housewife  is  Tavored  relative  to  work  for  money  incone  on 
the  market.  '  _  ^ 

C  • 

Barter  transaC^rorffe  occur  perhaps  mainly  for  services.    For  instance, 
the  painter  pays  the  dentist  -with  a  painting,  and  the  bricklayer  and 
the  plumber  help  each  ot^er  to  build  houses.    Fringe  benefits  -  in 
thQ  form  of  travel  expenses,  nice  office  furnishings  IwJligpnferences" 
-  are  other  weli-knoiva  examples.    If  you  have  an  income  of  Skr.  68,000, 
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^tnd  the  marginal  tax  rate  is  67  percent,  there  is  quite  a  gr^fc^^enp- 
tation  to  accept  payaent  in  the  fom  of  a  holiday  trip,  und 
of  a  "busineas  trip''  worth' Slcr.  5,000,  with  a  oarloet •  value *of  15,000- 
before  tax,  father  than  accept  money  income  of  an  amount  between  ^Skr» 
5,000  aad  15,000.    Both  the  employer  and  the  employee  will  giin. 


More  obvi<j\is  examples  of  illegal  tax  evasion  are  when  some  self-em- 
ployed people  accept  jobs  only  if  the  buyer  promises  not  to  repor:t 
the  income  to  the  tax  authorities  -  a  "r  at  her  well-eita'blis^ed  practic^ 
it  would  seen,  in  several  professions  in  Sweden  today,  such  at  in  the 
case  of  temporary  domestic  servants  (such      viewing  women),  and  many 
types  of  services  by  craftsmen. 

All  this  does  not  mean,  of  cotirse,  that  do-it-yourself  woric,  barter 
and  non-market  transactions  are  now  more  usual,  than  say  50  years  ago. 
But  it  wpuld  seem  that  the  division  of  the  economy  between  a;*noney 
ejchange  sector  an&  a  barter  (and  "do-lt-youTself  sectOnK^)  is  nowadays  . 
more  highly  influenced  by  the  tax  system,  rather  than  by  ccimparative 
advantages  of  these  two  types  of  economic  activity  and  exchange,  than 
it  was  earlier.    Historically  speaking,  the  money-exchange  secW  i\as 
of  course  increased  continuously,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  tax 
system  now  tend^  to  break  the  trend  in  some  high-income  -  nign-tax 
countries  so  that  we  again  t/ill  novs  in  the  direction  of  a  barter  and 
do-2^yourself  economy.  ^ 

\        "*  w 

So  far,  I  haye  mainly  discussed  the  possiMlities  of  avoiding  income 
taxes.    It  is  also  quite  possible  to^avoid  capital-gainsVaxes,  for 
instance,  by  making  "two-rway  .transactions"  between  buyers\nd  sellers 
and  thereby  "knocking  down"  the  prices  o^  both  coirmodi tie's  -  a  s)|||em 
evidently  rather  widely  used  in  the  Swedish  market  for  owner-occupied 
houses.    In  view  of  these  problems,  there  is  probably  a  s\rOng  caiie 
for  trying  to  implement  the  capital-gains  tax  on  an  accrual^  basis 
rither  than  on  a  realization  basil.  -       -       '  ^ 

A  morfe  obvious  way  of  avoiding  don/estic  taxes  is.,  of  course,  to  make 
transactions,  and  deposit  wealth  in  foreign  countries.'   In  an  "open 
society',  where  transactions  witj{  foreign  countries  including  travel- 
ling  are  not  controlled  in  detail  by  the  authorities,  it  will  always 
be  possible  for  people  to  avoid  soipe  taxes  by  foreign  transactions,  in 
particular  vis  a  vis  countries 'that  fuhct^ion  as  "Tax  Heavens". 
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Only  a  fev  examples  have  been  laentioaed  here  of, the  enumerable 
that  seem  to  "be  xised  for  avoiding  taxe».    In  fact,  a 'whole  bool 
t)u]9r.subj,ect  was  recently  published  in  Sweden  by  a  tax  speciaHst. 
[dscarsson,  1973]* 

Findlly,  it  should  be  emphasized^  t)iat  ve  dcnot  have  any  useful  , 
systematic  empirical  studies  oa  the^  quantitative^  signif icance  of 
these  various  typfes  <5f  ajtempts  to  avoid  taxes. ^ 

b.2    Shifting  ^      ^  ^  ^ 

Shifting  of  the  progressive  element,  of ^ the  tax  system  onto  factor 
.prices  IS  probably  tasiest  for  groups  where  excess  demand  prevails,  ^ 
such  as  for  various  ty-pes  of  sptecialists  who  have  not  fully  exploited  * 
vhftt  tSe  market  pan  pay.    In  these  cases,  an  increase  inrtl?l>  income  ^ 
tax  may  simply  be  regarded  as  a  device  that  helps  to  push  the  market 
nore*rapidly  toVards  equilibriuai  a  100  percent  shiftdng.isv then  possible 
In  the  case  of  income  receivers  where  excess  demand  dq.es  not  prevail,  a 
100  percent  shifting  is  quite  un-likely.    If  there  is  equilibrium  in  the 
markef^to  begin  with,  tOO  percent*  shifting  of  a  t/oc  r^^iuire^ r^ot  only 
that  the  supply  of  the  relevant  type  of  Iqbor  ^is  reduced  but  also  . 
that  the  demand  for  labof,  is  completely  inelastic.    Ks  this  is  rathe j 
unlikely,  the, profifressive  part  of  the  tax  system  is  hardly  shifted 
by  100.  percent  (except  possibly  for  tije'tejurl^er  mentioned  groups  with  ' 
«  initial  excess  demand).     '  ^  ' 

Moreover,  when* we  lopk^  at  the  fenormous  difference  between ^the  distri.- 
bution^f,  on  the  one  hand,  factor  jlncome  and,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
posable income,  as  well  as  the  ipeduotion  over  tim?  in  the  ir\equality 
in  the  distribution  of  di3*p^*"*^i'?  income,  it  seems  unlikely  that  shift- 
ing has  beert  close  to  one  hundred  percent.    For  instance,  I  find  it 
hard  to  beli6Ve  that  the  previously  reported  dramatic  reduction  in  the 
differences  in  disposable  income  between  people  with  Skr.  100,000  and 
Skr.  10,000  (*>r  r«vi^^r  ^nc*clne)  in  Sweden  has  been  reflected  in  a  corre-^ 


Ragnar  Bentzep.  made  »A'^ttpmpt  to  quantify  the  size  of  tax  evasion 
in  the  early  fifties  by,  a  eoojparison  between  incomes  in  l^axation  star 
tistics  and  in  national  accounts.   'He  cam<^  up  with  a  figure  of  about 
l-'O .p^Xccnt  of  natjldnal  income,  [Bentzel ,  1952}       very  uncertain  figure 
because  of  poor  reliability  of'* the  statistical  material  ^or  such  pur- 
poses.   Later  studies  are  tiot  available.  *  ^ 


sponding  videning  of  factor  incomaei  the  statistics  (tifiie-series  over 
factor  incomes)  simply  do  not  support  such  as  assunption* 

Let  as  also  look  a^  what  has  happened  sp.nce  »the  turn  of  the  century 
(19OT).    Then  the  average  disposable  znc^ome  was  about  Skr»  2,550. 
^bout  62p  persons  in  the  country  had,  at  that  time,  an  income  ^t  Ifeast 
25  times  the  avere^e.    To  have  a  disjposabie  i)ficcQe  25  times  the  average 
in  19^8  would  have  required  Skr.  120,000,  which  then  corresponded  to 
about"  Slcr.  280,OOO^before'^tax.    Seventy  persons  earned  such  an  anount 
in  19^8.    To  achieve  a  disposable  income  25-  times  the  mediim  income  in 
t^e  early  seventies,  one  would  have  to  earn  about  Skr.  500,000  affe<fr 
tax,  which  would  require  Skr,'  3,300,000  before  tax.  ,  According  €0  the 
^taxation  statistics,  nobody  had  such  a  high  incoae  in  t9T0  in  Sweden./ 
These  figures  givie,  perhaps,^  some  illustration  of  the  equalization  of 
aft er- tax  income  that  has  taken  place  between  the  top  and  the  middle 
since  the  turn  ^f  the  century.    The  relative  improvement  of  incoae  of 
^people  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  income  pyramid  is  probably  even  more 
pronounced;   moreover,  the  latter  type  of  improveaent  is  presumably  of 
particular  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  rather  generally 
accepted  welfare  criteria. 

%  preliminary  conclusion  is  that  the  Shifting  of  the  progressive^  tax- 
transfer  system  has  hardly  removed,  even  approxinately,"  tfee  intended 
redistribution  effects  of  the^  system.    This  does  not,  of  course  contra- 
dict the  hypothesis  that* part,  of  the  differences  in  factor  incomes  in  , 
Sweden  reflects  a  shifting  of  the  tax-transfer  system.   Moreover,  tq 
the  extent  th6t  "status"  is  attached  to  pre-tax  wages  rather  than  to 
disposable  income^  progressive/tax-transfer  systens  that  are,  even 
partly,  shifted  onto  wages  might  be  "counterproductive"  from  the  point 
of  view  of  "equalization  of  i^tatus",  *  v 

Moreover,  .a»  the  possibilities  to  evade  taxes,  and  to  turn  \axable 
noney  incoae  into  non-taxable  income  ifi  kind,  differ  ^enormously  be- 
tween professions  and  indivaduals  in  each  given  income  bracket, 
•ttempti  to  reduce  inequalities  in^the  vertical  income  distribution 

the  tax  syateojewill  most  likely  sharply  increase  the  inequities 
in  the^horizontal  distribution,  i.e.  within  given  brackets  of  re- 
-ported  money  income.    Perhaps  "in  Sweden  we  have  wound  up  in  «  situ-' 
•tipn  where  the  consumption 'standard  -  in  at  least  parts  of  the  in- 
come pyrami^d  -  is  connected  as  much,  or  aoVe>  to  the  willingness  and 
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alaiiities  of  individuals  to  avoid  taxes  as  to  differences  in  "re- 
^ported"  f«ctor  incomes.    That  would  isean  that  the  tax  system  partly  » 
bee  ones  "taxation  of  honesty"  instead  of  only  taxation  of  income  and 
other  endovaents. 

w 

•  *  N#  *  ^ 

'(c)   MacroecOnomic  complications 

Even  if  s.hifting  in  real  tferma  of  the  progressive  part  of  the  tax 
system  nay  not  be  a  ma.ior  problem,  it  is  still  possible  the^t  the 
"shifting  succeeds  in  noffiinal  terms    and,  hence,  that  the  tax  system 
-has.  an  inflationary  e'ffect  ort*the  economy.  ' 

it  JL5  rec6gni}nLd_th:at^  the  progressive  .tax  system  has  a  ^stabilizing 
^fl^ect  or\  the  economy  on  the  demSnd  side  (the  theos'^'^ol^aut^^atic 
stf^ilizers  jn  fiscal  theory),    Hovever^,  progressive  taxes,  aXd  high 
taxe.S  in  general,  may  have,  it  destabilizing  effect  t>n  the  coa^r  side 
if  Organizations  in  the  labor  marKet  try  to  compensate  tM^selves  for 

^tax  increases.    In  fapji,  if  the  tax  system  is  "hijjily  progressive, 
very  lareje  increases  in  wages  will  be  necessary*  to  aqhieve  a  given 
increase  in  real  disposable  income.    For  instance,  if  « the  marginal 
tax  rate  is  0«7,  and  the  average  rate- is  O.Ji,*wages  befor>^  taxes  have 
to*^ increase  by  2  percent  for  every  percent  ve,  try  tq,  increase  wages 

.  after  tax^   The  "elasticity"  of  disposable  income  with  respect  to, 
factor  ii^iome  becomes  J/2.    If  the  price-raising  effects  of  wage  in- 
creases pre  also  ^ons^der^d,  ve  easily  run  int^o^a  situation  where  ^ 
very  large  wage  increases  are  necessary  to  obtain  even  modtes\  in- 

'<»reases  in  real  after~tax  income.^    Atteiitp3ts;)>y^Iabor  unions  to 
.achieve  Increases  in  reaT  disposable  income  -  ,"to  '*beat"  both  the  • 
progressive  tax^yttem^aii^.  inflation  -  may  then  be  arf  important  coo- 
ponent  xn  an  inflationary  8j>ii'al. 


^    The  "wage  taultiplier"  m,  belov,  tells  us  1^  what  percent  wages  be- 
fore tax  haVe^o  increase  in  order  to  obtain  s  one'percent  increase 
in  real  disposable  in^coia;  .  -  *'  ' 

*  m  "Tir          ,  -   ^  •  v-*y^^^-..,  v.v. 

"where  t^  «  narfinal  tax  cate,  t^  ««  average  tax  rate,. and  k  ^^'^^^rcent 
increase  in  prices  for  every  percent  incrx5a^e  in  wageji  [tundberg,^  1^53] 


We  ttiy  even  run  ipto  "explosive"  tyitcms  ^  .vhere  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able increase  in  wages  before  to3c  tha^t  ctn»  result  in  an  increase  in 
real  va«es  after  tax,    By  pushing  \3p  vages    Idbor  unions^  ^  even   •  , 
lose  real  disposable  income;  the  effects  of  higher  wages  and  ^ices" 
would  then  siaply  be  that  purchasing  pgver  is  transferred  to  the  pub- 
lie  sector  rather  than  tp  va«e  earners!    Sweden  is  at  jthe  present 
time  quite  close  to  this  sit^ation^  >if  n6t  only  taxes  but  also  incOB»- 
*  dependent  transfers  (such  as  housing  subsidies)  are' considered.^  ^ 

Chart  17,  constricted  by  Lars  Matthiessen,  illustrates  the  situation 
^in  Sweden.    ,The^j(lef^")  vertical  axis  shows  the  elasticity  of  disposable 
Doney  income  with  respect  to  factor  incomes  by  how  many  percent  dis~ 
pp^able  incom&'^goes  TJjv^iAen  factor  incoiw  .increase?  by  one  percent.  * 
For  instance,  an  increase\y  one  percent  of  factor 'income  will  result 
in  an  incread^'  in  disposablAmohey  income       0.2  percent  for  a  najrried 
taxpayer  with  Skr.  30 ,000-1*01000.  in  income/tin  a"^family  with  one  income 
earner  and  one  child).    For  L  persSh^i/jT an  income  in  the  intecval 
70-150,000  Skr.  the  correspondio^  in^^tfase  will  be  0.55-0.7  percent. 
VEhe  right-hand  vertical  axis  shoy^that  "normal"  "^ax-payers  wilJL  i*i 
fact  experience  a  reduction  it/their  real  disposable  income  if  wages 
go  up  by  10 ''percent  and  prices  rise  by  h,^  percent  at  the  prevailing 
relation  between  marginal  aftrid  average  tax- transfer  rates  in  Sweden 
(.except  for  a  small  'group  Af  people  with  incomes  around  Skr.  $0,000). 
The  situation  is  scQewhat/**better"  tor  pecJple  with  higher  vic<Knes,  as 
their  marginal >and  average  tax  transfer  rates  ^tend  to  converge,  which 
eahs  tjiat  J^t  prenptlsly  ment^ioned  "elasticity"  approaches  unity. 

During  thi  past/five  years  ( 19*69-:^T^  vhen  wages  for  workers*'  in  atnu- 
facturinri  hav/ft  increased  by  about ^11  percent  annually^  and  prices  b^ 
•bout  ^  j/erjAnt,  real  'after- tax  wajtet  .have  in  fact  increased  by  only 
jt^ut  0*5percent  per  year  in  Sweden.    The  increases  in  real  disposable 
^income  that^ have  nevertheless  occurred  have  instead  been  brought^  about 
by  increases  in  discretionary 'transfers,  public  consumption  and  in 
some  years  by  a  discretionary^  tax  cut .  i 

The  consequences  of  all  this  for  income  formation  are  perhaps  uncertain. 
One  possiViilty  "is H^iat*  labor  unions 'will  j^ush  very  h&rd      scjtiee^fr  -  «  - 
out  whe^tever  increase  in  disposable  real  income  is  possible  with  the 
existing  tax-transfer  system  -  with  accelerating  inflation  as  a  ^iitely 
result.    Another  possibility  would  be  that  the  government  succeeds  in 
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'•bribing"  labor  unions  to  stop  these  attempts  by  instead  offering 
then, tax  reductions.    This  vas'tried  in  Sweden  in  1973-7it,  with  some 
success.    The  governnent  obviously  plans  to  try  to  do  the  same  in 
,  ^975-    ITiere  is.sojae  doubt,  however,  whether  labor  union  nenbers  are 
satisfied \ith  a  situation  where  factor  income  in  real  terns  falXs  or 

.increase  very  little  -even  if  they  are  conpensated  by  tax  cuts  and/or  - 
increased  transfer  payments.     This  doubt  is  based  on  experiences  in 

when  real  disppsable  income  increased  very 'much,  about  7  per- 
cent, due  to  increased  transfer  paynents  and  tax  reductions,  at  the 
same  tine  as  factor  incone  in  read  terms  changed  very  little  -  and 
considerable  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  labor  union  members  over 
an  "unfavorable"  outcome  of  bargaining!    Moreover,  the  labor  unions 
c6me  in  a  rath^awkward  position  when  they  can  hardly  influence  the 

-real  incomes  of  their  members  -  except  by  political  actions. 

The  link  disTx^sable  mone^ income  -  disposable  real  income 

Two  of  the  nethods  available  for  modifying  the  link  between  disposable 
^noney  incone  and  disposable  real  income  are:    (i)  indirect  taxes  and 
subsidies,  (ii  )  price  regulations.    (Public  consumptiwcould,  of  course 
analytically  be  regarded  as  part  of  real  disposable  income   and  hence 
part  of  fhe  link  bet^en  income  and  disposable  rest  income.  However, 
I  have  chosen,  for  rei^ons  of  convenience  of  exposition,  .to  include 
public  consumption  inafcad  as  part'of  the  link  between  real  disposable 
income  and  welfare  • )  \ 

(i)  indirect_t.s3^s_and_siib£idie_s 

;rhe  only  (inpact)  effect  on  the  distribution  of  real  incone  of  a  . 
general  indirect  tax  -'with  the  sare  tax  rate  for  every  gOQd  -  is 
the  fact  that  tax  payments  on  savin^^r *ftre  postponed  until 
the  savings  are  used  for  purchases,  of  consumer  goods;  consequently, 
an  "extra"  interest  raite  gain  is  obtained  on^that  part  of  income 
vhich  is  saved.    As  has  Uien  shown  in  the  theoretical  literature, 
a  general  tax  on  consumer  goods  can,  in  fa'^t,  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
bination  of  a  proportional  incone  tax  and  a  general  interest  rate 
increait.  ^.  AjPndirect  subsidies  may  be  regarded  analytic^ly  as 

^    Agsmiing  that  purchases  of  consumer  goods  are  made  in  the  home 
country  rather  than  abJroad. 
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negative  indirect  taxes >  these  eirgiZBients  can  be  immediately  applied, 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  indirect  subsidies  as  well.  '  


Differentiated  indirect  taxes  and  subsidies  -  with  different  tax 
rates  for  different  gopds  -  have  more  clear-^ut  effects  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  real  income;    the  main  principle  being  of  course  that 
low-incone  groxips  gain,  relative  to  others,  by  (1;  subsidies  on  com- 
modities vith  a  low  income  elasticity  ("necessities"),  and  (2)  taxes 
on  cocmOdities  vith  a  high  income  elasticity  ("luxury  goods"). 

A  main  reason  why  highly* selective  indirect  taxes  (or  subsidies) 
have  not  been  jised  more  fn  redistribution  policies  is  presumably 
that  they  distort  the  allocation  of  resources  -  from  the  point  of 
view  or  conventional  optimality  criteria  by  'creating  a  deviation  be- 
tween how  the  proportions  of  output  can  be  changed  (due  \c  technologi- 
c€Cl  conditions)  and  hov^  the  consumers  valuat e  such  changes  (or,  more 
technically,  by  .causing  deviation  between  marginal  rates  of  trans foma 
tion  on  the  production  sid^  and  the  marginal  rate  of  substitution  on 
the  consuziption  side).    Thi^,  high  selective  indirect  taxes  and  subsi- 
dies may  imply  rather  large  violations  of  the  principle  of  ^'consumers* 
sovereignty" .  / 

The  Bost  widely  used  indirect  taxet  and  subsidies  in  rediitribution 
policies  are  perhaps:    excises  on  "luxury  goodi"  such  as  cosmetics, 
furt,  diaaondt,  and  a  nuxaber  of  durable  consumer  goods;  and  subsidies 
on  "necesiitiei"  such  as  medicine,  elementary  education,  housing, 
tranipoxititipn  tor  the  elderly,  help  for  handicapped  people,  etc-  How- 
ever, it  is  obvious  that  many  indirect  taxet  and  sub  tidies  have  rather 
dubious  effects  on  tbe  distribution  of  income,  sometimes  because  of 
misconceived  notions  by  the  authorities  about  the  income  distribution 
effects,  sometimes  simply  because  the  taxes  (subsidies)  have  been 
introduced  for  quite  different  reasons  than  to  influence  the  distri- 
bution of  income.    One  example  is  general  subsidies^  for  housing,  as 
the  income  elasticity  of  demand  for  housing  seems  to  be  rather, close 
to  unity,  which  means  that  the  vertical  distribution  of  income  is  not 
greatly  affected.    Other  examples  are  subsidies  for  cultural  activitie 
(theater,  opera,  etc*),  and  taxes  on  tobacco  andt  alcohol;    these  mea- 
sures obviously, 'seen  in  isolation,  turn  the  income  distribution  in 
favor  of  high-income  groups ^ 
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i.l    Swedish  figux^s  , 

There  have  bfen  only  very  partial  attempts  in  various  countries  to  study 
the  effects  of  indirect  taxes  on  the  distribution  of  real  income  One 
early  such  attempt  can  be  reported  from  Sweden,  vher6  Mats  Hellstroa^has 
tried  to  wsaiure  the  "icrediate  iiipact"  on  the  income  distribution  of 
the  total  tax  system.   The  study  had  to  rely  on  very  schematic  aasunp- 
txoM  about  the  shifting  and  incidence  of  taxes:    that  the  inccoe  tax 
IS  carried  by  the  taxpayer  hinselT ,  that  indirect  taxes  are  shifted 

100  .percent,  and  that. profit  taxes  are  shifted  onto 
^r^%^n^'^'^''"^-  ^Transfer  payments  were  not  included  in  the 
.study.)    Th>sijsults,  referring  to  1Q6(^,  are  sur«ari2ed  in  Chart 

the  average  tax  for  all  taxpayers  (or  rather  households)  in  the  popula- 
tion IS  calculated  at  5^  percent  for  1966.    According  to  the  chart,  the 
lowest  incone  group,  vith^  incorr«s  below  Skr.  12 ,000,  gained  an  amount 
of  - 8  percent  of  their  iqcoir^s  on  the  progressive  elements  in  the  tax 
system  (the  difference  between  the  solid  and  the  broken  line  in  tlhe  " 
interval  0-12,000).    The  incone  class  immediately  above  gained  some- 
what less  on  the  progressive  elements,  while  top-income  receivers  in 
the  chart,  with  an  ijicope  above  Skr,  6o,000,  lost  about  l^-oercent 
of  their  incone  due  to  the  progressive  elements.    A  study  for  the 
very  high- income  receivers,  with  incomes  for  instance  above  150,000, 
would  give  even  stronger  effects  of  the  progressiveness  -  taxes  being 
some  80-90  percent  of  income,  which  causes  a  loss  on  the  progressive- 
ness  of  20-25  percent  of  their  incomes. 

ThiisJ  while  the  income  redistribution  effects  of  the  tax  system  in 
1966  were  rather  nodest,  thou^  far  from  neplinble,  foV  the  bulk 
of  income  receivers^ below  Skr.  30,000  (i.e.  80  percent  q^he  income 
receivers-- at*  tl^ it  tlime),  the  progressiveness  neant  <nj^l?!r  A  lot  for 
very  low  and  very  high  inccme  receivers,  particularly  people  above  the 
level  of  Skr.  60,000.    The  progressive  effects  were  entirely  caused  by 

income  tax;    the  indirect  taxes  in  Sweden  had  a  regressive  effect 
{miainly  due  to  taxes  on  tobat?co  and  alcohol). 


Studies  of  the  redistribution  effects  of  both  taxes  and  transfers  for 
the  early  .1*9^^8  show  a  sti^5ng§r  equalizing  efifect.    This  is  illustrated 
in  a  study  by  Pranzen-Lovgren-Rosenberg  for  1970,  based  on  a  sample  of 
l6,000  households  [Pranzen,  Lovgren, Rosenberg,  19751-    The  results, 
illustrated  in  Table       indicate  that  the  second  lowest  income  group, 
with  a  factor  income  of  Skr.  Ot-25,000,  gained  about  25  percent  of 
their  factor  incone  on  the  progressiveness  of  the  t«uc*transf er  systep, 
wltereas  people  with  incomes  above  Skr.  100,000  lost  20  percent.  (The* 
assuiptions  about  shifting  were  about  the  same  as  Jn  Hellstrom's  study: 
no  shifting  of  income  ^axes;    100  percent  shifting. on  prices  of  in* 
direct  taxes  on  commodities;    100  percent  shifting  (downward)  on  wages 
of  labor  taxes;    and  50  percent  shifting  on  prices  of  profit  taxes). 
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CHART  18 


Direct  impact  of  taxes  on  incoae 
distribution  of  households,  1966' 
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TABLE  4  ' 


Gain  in ^ real  incone  (in  percent  of  factor, 
income)    of  existing  tax  and  transfer  systems 
relative  to  proportional  system  I970  (married 
couple)  ' 


J  Fa 


Factor  income  class  (Sl 


0-  10,000-   25,000-    U0,000-     60,006-  100,000- 

10^000^    2^,000     UO,000     60,000      100,000  Total 


Total  taxes  16. 3  7.0  0,1»  -2.1          -5-2^      -11.5  -1.3 

of  vhich  * 

personal  income  tax  25.6  13''.0  3.5  -2.7      '  -9-1       -15.0  -0.6 

Total  transfer  pay- 
ments 73.9  19.5  -l.U  *  -5.8        .-7.0        -8.^  -1.1 

 ■  :  :  i 

taxes  arfd 

transfer  payments  90.0  26,5  -1.0  -7-9        -12.2    '  -20.1  -2.J» 


Data:  Figures  based  on  ^^neral  income  tax  returns  of  16, 000  households. 
^  Source:     [Franzen,  Lovgren,  Rosenberg,  1975) 

^     "Total  net  income"  for  tax  purposes, 

^     i.e.  0-9,999,  etc.  ^  '  , 
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(ii*)   Price  £e£idations  \ 

The  cost  obvious  exaiaples  of  the  use  of  price  regulations  as  elements 
in  incoiae  redistribution  policy  are  perhaps  found  in  hoiising  and 
a-griculture .  ^ 

Rent  control  has,  at  least  in  the  short  •run,  redistributed  income  from 
house-owners  (pnd  the  government)  to  tenants.    In  the  Swedish  setting, 
we  cay.  say  that  rent  control  during  the.  sixties  has  tended  to  redistrib- 
ute about  1  percent  of  national  income  from  house-owners  and  tlie  public 
sector  -  by  way  of  lower  tax  revenues  Xrom  house-owner^  ~  to  tenants 
[Sentzel,  Lindbeck,  Stihl,  1963].)    However,  there  l>ave  also  been  a 
nuEier  of  serious  "side  effects"  of  this  regulation: 

(1)   Pennanent  excess  demand  for  housing  has  emerged,  with  long  queues, 
(in  Stockholm  married  couples  with  one  child  had  to  wait,  about  ^-6  ^ 
years  for  an  apartment  in  the  middle  of  the  196Qs);  (2)  maricet  signeis 
frOD  the  demand  side  do  not  reach  the  supply  side>^n  Sweden,  house 

.  owners,  mainly  municipalities  and  cooperations ,*hAveNbeen  able  to 
neglect  the  preferences  of  consumers  for  25  years  by  building  huge 
apartment  houses  rather  than  small  houses);    (3)  l)lack  markets  have 
developed,  where  low-income  groups  are  not  in  a  particularly  favorable 
position;    {h\  a  lack  of  cost  consciousness  has  probably  developed  in 
new  production  when  every  new  apartment  could  be  rented  olit  easily. 
Thus,  the  economic  and  social  costs  connected  with  rent  control  are 
considerable,  perhaps  parti cixlarly  in  a  long-run  perspective.  (See 
[Bentzel,  Lindbeck,' gt&hl,  1963].)    It  is  worth  noting  that  the  interest 
cuDong  house  owners  (i.e.  municipalities  and  cooperations)  to  adjust 
building  changed  dramatically  in  1973-75  when  the  market  for  new  houses 
was  finally  brought  back  to  equilibrium.    For  instance,    ^en  more  and 
more  apartments  in  new  houses  become  empty,  the  proportion  of  small 
houses  shifted  fron^ about  25  to  about  60  percent  of  production,  and 
house  owners  suddenly  became  interested  in  improving  the  service  and 
environment  in  the  Jarge  apartment  and  cooperative  houses.  "The  welfare 
.gains  of  equilibrating  price  formation,  rather  than  a  permanent  excess 

.  demand  brought  about  by  price  control,^ was  dramatically  illustrated. 

^Moreover,  the  distribution  effects  of  rent  control  within  the  sector  of 
tenants  are  not  always  vory  "favorable"  from  the  point  of  view  of  pre- 
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vailing  evaluation^.    It  is  true  that  rents  have  been  kept  down  for 
many  old  p^pl^  vith  low  .incomes,  as  they  often  live  in  old  houses 
where  rents  tend  to  become  relatively  low  in  a  rent-controlled  y6ys tern;  * 
in  this  respect  rent  controls^f unction  as  a  kind  of  "pension  system". 
Moreover,  families  with  children  would  also  expect  to  gain  on  low  rents  - 
if  they  have  been  able  to  get  an  apartment!  ~  as  housing  consumption  ex- 
penditures as  a  share  of  income  rise  with  the' number  of  children.  How 
ever,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  low-income  groups  are  favored  rela- 
tive to  hi^-incoae  groups,^  as  heading  expenditures  seen,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  be  about  proportional,  to  real  disposable  ir^pllle  (the  in- 
come elasticity  of  housing  demand  for  apartments  being  not^H^.  far  from 
_  unity  )'v 


Moreover,  in  a  rent- controlled  housing  miirket  tHose  who  have  been 
"forced  to  live  in  new,  and  therefore  expensive,  houses  (because  of  the 
excess  demand  situation)  are  discriminated  against.    Many  of  this  group 
have  relative  low  incomes  ^er  capita'  (or  per  *  "family  unit");  one 
example  is  young  families  with  chilOren.    Others  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation are  people  who  move  from  one  town  to  another  and  immigrants,  many 
of  whom  have  in  fact  ccmpelled  to  obtain  apartments  by  way  of  the  black 
market.  ^  > 

The  distribution  of  housing  consumption,  too,  becomes  rather  arbitrary, 

as  personal  contacts,  relations  with  employers,  the  ability  to  use 

the  black  miarket,  etc.  are  important  ways  of  getting"  an  apartment 

in  rent-contSDlled  housing  markets,    (in  the  rent-controlled  housing 

market  in  Sweden  during  the  post-World  War  II  period,  these  latter 
t  • 
|- methods  of  getting  an  apartment  seem  to  have  been  much  more  common 

than  obtaining  an  apartment  via  the  public  queues.) 

Thus,  the  distribution  effects  of  rent  control  became  quite  arbitrary 
within  the  sector  of  tenants.    The  reason  is  that  the  "favors"  to 
tenants* in  rent-coiitrol  systems  are  tied  to  the  house  (and  its  ape), 
rather  than  to  the  tenant. 

Whereas  rent  tfontroj.  is  designed  to  redistribute  incanes  fron  pror 
ducers  to  consurters,  agricultural  price  policy  has  usually  had 
e^Cactly  ihe' opposite  purpose:  to  redistribute  income  from  consumers' 
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to  procedures.    In  Sweden,  we  may  say  that  approximately  1.5  percent 
of  the  national  income  during£the  sixties  vas  re  districted  ^n  this  . 
watf.    However,  the  redistribution  among  consumers  will  be  rather  un7 
fawrable  for  low-income  groups,  as  these  consMne  a  larger  fraction 
of  their  income  or>  foo4  than  do  higher  income  groups,  the  inpom^^  ^/ 
elasticity  of  demand  for  food  being  smaller  than  unity. ^ 

th^  th 


It  is  well  known  th^t  this  type  of  policy  ic  also  connected  uith  im- 
portant  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  allocation  of  resources,  nationally 
and  internationally,  both  between  agriculture  and  other  sectors,  as 
veil  as  within  the  agricultural  sector. 

However,  when  world  market  prices  for  agriculture  products  in  197^  ^ 
suddenly  became  higher  than  the  Swedish  prot&^ed  level,  the  government 
shifted  fro^  supporting  farmers  to^ supporting  consumers,  by  wa^  of  food 
subsidies.    This  had  a  clear  ir\^me  equalization  effect.       *  * 

.Thus,  it  is  pbvious  that  rent  control  and 'ajtri cultural  price  siipport 
are  rather  inefficient  methods  of  redistributing  incomes  in  tw6|^ertses; 
(1)  there  is  a  considerable  "overspill"  of  the  redistribution  to  people  v 
who  are  not  in  low-income  groups,  at  the  same  time  as  many  low-income 
people  are  not  helped  at  all  or  are  even  harmed;    (^)  the^sociail  and    '  • 
economic  costs  in  terms  of  inefficiencies  in  the  economy  al-e  probably 
considerable,  as  compared  to  alternative  methods  of  income  redistribu- 
tion (in  particular,  of  course,  as  compared  to  the  "theoretical  ideal" 
of  lump-sxmi  transfers  to  low-income  groups).  ' 

The  link  real  disposable  income  -  welfare 

The  next,  and  most  complex*  step  in  the  chain  between  factor  income  and 
welfare  is  the  link  from  real  disposable  income  to  welfare,.  Three 
obvious  components  of  tijis  link  are  (l)  private  consumption,  (2)  public 

*    As  compared  to  the  hypothetical  case  yhere  the  support  o^^  peasants 
is  implemented  as  "deficiency"  payments*  and  financed  for  instance  by 
a  general  salbs  tax,  we -can  estimate  that  low-income  groups  -  below 
the  lower  quarter  in  the  incotre  distribution  -  have  lost  about  1.2-K3 
percent  of  their  income  due  to  the  agricultural  price  support  in  Sweden, 
as  compared  to  a  system  where  the  support  "to  faxiRers  had  been  financed 
by  *  sales  tax  [Culbrandsen-Lindbeck,  1973,  and"Karm-Hilssj)n,  1973J  . 
Moreover,  t^he  transfers  are  largest,  particularly  in  absolute  terms,  , 
to  large  farmers. 
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consxmption,  and  (3)  wealth  (and  perhaps  the  change  in  weaOrth,  i.e. 
saving).    As  the  roie  of  wealth  has  already  teen  discussed,  I  will 
concentrate  her^  on  private  and  public  consumption.;!  I  will  also  dis- 
cuss very  briefly,  other  types  of  ^'welfare  in^^cadi^,;^ 

(i)    Piiya  t  e^  £0  ns  m^t  i^on  ^ 


Private  consumption  would  be  expected  to  be  considerably  more  equally 
distributed,  among  individuals  and  households,  than  yearly .disposable 
real  income.    One  obvious  reason  is  that  consumptidn  is  most  likely, 
and  according  to  .established  economic  theory  and  empirical  studies 
of  consumer  behavior,  related  to  Bisposable  real  income  over'a  much 
longer  period  than  a  year;    this  is  often  expressed  by  the  "permanent^ 
income"  or  the-' "life-time  income"  hypothesis.    Young  people,  who  look 
forward  to  higgler  yearly  incomes  later,  would  be  expected  to  consume 
more  than  their  disposable  incomS,  and  the  sane  holds  for  people  with 
temporai;ily  low  yearly  disposable  incomes  -  and  vice  versa  for  people  • 
lath  temporarily  high  annual  disposable  income.    For*  tKose  reasons, 
the  distribution*  of  consumption  may,  most  likely,  be  Regarded  as  a 
better  proxy  than  yearly  disposable  income  for  permanent  or  life-^ime  . 
income.    In  fact,  yearly  income  explains  a  very  small  fraction,  per- 
haps less  than  5-10,  percent,  of  the  variance  ^f  annual  Consumption 
for  micro  data.    (See,  for  instance  [Thore,  19593.)    This  means  that  ' 
progressive  taxes  on  consumption  (so-called  "expenditure  taxes"),  in 
princirple.  are  much  more  appropriate  devices  for  redistribution  policy 
than  are  progressive  taxes  on  yearly  incomes.    In  fact,  progressive 
consumption  taxes  compensate  also,  to  some  ext*;nt,  for  the  lack  of' 
^      efficiency  of  wealth  and  inheritance  taxes,  »from  the  point  of  view  of 
redistribution.    They  also  compensat^V^o  some  extent,  for  the  arbitrary 
redistributions  of  wealth  that  have'  followed  the  huge,  and  largely  un-. 
expected,  inflation  and  the  substantial  changes  in  relative  prices  of 
goods  and.  factors  (such  as  land)  during  the  early  seventies  in  many 
countries . 

Chart  19  illustrates,  the  difl'erence  between  the  distribution  of  yearly 
income  ai)d  of  private  consumption  in  Sweden.    As  is  seen  from  the  Chart, 
4    consumption  is  considerably  more  evenly  distributed  than  factor  incomes 
-  reflecting,  of  course,  both  the  fact  that  disposable  income  is  much 
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CHART  19  ' 
Consumption  ordered  by  incoae  groups  (households)  19^9 
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Interviews  and  "bookkeeping  of  households. 


Source:    Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  The  Family  Expenditure 
Survey  1969,  P  1971 !9. 
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nore  evenly  distributed  thai\  factor  income,  and  thaVconsi^ption  is 
nore  tied  to  "penuanent?  or  "life-Jicft*\income  than  to  yearly  incoae. 
Hovever,  the  most  dranairic  message  from  the  chart  is  rto  doubt  ^hat^ 
per  capita  consumption  of  households  rises  very  little  with  i^siiig 
factor  incoce,  largely  ^because  higher-income-gi^)up  househqlds  have 
Dore  meaber.s  than  lowinQone-group  households  (among^hich^pejasioners 
are  an  ioportant  ^group.*  *  \  s 

'a  ^ 

(ii)    ^yi.c_co^nS]Limpt^i£n  ' 


Provided  expenditures  for  public  consumption  are  not  financed  by 

strongly  regressive  taxes,  several  of  these  expenditures  probably  can" 

in  a  society  hare  a  rather  important  equalizing^  effect  on  individual  - 

welfare.    In  some  countries,  they  probably  also  do  so,  though,  it  is  ^ 

not  easy  owing  *to  theoretical  and  ^mpiricXl  difficxilties  ,to  see 
•-^ 

whether  or  not  this  is  actually  the  case.    One  example  is  elementary 

„  

school  services  -  as  compared  to  a  situation  wher^  such  expenditures 
wepe  privately  financed.    The  satfe  holds  probably  in  many  countries 
for  public  health  and  hospital  services  -  if  these  are  both  measured 
as  the  costs  of  the  services  givem  and  tf^  thg  subsidy  element  in  the 
health  insui§^^""sys^m  that  is' tTi^}^i\ii^the  free,  or  close  to  ffee, 
public  health  seryices..    One  further  reason  for  this  effect  is  that 
lov-incq^e  groups  pften  have  poorer, health  than  high-inc<^me  ^proups.  ^ 
Moreover,  on  yearly  statistics,  there  is  an  equalising  effect  of 
public  health  services  ^Iso  because  a  relati^vely  large  .fraction  of 
health  services  w*inds  up  with  old  people j  whose  disposable  money  in-*' 
cone  is  usually^  considerably  below  the  average. 


Public  university  outlj^ysj  b^  contrast^  most  likely  wind  up  among 
high-income  groups  -  both  if  these  outlays  are  "distributed'**  to  the 
parents,  or  to  the  life-inconjie  stream  of  the  recipients  of  the  educa- 
tion,   (if  expenditures  for-higher^education  are  measured  with  refer- 
ence to  the  factual  yearly  incomes  of  those  who  receive  the  educational 
services  -  i.e.  the  stude;its  -  it  wbuld  look  as  though  these  expendi- 
tures would,  in  fact,  have  an  equalizing,  effect  on  the  distribution  of 
income,  or  welfare  -  a  good  illustration  of  the  risk  involved  in  rely- 
ing on  yearly  incomes,  data  in  analysis  of  distribution  policy  issues!) 
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A  'stu^  l>y  Franzen-Lovgren-Rosenberg  claims^  to  haVe^  shovn  ,that  public 
-consumption  in.Sweden  is  rather  equalizing  on  the  distribution  of 
real  inc^e>-ojr  welfare  *tFrajfizen,  *L6vgren,  Rosenberg,  1975].    Sooe 'of 
the  resets  are  i^ustrated  in  Table  5..  which  shows  by  how  many  pfer-* 
cent  real  income  is  raised,  or  lowered,' by  pjiblic  consumption,  as 
distHbuted  in  Sweden,  compared  %p  eJ^  situation  vhere  these  expendi- 
tures  wer^  distributed  proportionately  to  factor  income.    It^  would 
seeb  that  elementary-  education  and  health  are  the  components  with  the 
greatest  equalizing  effect^.    (.The  figures  for  education  to  people 
above  19  years  of  age  are  misleading  as  these  expenditures  have  been 
"allocated"  to  the  students  themselves,  vith  low  yearly  income, 
rafexer  tiian  to.t^e  incomes  or  their  parents,  or  to  their  iife-in- 
comes-*)^    Acco^di^^  tO  the  study,  married  couples  with  an  income  be-  . 
tween  Skr.  10  and  25,000  woiild  have  gained  about  35-^+0  percent  -(of 
their  factor  Jncome) ,  wh^Veas  married,  couples- with  incomes  about^Skr.  • 
,»iqa^O  wouljd.have  lost  about  20-30  percent  -  as  compared  to  a  pro- 
portional distribution  of  such  services. 

i-  *  '  »  • 

It  .would  seem  that  fewer  attempts  have^been  made  in  most  countries  to 
redistribute  wealth  than  redistribute  income*    This  is  somewhat  ..sur- 
prising, as  private  wealth  is  probajjly  an  extremely  important  compo- 
nent of  individual  welfare,  by  providing  security,  independence  and 
liquidity  to  the  individual.    This  was,  of  course,  theVeason  foi;  in- 
eluding  the  "arrtiy  of  wealth  as  a  separate^argument  in  the  preference 
func^on  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper. 

Progress  has^^BSSn  modest  also  in*  the  fieid  of  the  redistribution  of 
"conventional"  wealth  between  generaUons.'   If  a  further  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  the  rights  to  inherit  wearth  is  regarded  as  undesirable 
because  of  various-  "side  effects"  ^to  society     sUch  as  the  implica- 
tions for  family  firms,  entry  of  new  firms,  and  tHe  general  pluralism 


^    One  study  fpr  the  U.S,%  claims  to  hava  shown  that  ^he  effect^^^f 
public  consumption,  as  financed,,  are  regressive  on  the'  distribution 
of  real  disposable  incom^  C^^aital,  19T33*    Anoth^  study  eame  to  the 
conclusion  that  subsidies  to  higher  education  in  Ca*l  iK>rnia.  had  re- 
gressive effects  on  th^  distribution  Vf  income  of  families  [Harisen, 
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^<?ain  in  re&I  incone  (in  p^rcftnt  of  factor  incone)^  of  ^xistiiig 
government  exncnditurgs  on _^ods  and_services  relativj^  to  a" 
proportional  distribution  (married  couples) 


Factor  income  class  (SkrX 
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O-  10 ,  OOO-    25 ,000-    UO  ,000    60,000-    1 00 ,000- 

10,000    25,000     1*0,000     6O,000  100,000  Total 


Total  government  ex- 
penditures on  goods 
amd  services^ 


assumption  a  315.8      39.8*.     -6.5     ,    -l8.6     -2Jt.3      -^.7  -6.8 


a^sittaption  b 

2T3.7 

-3.0 

-12.0 

-15.0 

-2K2  -2.2 

*     of  which 

Sducatioa  i 

:            Students  7~19  years 
old 

15.8 

12.1 

3.8 

o.S 

-1  .0 

-V3  2.5 

Students  over  19 

19.7 

-1.1 

-J. 8 

-2.0  . 

-2.2 

-2.2  '-1.7 

Health 

190.U 

12. *0 

-7.3 

-8^.2 

-e.9  -2.5 

"Collective  goods'"* 
•  * 

assumption  a 

*"l42.1 

5u2, 

-3.5 

,  '  -6.8 

-9.3 

-11.5  '  -i.7 

assuiQptlon  b 

o.o' 

0,0, 

Q.O 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0  O.O 

* 

1  "i 


Total*  factor .incorae"  for  tax  purposes^.'" 
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Assumption  "a"  means  that  collective  goods  have  been  distributed  in 
the  same  amount  to  every  household,  the  same  per  capita  distribution 
of  collective  goods.    Assumption  "b"  means  a' distribution  of  collective 
goods  in  proportion  to  income. 

•  '  \ 

^    Expen^tures  on  edu<;ation  to  students  above  19  "distributed"  here  to  ► 
t^hose  who  get  the  education  { ra€her  thai^  to  their  parents). 

**    "General  expenditures" .'         *  ,  "    .  ^ 

Datc^:       Figures  based,on  general  income  tax  returns  of  16,000  households. 


Vi^jfiTd^;    [Franzen,  Lovgrea^  Rosenberg,  1975).,  ^ 


/ 


in  s&cie^j^~  perhaps  it  would  at  least  "be  possible  to  add  a  nev 
systen  of  iiiftdritance  to  the  existir^g  one,  by  letting- every  indxridual 
start  ^ife  with  a  ^^clain"  on  the  govemnept  *  a  claim  which  could  be 
used  for  education,  con^\iaption  during^his  working  life,  or  old-age 
pensions  (perhaps  with  certarrr->a::estrxction3  on, the  use  of  the  clain 
that  force, the  individual  to  save  s^aemininum  amount'  of  it  for  his 
old  age) .      •  / 

(iv)    We 3^far£  indicator s  ^ 

Perhaps  we  can  say  that  the  emphasis  on  either  income  and' wealth  or 
on  the  various  other  variables  in  the  earlier  presented  schematic 
social  preference  function,  equation  (i),  illustrates^two  different 
approaches  to  the  analysis  of  welfare.    In  the  first  case  we  emphasize 
the  conmand  over  resources,  whereas  in  the  second  the  emphasis  is  on 
utility-creating  variables.    In  traditional  economic  theory  of  con^ 
sumer  behavior  these  approaches- are,  of  course,  combined  by  assuming 
that  the  individuaJL  maximizes  welfare  subject  to  a  budget  restriction 
that  defines  his  command  ovei*  resoiurces  -  and  by  making  interpersonal 
•comparisons  by  way  of  a  ( "Bergs onian")  social  preference,  fxmction, 
such  as  equation  (1). 

In  the  growing  literature  on  Asocial  indicators",  variables  expressing 
command  over  resources  and  utility-creating  variables  are  both  used, 
often  quite  unsystenatically,  as  indices  of  the  welfare  situation  of 
individuals.    SoKe  authoVs,  such  as  Titmuss.  have  emphasized  "command 
over  resources"  vherers- others,  s\xl\  as  some  U.N.  studies,  ?iave  em- 
phasized welfare  indices.    One  reason  why  the  distinction  between  re- 
sources and  utility-creiting  variables  is  often  not  Bade,  very  explicit 
in  these  types  of  studies  is  prdbably  that  one  and  the  same  variable 
can  often  be  regarded  as  .belonging  to  both  groups,  for  instance  vari- 
ables such  as  wealth,  education,  and  health. 


s"  islr 


k  basic  idea  behind  ouch  of  the  work  on  "social  indicators    is  V^rob- 
ablythat  the  redistribution  of  ecorfonic  r(»»ources  (purchasing  power) 
js  not  thl  only,  and  perhaps  not  always  .even  the  most  important,  way 
to  redistribute  welfare.    Significant  additional  effects  could  con- 
ceivably be  achieved  by  attempts  to  influence,  in  a  more  "direct" 
and  selective  way,  the  various  "welfare-creating"  variables. 
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This  vicv  ha3  no  ayal>t  tccn  4  laajor  aotiv&tiori  behind  social,  health, 
cultural,  and  educational  policies  ia  various ^countries.  Public 
child  welfare,  and  public  health  in  general,  the  spreading  of  infonna- 
tion  about  nutrition,  fanily  planning,  housing  policSy,  the  provision 
of  public  sports  and  recreation  facilities  are  all  examples  of  this- 
City  planning,  comunity  developcent,  and  policicies  designed  to  ^ 
cl«an  up  the  air  and  the  water  in  low-incone  neighborhoods  could  con- 
ceivably also  be  inportant  tools  in  welfare  distribution  policies. 

t  •  ■  • 

Swe di  sli 

The  studies  of  social  indicators,  or  levels  of  living,  by  the  Swedish 
Low-IncDce  Connittee  included  nine  social  indicators  [Johansson  S, , 
t971Jj    Perhaps  thoy  can  be  "reclassified"  as  follows: 

I-       Availability  of  hxican-capital  resources 

(l)  education, '(2)  health,  (3)  ^family Conditions  - 

II.  tapftcity  utilization  of  hujaan  resources 

{M)  employiaenti  (5)  political  activity  ^  *  ' 

III.  Financial/  resources    r  ^ 

~  :   » 

t6)  in  cone,  wealth  and  purchasing  power 

IV.  Consumption  of  certain  specif c  "basic  goods" 

(7)  nutrition,  (8)  housing  conditions,  C^)  leisure  and  recreation 

Most  of  these  variables  are  rather  similar  to;  or  <fan  at  least  be 
treated  as    proxies"  to,  some  of  th/ arguments  in  the  social  preference 
, function  laid  out  in  the  beginnipgrof  thisVper,  equation 

♦»  "  " 

A  basic  conclusion  of  the  studies  was  that  the  levels  of  all  the 
various  living  indicators  w^re  systematically  T positively)  correlated 
wrth  the  wage  rates  of  people.    This  is  illustrated  in  Tabl«  6  where 
eight       the  nine  indicators  used  by  the  Low-Income  Committee  ^re  pre- 
sented;   (the  ninth,  education,  has  already  been  discussed). 1 

Socxal  mobility 

It  might  be  argued  that  changes,  i.e.  "mobility",  in  social  and\co- 
nomic  positions  of  individuals,  perhaps  in  particular  relative  to  the 

^  Atiditional,  and  more  detailed i  information  on  the  living  con<litions 
of  various  incocse  groups,  and  socioecononic  groups,  is  given  in  Tables 
A:5  and  A:6  in  the  Appendix.  - 
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TABLS  6 

Percentage  of  employees  _ln_dif ferent  vage  categories  vho  are  ^characterized 
by  a  ceyTtQn  ("low")  value  for  soae  "standard  of  living  indicators 


Wage  under  Wage  over  Wage  over'  Wage  over 
\  ^7  Skr/hr       7  Skr/hr     10  Skr/hr    15  Skr/hr 


Htalth; 


Poor  psjcn«  coou.it ion 

2U 

20  * 

10 

f^iun  in  tXxjiiU£> 

8 

6 

u 

With  motor  disturbance  or 

10 

7 

5 

3 

severe  s)otor  disturbance 

BAd  dental  condition 

8 

6 

3 

Childhood  conditions  and  fanily 

relations:  * 

Pather  ^lonj**^  to  soc •  gr .  XII 

(^:> 

HcooocDic  difficulties  during 

?7 

^  f 

26 

growing  years 

Conditions  of  eni>loyr.ent  and 

at  place  of  work: 

No  right  to  one  month's  notice 

36 

2T 

18 

Uq.  right  to  be  sick  over  long 

13 

C 

5 

period 

Physical"  exhaustion  from  work 

'  ? 

'10 

Had  been  unenployed  at  least 

■  0 

1  7 

rvo  months 

-* 

'Political  resources: 

roxiticaiiy  poor 

8 

I4 

Economic  resources: 

Owns  no  car  (applies  also  to 

69 

33 

,  25 

18 

wife /husband)  • 

80 

Owns  00  boat  {applies  also  to 

85 

83' 

vx'f e  /husband ) 

DO 

Owns  no  summer  cottage  (app^J^ 

7J* 

also  to  wi  f e'/husband ) 

Has  a  cash  margin  in  bank 

39 

57 

63 

77 

Eatinr.  aA^  drihkinR  habits:- 

Unsatisfactory  diet 

37 

26 

2U 

20 

Unsatisfadtory  tobacco'' consumh«. 

11  ' 

13 

Unsatisfactpry  t^cohol  c6nsuBp. 
Hou&ing  conditions: 

2 

9  , 

12 

21 

Overcrowded  according  to  1965 

2) 

20 

18 

9 

definition  of  overcrowding 

• 

Low  standard  of,  equipment  in 

17 

7 

k 

2 

*hotte  ^ 

Leisure  and  recreation:  ^ 

Has  not  had  stay  at  sumaer 

72^ 

57 

51 

111 

cottage  • 

No  hoiiiCy  trip  within  or 

I18 

39 

36 

32 

outside  Sweden 


Source:    £sundbom,  19^1] 
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position  of  the  parents,  arc  an  ijnportai>t--})irt  of  a  "just"  society, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  horizontal  or  vertical  distribution 
of  incone  and  welfare  in  the  society  is  "even",    ftore  specifically, 
it  IS  possible  that  many  persons  would  regard  a  society  with  hi^h 
social  nobility  as  aore  egalitarian  (less  of  a  "class  society")  than 
another  society,  even  if  thc'fonaer  were  characterized  by  somewhat 
larger  inequalities  ot  incoce  at  eveiy  point  in  tine. 

S\j)pose,  for  instance,  that  in  society  A  there  are  relatively  siaall 
variations  in  incoae  between  different  professions,  but  that  every 
child  gets  the  same  job  as  his  parents,  whereas  in  society  B  there 
are  larger  differences  in  income  between  Various  professions,  but  th^ 
probability  that  a'  child  would  wind  up  in  a  given  profession  is  here 
^  independent  of  the  profession  of  the  parents  (for  given  "inherent 
genetic  abilities"  of  the  child).    Which  one  of  these  societies 
should  be  regarded  as  isoire  egalitarian? 

To\nsver  the  question,  we  have,^of  course,  to  evaluate  "equality  of 
income"  against  "equality  of  opportunity"  tsociai  mobility).  Some 
people  night,  in  fact,  go  a  step  further  and  argue  that. income 
differences  by  thenselves  bring  a  net  welfare  contribution  to  a 
socfiety,  as  an  individual  night  attach  utility  to  the  possibility, 
in  principle,  of  raising  his  personal  income  and  status,  reflecting 
freedom  of  choice  and  the  possibility  for  the  "selfrrealization"  of 
-  individual  ambitions,  ^ 

The  issue  is  even  more  complicated  than  Suggest^  so  ftir,  as  there 
may  be  complex  correlations  and  interdependences  between  income 
d4.fferenceS  and  social  nobility.    For  iir5tanb«,  in  a  society  with 
very  large  int^one  differenclfs,  the  dif fci^cnc^s^n  opportunities  to 
develop  Skills        be  so  great  that  social  mobility  may  be  kept  down 
hy  the  income  differences,  even' though  the  economic  incentives  to 
\  "climb"  aref  gxwrc  by  themselves'  (.b^ause  of  the  big  income  differences). 

In  pther  wards,  the  incone  differences  mty  oyer  time  have  contributed 
to  establishing  a  class  society  with  low  social  mobility  because  of 
institutions  and  attitudes  developed  in  ^he  society  with  very  great 
income  differences,  "it  is  possible  that  in  such  a  situation  smaller 
irxcome  differences  could,  in  the  long  run,  via  induced  changes  in  the 
* 

A         -     ■       -  '  .       ■  ■ 
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class  structure, .institutions  and  attitudes  to  increase  social 
aobility  -  in  particular  if  the  class  stritctures,  institutions  and 
attitudes  that  are  vAifavorable  to  social  mobility  are  torn  dovn  by 
other  means  as  veil.    In  fact,  this  is  perhaps  vhat  has  happened 
during  the  last  decade  in  most  of  the  presently  hi^ly  developed 
countries . 

However,  in  other  situations,  a  3:^duction  in  income  differences 
could  very  well  reduce  so<;ial  mobility.    For  instahce,  let  us  assume 
that  the  expansion  of  higher  education  in  the  developed  countries 
will  considerably 'reduce  the  rate  of  money  return  on  hgiher  educa- 
tion, and  on  "climbing"  t^  qualified  non-Tnanual  work.    It  is  qxdte 
possiblQ^  that  the  interest  in  higher  education  will*  fall  more  for 
children  of  manual  workers  than  for  children  from  non-manual  workers 
-  because  of  the  cultural  influence  from  the  family.    This  could  i 
mean  that  smaller  income  differentials  could  very  well  result  in 
lover  social  mobility.    It  should  be  emphasized  that  tEls  should  not 
necessarily  always  be  regarded  as  a  disadvantage.    Some  people  may  * 
very  veil  argue  that  the  important  thing  is  not  thattchildren  of 
meuiual  vorkers  "climb"  to  non-manual  positions,  but  that  the  income  ^ 
and  status  of  manual  vork  is  increased,  andjthat,  in  fact,  it  is  good 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  talents  stay  in  manual  positions.  Thus 
it  is  necessar^^td  look  at  several  dissensions  of  soqial, mobility 
simultaneously:    (l)  movement  of  individuals  over  di/ferent  oc'cupationsj 
and  (2)  movement  of  occupations  over  income,  power,  8tatus>  ani  welfare 
clasf.  -  ^ 


Social  mobility  seems,  in  some  Western  countries,  t)  have  increased 
during  the^^Hst  century,  and  especially  in  recent  decades,  njainly  per^ 
haps  because  the  relative  size  of  the  "upper"  and  "middle"  clasps- has 
increased  [Miller,  1975]  .    fhis  means  that  more  and  more  children  from 
"lower"  classes  tend  to  vind  up  in  higher  social  groups.    Both  the  school 
system  and  the  labor  market    voul^  then  have  tended  to  become  more  "merit- 
o<?ratic"  and  lest  "elass^-determined"  than  earlier.'    It  is  therefore  ^ 
probably  correct  to  say  that  an  important  trend  in  the  "developed" 
societies  during  .this  century  has  been  some  levering  of  "class 
barrierc"'^WiouJh  it  is  difficult  to  say  vhat  the  "driving  -forces" 
in  this  process  have  been  -  the  general  increase  in  the  level  of 
incomes  among, the  masses  of  previously  poor  jpopulation  groups;  the 
reducti6n  in^he  dispersion  of  disposable  inc<aie  aAd  per  capita 
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consumption;    the  expansion  of  pu]t>lic  services^  such  as  in  education 
and  health,  for  the  previously  disadvantaged  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion;*  or  pej;:haps  a  more  general  acceptance  that  "top  job^"  should 
be  obtained  on  the  basis  of  personal  qualiXications  rather  than  by 
nepotism  or  "class  background".      ^  , 

However,  it. is  well  known,  as  earlier  mentioned,  that  the  social, 
,  occupational  and,  educational  status  of' parents  still  has  a  very 
strong  effect  both  on  length  and  type  6f  education  of  children,  as 
.well  as  on  occupational  attainments  ^fter  the  completion  of  education, 
iln  particular,  riany  "studies  indicate  that  the  shifts  in  socjaf  mobil- 
ity to  top  positions  in  the  business  community  and  the  public  admin- 
♦  istration  have  not  been  exactly  ."dramatic"  in  any  developed  country.^ 

The  international  literature  is  rich  with  studies  showing  that  social 
po3i,tions  of  children  are  strongly  correlated  with  the  social  posi- 
tions of  parents,,  and  also  that  the  schools  ^^^^ction  as  a  "tracking 
system"  f6r  children  from  different  ty^es  of  homes  -  with  the  proba- 
bility that  students  will  wind  up  on  a  specific  track  strongly  corre- 
lated with  family  background.    In  previous  "class  societies"  these 
tracks  were  largely  related  to  income  differences  and  differences 
in  aspiration  Ifcvels  of  children  and  their  parent*.    It  would  seem  t>i«t . 
the  "trncking  system"  today  is  mu'*h  more  related  to  the  differences  in 
school  performance  of  parents  *and  children  -  through  the  entire  school 
system;^ see  e.g*  [Coleman,  1966;  Plovden,  1967;  Kar.abel,  1972;  Bowles, 
1972;    Husen,  1969]  •*  Thus,  the  inheritance  of  human  capital  and 
values  is  probably  nuch.;a<Jre  i^iportant  for  social  mobility  today  than 
inheritance  of  "traditional"  ca^pitalX-  in  the  highly  developed  coun- 
tries.^ •  *  .  . 

^  Swedi_sli  ex2exiince£  th jt^el^ar e_^iji^dicaLt or£  * 

In  the  ctse  of  Sweden,  the  extent  of  so<?ial  mobility  \%  illustrated  in 
a  study      Bobert  Eriksson  for  the  I»ow  Income  Committee,  reflectfing 


However,  most  studies  probably  underestimate  social  mobility  in  thfs 
sense,  as  part  of  the  mobility  takes  place  in  "two  steps":   'if  a  manual 
worker  shi^fts  to  a  non-manual  position  during'his  lifetime,  and  his 
child  alio  windi^up^aaong  non-aanuaX  employees,  this  type  of  "two  step" 
social  mobility  la  fttsily  lost  in  studies  that  only  compare*  father/ 
mother-child  occupations. ^      «  ,  ** 
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conslitioiwr  in  1968^*    According  to  this  study,  the  fathers  of  only  27 
percent^or  the  people  in  social  group-4^  were  also  ia  this  grqup^  which 
.partly  reflects  the  above-mentioned  expansion  over  time  irt  the  relative 
size  of  social  group  I  (Table  7).    About  U-5  percent  of  the  people  in 
social  group  II  were  in  the  same  group  as  their  fathers,  and  the 
fathers  of  70  percent  of  those  in  sociitl  group  III  were  in  that  same 
gfoup.  .Another  way  to  illustrate  the  existance  of  a  considerable 
social  aobility  is  that  not  more  than  al^ut  50  percent  of  those  bom 
in  social  group  I  or  II  also  wound  up  in  the  Same  social  group  as 
their  fathers;    two-t]birds  of  thos^  bom"  into  social  group  III  wound 
up  there  thezaselves.  -'  v 

V  *  «* 

That  Sweden  has  still  far  from  "cfl>mplete**^  social  mobility  is  illus- 
trated by  the  findiiig  in  the  stud^  that  a  child  bom  into  social  group 
I  has  a  \U  times  larger  probability  of  winding  up  in  social  group  I 
than  a  child  born  into  soiiial  group  III.  —Social  mobility,  in.  this  Sense, 
is  greater  between  social  g3:^ups  II  and  III,    The  prospects  of  a  child 
from  social  gr^oup  II  winding  up  in  social  group  III  are  ab<iut  20  per- 
cent less  than  they  vojild  be  if  the  chances  were  evenly  distributed, 
,and  the  prospects  of  a  child  from  social  group  XII  winding  up  in  social 
group  II  are  about  1*5  percent  less  than  they  would  be  if  the  distribu- 
tion of  social  groups*  was  independent  of  social  origin.    The  prospects 
of  a  child  from  social  group  I  winding  up  in  social  group  II  are  about 
tlie  smo  as  in  the  case  of  evenly  distributed  chances  [Eriksson,  1971, 
pp.  75-T6].      ^  '  '  ' 


TABLE  7 

Social  groups  of  father  and  children^ 


FatKer*s 
social  frroup 

Own  sociAl 
I 

froup: 
II 

III  . 

^  All 

Social  ^roup  I 

127  000 

95  000 

32  000 

^5^*  000 

Social  group  IX 

■    213  OiOO 

,  899' ooo 

869.  000 

1  981  000 

SociAl'  grout)  III 

122  OOp  • 

1  052  000 

2  100  000 

3  21k  00(?** 

All  \ 

1*62  000 

2  0U6  000 

3  001  000 

5  509  060, 

Source:    tsrik»8on,  R.,  1971^ 


Available  data  indicate  that  social  mobility,  in* these  senses,  hSs  ' 
increased  recently  in  Sweden.    Whereas  in  1950  25.5  peraent^of  the 
sons  of  manual  workers  vq\ind  up  in  non-manual  occupations ,  the  corre^ 
spending  hgure  in  1971  vas  323  percent.    Similarly,  vh^eas  3.5 
percent  of  the  sons  of  manual  workers  wound  up  in  the  "elite"  group, 
the  corresponding  figure  in  j971  was  11*3  percent  [Miller,  1975,  p.  415) 

Data  from  the  school  system  provide    additional  information  on  social 
mobility.    Children  from  the  "highest'*  social 'strata,  social  group  I  . 
(  upper  class  ),  «£re  strongly  overrepreserited  on  t^l  "tracks*'  that  lead- 
to  >high    social  positions.    They  choose  theoretical  lines  at  high 
school  and  lyceums;    they  proceed  more  often  to  university  studies; 
and^they  more  often  choose  types  of  uj|iversity  training,  that  iead 'ivo 
high-income  jobs,  relative  to  children  from  social  group  H  T'aiddie 
class  )  and,  in  particular^  social  group  III  (**working  class"). 

Table  (fc  gives  a  schematic  picture  of  the  pass^ige  through  the  school  / 
system  of  children  of  workers  (apprbximately  social  group  III)  and  ' 
non-m<lnual  workers  (approximately' social  groups  I  and  II),  according 
to  a;,study  by  B.  Cesser  and  E.  F«isth  [Gesser-J*asth,  1973], 

The  most  important  favors  that  explain  the  number  of  school  years  are 
still  the  social  groups  and  the  profession  of  Che  father,  though  now- 
adays 23  p^lrcent  of  the  university  students  come  from  social  group 
III  (  comprising  58  percent  of  the  population),  as  comparedTto  8  per- 
cent thirty  years  ago  [l.  Johansson,  197 1]  ,  which  no  doubt  reflects  an 
achievement  in  social  mobility  policy. 

Young' people  (20-2U  yea»/s)  have,  on  the  average;  about  two  more  years 
of  schooling  than  the  older  generation  <55-r75  years),,  an'd  more  than 
one  and  a  half  years  tjian  middle-aged  people  (35-^*5,  years);  (see 
Table  A: T  iii  Appendix).    However^,  the  "vertical",  dispersion  of  the  *^ 
number  of  school  years,  i.e.  the  "size  distribution"  of  school  years, 
has  not  changed  much.  ■        y  ' 

Perhaps  we  can-,  schematic  ally  speaking,  say  tljat  social  mobility  in 
the  Swedish  school  system  has  passed  through  three  different  phases 
during  the  post-World  War  II  period.  DUring  the  first  i^riod,  madnly 
the  fifties,  social  groups  I  and  II  took  cCd vantage  of  the  expansion 

'of  higher  education.    At  a  later  stage,  mainly  during  the  sixties, 
soeiVd^group  III  gained  increased  ground  in  higher  education,  rela- 
tively speaking,  vhen  the  number  of  students  -"exploded".    Later  on, 

^.however,  when  the  number  of  students  started  to*  fall  again  at  uni- 
versity level,  durihg  the  first  half  of  the  seventies,  it  is  possible^ 
thou^  we  do  not  know  for  sure  yet,^  that  social  grQup  III  has  lost 
grouna  again  relative  to  otherj^roups  -  perhaps  for  the  earlier 
suggested  reason  that  children  frem  this  group  are  less  willing  than 
children  from  other  social  groups  to  invest  in  ^human  capitdl  at  very  ^ 
low  Djoney  returns.  ♦  * 

'         '\  .  " 

Future  j>rospects  *  ' 

_     ..     ..   -  ,. 

Even  If  »ocial  mobility  in  the  developed  countries  in  the  West  is  far 
from  ''complete",  it  would  ce:?tainly  be  toisleading  to  characterize 
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TABLE  a  ' 

Social  origin  and  choice  of  education,  an  estimate^ 


CateRory  * 

Total 

Workers'  children 

Other  children 

A.  No.of  youn^f  persons 
bom'  195a 

113»000 

^  56,500^ 

Level  1 

— '  — 

B.  Percentage  who^vent 
to  upper  secondary  . 
school,  i.e.  B/A 

Level  2 


6.  Percentage  who  went 
to  upper  secondary 
school  and  continued 
with  studies;  C/0 


Percentage  of  the  nunr-  ^ 
ber  of  you^g  persons 
born  J952  yho  went  to  ^ 
upper  secondary  ^chool 
and  continued  witlk 
studies;  C/A 


5^ 


U3< 


1635 


Levfl  3    D.  Percentage  who  went  to 
upper  secondary  school 
and  Xater  to  univer- 
sity and  college;  D/B  25Jf 

Percentage  of 'the  nurr- 
•*  bei*  of  young  persons 
bom  1952  "who  went  jto 
4    '   '  ^per  secondary  school 
"      and  later  to  univer- 
_     „ — ^  sity  and  college;  D/A  1% 


21^5 


26i 


Level  h    E.  Percentage  who  went  to 
*  f       upper  secpndary  school 

and  continued  with  , 
/higher  education;  E/B  lOJf 

K^ercentage  of  young 
persona  born  T952  who 
went  to/u^per  secon- 
dary school  and  con- 
tinued with  hipher 
atatus  education;  E/A       .  3$ 
— »  ^  


6% 


y2% 


^    Tha.vt^;Ce^fi&  been  cpjnistruct^^d;  As  follows: 

,  It  "rJ^ljaijed  qii  Vo^^|J\Pc0piftj^o™  i^^  1952.  The  number  of  fathers  6eJ/5nging 
i.p  $h,e.V(^Icing  clk^^/and^jCavin^r  children  of  tliis  age  has  been  estimated  as 
,50' 'percent.  ,    "  ^  -  . 

Tlieae^twb  assumptions  have  been  -ombined  with  data  t'aken  from  th?Statistic|L 
*^0*«*boolt  coriceriUng'the  ntunber  of  persons  born  In  1952  and  the  number  of  ^ 
students'  l^javing  secondary  school  at  the  end  of  the  third  year*s  course  in« 
the  Spi^ing^  of?  >971.    To  this  material  haa  been  added  data  concerning  the 
percen^iage*      young  peoplfc  frpm  worriers*  homes  and  frbi»  other  social  strata 
who%  according  to'Ge8«er*3  investiga\iion ,  have  ended  up  at  different  educa- 
tional levels,  ,     *  ' 
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tbes^, societies  as  "intergeneration  class  societies".  Available 
studies  suggest  that,  the  correlation  coefficient,  between  the  occu- 
I>ational  status  of  fatheifs  and  sons  is  about  O.U,  which  means  thatf 
only  0.16  {oMyot  a  person' s /Status  is  determined  by  the  status/^ of" 
the  father.    Accord'ingly,  only  about  0.025,  i.e.  2,5  percent,  of  a 
^rson*s  occupational  status  would  be  explained  by  the  status  *bf  the. 
grandfather  (Blau  apd  Duncan,  1967].         Studies  on 
the  correlation  between  incomes  of  parents  and  their  children  suggest 
the' sa&e  conclusion.    For  instance,  new  studies  indicate  that  the 
correlation  between  the  relative  income  position  of  father  and  son 
is  not  nore  than  0.23,  i.^,  that  the  father's  income  position  can 
explain  onfy   5    percent  of  the  income  position  of  his  son.l 


However,  we  nay  nevefTTT^t^s  be  entitled  to  ask  why  the  success  has 
not  been  greater,  so  far,  in  the  attempts  to  increase  soci^il  nobility 
in  the  school  and  occupational  system?    The  two  mpst  likely  reasons 
ai^e  perhaps  (l)  the  influence  of  the-honie  environment  (economic  re- 
sources and  cultural  patterns ) ,  and  (2)  possible  genetic  differences 
beti/een  children  from  different  social  groups,  ^ 

A  large  niunber  of  empirical  studies  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
have  established  the  great  importance  of  the  home  environment ,  "^oth 
for  success  in  school  and  for  the  career  on  the  labor  market.  This 
strong  effect  of  the  ho;ne  environment  is  probably  due  not  only  to 
intellectual  stimulation  and  tne  transfer  of  career  ambitions,  but 
also  to  the  intergeneration  transfer  of  the  type  of,  manners  of  speech, 
Jiehavior  and  general  "life  style"  that  is  highly  valued  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  the  labor  market  -  perhaps  partly  because  employers  * 
probably  prefer  that  their  employees  behave  approximately  in#the 
saae  way  as  they  do  themselves  [Bowles,  1970]]. 

Moreover*  iV  education  has  a  strong  "leverage  effect"  on  the  influence 
of»  the  family  background,  as  discussed  earlier  (p.  278)  the  "equalizing 

....... 

^  ■  0.23;  r^  «  0.05.  Information  of  Unpublished  calculations  by 
Jacob  *"ncer.  f  '  ' 
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We  have  nuch  less  inforaation  about  possible  systematic  genetic  differ- 
ences between  children  from  different  social  groups,  Jthx)Ugh  the  issue  • 
has  been  discussed  somewhat  in  the  literature  on  th^  risks  for  the 
development  of,  a  "meritocratic"  society.    More  specifically,  is  tKere , 
after  a  period  of  high^social  mobility^,  a^possibility  ^risk)  that 
systematic  dif'fer^ces  in  'genetic  factors  will  sooner  or  later  api^ear, 
and  be  drastically  strengthened,  between  different  social  groups?  The 
reason  would  be  iha^  when  the  institutional  barriers  in  the^^^^idass  • 
society"  are  torn  down,  and  the  income  of  parents  plays  «i  less  and-     '  , 
le^s  important  role  f&r  the  education  and  occupation  of  children, 
differeASes  in  occupation  p.nd  incoije  will  be  more  and  mdre  ^connected 
with  people's  inherent  jiatural  abilities.    If  this  Happefis,  it  could  » 

^mean  th^t  a  period  o-T  increased  social  mobility  jiay  ssoner^Or  later 
be  .self-defeating;    we  could  within  a  few  generations  have  created -a 

,  new  "class  society"  base'd  much  more  than  earlier  societies  on         ,  , 
genetic  factors  "-in  fact  a  class  sogiety  t^at  may  be  regar<ied  by 
^many  people  as  much  mor^  "h<)peless"  than  previous  class  societies 
which  have  perhaps  been ^l^dsel  more,  on  J'arbitfary"  social  cop.ventio^s 
and  institutions.    If  this  should  happen,  high  social  mo'biliV  could 
perhaps^ be  a  parenthesis  in  the  develo^anent  of -out  societies. 

'  I  ' 

However,  several  questions  can  be  raised  about  the  realidia  of  this 
perspective.  .First  of  All,  people  may  marry  so , touch  across  the  ^ 
"class  borders"  that  the  genetic  stratification  will  never  be  extreme. 
This  kind  of  "nixing.effect"  will  be  particularly  strong  if  factors 
of  limited  importance  for  'achievements  on  the  lator  market  (such  as 
**beauty'*?)  are  important  considerations  for  marriage.'  .Secondly.     -  . 
•  there  are  strong  random  elements  in  the  he'reditaxy  process^  Tl)e 
correlation  ^n  genetic  properties  between  j^Jir^nts  and  dljildren  is 
much  less  than  unity  -  perhaps  'about  O.^^^ccording  to  several. studies 
[Conlisk,  197^].    Thirdly,  the  relat^ive  status  of  different  kinds  of 
06b3  may  change  so  much  in  the  future  that  it  will  be  more  and  raon^e 
difficult  to  say  what  the  "high  status  occupations"  are,  p?urticularly 
if  wage  dif ferentifils  in  the  future  are  lees  correlated  with  "status 
positions"  than  earlier.    Thus,  the  rtsks  for  >a  ^lew  meritocratic 
class  society  ma^^not  be  an  inevitable  outcome  of       "op^i  society".' 
However,  I  thijik  it  would  be  foolish  to  dismiss  the^  problSnt  entirely. 
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chapter  IV-  ^  ,  - 

•THE^EFPICIENCY  OF  d'iSTRIBUTION  POLICY  *  ^ 

The  instruaente 

In  aWket  systeic.  where  factor  returns  are  lai-gely  ^deterinined  by' 
Jemand-sup^ly  relations  -  though  modified  by  institutional  cpndi- * 
tions  and  conventions  -  and  where  the  distribution  of .  the  endowments 
(ownership)  of  factors  is  considerably  influenced  by  Mological. 
J^istorical.  tod  ii)sti.tutional  factors,  there  is  hardly  any  reason 
why  the  resulting  distribution  of  factor  income,  wealth,  economic 
•  power,  and  welfare  should  reflect  any  particular    ethical  principle.  ' 
Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  political  process  to  a  large 
extent  reUects  attempts  to -modify  the  distribution  of  income, 
-veaath.  economic  power,  and  welfare  in  sooiety.    Some  of  the  conclu- 
sions dn  this  paper  about  the  feasibility  of  such  attempts  could 
perhaps  be  sunmairized  as  follows.    It  is  convenietit  to"  analyze 
the  various  policy  measures  in  the  context  of  the  .earlier  discussed 
"chain"  of  concepts  -  from  factor  income  to  welfare. 

The  first  "link"  in  the  chain,  factor  income,  may  be  influenced  by 
policy  measures  that  change  (l)  th^  ownership  of  factors;  (2)  the 
returns  on  the  Vectors;  or  (*3)^the  capacity  utilization  of  the  factors 
The  main  conclusion  of  the  discussion  was  perhaps  that  a  redistribu- 
tion of  human  capit'al,  by  approjiriately  distributed  investment  in  ' 
human  capital,  is  probab^^'the  mpst 'promising  method  of ' influencing 
the  distribution  of  factor  income.^  It  is  then  important  to  remember 
that  it  is  the  distribution.. of  this  investment  jjuid  t?he  costs  of  the 
investment)  that  is  important,  rather  than  the  #ot4l  vcauae  of  invest- 
ment.   It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  investment  in^imart 
capital  is  a  much' vide r  concept  than  traditional  educat iorySor  young 
people;  it  comprises  adult  education,  oij-the-job  training  and  health 
care  as  welr.^   There  is.  in  fact,  no  reason  why  traditional  education 
of  young  people  would  be  the  most  important  of  these  items  for  in- 
fluencing the  distribution  of  welfare  in  the  high^developed.  *'mixed 
economies^  of  today,  where  literacy  has  long  s^ll^ee«  achieved  for 
practically  the  whole  population.  *  ^ 
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In  fact*  as  equilization  effects  of  investmeat  in  hvunan  capital 
presuppo^se  that  the  investments  are -given  in  particular  to  people 
who  othervise  ^uld  have  a  lov  income,  there  is  a  strong  case  for^ 
adult  e4ucati«r,    Fcr  it  is  much  easier  to  identify  lov  income 
groups  on  the  labor  market  than  in  the  school  system,  as  some  person^ 
vith  Eany  years  of  scliooling  vill  get  a  relatively  lov  income  -  and 
vice  versa  for  some  people  vith  a  shoirt  education^  « 

One  reckon  vhy  investment  in  human  capital  is  potentially  important 
for.  distribution  of  ve  If  are  is  that  it,  influences,  in  principle, 

(1)  the  ownership,  (2)  the  returns,  and  (3)  the  capacity  utilization 
of  labor  and  hoaian  capital.    The' main  limitations  of  this  method  .of 
influencing  the  distribution  of  factor  income  are  perhaps:  ( 1 )  that 
it  often  taKe&  rather  a  long  tine  to  achieve  c 9ns ider able  effects 
(in  particular  if  the  investment  is  confined  to  young  people); 

(2)  that  the  wiilingn&ss  of  people  to  undertake  education  may  fall 
when  the  private  return  goes  down  by  way  of  lower  relative  wages  for 
educated  employees;  (3)  that  th«  return  for  society  (the  social  rate 
of  return)  may  becozae  rather  low,  relative  to  the  return  on  physical 
investment,  if  education  is  highly  .subsidized;  (**)  that  "pig  cycles" 
in  the  production  of  students  may  occur  if  ^students  "over^^eact"  to 
changes  in  the  prospect?s  on  the  labor  market;  and  (5)  that  a  heavy 
concentration  of  educational  resources  on  less  talented  people  (to 
raise  their  relative  incomes),  at  the  expenae  of  more -talented  ones, 
nay  result  in  inefficiencies  and  losses  in  top  cultural  and  intellec- 
tual achievements  in  society.    Metaphorically  speaking:  should  a 
"new  Mowt"  be  given  the  best  available  teachinf^  resources  in  music, 
with  large  potential  gains  to  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole,  or 
should  these  resoiurces  instead  be  concenti^ated  on  musically  less 
talented  people,  using  the  argument  that  they  would  then  be  helped  to 
achieve  at  least  average  competence,  while  Mozart  would  do  relatively 
well  anyway ,  fQr  instance  as  a' reasonably  well-paid  restaurant  • 
musician?!  ^ 

It  was  argued  that  indirect  taxes  on  and  subsidies  to  labor,  for  the 
purpose' of  influencing  the  relative  demand  for  various  types  of 
employees,  could  also  be  a  useful  method  *b  influence  the  distribu- 
tion or  factor  income.'  Here  again,  losses  in  economic  efficiency 
may  occur  due  to  a  less  effective  allocation, of  resources,  if  such 
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taxes  auid  subsidies  ^e'usedj  only  for  the  purpose  of  influenc&g 
the  <listribution^of  factor  ii^cone.^  However,  such  taxes  and  sub- 
jfidies,  by  "being  "?narket  coniymed"  policies,  will  »ost  likely  be 
connected  with  snaller  losses  \in  economic  efficiency  than  direct 
wage  regulations  "against"  the|  market ^^forces,  as  such  mefhods  tend 
to  create  uft«mployt3ent ,  wh^ch  is  usually  a  nuch  heavier  loss  in' 
ten^s^f  economic  efficiency  thaA-  just  "inefficient  employmen^. 

It  was  also  argued  that  redistfributions  of  ^onventionh 
financial  aiid  physical  assets^-  will  have  very  littlrf  effect  on 
the  overall  distribution  of  factor^income  in  a  highly \feveloped 
country,  such  as  Sweden,  where  labor  income  constitutes, 
percent  of  the  national  income.    However,  such  redistributions 
nevertheltrss  be  of  ixaportance  from  the  point  of  view  of  th*  distri- 
but  ion  or  economic  power  and  welfare,  as  the  distribution  fof  wealth 
per  ae  is'inportant  in  these  matters,  even  if  capital  incone  is 
not  a  large  fraction  of  the  total  national  ri;^me»    Mo^over,  capi- 
tal  income  is  quite  significant  for  the  top*  part  of  the' upper  per- 
centile of  the  vertical  income  distribution,  a^d  some  people  may 
attach  great  importanpe  to  this  part  of  the  distribution.* 

Also  the  possibilities  for  influencing  the  link  between  factor  income 
^  and  disposable  noney  income .  by  tax-transfer  system,  seem  rather 
promising,  though  a  country  like  Sweden  mi^ht  have  reached  the  upper 
limits  h^re.    It  was  pointed  out  thai  high  marginal  tax  rates  tend  to 
reduce  the  freedom  of  choice  for  the  individual-  more  than  do  reduc- 
tions in  the  differpices  in  wage  rates,  as  the  former  met  hod -not  only 
reduces  the  returns  to  the  individual  of  "climbing"  to  higher  paid 
jobs,  but  also  reduces  the  returns  on  longer  working  time  (less 
leisure). 


The  link  between  disposable  money  income  and  disposable  real  income  * 
may  be  influenced  mainly  by  indirect  taxes  on  «md  subsidies  to  goods 
and  services,  and  by  price  reg\dations.   .Indirect  taxes  on  *aijd  sub- 
sidies to  conmolities  and  services  can  certainly  be  used  as  efficient 
methods  to*  influence  real  disposable  income  in  countries  where  various 
specific  coanodities  play  a  crucial  part  for  some  population  groups. 
This  ^olds  mainly  for  less  developed  oountries,  where  a  few  food  items, 
such  as  rice,  play  decisive  role  for  the  living  standard  of  tme  poorest 
segments  of  the  population.    Subsidization  of  such  goods;',  inilyift^  that 


both  consumption  and  production  (o)r  importsS)  are  stimulated,  can  then 
be  an  inportant  part  of  redistribution  policy,    A  problem  vith  such  ^ 
indirect  taxe's  and  subsidies  is,  of  course,  that  the  allocation  of^ 
resources* will  deviate  from  the  principle  of  "consuae^  sovereignty". 

Price  regulations  are  much  less  effective,  emd  may  be  quite  counter- 
productive, as  incentives  t&  producers  will  then  usually  fall,  vith 
subsequent  scarcities.    Mistakes  in  redistribution  policy  via  price 
regula€ions  which  have  in  fact  kept  ^ovn  consumption  of  the  population 
as  a  whole,. 'and  possibly  also  of  the  poor,  have  occurred  in  laany  ^  . 
couittries.    In  i^ch  countries,  where  the  difference  in  the  compo*sit5:on 
of  consianptibp  among  income  classes, is  smaller,  indirect  ta^ses  and 
subsidies  are  less  useful  in  redistribution  policy,  , 

✓ 

Policies  to  affect  the  link  between  real  disposable  income  and  velfare 
can  also  be  influenced  in  a  number  of  w^s.    Public  consumption  one 
important ' vaA able  that  can  have  substantial  redis.tributional  effects, 
even  if,  so' far,  it  has  perhaps  not  been  much  used  for  this  purpose. 
The 'redistributional  effects,  of  public  consumption  can, be  accentuated 
if  the  prices  for  such  cbnsuaption  -  for  instance  higher  educed  ion  and 
medical* care  -  are  differentiated  according  to  income,  though  some  tin- 
f^vCVable  incentive  effects  may  of  course  occur  in  such  cases  as  well, 
Howevejr,  they  will  probably  be  small  in  the  case  of  fees  for  medicail  * 
care <fe Jsuch  services  are  hardly  planned  in  advance  X>y  individuals. 

Another  important  measure  to  influence  the  link  between  real  dispos- 
able income  and  welfare  is,  a^  already  indicated,  methods  to  redistri- 
bute conventional  capital,  as  such  capital  can  considerably  contribute 
to  the  security,  liquidity,  economic^ power,  and  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual.   Moreover,  various  types  of  environmental  improvements  could 
eiso  be  of  considerable  imiportange  in  the  equilization  of  individual 
welfare  -  for  instance,  by  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  good" 
Vorking"  conditions,  man-made  and  natural  environment,  recreation 
facilitiea  and  oth,pr  factors  which  are  nowadays  often  included  in 
a  wide  definition  of  "qualify  of  life"  indicators.  Or  social  indicators. 
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Measurements  of  efficiency         "  j  J 

How  sHould  the  success^  of  the^yarious  attenpts  to/redistribute  income 
and  welfare  be  evalualied?    A  rather  priaitive^ 's^t>ngly  parti^,  index 

,  of  the  efficiency  of  redistribution  policy  would/ be  to  compare  the  *  * 
achieved  restri buttons  with  the  size  of  the  meaifures  undertaken.  One 
ponceivable  expression  pf  the  si 2^  of  these  mfilsures  is  the  total  gross 
flow  of  incomes  th^t  ^is  ^enerate<i  to  achieve  Uie  "intended  net  re- 
distribution".   For^nstance,  suJ>pose  that  sS,  100  million's  worth  of 
public  transfer  payments  is  pa^d  out  , for  tlxe/purpose  of*raising  th6 
incomes  of  a  cfertfain  group  of  people.'   We  wctld  then  jferhaps  be  in- 

•  terested  in  How  Iftrge  a  iVaction  of  this  pxJlic  spending^  th^t  actually 
vin^s  up  with  the  "target  groups,  and  how  jfluch  is  instead  either  ad- 
ministrative, ^osts  or  incomes  that  adcrueJto  other  groups.    It  would 
be  possible,  in  pApciple,  to  «tudy  a  numfcer  of  public^ expenditure 
pf-ograms  from  this 'point  of*  view.  / 

Before  systematic  ^tudiet'of  this  type  Mave  been  carried  out,  only 
some  preliminary  remarks  are  possible,  flone  difficulty  with  studies 
of  this  type  is  that  many  social  secur/ty  pro-ams  are  to  a  large 
extent  desigmd  to  achieve  redistribution  over  time  for  given  indi- 
viduals, Vather  tym  redistr^'butions  Lsong  individuals.    F^^n-  f 
stance,  pUblic  pension  sys^ms  of tenfdistribute  pensions  in  approxi- 
mately the  sa:^  propoptioTls  Moong  pwple  as  the  distribution  of  the 
pensions'  fee».  ^ftovever*  this  can  idlrdly  T?fe  criticized  as  a  lack  of 
efficiency  in  the  system,  as  it  is/not  (mainly)  intended  tt  achieve 

Systetsrof  children  allovaoces^  another  ipajor  item  taong  transfer 
paymc^nts,  are  usually  designed       redistribute  incobes  from  people 
withbut  (small)  children  to  peowle  with  (small)  children  -  regardless 
of  the  position  of  these  peoplJin  the  vertical  income  distribution. 
The  very  purpose  of  these  tranlfers  is  "horizontal,"  rather  than 
"vertical".    Consequently,  thy  ^Redistributions  Sbiong  income  groups 
are  not  large  -  if  it  cannot  le  Shown  that  the*  transfers  (on, the 
margiiii)  are  financed  by  highi/  progressive  taxes.  • 

^ath^r  similar  things  can  Ucf  said  about  the  subsidization  of  the 
interest  costs  of  ho;isesj    the  transfers  accrue  to  people^  quite  inde- 
/penViently  of  ^heir  incwa^.lAnd  the  "tax  subtidies'j  to  those  living 
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in  owner-occupied  houses^  «  by>  input ing  a  very  lev  xncone  for  taxation 
puiyoaet  (in  Sweden  amounting  to  2  perceirc  of  "taxaticai^ value"  of  the 
house)  an<l'by  allovihg  deduction  of  interest  paynents  -  means  that 
high'incoae  groups  obtain  gre^ater  favors  in  a^olute  teres  (an^  so&e-« 
tio^s  also  relative  to  disposable  income)  ^han  low-incoBe.  groups r 
due  to  the  progressiveness  of  tfte.tax  system.    Here  -t.  redistributicn 

favor*  of  niddlje-  and/or  hi^-incc»ae  groups  is,  in  fact,  often 
/^iSchieved  by  the  tax*tsansfer  systea.  * 

;  •  "    <  *      ^         *       '    '  , 
Another  type  of  housijJK  subsidy  -  direct  subsrdization  of  rtnt«,  par-^ 
ticulariy  for,  f aiialie;^  with  cTiildren  -  has  no,  doubt  often  redistribu- 
tional effects  in  fay^jr- oll-3Low^**^ch  middle-incOM  groups,  as^the'se  sjib- 
sidies  ire  reduced  by  hxjgfi^  inconKS'  (in  Sweden  up  to  Skr.  65,000, 
when  they  disappeaJ^/^  J^i^.  fact,  ^is  is^  probal)ly,  together  with  the 
progressive  incomer  tax,  l^he  most  inportant  part  of  the  tiKt-transJfer 
oechanijj.m' in  Sweden. f  rom^  tW  joint  of,  view  of  income  distribution, 
palicy.    Hpvever*  A.vpry  sjieix  fracti<m  of  thesejtfansfer  paynents^  .* 
•iiccrue  to'^yery  low-iftcoae  gl'oups.         <  *^  r  . 

.  In  a,  similar  way,  other  types,  of  transfer^ fcbjud  be  distussed.    If  '  \  , 
we  vent  through  all  transfer  programs,  we  wotid  presumably  find  that 
a  very  large  fraction^of  th'e  total  ^^an$T^r  payments  -  of  sobe  18 
percent  of  CM?  in  Sweden.-  has  only  mijao^,redi5tj'it)utional  effects 
on  life-timft  incbme  of^vfirious-  income  .groups.    There  are  some, specific 

^social  programs  4;hat  hel|>  the  very  low-incone  groups,  mainly  discre- 
tionary social  welfare  payments,  which,  however^  usually  only  make  up  ' 
a  rather  smaXl  fraction  of  all  social  transfers     in  Sweden  some  1-2 
•percent.  '  *  ,       .  ' 

^  4 

We  have  seen  that  the  combination  of  progressive  taxation  and  income-  ' 
dependent  housing  sub^sidies  in  Sweden^  from  the  parlyo^seventies,  implies 
a  rather  leurge  redistributional-  effect  within  the  middle-income 
bracket,  in  the  sense  that  differences  in  disposable  income  among 
people  in  this  gr<Sup  ^  for  instance  people  with  pre-tax  incomes  of,  say 
20-60,000  kronor  -  are  very  small  relative* to  the  differences  in  i 
gross  incomes',  in'particular^for  families  vixfi  children.        ^*  ^ 
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.To  sumarize,  it      very  di^fficult  to  judge  the  efficiency  o'f  the 
Yax-tran^fer  payments  froo  t^he  point  of  view  of  income  redistribu- 
iion  policy,  partly  because  the  aims  of  the  various  programs  are  so 
different.    It  could  be  argued,  perhaps,  that  if  a  very  high  priority 
is  put  on  helping  the  ver^  low-income  groups,  the  efficiency  of  the 
tax-transfer  system  is  rather  low.  in  that  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  total  "grois"  transfers  winds  up  among  ^these  groups.    In  this  sense 
ther^  is  a  large  "spillover"  to  middle-  and  high-income  groups 
of  the  total  transfers.   This  is  perhaps  an  important  point,  because 
the  political  obstacles  to  raising  taxes  further  means  that  it  is 
difficult  to  extend  new  systems  of  transfer  payments  to  the  very  low- 
income  groups .        *  ' 

Rath^er  similar  things  can  be  JH^d 'about  the  price  control  systems  for 
housing  and  for  agricultural  prcXts.  'Rent  control  is  a  highly  in- 
^^^^^^"^  method  of  achieving  incoi^  transfers  to  low-income  groups, 
as  the  income  support  is  here  tied  to  the  apartment  rather  than  to 
the  individual  living  there.    Hence,  high-  and  middle-income  people, 
living  in  rent-controlled  apartments  in  old  or  semi-old  houses,  are 
supported  by  rent  control,  whereas  low-incom^  groups  who  lye  in  new 
houses  have  to  pay  very  high  rents.    There  may  even  be  a  systematic 
tendency  for  such  a  system  to  favor  middle-  and  high-incone  groups 
^  relative  to  low-income  groups,  as  the  way  to -gef/hold  of  low-rent 
apartments  in  a  rent-controlled  ijousing  marke^^  with  a  permanent 
shortage  of  such  apartments,  is  through  personal  contacts  with  land- 
lords and  employers,  ^sublic  authorities,  and  "influential  people"  in 
general.    Moreover,  as  was  said' earlier,  housing  is  not  a  typical 
*'low-income  cocmodity",  vhich  means  that  neither  general  housing  sub- 
sidies, nor  rent  control,  are  particularly  favorable  for  low-income 
groups .  ^ 

Th^system  of  ,griculturU  prwe  support;  h«  also  to  be  regarded 
«  a  rather  inefficient  Bethod'  of  income  redistribution.  «  it       •  . 
implce5.  to  a  large  extent,  that  incorte,  are  taken  from  lov-lnco^^j 
consuiDerl.  .and  given  to  prosperous  farmers.    Hovever.  vhen  vorld 
market  prices  for  agricultural  products  increase    to  levels  above 
domestic  prices,  and  agricultural  price  support  shifts  over  to  sub- 
sidies to  consumers  rather  than  to  fanners,  then  some  equalization 
ef  Sects  on  the  vertical  income  distribution  certainly  "emerge. 


V       '    -  ^ 

This  •discussion  of  the  "efficiency"  ofi  incom/  distribution  policy 
has  relied 'on  a  conpariyon  of^  on  the  one  hand,  the  gross  flows  of 
transfers,  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  net  desired  redistributions. 
Another  type  of  measure  of  efficiency  would  be  to  corcpare  the  net 
desired  effects  with  the  macrofeconoaic  costs,  e.g.  the  losses  in 
GNP,  or  other  efficiency  measures,  caused  by  redistribution  policies 
Here  a  quantification  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important,    In  this 
paper,  I  have  only  been  able  to  suggest  some  jpossible  channels  for 
such  costs  by  way  of  ( 1 )  distortions  of  the  choice  between  consump-^ 
tion  and  leisure,  (2)  distortion  in  the  allocation  of  labor,  (3) 
changes  in  incentives  to  invest  in  hunan  capital,  {k)  reduction  in 
incentives  to  take  risks  and  invest;  and  (5)  difficulties  in  +h*»» 
establishment  and  survival  of  family  firms,  etc,  ' 


Another  complicated  aspect  of  macroeconomic  efficiency  and  alloca- 
tion of  resources  is,  of  course >  the  interrelations  between  dis- 
tribution aspects  and  the  level  of  economic  development'.    It  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  clear  positive  "tr endwise"  relation  between  on 
the  one  hand  equality,  and  on  the  other  hand  per  capita  income  among 
developed  countries  -  both  in  cross-section  and  time-sefies  data.* 
[Paukert,  1973;    Jain  and  Tieman,  1973].    It  is  conceivable  that  this  , 
*  reflects  the  fact  that  a  high  per  capita  income  in  a  country  pre- 
supposes a  rather  high  level  of  education  for  the  population  as  a 
whole,  and  that  mass  education  tends  to  create  a  large  middle  class. 
This  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the  facts  that  (l)  the  infcome 
share  of  middla-income  groups  is  considerably  larger  in  developed 
than  in  less  developed  countries >  (2)  the  share  of  high-income  groups 
is  considerably!  smaller ,  while  (3)  the  share  of  low-income  groups  is 
only,  slightly  larger.*' 


*  *    Among  the  poorest  countries, 'there  seemo  to  be  the  inverse 
reflation,  thu^  creating  a  U-shaped  curve  to  depict  the  reiat»ioti 
between  equality  pf 'income  and  level  of  dev.eiopment.  / 

t 

^  2  i^gg  ^j^e  factor  price  of  human  capital  goes  down  as  a  result 

of  increased  supply  Of  this  factor,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the 
share  of  total  factor  income  earned  by  human  capital  will  rise.  In 
the  context  of  a  two-factor  production  model,  an  increas^e  in  h^man 
capital  will  result>  in  an  increased  income  share  for  this  factor  if 
the  elasticity  of  substitution  between  the  factors  is  greatef  than 
unity,  which  is  empirically  retther  likely  according  to 'contemporary 
studies  in  various  highly  developed  countries.  '  ^ 
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It  h«a  also  been  established  empirically  that  inequality  in  earnings 
between  different  education  groups*'  -  prinaryV Secondary  and  higher 
education  -  falls  vith  higher  per  capita  income  (in  cross  sections 
of  countries).    Whereas  people  with  higher  education  seen  to  have 
6.5  as  high^(life)  incomes  than  people  vith  primary  education  in 
poor  .countries;  the  corresponding  multiple  is  2.5  in  rich  countries 
(Psacharopoulos ,  1973,  Chap,  l]  ,  < 

The  interrelation  betw«en  equality  and  the  rate  of  growth  is  more 
complicated.    A  rapid  rate  of  growth  is  usx^ally  connected  with  a 
rapid  rate  of , structural  change  in  the  economy*    This  tends  to 
increase  the  income  of  those  who  move  from  low-income  sectors  to 
high-income  sectors  (for  instance  from  agriculture  to  manufacturing), 
which  has  an  equalizing  effect.    However,  rapid  structural  changes 
may  also  be  connected  with  strong  income  and  capital  gains  for  groups, 
with  the  ability  (and  luck)  to  seize  the  opportufiities,  at  the  same 
time  as  those  who  do  not  "adjust'*  may  l<5se  income  ^or  even  be  thrown 
into  imemployment  -  which  tends  to  increase  inequalities. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  paper  that^diatribution 
policy  refers  not  only  to  'individual  welfare    but  also  to  economic 
power.      What  has  happen eid  to  economic  power,  and  how  it  can  be 
further  influenced,  U  at  least  as  difficult  to  pinpoint  as  is 
analysis  of  the  distribution  of  individual  welHire.    However,  1 
think  it  makes  sense  to  say  that  economic  power  during  this  century 
has  been  redistributed  to  a  rather  considerable  extent  from  holders 
of  conventional  wealth  -  physical  and  financial  assets  -  to  owners 
of  human  capital,  as  well  as  to  politicians,  administrators  in  the 
public  sector,  labor  union  leaders 'and  individual  employees.  Wealth 
holders  have  lost  powers- largely  to  the  management  of  firms,  which 
in  turn  have  lost  powers,  to  other  groups  in  society. 

For  itistance,  politicians  and  public  administrators  have,  by  way  of 
new  laws  and  regulations,  and  a  more  and  more  intervenlionist  econom- 
ic policy,  increased  their  direct  or  indirect  control  of  decision- 
making in  firms.    At  the  same  time,  labor  union  leaders  have,  in  many 
countries,  obtained  powers  to  bargain  about  more  things  than  earlier, 
for  instance  working  conditions  and  also  dertain  types  of  decisions 
'  on  inputs  and  outputs  in  firms,  r^^ticularly  with  respect  to  the 
hiriiig   and  firing  of  Ijibor.    Individual  employees,  finally,  have 
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I  gained  freedom  of  choice  and  bargaining  power  vis-a-vis  their  bosses 

due  to  the  rather  high  employment  levels  in  the  post -World  War  II 
^     period.    Thus,  it  seems  to  be  safe  to  say  that  considerable  redistri- 
bution of  economic  power  has  occurred  in  the  Western  societies  during 

''^  the  last  decades « 

•  * 

It  may  be  are;ued,  of  course,  to  what  extent  these  deVelopnjents  repre- 
sent a  more  or  less  equal  distribution  of  economic  power  than  earlier. 
However,  general  agreement  can  prob»l)ly  be  reached  that  the  rfedistri- 
butions  in  fav^r  of  individual  employees  represent  such  an  equaliza- 
tion.  The  same  can  probably  be  agreed  upon  in  the  case  of  ^^^creaaed 
power  of  labor  union  leaders  -  up  to  a  point  which  perhaps  tends  tx> 
be  reached  in  some  countries,  where  labor  union  leaders^are  becoming 
the  most  dominant  pressxire  group  in  society  even  outside  the  field  of 
labor  market  issues.    How  to  characterise  the  increased,  concentration 
\  of  power^  to  politicians  and  centrally  placed  public  administrators 
is,  of  cour1|e^  a  rather  controversial  issue.    If  such  concentration  ^ 
goes  too  far,  we  may  of  course  Wind  up  in  a  rather  centralist ic  ecoy 
nomic  system*  with  a  much  stronger  concentration  of  powers  than  ify 
^"more  economic  decisions  had  been  left  to  managers  and  shareholder  a  in 
^   individual  enterprises     thougih  these  concentrated  powers  may  perhaps 


be  checked  by  voters  via  the  political  process. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  of  equality 

Thus,  redistribution  policy,  like  most  other  types  of  policies,  may ^ 
involve  conflicts  of  goals:    (l)  eq.ualaty  of  opportunity  and  income 
may  clash  with  the  rights  of  parents  to  raise  children  -  in  fact,  the 
family  institution  is  perhaps,  in  the  advanced  countries ,ythe  greatest 
obstacXe^^of  all  to  equality;    (2)  equality  of  ii  come  may  i>ccaslbnally 
come  into  conflict  with  economic  growth,  though  there  probably  is  a 
long-run  "harmony"  between  equality  an^^he  level  of  economic  develop- 
ment;   (3)  equality  of  incSme  may  also  come  into  conflict  with  (static 
allocative)  economic  efficiency,  with  {h)  the  freedom  of  the  individu- 
al to  choose  between  consumption  and  leisure,  as  well  as  to  choose 
jobs  i^ccording  to  personal  preferences  and  ability;    and  (5)  ambi- 
tions to  reduce  private  wealth  and  private  capital  income  may  come 
i\ito  conflict  with  investment  incentives,  with  a  vigorous  entry  of 
new  firms  (such  as  family  enterprises)  -  and  possibly  also  vXth  the 
desire  to  have  a  decentraliwd  economic  system  and  h^nce  a  pluralis- 
tic Society. 
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It  i*,  inport^t  to  realize  that  wage  and  earning  differentials  have 
other  import  ant  social  and  econooic  functions  than  Just  to  distribute 
Income  in  society:    to' provide  information  and  incentives  for  econom- 
ic efficiency,  initiatives  and  creativity;    to  allbw  individual  free- 
dom with  respect  to  occupation,  Vork  and  consumption;    to  permit 
social  mobility  and  individual  advancement;    and  to  make  possible  a 
decentralized  and  pluralistic  society  in  general. 

However,  it  is  also  important  to  emphasize  that  some  policy  instruments 
may,  as  aiready  suggested,  be  favorable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
hoth  allocation  and  distribution  -  such  as  full  employment  policies; 
the^ fight  against  monopolies  of  firms  and  specific  employee  groups; 
policies  to  increase  the  mobility  of  factors  by  better  information 
an<  more  perfectly  ^functioning  markets  in  general;  appropriately  dis- 
tributed in  vJtetment  in  human  capital  (up  to  a  point);  and  possibly 
also  more  etSAAent  "screening  systems"  according  to  ability,  if 
these  can  be  designed  not  to  discriminate  (much)  with  respect  to 
family  background . 
/ 

Moreover  -  and  this  is  an  important  point  -  increased  economic 
equality  might  increase  the  political,  social',  and  economic  stability 
of  t  society  -  for  instance  by  reducing  the  severity  of  conflicts  in 
the  lat>or  market.    And  this  increased  stability««ay,  by  itself,  be 
regarded  as  an  itapycj^^ment  in  the  efficiency  of  the  economy  in  a  wide 
sense^.    Such  an  improvement  in  j^ability  may  sometimes  (often?)  more 
than  compensate  for  econoi^ic  losses  due  to  "distortions"  of  individual 
(micro-economic)  incentives  and  due  to  misalloCations.    Moreover,  at 
the  same  time  as'  freedom  of  ^he  individual  -  to  choose  between  jobs 
and  between  consumption  and  a  leisurely  life  -  requires  *w^e  differ- 
entials, large  wage  differentials  will  restrict  the  freedom  of  choice, 
for  instance  concerning  consumption  decisions,  for  those  with  low  in- 
comes, as  compared  to  the  freedom  of  choice  for  high-income  groups. 
Thus,  very  complex  trade-offs,,  and  thereby  implied  "compromises"^ .are 
characteristic  for  income  distribution  policy. 

In  spite  <?f  all  these  complexities  and  conflicts  of  goals  of  redistri- 
bution policies,  I  think  that  the  general  lesson  from  the  Swedish  ex- 
pe»iencos,  at  least  so  far,  is  that  income  redistribution  can  ro  guitQ 
far  witboi^  serious  losses  in  terms  of  »oOnomie  ef fitriency  and  freedom 
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of  choice  for  most  individuals^  and  in  fact  with  considerable  wideji- 
ing  of  the  freedom  of^ choice  for  previously  underprivileged  groups  in 
society.    For  instance,  a  rather  slow  but  continuous  fall  in  the  • 
profit  share >  to  some  10-15  percent  of  national  income,  seems  to  have 
been  reconcilable  with  a  fairly  dynamic  economy.    And,  in  particular, 
a  'rather  substantia?,  narrowing  of  the  differentials  in  disposable  in- 
cones >  and  per  capita  consumption  of  households,  by  way  of  tax-trans- 
fer systems,  have  been  possible  without  apparent  drastic  losses  in 
incentives  for  work  and  efficient  allocation  of  labor, 

Reservations  have  to  be  E^de  for  complications  in  wage  formation 
because  of  the  highly  progressive  tax  system.    It  is  also  possible', 
of  course,  that  incentive  effects  will  be  larger  in  a  long-run  than 
in  ,a  short-run  perspective;  the  very  high  progressiveness  6f*Hhe  tax- 
traJftsfer  system  in  Sweden  is  aj^ew  phenojaenon,  from  the  late  sixties 
and  early  seventies  -  particularly  concerning  the  large  "oiddler 
income"  groups  (with  factor  incomes  ranging  from,  say,  Skr,  25,000  to 
60,000),  '  ,  . 

The  exposition  in  the  paper  has  (hopfe fully)  illustrated  the  point 
that  all  conceivable  methods  of  redistribution  polipy  are  character- 
iaed  by  some  uncertainty,  inefficiency,  and  various  other  problems  - 
in  the  sense  that  either  the  effects  on  the  distribution  of  income 
and  welfare  are  limited  £r  that  the  methods  have  various  "side 
effects"  (or  both).    It  is  also  likely  that  the  different  factors 
that  directly  or  indirectly  influence  the  distribution  oC  welfare 
are  highly  interdependent.  ^  V 

All  these  circumstances  make  a  case  for  Pursuing  several  redistribu- 
tion policy  pro^ramsvsimultaneously.    First  of  all*  the  weaknesses 
of  each  separate  program  constitute  an  argument  for  combining  the 
effects  of  many  programs  in  order  to  reach  a  worthwhile  total  effect. 
Secondly,  as  there  is  probably  a  rising  marginal  (Jisut^ility  coiyiected 
,with  each  individual  instrument,  th^ere  is  good  reason  to  use  all  (most 
available  instruments  -  up  to  the  point  where  .the  marginal  disutility 
per  every  "unit"  of  improvement  in  equality  Is  the  same  for  each  in- 
strument*   Thir(Jly,  the  uncertainty  about  tljie  effects  of  each  program 
is  an  additional  aYgunTrnt  for  using  a  great  number  of  programs  con-  « 


currently  -  in  the  same  way  «s  it  makes  sense  for  asset  holders  to 
diversify  their  portfolios  to  reduce  risk.^    Fourthly,  if  the  correlet- 
tions  between  the  rank^ of ,  individuals  in  different  types"of  distribu- 
tions -  income,  prestige,  clean  working' conditions ,  working  time,  ^ 
health,  etc.  -  are  broken,  it  nay  not  be  quite  as  bad  as  earlier, to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  some  of  these  distributions;  individual  "success" 
in  some  dimension  of  the  distribution  of  welfare,  economic  power  and 
status  perhaps  will  make  the  disadvantages  of  "failures"  in  the  other^ 
dimensions  less  severe. 

Finally,  the  possibility  of  interdependences  between  the  effects  of 
the  various  programs  makes  a  case  for  utilizing  possible  mutual  "re- 
inforcement effects".    For  instance,  Jfaproveft  schooling  nay  raise 
income,  and  higher  Income  may  increase  both  the  ability  and  willing-  ' 
ness  to  invest  more  in  education;  better  nutrition  and  health  may 

'increase  productivity,  which  may  raise  income,  which  may,  in  turn, 
improve  tffe  possibility  of  improving  nutrition,  health,  education 

'  res\dts,  etc.    Thus,^by  pushing  policies  in  many  different  fields 
sim\dtaneously.  it  may  be  possible  to  exploit  what'  Gunnar  Myrdal 
fhtyrdal,  I97^j  has  cften  called  "circular  causation",  resulting  in 
"cumulative  effects"  and  "tiove^pent  upwwds  of  entire  social  systems*'  . 
for  underprivileged  gfoups/  '  ^  • 


The^genex;al  a^guijient'  for  diversifying  the  "portfjilio"  of  policy  • 
measures,  in  the  case  of  uncertainty  about  the  effects  of  the  policy;, 
measures,  ha&  been  <^eveloped  in  [Brainard,  1967].  ^ 
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Statistieal  Appendix 


<  ^  '  TABLE  A: 1 


Percent  of  people  who  hAYe  experienced  uneaploynent  looe  time  dttrjlnf  lQf)6. 
Breakdown  on  vaHpus  socic^onomic  groups 


* 

Open  tm- 

Partial  uh- 

Latent  'job 

All.Suh- 

■"  V 

employment 

eRpl6>ment 

seekers 

employed* 

Social  and  occupational  r^up 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

( 1+2*3') 

—                       *  — - 
4{ead  of  enterprise,  liberal 

0.0  .  " 

0.7 

0.0 

Ov7 

proTedsion^ 

Publicly  employed,  higher  posts 

7.7       "  ^ 

6.0 

'  0.0 

7.7 

Housewives 

2.0 

1.0  , 

5.1      "  ' 

'8.1 

University  students 

2.7 

o.o"" 

•  2.7 

5.^ 

Penfi oners  ^ 

0,0 

0.0  > 

0.0 

0.0 

Social  grbup  J>  all 

2, 8 

0. 4 

l.S 

<w  7 

Farcers 

\.  1. 
.u 

0.0 

0.9 

5.3 

Szaall  tradesnen 

7.** 

1.6 

ft  ft 

0.0 

9.5 

Supervisory  personnel  • 

2.9 

*0.0 

0.0 

2.9. 

Technicians  and  clerical  staff 

It  ft 

ft  >< 

ft  )l 

1.  t 
*».7 

J*.  1 

'  0.8 

0.6 

Housewives  * 

2.2' 

0,8 

619  • 

Second&ry  school  upper  forxi 

2  0 

1 .2 

1  8 

^  a  ^ 

students  U,  equivalent  * 

•    ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•Social  group  Ily  all 

0.6 

1.8 

6,0 

Smallf Araers ,  fores^  U  farm 

12.9' 

2.2 

0.7 

15.9 

workers  •              ^     .  " 

Workers  in  the  private  sector 

12.3 

0.9  . 

0.3 

13.6 

Assistant  personnel  in  the  private 

,8.U 

U9 

1.6  . 

11:9 

sector 

• 

Publicly  employed  workers  It 

9.9 

1.6  . 

2.0 

13.5 

"*  assistants 

Disabled  persons 

'  2,U 

1.1» 

0.0 

3.8 

Housewives 

3.8 

2.1 

7.9 

13.8 

Other^  student  catepories 

3.9 

0.0 

3.5 

7.U 

Pensioners 

2.1 

a.8 

0.3 

3.2 

Soctal  oroup^  III^  alt 

8.1 

2,2 

11.6 

All 

6.1 

2. a 

^  * 
.  9.1 

•  .373 


Employees  r^ceivin^  "extrenely  low  wages*' 


in  various  branches 


Branch 


No^  of  employ- 
ees in  branch 


•-'^^  Percentage  of  employee^ 
in  branch  receiving  ex- 
tremely-loir  vages  (  %  ) 


Housevork         ^   »  26,000 

Hygiene  I  miac.  Tcrsor^ 

serrlcei^  amusements  68 > 000 

•  Hotel  &-  restaurant  trade  52>Q00 

Agriculture,  forestry  '122,000 

Mining  I  quarrying  indust.  6,000 

•                                        *  .  • 
Manufacture  of  non-metallic 
mineral  products  (except 

products  of  petroleum  and  coal)  U2,000 

Other    manufacturing  indust.  ^  28,000 

Betaii'trade  (excl.  motor  fuel)  22li,p(:^6 

Food  k  bererai^es  indust.  ^122,000 

Cobmissioned  vorK  59*000 

Other  public  services  162,000 

SicX  care                                ^  203,000 

Postal  I  telecommunipations  95>000 

Other  branches  of  trade  106?000 

Textile,  veoring  apj^arel  * 

(  leather  ihdust.    '  96,000 

Public  administration,  education  31*8,000 

Transport,  retail  trade  in  motor 

fuel  157^000 

Wholesale  trade  (excl.  ray 

^materials  k  semi  ftinufactures)  .  103,000 

Wood,, pulp  k  paper  indust.  lib, 000 

Construction              _  273,000 

Financial  enterprises,,  insur- 
ance coopanies  77  >  000 

.  ♦■^ 

Iron^  steel,  machine,  electro- 
transport  indufit.  502,000 

draphic,  rubier  ^  cheaical 

indust.  119,000 

Total            '  3,10U,000 


96 

^6 
Uk 
29 


'2^ 


26  . 

2^ 

2U' 

20 

19 

17 

12, 

12 


V 


.11 


10 


9, 
8 

6 
6 


Lesa  than  7  Skr./hour 
Souro0:  Ij3undbon,M97l] 


981 
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TABLE  A:3 


WAge  rates  related  to  education,  branch,  and  Sjex. 
Persons  vorjcing  full-tioe  th6  whole, year*/  1966.' 
(RegreSpion  Analysis),.  ^ 


Annual  vaice  as  a  percenti((ce 
of  the  average  annual  vt^ 

MEN*  WC(>EN 


EduciHion: 


Elementary  schcoj  only  . 

as*.  5 

87.0 

Elementary  scliool  +  dcc^pational 
t^'ainirtg  ^ 

q8  "K 

Lover  Accoj^dary  school  certifieate 
.or  equnraient 

107.6 

103.7 

IxjVer  secondary  scfiool  certificate 
+  occupational  training 

% 

121.8 

115.3 

Matriculation  exam.  ^ 

133.8  N 

>3B.O 

Matriculation  cxaa.  occupational 
training 

t53.6 

160.3 

Acadenic  degree  ^ 

20I4.2  . 

207.7 

Branch:  * 

* 

Agriculture »  forestry,  hunting,  *  '-^ 
fishing 

,  B3.7 

80.0 

Textile  and  wood  industries  etc.  • 

96  .i 

90.3 

Metal,  mining  and  graphic  industries 

99.2  * 

103.2 

Other  refining  industries 

98.8 

97.6 

Constructioa 

113.6  ^ 

12U.7 

Finance  conpanies,  wholesale  trade 

108.1 

96.7 

Retail  trade 

9"*. 3 

98.5 

Conctunicatigns  etc. 

98.2 

116.2 

Public  administration  etc. 

9>».9 

106.2 

Private  services 

107.8 

89.9 

Spurca:    [HolJnb'erg*  t970] 


982. 


« 

r 
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TABLE  A: I* 

Incoqie  relations  betveen  dirferent  occupational  ejroups  1967  and  1971 
respectively.    Percent.-  *  • 


Annual  Gross  Accumulated  Accumulated  Discounted  Life 

Income  at  Li.fe  Income »  ,  Life  Income »  Income,  Het 

,  Years  of  Age  Qro5»  .  Net  -  ( 5  interest) 

-v"       '           ''^     ^967^      1971  1967:^     1971  1967       1971.  19^7  .1971 

t  '  

B.S<j[.  in  Economics  -  « 

Conductor  vith  the  .  28U  233  •  185  H'*  IIU  86  6?  \  U7  ■ 
Svedith  State  Railv^ 

252        2l2  171        156        106         78  6S  i*3 


B.Sc.  in  Economics 
Metal  Worker 


B.Sc.  in  Economics  -* 
Bank  Clerk 


121  ,       95         81   .      71         50         UO      *  29  28 


B.Sc.  in  Economics  -  ' 

Secondary  ISqhool  ^71         9t*        59         73'         39  »*3         3^-  36 

teacher 

B.Sc,  in.Economic*  -     ,^3  -,^3        ,,5         ^3         6U         63  51 

Social  Counse}>or  ^  ^. 

Secondary  School 

,  Teacher  -  106         79         71  ^       »*8         U9  25         20  5 

Metal  Worker  "  '    *  ^  ' 

Secondary  School    ,  • 

Tekcher  -  Interme-       .  51*    ,      36         39  .      30         27   .       17  1»*  11 

di«^e  School  Teacher  ' 

Secondary  School  » 

Teacher  ^  63         30         hX         25         29  15         21  11 

Social  Counselor 

Social  counselor  -  q  19         16  9       '  -1  "5 

^etal,  Worljer  ,    .  ... 

Dentist  In'the  Nation- 
al Deniial  Service  -       116         86         82  «      71         5U         '♦I    I      »*8  32 
Sociad  Counselor  *  •  .  .  . 

Dentist  in  the  Nation-  ^  / 

al  Dental  Service  -  173  ^  156  121  103  78  53  .'*6  \  26 
Metal  WorKei»  ,  


-r 


5ourc«;    [SACO,  1973]  ' 
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TABLE  A: 8 


Distribution-^ of  income  before  tax'  in  Sweden. 
Population  «^ed  20  y^ars  or  more.         ^  ^ 


Percentage 

Males 

Males  and  fesis 

les 

groups 

1958 

1971 

1951 

1958 

1971 

o-i6 

0.9 

T.O 

0.2 

0.2 

O.U 

10-20 

.  3.1 

2,8 

0.2 

0,2 

1.0 

20-30 

5.2 

0.T»  , 

0.5 

2.6 

30-UO 

7.2 

7.0 

2.7 

3.3 

^♦0-50  ' 

8.8  • 

8.9  ' 

5.7 

5.8 

■  6.6 

50-60 

10.0 

10.3 

9.3 

9.3 

9.6 

60-70 

11J 

11.6 

12.6 

12.6 

12.5 

TO-80 

,12.7 

13.0  . 

15.6 

15.7 

15.0 

80-90 

1>.8, 

15.3 

f9.l 

19.2 

18,1 

90-100 

26. 1» 

25.6 

3»».2 

33.1 

29.5 

^5-100  . 

17.3 

16.0 

26.6 

21.1 

18.3. 

97.5-100 

11.0 

10.1 

1U.6 

lS.9 

11.5 

99-W 

6.U 

5.J* 

^  '8.5 

7.9 

6.2 

Source:    Central*  Bureau  of  Statistics^,  Berakningar  av  medelv&rden 
deciler,  samt  de  bagge  inkoms^tspridningsmitten  aiaximala 
utjamningskoefficienten  och  kohcentraitionskoefficxenteii 
for  perioden  1951-1971,  Stockholm  1973. 
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Table  A:9  -      .       •  v 

Percentage  of  distri"buted  factbr  income,  disposable  inccoe  and 
disposable  per  capita  incoine  of  households^  1972,  according?  to 
decile  groups  of  households. 


])ecile  groups' 
of  households 

Distributed*  factor 
incose  of  households 

risposablc 
income  .of 
households 

Disposable 
per  capita 
,  incooe  of 
^oi;seholds 

1 

-0.2 

-^^r  TTT- 

2.2' 

3.6 

.2 

0.3 

'*  "            •  1.  fi 

5.7 

3 

1.9 

6.7 

U. 

"  .  5.3 

7.2 

7.5 

8.1 

8.5    '  ^' 

(> 

b.2  * 

10.0 

7 

.   /     •  ^2.3' 

'  11.5- 

10.9  ' 

8 

1*^.7 

\3'.3 

12.6 

9 

18.'.!* 

15.7 

ll».9' 

10 

?8.8 

2K3, 

20.2 

"Maximal  ^ 

equalization 

coefficient": 

?  . 

I 

21.9* 

^  

18.6' 

Source:  'Cetitral  Bureau  of  Statistics;  ^Swedish  Survey  on  relative 
incone  differences  1978. 
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CHART  A:l 

Erftfollment  tjy  fectdty  at  in-  ' 
stitutions  of  hi^er 'education 


^Thousand 

130- 

120*" 

110- 

100- 

* 

^- 

8Q- 

•70- 

60- 

50- 

40- 

i 

30- 

20- 

t'  

10- 

0- 

LuJ 

1940 

1950 

F»culiy  tf  HuMniti«t 
Faculty  of  ArU 
Faculty  tf* Social  Scitncta 
FacMlty  of  Natural  ScitACta 

Faculty  of  Ttchnology 
Faculty  of  La* 

f«culty-of^M«dtc| 
Schools  of  Social  Vori 
Public  Adttiftiatraiion 
Olhtr  V 


1972 


NOTES:  1 


Including  faculliaa  of  pharucy,  law,  Mdioint,  thtology, 
odontolo^,  and  ttchnology  plvts  schooU  of  phyalcal  tducation, 
•cono^icj,  agricullurt,  fortstry  and  vtltrinary  ••diclo«, 

2*    Including  facultita^  of  pharaac^,  odontology  and  ttftology 
and  aohoola  aa^n  not«  1«  ^ 

3t   Stt  nott  2;  in  addition,  schooU  of  social  mark  and  public 
'adaiftialratioii  ir*  inojudad. 

♦  * 

4.    Stanott^;  ^h*ola  of  tconoiios  ar«  l^tiludcd  in  tht  faculty 
of  aocial  aci«ne«,     ««  ^ 


SOURCE: 


U!$&,  SOU  1973:2  and  Ctntral  Burtau  of  Statiatioa: 
Statistical  Abstract  •t  SvsdM  -1973. 
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38A  ' 
CHART  A:3  A  * 


^Factor  income  and  disposable  incoae  for  differed  groups 


.1000  Skr, 
100 

r 

•  90 
70  f 

'50 

y 

30  '- 
20 


10 


Sin|l»  |Mr»«i  «ithoui  childk'ftn 


n 


0    5  10  ■»  21  2630  55  4J  4S  50  55  «0  t5  70  7S  SO  85  »  0  95  100 


1000  Skr. 


ShtM  b«ra,indio«U  tfU^utbU  iAcoM,  "total*  bar* 
'  In^ioaia^Mtor  inoo^* 
A  MRiolpal  tax  r«U  tf  24  i>«ro«nt  <«hieh  eorr«Mon4»  to  th« 
rutionkl  aVtrag*  1973)  h««  t>Hn  usuaW*  Chili  and  hau«inf>  » 
alloMincM  hava  batn  traatarf  aa  ntgAtivt  4lt%oi  Uxt»  Tha*  » 
gantral  inauranca  fata  and  houaing  allawancaa^ar^  aooardinf 
ia  lha  aoha^la  applying  to  CraaVtr  Stookhola.  Caaaa  with 
■dra  than  ana  incoat^naV  in  a  fasily  «ith  chijdran  hava* 
fiat'  baan  apnaidarad. 

Souvca:    Basic  statJLstics"  from  [Mat thiessen,  197^ 
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.  ,  CHART  A^j3  B  ^ 

P«ctor  income  and  disposable  incoae  fof  different  group* 


Factor  IneoM  and 

1000  Sk 


100: 

90- 

80' 

TP; 

r 

60- 

3d 

20- 

FMily  ivith  S  cbildr«n  (oo«  IncoM  Mm«r) 


•  / 


0  5    1015   2126^0354J^45  50  55  60  65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100 


F«oior  inc»a« 

'  1000  Skr« 


barst^dicata  factar  incoaa.  .  ' 

A  aunlelpal  tax  rata  of  24  parcaflt  (which  corraa^nda  to  lh« 
national -avaraga  1973)  haa  baan  aaauaad*   Child  and  housing  • 
allowanoaa  hava  baan  traatad  aa  ntgativa  dlraet  taxas*  Tha 
ganaral  iniMranca  faaa  and  hcualng  allowancaa  ara  according 
la  lha  achadula  applying  ta  Graattfi  StockhoU.    C^sas  with 
•ora  th*n*^a  Incoaa  aarnar  in  a  faallywlth  cKildran  hava 
not  baan  conald«rad.  N 


Sour&e:    Basic  statistics  from  f-fatthiessen,  1973) 
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A  Coament  'on  Lindbeck 


by 

Ragnar  Bentzel 


X.  ,  Income  -  consumption  »  velf  are 


^  The  plan  ot  the  second  part  of  Assar  Lindbeck's  paper  is 
based  on  tlxe  sequence  "factor  income  -  disposable  money  income  - 
disposable  real  incoiae  -  Weirare"*     His  point  ot  departure,  is 
the  statement  that  th>  distribution  ot  ^welfare  is  the  target 
variable  of  distribution  policy  and  he  9hows  haw  the  differenlf 
steps  from  ^he  distribution  of  factor  incomdfe^^o  the  distflbution 
of  welfare  can  be  influenced  by  various  polfxrd^^ , measures. 
Apart  from  his  omission  to  include  in  the  aboVlSsequenCis  of  what 

,  is  perhaps  the  most  importeoit  constituent  —  oinsuipption  his 
step-by-step  procedure  is,  I  think,,  of  gr,ejg^t  ^lluc^ional  value. 
It  enables  us,  to  systematize  the  differed^'  conpei^ble 
instruments  of  distribution  policy  and.  ill  ad.d£tio!n,  calls  our 
attention  to  certain  circumstances  that  are  off  fundamental 
impoirtance  for  distribution  problems;    above         itJje  necessity 
of  distinguishing  between  J^bfi.  distributions  o3  S&mes,  consumption 

'  and  welf  au:e.     As  Lindbe^  discu£|)Bes  tEe  implications  of  this 
only  in  passing,  I  propose  to.  make  a  few  supplementary  remarks 
on  i-t, 

Political  discussions  on  dlstributioW  have  in  all  periods 
been  concentrated  on  the  question  of  the  (Jistribution  of  incomes^ 
However,  it  is  spau^cely  rational  to  allow  this  particulai?  ' 
distribution  to  occupy  the  foreground*      Income  is  only  one  of 
.sevei^al  means  of  obtaining  consumption,  smd  in  its  turn 
consumption  is  only  one  of  several  means  of  obtaining  welfare. 
I  think  that  Lihdbeck  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that  the 
political  aims  should  be  connected  with  the  distribution,  of 
welfare.      The  consequence  of  this  approach  will,  of  course,  be 
that  the  distribution  of  incomes  cannot  be  an  object  of  political 
evaluations,  at  least  not  if  we  disregard  the  question  of 
political  power,      This  ponclusion,  in  all  its  simplicity j-ls 
an  essential  one,.      The  implieaj^ions  ^f  e'qualTizatlon  policy 
depend  largely  on.  whether  it  is'  the  distribu-^ion  of  income  or 
■^of- welfare  that  is  the  object  of  the  equalisation.. 

^  The  strqng  concentration  on  the^&stribution  of  incomes 

in  the  political  discussions  were,  oi  cottrse^  due  tp  the*  fact 
that,  as  Lindbeck  says,  the  distribution  of  incomes  was 
interpreted  as  a  proxy  variable  for  the  distribution  of  welfare. 
It  is  possible  that  this- interpretation  was  fairly  realistic 
in  former  times,  but  how  realistic  is  it  today?     There  is  obviously 
no  one-torone  .correspondence  between  an  individual's  position 
in  the  distribution  of  factor  incomes  and  his  position  in  the 

,  distribution  of  disposable  incomes,  nor  between  his  position  in 
the  distribution  of  disposable  incomes  and  his  position  in *the 
distribution  of  consumption,  and  even  less  between  his  position 
in  the  distribution  of  ci^nsi^ption  and  his  position  in  the 
distribution  of  welfare.    The  question  in  that  case  is  whether 
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there  is  even  any  approximate  correspondence  between  the 
di8trlbuti6i4s^of  income  and  welfare. 

Iiindiseclc  assumes  the  existence  of  individual  welfare 
functions.     Among  the  variables  entering  these  ftinctions  he 
mentions  private  consiimption,  public  consumption,  leisure  time, 
health>etc.      That  is  all  right.      But  why  then  make  a  jump 
directly  from  disposable  real  income  to  welfare?      By  his 
omission  of  consmption  in  his  sequence  he  misses  out  some 
central  points  in  his  analysis,  such  ad  the  implications  of  the 
exiptenc^  of ^individual  differences  in  the  relationships  between 
consump'Cion  amd  welfaore^  .    ^  '     •  / 

It  is  well  loiown    that,  normally,  the  distribution  of 
consumption  is  less  unequal  than  the  distribution  of  disposable 
incomes*      It  is  a  cbmmoii  view  that  this  merely  refj^ects  a 
concentration  of  the  distributions  with  unchanged  relative 
posi^tions  of  the  individuals.      This  view  is,  however,  insurgent 
need  of  mollifications.      All  empiricsd  evidence  in  this  field 
shows  that  the  correlation  between  dig^posable  income  and 
consumption  is  far  from  perfect?*  .    It  may  be  true  that  the 
majority  of  the  population  have  to  .live  on  their  incomes,  but  it 
needs  to  be  stressed  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  whci?^lcfecp  a 
standard  of  living  far  above  their  ifiiTome  level  by  borrowing 
or  by  capital  consumption.      In  this  category  of .  dissavers  the 
most  important  groups^  are  perhaps,  students,   entrepreneurs  with 
temporary  low  incomes,,  many  pensioners, i  many^  farmers,  people  with 
large,  but  low  yielding  assets,  people  with  frequent  capital 
gainsjetc.      Provided  we  are  looking  at  individuals  and  not  at 
households  there  is  another  category  to  be  added  to  this  list, 
which  consists  of  all  those  who  benefit  '^r^^  "private  transfers"  - 
youngsters  living  with  their  parents,  old  people  living  with  their 
children  and  maorried  women  working  part  time  and  married  women  not 
gainfully  employed.      Together  these  groups  of  ^dissavers  and 
"privkte  transfer  beneficiaries"  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
total  population  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the 
distribution  of  disposable  income  seems  to  be  rajher  bad  proxy 
for  the  distribution  of  c£nsuinptiorir._^       ^    _  ^    ^    _  - 

The  consumption  variable  appearing  in  the  individual 
welfare  functions  of  people  belonging  to  a  household  cannot, 
reasonably,  be  the  total  household  consxmption.    The  relevant 
variable  must  be  consumption  p^r  head  (or  per  consumer  unit),  ^ 
eventually  modified  in  some  respect  because  of  the  existency  o^' 
economies  of  scale  in  "welfare  production"  within  households 
consisting  of 'two  or  more  individuads.      This  means,  of  course* 
that  the  appropriate  distribution  J^s  consider  in/ welfare  contexts 
is  the  distribution  of  consumption 'T)er  head.      From  the  welfare  _ 
pcJint  of  view  the  consumption  distribution  among  households  is, 
in  fact,  completely  irrelevant,  unless  the  universe  of  households 
is  grouped  according  to  the  number  of  individuals  per  household 
and  each  group  is  considered  separately.    There  is  no  sense  in 
mixing  all  types  of  houS'eholds  and  looking  at  the, consumption 
distribution  among  thenfl 

r 
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^     *2\^e  reil'?ctions  above  indicate  that  the  relationship 
between  the  distribution  of  disposable  income  among  households 
and  the  df^tributipn  of  coi;?iiinption  among  individuals  is  very 
much  dirfuse  and  still  more  diiruse  probably  is  the  relationships 
between  this  latter  distribution  and  the  distribution  ot  welfare. 
Among  the  memy  factors  creating  discrep'ancies  between  the 
individual  rel-ationshipa  between  consumption  and  welfare  the 
age  of  tne  individual  should  perhapa  be  mentioned  especially.  } 
It  seems  rather  natural  to  believe  that  the  shape  of  the  welfare 
functions  differ  among  different  age  groups  and  especially,  that  - 
at  a  givetj  ie.vei  of  consumption  -  old  people  have  a  lower  marginal 
utility  of  consumption  than  the  remaining  part  of  the  population. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  a  levelling  of 
the  consumption  dietribut-iwn  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  levelling 
of  the  welfare  distribution  and  vice  versa.     It  is,  for     )  » 
instance,  far  from  certain  that  a  decrease  in  the  income  inequality 
achieved  by  a  transfer  of  income*  from  the  active  part  of  the 
population  to  the  pensioners  win  result  in  a  decrease  in  the 
inequality  of  welfare. 

The  paragraph  above  refers  to  ijgcivate  consumption.    But,  ' 
of  course,  public  consumption  also  ts^^  into  th^*  picture  and  that 
means  thj5  appearance  of  smother '"disturbing  factor"  in  the 
sequence  from  inc^m^^  di{5trxbution       ^•^Ifare  distribution.  Since 
in  most  countries  %the  rtaistriouti  ecte  pf  public  consumption  1^ 

are  quite  irapoi-tani,  we  have  to  take  t    m  into  consideration  J 
in  our  distribution  studies.      In  fact,  these  effects  deserve  as      V  • 
much  attention  as  the  effects  of  taxation  and  other  redistributive 
policies.  '^f^ 

Most  of  what  has  been  s^h^  ao  far  is  well  known  and 
rather  trivial.      I  admit  that.   -'Hy -wordy  e;cposition-is,  however, 
an  expression  of  my  feeling  that  professional  economists  as 
well  as  politicians  need  a  reminder  of  these  simple  things.  Olhe 
power  of  language  over  thought  is  a  great  and,  in  my  oninion, 
it  is  extremely  impprtant  to  keep  apart  the  different  concepts. 
With'  which  we  are  working.      Why  do  we  economists, *  who  really 
ought  to  know  better,  almost  alv^ays  talk  about  the  distribution 
of  income  when  we  really  mean  tfte  distribution  of  consumption  '  . 

or  the  distribution  of  welfare?     And  what  are  we  doing  when  we 
cwjstruct  tables  ever  income 'distributions  of  collectives 
in^uding  old  and  young,  healthy  and  sick  people  working  full  and 

time  and  families  with  many  children  and  families  without 
children,  etc.      Do  these  tables  tell  us  anything  at  all  about 
the  distribution  of  economic  welfare?      If  not  what  else  do  they 
tell  us? 

2 .    Jhe  rationale  of  income  taxation 

Lindbeck's  very  interesting  chart  19  serves,  in  fact,  ^  *^ 

as  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  above.  It 
shows  that  the  average  per  capita  consumption  of  households 
belonging  to  different  income  classes  differs  only  slightly  in 
spite  of  the  great  differences  in  household  incomes,  a  feature 
which  implies  that  J^e  income  distribution  can  in    no  way  be 
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regarded    as  a  proxy  ^ar  the  welfare  distribution.      It  shows  ,^ 
in  aadition  something  e!|.se  arid  something  perhaps  more  impor^tant, 

^  Realizing  that  witfain  each  income  bracket  t^ere  must  be  Kr«*t 
differences  in  per  capita  consumption  because  of  the  different., 
sizes  of  families,  We  c^n  conclude  that  the  income  tax  s^f^cts' 
the  households  rather  err^aticallyCeven  if  attention  J^s  paid  to 
tlie  existence  of  childrens  Allowances).    ^Lindbeck's  chart 
indicates  that  the  per* Capita  consumption  of  the  families  with 
children  is  far  below  t|ie  average  per  capita  cohaumption  and 
since  these  families  have,  incomes  above  the  average  they  are 

^  more  heavily  taxed  than'  the  remaining  part  of  wthe  population.  We 
can  further  conclude  that  an  increase  in  the'  progresoivity  of 
the  income  tax  will  hit  the  families  with  children  harder  than 
the  remaining  households  -  since  the  families  with  children  have  ^ 
higher  average  income  -  and  that  this  probably  will  result  in  an 
increase'*  in  the  inequality  of  per  capita  incomes.      The  lesson 
to  be  irawn  from  this  is  -  on  the  assumption  that, it  is,  really, 
the  per  capita  consumption  that  appears  in  the  individual 
welfar.e  functions  -  that  tl^e  tax  should  be  based  not  on  the 
household  inqome  but  on  the  household  income  pet, capita  or  per 
consumer  unit  or  still  better  on  the  per  capita  (or  per  consumer 
«unit)  consumption.  • 

'  3*    Equality  versus  growth  '  . 

Lindbeck  points  out  that,  if  the  equalisation  of  incomes  is 
'carried  too  far,  this  may  have  harmful  effects  on  economic  growth 
through  its  negative  influence  on  the  incentives  to  work,  savings, 
entrepreneurial  initiative,  etc.  and  may  even  threaten  the  existence 
of  the  capitalist  system.      He  consequently  thinks  that  there  will 
be  a  trade-off  between^  equality  and  growth  (though  he  sa^ 
explicitly  that  there  are  politiceil  measures  which>  create  both 
growth-promoting  and  income-ecmalizing  tendencies).    I  entirely 
agrees  with  him  on  this  point  and,  as  the  conflict  of  aims  between 
equality  and  ^growth  is  the  fundamental  distribution  problem,  I 
should  like  tp  bring  out  the  implications  of 'this  conflict  a 
lime  furth^.  "   ,5       -       .  -  4  .   .  ^ 

(a)  If  there  is  a  "trade-off"  between  equality  and  growth, 
it,  follows  that,  with  a  given  ainj  with  regard  to  the 
rate  of  growth  the  possibilities  of  making  incojne  ^ 
redistributions  are  limited;    in  other  words,  tfiere  is 
.    '    a  limit  to  the  scale  of  income  transfers.  As 

regards  fadistribution  po,licirT7With  a  multi-tfimensional^ 
^  aim,  thr^  nsfeans,  of  couirse ^^that  the  greater  the 

amount  oi  *what  might  be  called  the  "transfer  room" 
^  that  is  (  *\|oted  to  the  fulfilment  of' one  of  the  aims, 
the  less  rroom"  there  will  remain  for  the  fulfilment 
>      of  other  aims.      It  is  therefore,  as  Lindbeck  points 
>   out,  desJLpable  that  the  distribution  policy  should  be 
,  pursued  effectively,  so  as  to  make  the  "spill-over 
effects"  las  small  as/possible.  ,   However,  I  may  add 
that  th^  rationsa  design  bf  the  distribution  policy 
requires,  first  of  all,  an  allocation  of  priorities 
'to  different  aims  and,  a  concentration  of  the  re»  • 

.  div^trihution  measux^s  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 

^er"*^  '  mosv  inpoxtant  ai^s.  %((|| 
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The  distribution  aims  put  forward  in.  the  political 
discussions  are  usually  so  vaguely  worded  that,  the 
order  of  priority  is  not  clear.      In  the  aoci^ties  ' 
of  today,  in -which  the  shaping  of  policy  is  greatly 
Influenced  by  the  often  rather  selfish  actions  of  a 
niunber  of  different  pressure  groups,  strong 
tendencies  to  irrational  conduct  arise.      The  aims  '  " 
whicbr  appear  to  be'  the  most  important  from  a 
comprehensive  social  point  of  view  aire  easily 
neglected  -and  tqcf  large  a  proportion  of  the  "transfer 
room"  is  requisitioned  for  16ss  important  aims, 

I  may  mention  the  following  facts  as  a  concrete 
example  of  what  I  have  just  said.      During  the  1960»s, 
1?kere  was  a  great  activity  in  Svettish  regional 
policy  and  in  connection  with  this  certain  aims  of 
this  policy  were  formulated.      These  aims  included 
a  regional  equalisation  of  incomes,  i,e,  an 
equalisation  of  the  average  incomes  in  different 
regions.      This  introduced  an  entirely  new  aim  into  * 
the  distribution  policy,  without  any  serious        »  , 
investigation  being  made  into  its  consequences. 
However,  a  little  reflection  will  indicate  that  eveit'i^^  . 
a  very  moderate  degree  of  aim  fulfilment  in  thid 
case  would  require  transfers  on  such  a  scale  that  a 
large  part  —  perhaps  even  ^1       of  the  *;tran8fcr 
room"  would  be  required  for  it.      All  those  who 
regard  the  equalisation  of  the  vertical  distribution 
as  the  principal  task  of  the  distribution  puliey 
must  conaider  this  to  be  extremely  disquieting. 
Any  attempt  .to  reduce  ihe  regional  differences  in 
income  to /any  great  extent 'would  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  possibilities  of  vertical  re-distribution*. 

(b)  If  ve  believe  that  there  is  a  negative  correlation 
between  inComfe  enuality  and  the  rate  of  growtjtii  we 
must  in  "reason  also  belie.ve  that  there  is  a  negative]!:, 
correlatiwx  between  welfare  inequality  and  the  rate 
.of  growtW,      HSfwe^er,  these  two  correlations  need- 
net  by  ally  means  be  the  same  in  character,      For  -  ^ 
example,  a  levelling  of  welfare  under  unchanged  ^ 
dist^ribution  of  income  may  influence  the  rate  of 
growth  l^ss  than  a  corresponding  levelling  produced 
by  income  ti?ansfers,  '   Prom  this  there  follows  a 
conclusion  which  Lind^eck  never  draws  but  which  is 
implicit  in  his  procedure:    that  what  we  must  require 
of  a  rational  disj;ribution,  policy  is  that •tffB' welfare 
redistributing  measures  shall  be  applied  at  the" 
points  in  the  sequence  "factor  income  -  disposable 
income  -  consumption  -  welfare"  at  which  the 
disincentive  effects  will  be  as  small  as  possible, 
5?his  conclusion  'brings  to  the  fore  the  queutlun  of 
to  what  extent  it  is  posjsible,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  incentive  element,  to  shifjfc  the  progressivity 
of  the  income  tax  to  other"  links  in  the  chain  leading  ^' 
to  the  welfare  distribution,  for  example,  by 
introducing     differentiated  sales  ta:^  a  progressive 
expenditure  tax,  a  progressive  scale  of  charges  for 
public  consiUDption, 
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ReglfOnal  distribution  /    *  -  * 

The  geographers  sometimes  describe  the  economists  as 
people  who  regard  the  world  as  a  point  with  no  ^xtensica  in 
space,      Lindbeck's  paper  is  con9istent  with  this'  description. 
He  has  opmpleteXy  ignored  t^e  regional  problems,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that,  since  the  beginning  of  tHe  1960s,  Sweden  has  • 
pursued  a  very  active,  regionally  orientated,  labour-mcirket 
policy.      There  Is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  policy  has 
-influenced  the  distribution  of  incomes  in  the  country. 

Problems  are  arising  in  practically  all  countries,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  \he  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  labour  are  not 
iden-^fbally  distributed.      These  problems  cire  naturally 
particularly  marked  m  sparsely  populated  countries,  and  Sweden 
i9  ri(?§|^ception  io  this  rule.      In  certain  areas,,  particularly 
th*tft{>rthern  parts  pf  the  country,  the  people  have  had  great 
diff idp^^ties  in  finding  work  and  a  significant  amount  of  i 
permeoient  unemployment,  has  existed  there.      In  ^ordei*  to  remedy 
this,  the  authorxties  have  devoted  considerable  resources  to  a 
series  of  different  measure,  including  removal' grants ,  re-        ^  - 
training  work,  financial  assistance  to  firms  which  locate 
.  factories  ir*  regions  with  high  rate^  of  unemployment,  establ jSshment  ^ 
of  gavernnent  enterprisec,  etc.      This  work  has»  of  course, 
helped  to  increase  the  welfare  of  the  regions  which  have 
benefited  from  it..     However,  it  has  similtaneously  required 
large  expenditures,  which  the  rest  of  the^  ^J^ople  have  had  to  pay. 
It  has  thus  been  a  question  of  a  re-distribiition  of  income  on 
a  large  scale.  *  -  t 

In  principle,  we  may  regard  regional  policy  as  a  ^ 
separate  branch  of  distribution  policy.      It  16  therefore  a  pity 
that  Lmdbeck  has  completriLy  ignor^pd  the  regional  aspe^cts.  The 
introduction  of  such  aspects  into  the  distribution  analysis 
gives  rise  to  ,a  lont;  series  of  interesting  problems.    \  However,  it 
would  be  straying  too  far  from  the  subject  to  go  into  detail  on 
these  problems  hetei      It  ffluet  suffice  to  indica.te  a  couple  of 
essential  problems-dn' jthid  connection.  .   How  much  weight  eire  we 
to  attach  in  the. *e valuation  of  welfare  to  the  loss^which  a  person 
"    sustains  if,  in  order  to  find  work,  he  is  compel^led  t^o  move  from 
'  his  home  district?     How  are  w?  to  treat  the  loss  of  welfare 

inytfi^d  in  the  aging  of  the  population  in  the  depopulated 
^Jst.ricts?     What  social  services  should  we  endeavour  to  prdvide 
.  vln  the  sparsely  populated  sireas?    .  *  » 

5.    The  decline  of  the  capital  share  of  national  fncome 
>  ♦'^ 

Chart  -3  in  which  Lindbeck  gives  the  distribution  .of 
the  natioj[ial  income  between  income  from  labour  and  income  from 
.  capital  and  the^  comments  whicfi  he  hap  made  on  it  may  easily -^be 
misunderstood.      Therefore  some  suppleme;\ta^y  commentq  may  be 
justified.      In  the  tfirst  place,  I  may  point  out  tlfat  here  Mndbeck 
calculates  the  capital  'incomes  net,  i.e.  alter  deduction  for 
depreciation.      If -instead  he  had  cailculated*  them  gross  -  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  have  been  more  Ibgical  -  the  developments 
would  have  appe£ire4  far  less  dramatic.      I  may  also  point  out  that  ^ 
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the  decline  in  tlie ^capital 'ffhare  is  p^tly  an  effedt  of  the 
expansion  of  the  pu^blic  Sector.      If  we  consider  only  the  private 
•  '  ^^^^  ^®       P®^  1972  ^and  29'per  cent  in 

'1950,  instead  of  the  9  and  26  per  cent  respectively  given  by 
L^Adbeck.      Finally,  I  may  mention  that  the  wages  share  includes 
ar  number  of  collective  employers'  co^ntribuUons  whiph  have  the 
character  hf  taxes.      Counting  these  contributions  as  labour  income 
is  logical  only  under  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  employers  who  *^ 
cayry  the  burden  of  them.  . 

V,  ,In  his  discussion  of  the 'reason  for  the  declining  trendx 

In  the  capital  share,  Lindbeck  mentions. increased  international 
comi^et lotion,  the  long  tena  reduction  .of  the  entrepreneurial 
risks,  etc.      Withour  raising  any  obje<nions  to  the  contrary,  I  > 
itfpuld  mention  that  there  are  many  indications  that  the  reduction 
^    of  the  capital  share  reflects  a  great  rejuvehatibn  of  the  capital 
stock,  produced  by  an  increased  frequency  of  scrapping.  This 
could  be  expressed  in  vintage  theory  t^nas  by  saying  that  there 
aas  been  a  reduction  in  the  difference  of  effi-eiency  between  the 
most  modern  and  the  oldest  capital. 

D.    Public  consumption 

Lindback  quotes  some  examples  of  the  likely  distribution 
effects  of  public  consumption  — ,*^Qhools,  medical  services  ,and 
universities.      However,  I  question  whethor  this  type  of  calculation 
is  particularly  interesting.      What  kind  of  conclusion  can  we 
draw,  for  example,  from  the^statement  that  the  financing  oil.  public 
medical  treatment  has  an  income-equalizing  effect?  Questions 
such  as  "What^  alternative  methods  of  financing  are  there  and  how 
would  a  chaitge-over  to  another  method^inf luenoe  the  distribution 
of  Welfare?"    are  of  much  greater  interest.      Even  if  the  ' 
existing  method  of  financing' has  an  income-equalising  effe^ct,  thers 
may  rtrevertheless  be  reasqn  for  changing'over  to  another  ^system 
which  will  produce  a  greater  equalising  effect.     Here  f)wouid^ 
recall  the  question  to  which  *I  have  already  referred  *--,wfiifher 
it  is  possible  to  shiftr  the  progressivity  of  the  income  tax  to 
other  liaks  in  the  sequence  from  factor  incomes  to,  welfare.  For 
example,  is.it  possible  to  reduce  the  progressivity  of  the 
income  tax  and  to  compensate  this  reduction  by  an  increased 
progression  in  the  system  of  charging  fot  public  consumption? 

In  Sweden,  it  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  that  the 
individual  should  pay  mo^s  than  he  does  now  for  medical  treatment, 
education,  Tetc,  in  order  to  enable  a  reduction  In  direct  taxation. 
Suggestions  of  this  kind  have  usdally,  been  re;garded  as  reactionary 
and  have 'therefore  mni  wj.ch  little  response  from  politicians 
ttiid  tne  public.      However,  it  may  be '^emphasized  that  this  vi6w 
is  very  much  simplified.      The^ system  of  charging  for  public 
consxynption  can  be  re-organised  in  a  great  many  different  ways  and 
with  very  different-  effects  cm  the^  distribution  of  welfare. 

s  ^  *  "      '  %     .  ' 

As  regards  the  financing  of  public  consumption,  the 
most^urgp^nt  problem  of  all  seeps  to  be  how  the  costs  of  the  system 
ot;  higher  education  are  to.be  defrayed.    -This  problem  is  dealt 
with  very  briefly  bx  liindbeck.     However,*  it  occupies  such  a 
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c; 


central  position  in  tlie  whole  complex  of  distribution  problems  y/ 
that  it  cannot  be  n^lected  at  this  conferences  ,  We  must  surelif  . 
ask  ourselves  what  we  are  doing  when  we  finance  from  the  taxes  [ 

an  educational  system  whjyfeh  can  only  benef ijt  a  minority  of  the  ^  ^ 

popixlatiojl*     Does  this  not  involve  an  enormous  transfer  of 
inpome  to  Ihe  citizens  who  in  the  ^society  of  tomorrow  will  'have 
the  highest  positions  and  conseque'ntly  also  the  highest  irfcomes? 
Do«^  this  not*mean  a  transfer  of  income  from. the  less,  f ortiinate  to 
the  more  foytunate  or  —  to  j)ut  it  more  drastically  —  from  the 
stupid  to,  the  intelligent?^    Is  such  a  transfer  of  income 
morally  d'ef  ei^sible? 

Vri  diBfence  of  the  present  system  of^  financing,  stress  is 
usually  laid  on. the  well-known  arguments  about  equal  opportunities 
for  study  for  ail  citizens,  external  eff^ts,  the .ancome- equalizing 
tendencies  of  education,  etc,   .  However,  all  these  arguments  are 
hollow*     Moreover,  even  if  they  were  tenable,  they  could  be 
used  in  defence  of.  the  present  system  only  i^there  were  no 
alternative  systems  which  would  fulfil  the  democratic  ideals 
equally  well  or  better  and  lead  to  the  same  or  a  greater 
frequency  of  education.      The  question  is  therefore  whether 
there  are  such  alternatives-  or  not. 


Looking  for  alternativas  to  the  present  system -of 
financing  higher  education  we  have  to  face  the  following  problem: 
To  what  extent  is  it  possible  for  a  small  country  to  choose  a 
system  radically  different  frpm  those  used  in  other  countries? 
Since  most  people  with  high  academic  e(^cation  h4ve  good 
opportunities  to  practice  their  professions  ,in  foreign  countries 
there  is  always  a  latent  riskS^  brain  drain.    .  This  risk  puts, 
obviously,  some  restrictions  upon  the  choice  alternatives.  There 
are,  probably,  a  number  of  alt^native$,  which,  could  work  rather 
tf^l  if  they  were  introduced  simultaneously  by' all  countries,  but 
♦hich  should  lead  to  brain*  drairJstf  they  were  applied  in  one 
country  separately*     As  an  e;campl^  of  such  alternatives  I  'can 
mention  tl^e  system  according  to  whrch  the  costs  of  education  is' 
financed  ty  indirect  taxes  on  the  use, of  services^ rendered  by 
people  with  acadetnic  education. 


7,    Education  an'd  income  distribution 


ipul/t; 


I  agree  with  most  of  what  Xiindbeck .says  abput  the  effects/" 
of  education  on  income  distribution.      His  the'sfs  that  there  is 
no  unique  relationship  between  the  level  of  edUcatipn  and  the 
degree  of  income  inequality  is  doubtless  true.      In  fact,  this 
statement  could  be  strengthened  a  little  by  saying  that  it  seems  . 
far  from  impossible  that  an  increase^  of  education  intensity  will, 

'in  general,  cause  tendencies  to  a  more  unequal  distribution  of 
fkctor  incomes;    it  is  not  difficult  to  construct  models  giving 

\that  result.      However  our  knowledge  is  so  incomplete  that  the 
tOnly  decisive  conclusion  we  cafe  draw  is  that  more*  research  is  needed. 
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One  ol  Lindbeck's  conclusions  is  that  the  effects  on 
incpme  distribution  is  depending  more,  upon  the  distribution  of 
education  amoijg  d^ff^reat  social 'grouj^s  than  upon  the  total  f 
volume  of  edaqation*      This  might  be  true  but  I  am  not  ready  to 
accept  his  statement  that  the  distribution  effect  of  an  increased 
education  within  the  lowest  income  groups  i^  quite  clear.  It 
seems  to 'be  cpnceivable  that  those  who  receive  increased  education, 
will  become  so  much  mor,e  efficient* on  their  jobs  that  the  demand 
for  uneducated  labour  wilj.  decrease  more  than  the  number  of  still 
uneducated  people.      Such  a  mechanism  would  iaean  that  the  rise 
of  the  education  level  has  a  labour  augmenting  effect  and  that  • 
this  causes  a  fall  in  the  marginal  productivity  of  ^he  uneducated. 

I  must  admit  that  I  a^TsO-ittle  scepticsQ  to  the 
conclusions,  which  Lindbeck  draws  from  the  rise  of  the  unem- 
,plpyment  rate  among  people  with  academic  education  Qchart 
The  figures^annot  be  seen  as  a  proof  of  ];>indbeck's  assertion, 

rt  the  "education  explosion"  in  jSweden  has  created  unemployment* 
is  certainly  True  that  unemployment  rose  during  the  years  1971 
and  1972  ,but  this  phenomenon 'was  not  specific  to  the  academip 
professions*      Those  two  years  were  chafacterised  by  a  rather 
deep  recession  dnd  unemployment  rose  sharply  within  all 
professions*      Thereby  t-he  employment  difficulties  were  especially 
pronounced  for  young  people  ji^st  entering  the  labour-market* 
These  facts  make  me  inclined  to  reverse  Lindbeck 'a  statement  by 
'"saying,  a  little  provocatively,  that  the  "education  explosion"  in 
Sweden  has  created  very  little  -  if  any  -  unemployment  within 
the  academic  professions.  '         ^  . 

Q*    Equality  of  opportunities  .  ,  ' 

In  the  last  section  of  his  paper  Lindbeck  msikes  some 
reflections  concerning  the  goal  conflicts  appearing  in  the 
distribution  ideologies*      There  is,  however,  much  more  to  say 
about  these  conflicts ^  but  it  should  carry  too  far  to  go  deeply 
into  tJ^ese  problems,,  so  J[  shall  "just  add  a'few  remarks. 

.Most  people' agree  that  equality  of  opportunities  is  a 
goal  to  kim  it*    But  what  shall  we  really  mean  with  this  equality? 
Is  it  just  equality  of  economic  opportiinities?      I  don't  think  so. 
The  existing  inequality  of  opportunity  is,  obviously,  due  not 
only  to  ^economic  factors  but  also  to  individual  diffe3:ences  in 
health  status*  adolescence  milieu,  general  ability»etc.  Therefore* 
if  we  want  tb  create  a  society  characterised  by  real  equality  in 
oppifrt unities  we  must  remove  also  these  differences  or  at  JLeast 
compensate  for  thenj.'     In  trying  to  do  so.  we  will,  however, 
probably  meet  the  ftyidamei?tai  problem  whether  it  is  possible  to 
reach  the  goal  without  a  heavy  discrimination -of  the  more  well 
endpwed  part  of  the  population.      To  wl^at  extent  are  we  ready  to 
accept  such  a  di'scrimination? 
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A  Further  Comment  on  Idndbech: 
.  -by 
Robert  Neild 


I  find  inyself  taking;r'a  more  positive  view  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  traditional  measxires  to  acnieve  greater' 
equalitcr  and  e^\iality  of  opportimity  than  the  one  which  I 
derive  from  Professor  lindl^eck's  paper.    I  take  Sweden,  where  I 
recently  lived  for      years,  as  evidence  of  wha:t  can  be 
accomplished  iji  this  direction,  whereas  Professor  Idndbeck 
tells  us  mostly  about  the  limits  of  Sweden's  achievements  and 
the*  difficulties  he  sees# 

I        see  several  reasons  for  this  difference:  ' 

(a)  I  cone  from  Britain  where  economic  and  social 
ineQualit'y  is>so  much  more  in  evidence  than  it 
is  in  Sweden  that  I  am  greatly  impressed  by 
what  Sweden  has  achieved*    Professor  lindbeck, 
as  a  Swede,  takes  the  achievement  for  granted 
and  sees  the  defects.    I  believe  many  European 
coxmtries,  e.g.  Brance,  Belgium  and  Italy,  are 
nearer  the  condition  of  Britain  than  that  of 
Sweden,  so  that  consideration  of  how  Sweden  has 

,  ^,        fi^cMeved  her  present  state  Would  be  fruitful. 

(b)  In  approaching  this  kind  of  problem  I  am  an 

'  ^     institutionalist  whereas  I  think  I  can  fairly 

say  that  Professor  Idndbeck  is  a  neo-classici^t. 
I  focus  on  the  main  social  diff-eren,c6s  I  see 
'^'^ and,    in  the  absence  of  evidence,  I  am  sceptical 
about  propositions  as  to  the  effects  of  t^es 
on  incentives  and  efficiency  derived  from:  a 
priori  reasoning. 

(c;  1  guess  -  thouglj  I  know  one  cannot  look  into 
anoiiier  man*s  heart  -  that  I  am  more  of  an- 
egalitarian  than  Professor  lindbeck*. 

Sweden 

JPhe  main  virtues  which  impressed  me  (1)  about  Sweden 
compared  with  Britain  were: 

(a)*  The  very  much  greater  apparent  equality  of  wealth* 
(I  use  the  .word  in  the  traditional  sense  to  mean 
physical  and  financial  assets  excluding  so  called 
"human  capital";  • 

^  ♦ 


(1)    1  should  emphasize  thQt  I  was  in  Sweden  on  an  exctirsion 
out  of  economics  -(into  peace  research)*    I  did  not  spend 
my  timet  studying  the  Swedish  economy.    Hence  my  views  are 
rather  impresaionistic*    I  hope  Professor  Idndbeck  will 
Correct  anyV factual  errors  I  have  made* 
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(b)  a?he  much  great^  equality  in  consumption.  The 
difference  "between  a  >/orker's  style  of  life  and 
his  hoss's  is  very  slight  compared  -vath  that  in 
Britadn;  and  there  is  very  little  really 
^         coiispicuoiis  consumption  of  the  kind  that  is 

likely  to  excite- a  sense  of  social  division  (e.g. 
involving  chauffeur-driven  Eolls  Royces,  large 
houses,* domestic  servants,  exclusive  places  of 
amusement  and  so  on)* 

(c;  a?he  great  equality  in  accent,  manners  and  style  • 
People  generally  talk  to  one  another  as  equals. 
And  women  enjoy  a  relatively  high  statiis. 
Compared  vith  Britain,  it  is  a  classless  society  - 
if  one  ignores  immigrants . 

(d)  The  quality  and  apparent  equality  of  treatment 
achieved  in  healthy  education  and  other  " 
services.  .  There  is  virtually  no  private  education 
and  very  little  private  medicine,  compared 
vrith  Britain. 

(e;  The  willingness^ of  people  fo  study  social 

problems  and  see^  iii5)rovements  is  an  open  and 
egalitarian  spirit.  , 

The  main  problems  one  saw  were: 

(a)  The  evidence  that  social  background  still  had  a 
very  strong  influence  on  educationaJL  and 
occupational  achievement. 

(b)  The  irritation  expressed  by  people  with  higher  J 
incomes  against  the  high  rates  of  direct  taxation,  f 

Both  problems  exist  in  Britain  too,  I  shall  ignore  the 
•  first,  which  Professor  Hus6n  has  dealt  with  so  well  in  his 
admirabr^  paper.    I  shall  return  to  the  second. 

/         ^^one  asks  what  accoimts  for  the  apparent  differences 
in  the  distributions  of  consumption  and  wealth  between  Britain 
and  Sweden,  a  large  p^art  of  the  answer  surely  lies  in  the  tax 
system,  though  part  lies  in  the  history  of  the  pre-tax  structure 
of  wealth  and  income.  \  ^  -  ' 

Britain 

In  Britain  we  have  had  until  now  (1)  no  gift  tax* 
Wealth  cowld  be  transferred  tax  free  from  one  generation  to 
another  provided  it  was  done  a  few  years  before  death  (2) . 

 J   -  *  '  ^    -  ^  ' 

.(1)  Prior  to  the  gift  andijr wealth  taxes  introduced  by  the 
present  Labour -Gove nfment,  .  the  implefeentation  of  which^ 
'could  be  reversed  if  it  fails  to  be  T**turned  at  the 
.forthcoming  election. 

(2)  The  qualifying  period  was  3  years,  for  a  long  time  and  was 
then  increased  tp  7  years  ^.t  partial,  tapering  rates*  In 
fapt  there  has  usually  been  a  loophole  sp  that  with 
ingenuity  death-bed  gifts  could  be  madr" tax  free.  ,  . 
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We  have  had  no  wealth  taic,  only  a  higher. rate  of  tax 
on  imeaimed  income  than  oja  earned..    But  it  has  he  en  easy  for 
Tihose  with  high  tax  rates  to  suhstitute  capital  gains  for 
income  and  these  have  he  en  taxed  (on  a  realisation  hasis)  at  a 
riat  rate  of  only  30  per  cent  (1).    A  simple  method  of 
suhstitution  has  heen  the  formation  of  "split"  investment 
trusts  in  which  two  forms  of  share  are  issued  -  "income  shares" 
whose  holders  get  as  dividends  all  the  income  of  the  trust  f\md, 
and,  "capital"  shares  whioh  get  no  dividends  but  are  a  title  to 
^  annually  increasing  share  of  the  fund's  assets •    The  first 
type  of  share  suits  the  person  with  a  low  tax  rate,  the  latter 
the  person  with  a  hi^  tax  ratte.  ^  ' 

land  , 

Britain,  since  the  war,  has  had  stringent  planning 
regulations  governing,  on  aesthetic  and  social  groxinds,  where 
"building  is  permitted,    k  planning  permission  ^i  .e,  licence) 
mast  he  obtained  before  any  development,  or  redevelopment  is 
undertaken.    This  system  creates  an  acute  scarcity  of  development 
land  in  a  country  which  is  anyway  densely  populated  and  where 
private  ownership  of  land,  often  by  large  landlords,^  pre- 
dominates*   It  has  been  accompanied  by  varying  "c^/pwnership 
arrangements  as  left  and  right  governments  have  alte3?nated. 
'labour  started  after  tlie  war  by  setting  out  to  nationalise  all 
development  values  and  pay  compensation  in  a  once-fof-all 
exercise,  but  preparations  were  not  quite  completed  when  they  v 
lost  office  in  1951.    Having  experimented  with  a  weak  half- 
measure  between  1964  and  1971)  they  are  now  committed  to 
nationalising  land  as  it  is  needed  for  development  -  or  ahead  of^ 
need  so  that  a  land  bauik  is  built  up  -  but  details  are  not  • 
known.    On  the  other  hand  the  Conservatives  by  relaxing 
taxation  and  the  terms  of  public  purchases  reduced  step^  by  step 
^the  pub'lic  inroads  into  private  gains  from  land  until,  under 
'the  last  Conservative  Government,  there  was  no  special  taxation 
of  gains  from  land,  (over  and  above  the  general  30  per  cent  tax 
on  capital  gains  made  "to"  persons)  and,  in  the  case  of  companies, 
payment  of  normal  capital  gains  tax  could  be  postponed 
indefinitely  if  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  were  re-invested  In  more 
property.    The  result  of  this,  combined  with  the  relaxation 
of  all  controls  on  cred-t,  was  so  wild  that  the  government 
reversed  its  tracks. and  announced  a  heavy  special  tax  on  gains 
from  land  which  the  labour  Govemment,  on  coming  to  power,  put 
into  force.    T3je  gains  made  during  that  perioVwe?:e  amazing. 
They  underlay  a  lot  of  stock-exchange  take-^^i^r  bids,  whose 
motive  was  ''asset-stripping" ,  i.e.  sellin^*of r  the  iHle  land^ 
3>ncluding  for  example  a  factory* s  football  field,  if  plannir 
permission  could  be  obtained  for  it.    It  meant  that  plannir" 
permissions,  which  wsifo  given  no  more  freely  than  before, 
became  enormously  valuable  and  land  prices  were  bid  up:  the 
temptation  to  seek  to  obtain  them  by  fair  or  foul  means  m\ia 
have  increased,  probably  with  a  corrupting  effect  on  local  ♦ 
government.    All  sorts  of  people  -  property  developers, 
traditional  landlords,  farmers,  owners  of  large  old-fashioned 


CD  For  a  short  period  imder  the  last  Labour  GoveMaent  gains 
realized  in  less  than  a  year  were  vtaxed  as  incosi^e,  but  the 
flat  rate  of  30  ^ei'  cent  applied  if  you  delayed  realisation 
•  until  a  year  was  up. 
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houseis  with  gardens  which  could  he  huilt-up  -  made  windfall 
fortxmes.  Elie^e  were  conspicuous  in  every  community  and  in 
the  case  ot  big  tfeals  they  attracted  national  attention. 

Ihis  was  an  extreme  eruption  of  what  has  heen  with 
interruptions  a  continuing  important  source  of  inequality  in 
Britain:  the  private  ownership  of  land  combined  with  r- 
voluntary^ (i.e.  avoidable;  taxation  ,pf  estates  on  death  and 
the  accrxial  of  windfall  gains 'as, the  "natviral"  scarcity  value 
of  land  lias  irfor eased  and  ^lan-made  scarcity  has  beeil  superimposed  - 
rightly  up  to^  a  point  -  through  the  planning  machinery.  In 
.  Sweden  the  problem  is,  I  believe,  relatively  minor.    It  is  a 

sparsely  ^populated  country  to  start  jfi±h.    {S\m  not  land  is 
-its  scarce  natural  asset;.    land  ro'Mathe  conurbations  has 
been  taken. into  public  ownership  on  a  large  scsile  well  ahead 
of  deyeiopmeat.    But  I  suspect  that  in  many  other  countries 
land  is  a  very  real  problem.    Hising  population  and  full 
en^loyiaezit  mean  that  rising  rents  and  land  values  are  now  a 
powerful  ooirtinuing  phenomenon,  giving  rise  to  imcovenanted 
windfalls  for  whoever  owns  the  land.    IThere  .can  be  no  hope 
■  of  achieving  meaningful  equality  or  equality  of  opportunity  if 
there  is  private  ownership  of  land,  combined  with  weak  taxation 
of  inheri-jjance  ai;id  lack  of  taxation  of  increments  in  rent  or 
capital  values.    I  need  not  remind  the  conference  of  the 
views  of  Jd5m  Sttiart  Mill  -  or  Henry 'George  -  on  this  subject. 

« 

Taxation^of  foreigners 

As  regards  taxation  of  for  eiders,  Britain  until,  this 
year  taxed  foreigners  who  came  to  work  or  live  in  Britain  on 

'a  remitt^ce  basis  -  subject  to  minor  exceptions.    This  means  * 
that 'Britaini  in  particular' London,  has  been  a  tax  ha^^?W.  An 
^Amferiftan  banker  coming  to  work  in  London  for  a  few  years  could 
avoid  British  tax  altogether,  by  arrange ng_th^t- his  S8^!ry  should 
be  paid  into  an  account  in  New  York,  alongside  which  he  opened 
an  overdraft  account  from  which  he  drew  f\mds  on  which  to  live 
in  London.    Thus  he  never  remitted  any  part  of  his  salai^  to 
london  and  was  lial)le  to  no  tax.    (Although  the  City's  apologists 

"  like  to  claim  that  it  was  the  extraordinary  efficiency, 
honesty"  and  skills  of  the  City  which  brought  the  bulk  of  the  - 
Euro*-currency  market  to  London^  the  skeptic  may  well  ask 
whether  these  tax  provisions,  as  genferous  as  those  incany  banana 
taX' haven,  did  not  have  something  to  do  with  it;.  Similarly 
rich  or  retired  Americans  living  on  imear^ed  incomes  have "^e en 
-able  to  avoid  tax  too,  an  advantage  which,  combined  with  the 
common  language,  lack  of  violence  and  other  features,  makes 
Britain  an  attractive  plaoe  to  live .    OJhe  result  is  that  London  . 
has  acquired  a  substai^tial  population  of  people  who  mdstly 
come  from  richer  countries,  and  pay  les^  tax  than  tho^natlve 
Britishf    IThis  introduces  into  society  a  group  (in  addition 
to  diplomats)  who  mostly  enjoy  and  display  a  very  high  level  ► 

"of  living.    Those  who  work  with  them,  in  business  and  finance, 
and  their  friends  -  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  live  in  colonies  - 
naturally  aspire  to  keep  up  with  them  and  come  to  ieel  that  in 
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some  sense  they  have  a  right  to  do  so:  a  sanction  is  thus 
provided  for  high  living  and  for  thf  pursuit  of  tax  avoidance 
devices  which  permit  it;  if  Mr*  2  from  the  foreign  banic  pays  no 
tax,  why  should  you?    Moreover,  the  foreign  community  living 
richly,  .and  the'  London  shops  which  cater  for  them  with  fancy- 
goods  and  services  which  are  put  of  the  reach  of  any  ordinary 
member  of  the  sedariat,  including  professional  persons, 
constitute  aii  alien  piece'  of  unattainable  riches  which  the 
worker  or  salary-earner  can  look  on  with  envy  or  wonder  but  which 
he  can  scarcely  regard  as  part  of  the  opportunities  open  to 
himself  or  his  children.  U  ' 

Here  Wgaiiv  Sweden  is  much  more-sfcribt^  rightly  in  my 

View  * 

ghe  Approach^  to  Tradi tional  Vealth       '*  '  ^ 

'  This  background  leads  me  to  feel  concerned  about  the 
redistribution  of  traditional  wealth  tind  to  feel  that  Professor 
Iandbeck*s  analysis  somehow  steps  over  that  subject  rather 
li^tly*    This  causes  me  to  question  several  points  in  his 
method  of  approach: 

'    .  (a)  Analysis  which  proceed^s  from  the  distril^ution  of 
'   factor  income  to  "welfare"  (via  the  link  to 
disposable  income  and  via  indirect  taxes  and 
prices)  .is  not  a  satisfactory  basi^  for  analysing 
the  distribution  of  wexiare  ^t  the  top  end  of 

*  th0  scale  where  property  is  important  and  spending  ^ 
may  depend  on  capital  as  much  asy,  or  more  than, 

on  income.    The  man  with  low  yielding  assents  or 
a  hoard  of ,  gold  which  he  spends  so  as  to  live 
well  is  reckoned  to  enjoy  little  or  no  income  or 
welfare.    The  distribution  of  expenditure  would 
be  better.    Professor  Lindbeck  recognizes  these 

*  difficulties  but  treats  them  as*  rather  minor' 
qualifications.    Moreover  he  sugges1;s  that- 
differences  in  wealth  may  partly  reflect  differences^ 

^       in  the  preferred  time  path  of  consumption  over 

*  life,  as  well  as,  differences  in  th^  preferences 
of  consumption  relative  to  wealth,  on  the  part 
of  people  with  the  same  life  income. 

'  It  is  certainly  true  in  Britain  as  well  as/ 
^  Sweden  that  non-inherited  wealth  is* important;  - 

^  but  the  reason  for  the  bigger  differences  fn 

wealth  of  this  kind  arise  not  from^  the  chosen  time  . 
pa,ths  of  consumption  over  life  but  from  the  fact 
that  if  you  are  suc<ressful  in  business  you  need  to 
•*  plough-back, your  profits  and  keep  your  business 
growing;  you  cannot  stand  atill.   -The  process  of 
growth^ in  a  market  economy  throws  up  inequalities 
.    /  within"  a  life  span.    In  Britain,  inheritaijce  is 

•  very  important  too. 
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fb>        proposition  tliat"  "human  capital"  is  nowadays 
the  most  important  part  of  total  wealth,  casting- 
traditional  capital  into  the  shade,  is  what  some 
people  would  call,  a  very  strong  proposition.  It 
reqtiires^  strong  scrutiny 

-        First>  suppose  the  share  of  labour  income  in  the  * 
national  income  had  remained  constant  over  histo37y  (which  ie 
not  far  from  the  statistical  rec<5rd;,and  that  the  rate  of 
interest  applied  to  the  earnings  *bf  labour  and  the.  earnings 
'  of  other  as'sets  were  the  same  at  emy  point  in  time,  in  what 
sense  could  human  capital  be  said-  to  have  increased  relative  to 
physical  capital?  .Professor  Idndbeck  argues  that  full 
eiapli>yment  .policies  have  created  greater  certainty  of  future 
income  than  before  "so  that  it  makes  much  more  sense  thai  - 
previously  to, capitalize  esqpected  futiire  wage-earner  incomes  - 
without  using  aix  extremely  heavy  risk  discount"  arid 
goes  oa  to  ^n, illustrative  exercise  in  which  he  capitalises 'all 
expected  future-^comes  in  Sweden  and  arrives  at  a  figure  for 
human  capitall  which  heavily  outweighs  conventional  wealth 
widely  defined  (individually  owned  assets  plus  durables  plus 
pension  rights).  ^  ^ 

Por  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  wealth  of  different 
nations  a  procedure  of  this  kind  -  for  example  .the  capitalising 
of  expected  national  incomes  -  might  make  some  sense,  though 
It  would  only  be  a  gloss  on  the  game  of  comparing  c\irrent 
levels  of  national  income.    But  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  mter-personal  distribution  of  wealth  the  procedure  se^s 
oust  as  questionable  as  it  would  have  been  before  employment 
became  more  secure,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(i)  The  capital  value  of  income'  from  work  and  income 
'  '    without  work  are  added  together  as  if  work  did  not 
exist  or  was  effortless  -  a  notion  wholly 
inconsistent!  with  the  pleasure-pain  calcul\is  of 
neo-classicaj.  economics,  and  contrary  to  the 
patterns  of  Tjehaviour  of  a  competitive  economy. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  a  man  is  indifi^ent  between 
working  ^or  so  much  a  year  and  being  giWji  an 
annuity  which  yields  him  the  same  amount  without  work? 

-tii)  The  proposition  that  physical  and  financial  assets  ' 
are  "mucb  more  liquid"  than  human  capital  seems  a 
rather  minimal  way  'of  expressing  the  difference 
between  being  a  man  with  capital  ^ind  one  without^ 
If  you  have  capital,  you  can  at  aay  time  live  off 
:your  capital,  you  can  start  an  enterprise,  you  can 
be  your  own  boss,  you  can  be  less  sub/ervient 
because  you  can  always  quit  your  job^nd'  live  well 
while  you  look  for  another.    Added  to  which,  hum^ 
capital,  ,\mlike  traditional  capital,  has  nC'markX 
value »    It  cannot  be  bQUght  and  sold  for  a  lump 
sum  precisely  because  sales  of  that  kind  have  histori- 
cally involved  infringements  oWliberty  and  exploita- 
tion and  so  came  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  \macceptable • 
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As  regards  the  'general  approach  to  our  problems  of 
education,  inequality  and  life  changes,  I  see  a  risk  that 
c^iiculations  of  human  capitEii  and  debates  about  education 
may  be  blown  up  until,  by  a  process  of  what  Gunnar  Myrdal 
would*  gall  ^opportunistic  reasoning,  the  problems  of  tradi- 
tional capital  are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  tucked  under 
the  carpet  •         '  , 

'    {Dhis  would  be  unfortunate  for  two  reasons: 

(a)  In  some  countries  at  least,  traditional  wealth 
is  a  highly  .important  source  of  inequality  and 

M    ppobably  the  one  which  people  mind  aboulj  most. 

m 

(b)  Whereas  the  transmission  of  genes  from  parent 

to  child  cannot  be  stopped  and  the  transmission  €t 
social  and  educational  .backgromid  perhaps  cjannot 
be  moderated  much  within-  the  framework  of  the  *  » 
traditional  family,  'the  transmission  of  traditional 
wealth  can  be,  and  has  been,  circumscribed  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  in  a  number  of  countries, 
^This  'is  the  area  where  action  is  possible,  at  least 
in  some  political  and  social  conditions,  and  where 
the^e  is  some  experience  to  look  at. 

I  therefore  sxiggest  that       should  ask  ^ourselves 
rather  carefully  what  is  the  meaning  of  human  capital  and  in 
what  contexts,  if  any,,  is  it  a  useful  concept  $  and  secondly 
whether  We  should  not  consider  separately  the  question  of 
tlie  distribution  of  traditional  wealth,  its  transmission  by 
inheritance  and  gift  and  the  extent  to  which  this  has  been 
moderated  by  different  measures  in  different  countries. 

I  found  myself  aslcing  the  question  how  far  cbuld 
Britain,  and  other  countries  like  her,  go,  towards  Sweden, by 
traditional  fiscal  ^eans  (including  possibly  public  appro- 
priation, of  land' or  increments  in  its  value;.    This  is  an 
important  question.    Recently  social  cohesion  has  beeji 
iinder  sucli  strain  .in  some  countries  including  Britain,  that 
economic  proferess  has  been  retarded.    Whilst  many  causes,  , 
including  external  inflationary  forces  and  unsound  fiscal 
policies  at  home  can  be  mentioned,  the  anachronistic  social 
structure  and  weakness  of  redistribution  policies  may  help  to 
explain  why  Italy  and  Britain  have  bad  the  worst  trouble,  ^^he,, 
^stirvival  of  mixed  economies  combined  with  democracy  of  the  kind 
we  know  may  depend  on  contii^ued"  evolution  towards  greater 
equality  and  equality  of  opportunity. 

We  can  pose  several  questions '  ^»  ^ 

(a)  What  has  been  the  role  of  ^redistributional  measures 
in  Sweden  as  regards  wealth  (traditionally  defined)? 
How  uneven  was  the  distribution  40  years  ago?  How 
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much  lias  it  been  equalised?  (Professor  Idndbeck 
does'  not  deal  with  these  questions.    I  have 
the  impression  that,  some  large  concentrations 
of  wealth  have  been  preserved  but  only  through  » 
alienation  of  ajsets  into  charitable  trusts  so 
that  the  power  of  the  "owners"  to  spend  is 
circiinscribed  but  their  powers  of  management  are 
preserved^  I- do  not  todow  if  this  is  rigiht.) 

(b)  How  far  can  we  hope  to  follow  Sweden  in  using  fiscal 
measures  to  achieve  redistribution  of  income  and  . 
veal  til?  . 

(My  view  of  this  problem  is  that  Sweden  has  enjoyed  a 
combination  of  ^thr^  assets,  (i;  hign  tax  morality,  including 
adniLnistrative  hones^^y  and  openness  (everyone's  income  declared 
for  tax  is  published (ii)  a  relatively  good  (but  not  perXect) 
tax  base  whereby  wealth  and  gifts  are  taxed,  as  well  as  income 
and  capital  gains;  and  (iii)^  higihly  progressive  rates  of  tax.) 

Britain  has  combined  (i)  and  (iii)  -  tax  morali'ty  and  ' 
high  progressive  tax  rates  -  but  has  lacked  (ii)  -  .a  soli^ 
tax  base:  the  legitimate  loopholes  for  owners  of  prpperty  ^ 
not  for  those  whose  income  are  earned  and  taxed  at  source  - 
have  been  so  great  that  the  progressive  ;rates  have  not  bitten 
properly  and  tax  morality  has  not  been  tested.    5Phe  present 
Labour  Government  is  planning  to  introduce  wealth  and  gift  taxes^ 
is  reducing  the  remittance  basis  for  foreigners  and  is  aiming 
to  tackle  land.    If  it  is  returned  at  the  coming  election  and 
does  all  these  things,,  tax  and  administrative  morality  will  be, 
tested. 

.  (Some  other  countries  combine  ch&racteristiqs  (ii) 
and  (iii)  but  lack  (i)  -  they  have  a  good^  structure  in  theory 
but  lack  tax  morality  and  the  ability  to  enfo1?ce  the  system.) 

(c)  What  are  the  limits  to  the  redistribution  of  traditional 
wealth?  ,      -  -  .  ^ 

(Professor  Idndbeck'  suggests  tfiat  wealth  and 
inheritance  -baxei^'may  inhibit  the  entry  and 
growth  of  'enterprises.    As  against  this  one 
can  observe  (i)  Ithat  the  passing  of  firms  to 

(second  Or  third  generations  is  a  well-known 
road  to  decline;  (ii;  that  arrangements  can 
be  made  to  def^r  weaith  tax  on  small  firms 
if  that  is  thought  advantageous,  and  (iii) 
for  farmers  i^T^is  possible  to  offer  deferment, 
'  and/or  to  make  provision  for  farmers  to  sell 
the  land  to  the  state  or  to  private  agencies 
at  death  or  before.) 
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(d)  VOiat.  are  the  limits  to  the  redistribution 
of  personal  income  (comprehensively 
^       "    denned;  or  expenditure  by  fiscal  means? 

(My  impresaion  here,  and  I  think  it  is  consistent 
with  Professor  Lindheclc's  view,  xs  that  work  incentives  have  ► 
not  been  a  problem  in  Sweden  nor  has  migration  (partly 
becaiise  Sweden  is  a  rich  covmtryj/   But  there  has  been  a 
reaction  against  the  very  high  rates  of  personal  taxation 
which  an  increasing  proportion  ,of  people  were  forced  to  pay 
as  inflation  aijd  growth  pushed  them  up  the  tax  net.  This 
'  found  expression  ^politically  and  was  probably  ref  lectedVn 
^some  marginal  erosion  of  tax  morality.    In  aaking  concessions, 
the  government  seefias  to  me  not  to  have  been  reversing  its 
redistribution  policy  so  much  as  stopping  that  unintended  ^ 
element  of  redistribution  which  had  come  about  inflation  and 
had  not  been  introduced  after  political  debate  and  approval* 
As  iixflation  has  gathered  pace  fiscal  drag  may  in  this  way  have 
become  a  threat  to  tax  morality  in  many  countries.) 

^   Finally,  I  think  we  should  pay  attention  to  one  other 
point;  which  arises  from  the  comparison  of  Britain  apd  Sweden, 
namely  the  extent  to  which  the  provision  of  free  services  or 
goods  such  as  health,  school  meals  or  education  achieves  greater 
equality  by  removing  those  items  from  the  area  within  which 
income  differences  find  expression  in  spending*    The  more  goods 
and  services  are  provided  free,  the  less  the  value  of  extra  income. 

In  the  case  of  health  services,*  ther^  appears  to  'be  .a 
fringe  of  private  medicine  in  both  Britain  and  Sweden,  biit  in 
Britain,  where  the  hospital  services  (not  the  general  practice 
system;  are  not  nearly  as  modern  and  well  developed  as.  in  ' 
Sweden,  th0  fringe  is  very  much  lafger*    About  two  million 
people  pay  for  private  medical  insxirsnce  (without  tax  relief j, 
although  they  pay  through  the  tax  system  ^r  the  public  service. 
Hence  a  two?- tier  or  two-class  system  has  emerged  and  relative 
income  finds  expression  in  tlie  quality  of  medical  service 
obtained,  in  the  time  spent  waiting  to  enter  hospital  and  so  on. 
The  Mgher  the  standard  of  the  public  service  the  leas  wi.ll 
this  happen.    In  Sweden  the  standard  ig  higher     though  iiot 
without  problems* 

5 

As  regains  education,  Britain  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  Jts  private  schools.    Social  background  may  dictate 
to  a  high  degree  who  succeeds  in  the  state  schools  in  SWeden, 
but  at  least  lack  of.  income  is  not  an  explicit  obstacle  to 
entry  to  the  best  schools.  \ 

Differences  of  this  level  in  the  extent  and  quality^  oA 
free  services  plainly  influence  equality,  .the  social  atmosphere 
and  in  some  degree  opportunities.    I  suggest  tliat  we  should  not 
ignore  them;  ,  '  • 
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Education  4  IneQua li ty.  and  laf  e  Chanc e s : 
A  Report  on  the  Netherlands 

by 

Jan  Tinbergen 


Stunmaiy  .and  Copolusions!  *        '  ^ 

1«    Social  sociarity  and  income  distribution  in  the  Netherlands 
are ''clo&e*^,to  the  Scandinavian  and  British  systems  and  extent, 

2*    Also  the  tax  systetns  are  very  similar,  ^ 

A  (small;  majority  of  Dutch  citizen?  consider  income  distril^uoion. 
to  be  too  unequal;  but  a  laajority  also  is  satisfied  with  its 
own  income • 

4#    A  reduction  by  over  one-third  of  inequality  in  incomes  took 
,   place  between  1931  .and  196? ♦ 

5*    There  are  indications  that  this  reduction  v/ill  continue  at 
a  somewhat  higher  rate  until  1990, 

6,    The  ntunber  of  university  graduates  is  increasing  rapidly,  and 
this  will  contribute  to  a  fall  in  inequality  of  incomes* 

?•    Opinions  ariong  ecdnomists,^in  various  coiintries,  differ  on 
this  last,  conclusion,  .  ^ 

8«    Income  inequality  af^r  redistribution  in  Eastern  Europe  is 
about  the  same  as  in  North-Western  Europe, 

9*    Equity  in  income  distribution  will  probably  require  a  further 
reduction  by  one-half  of  inequality  around  1965  and .with  the 
political  means  now  available  only  be  reached  around  the 
year  2000, 
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!•    SOME  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 
■  ■■  — i  ' 

I»1 '  Geography 

The  social  and  political*'situation  and  potentialities  of  a 
country  -cannot  he  fully  understood  without  some  hackground  inform- 
ation on  its  characteristics. 

^  The  Hetheir lands  are  a  small  developed  country  with  a  mild 
'climate,  thaniw  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  with  a  fertile  soil  in 
half  of  its  territory.    That;  same  part  is  almost  at  sea  levfel, 
inqpiying  that  to  struggle  against  and  to  "play  with"  water 
constitute  activities  of  scjie  importance.    HistJorically*  Holland's 
sittiation  could  he  called  to  he  at  the  aross  roads  of  important 
trade  flows  and  to-day  still  i.t  is  the  gateway  to  Western  Europe 
with  the  port  of  I^tterdam  heing  the  world's  number  one  in  traffic 
volume  (not  value).    Trade,  transportation  and  agriculture  origi-  , 
nally  were  th^  principal  economic  activities  and  industrialization 
started  latei^  To-day,  however,  manufacturing  industry  contributes 
40  per  cent  to  the  country*  s  national  incjame,  a  normal  figure. 

An  additional  geographical  factftc  of  relevance  to  the  social, 
political  and  cultural  position  is  the  co^mtry's  situation  on  the 
"border-line  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  Europe. 

1,2    Mentality:  -  * 

The  country  was, ruled  for  quite  some  time  by  bourgeois 
traders,  implying  that  neither  feudal  nor  refined  craftmanship 
elements  were  strong.    A  sense  of  individtialistic. freedom,  and 
an  outspoken  interest  for  knowledge  about  foreign  countries 
prevailed.    BQing  Calvinists  tather  than  Lutherans,  as  well  as 
Prb^stant,  they  were  less  egalitarian  than  Scandinavians. 
Democracy  vas  elitist  in  the  sense  of  being  applied  ,first  of  all  to 
tlfejyalvinist  trade-oriented  ruling  class,  excluding  from 
public  posts  Catholics^untU  185?.    In  their  areas  of  special- 
ization Dutchmen  are  somev/hat  perfectionists;  tempered,  at  times, 
by  a  s^nse  of  realism.    Mobility,  both  geographical  inside  the 
cpuntry,  and  socialv  is  not  high.    Social  stratification  is  less 
than  in  Latin- countries  but  nore  than  in  Benmark  and  Norway.  As 
in  all  continental  languages,  the  two  words  for  "you"  still  exist, 
but  the  more  familiar  equivalent  gains  on  the  stratifying  form. 
Part  of  the  low  mpbility  inside  the  country  may  be  the  counterpart 
of  the  h|6h  mobility  of  the  Seafaring  part  of  the  people. 

For  a  long  time  population,  growth  surpassed,  thgtt  of  most 
Western  European  countries,  with  the  strongest  increases  in 
both  Catholic  and  strict  Protestant  circles.    In  the  last  few 
years  birth  control  has  a  tendency  to  reach- the  European  level. 
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1.3    Society^         r  *  - 

Due,  perhaps i  to  the  cli^oate  as  well  as  to  the  ^mallixess 
.of  the  coui^try  and  the  quality  oS  the  medical  profession,  health 
as  expressed"  "by  longevity  heOd  a  world  record  for  quite  some  . 
tam/wmd  still  is  among  the  highest  in  the  world, 

^     "m  conti^adistinction  compulsory  education  for  children 
6/to  12  of  age  yas  introduced  as  late  as  1900,  with  a  majority  of 
^ne  vote  only. 

-      Clima^te  as  well  as  individualism  may  have  contri^buted  to  a  ' 
comparatively  high  quantitative  standard  of  housing  (cf  •  also  etcff^ 
tion  III)  "but  not  qualitatively. 

Partly  as  a, consequence. of  living  on  the  frontier  of 
Catholicism  and  P^rotestantism,  -the  population,  its  culture, 
political  and  soc?.al  structure  have  long-he^n  and  still  are 
notably  divided.    Protestantism  itself  is  subdivided  into  many 
sects,  which  only  after  World  War  II  started  somewiiat  to  integrate.- 
In  the  n960»s,  44  p^r  cent  of  primary  school  pupils  visited 
Catholic  schools,  28*  per  cent  Protestant,  both  typfes  being  called 
"private",  and  26f  per  cent  only  visited  public  schools.   All  costs 
are  paid  by  public  authorities,  however,  which  supervise  th6 
quality  of  education., given.    <  ^ 

Political  parties'are  partly  based  on  religion  (abo\]^  half 
of  the  electorate  voting  for  themj,  partly  on  non-religioMs  ^ 
soci'kl  distinctions.    During  this  century  a  one-party  government  ^ 
never  existed.    This  implies  that  many  social  institutions  are 
based  on.,  a  compromise  between  Christian  and  socialist  principles  - 
themselves  not  unrelated,  of  course,    !i?his  implies  in  $Ln  interest- 
ing way^to  the  introduction,  in  1948  of  the  public  body , of  the 
Socioeconomic  Council  (SER  or  Sociaal-Economische'Raad)' to  which* 
some  public  power  has  been  delegated;  its  more  important  task 
being,  however,  to  advise  the  government  on  socio~ecOT»mic  policy. 
Communist  influence  (itself  split)  only  exists  in  Amsterdam  and  in, 
a  limited  Northern  a^a  with  very  large  farms.    Trade  unions  of 
some  five  dif ferex^j^losophies  '^exist;    and  even  goa-t  raising 
associations  are  .^jfej^afeitely  organized  for  Protestants,  Cath?)liC8 
and  others.    There  public  sector  in  busine'^s,'  producing  20 

per  cent  6f  OHP,  and  investing  ^0  per  cenir*pf  total  investment 
(1965) •  'Partly  this  is,  a  consequence  of  some  so^alist  influence,  .  . 
but  another  part  of 'the  explanation  is  of  a  moreJiJechnical  character, 
Dutch  State  i^Ugs  (fSM)  were  created  in  1902,  for  laclc  of  private 
capital  interested  in^ning;  in  1973  the  last  state  coal  mines 
were  closed  (just  before  the  oil  ci^isis)  and  DSH  is  a  bfg  well-run 
chemical  corporation.    State  farms  exist  as  cfe  pre-stage  of  prive^e 
farms  in  the  ^cac  r'eolaimed  from  the  sea,  since  in  the  early 
years  rislcs  are  too  high  to  be  borne  by  private  farmers. 

Co-operatives  are  ^rpng  in  a  few  cities  only  and  far  .less 
important  thjan  in  Sweden^  possibly 'a  rdf lection  of  individualism. 
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I'.-^-" .  Ijat  emati'bnalism 

'C^itijQUgb  mtemationai  Siolidarity' is  j)itifally  weak  througliout 
the  wotSJ  lelattvely  apeaking  the  Netherlands  are  a  favQurable 
exomtioi'li  This  my  be  illustrated  by  the  amounts  nade.ayailable 
•Sl^pfli-clal^evelopment  aid"  (ODA)  as  a  percentage  6f  GHP  as 

Table  T.A.  <Vf-ricia3  fteyelOTnent  Aid  (Pftrrentare  of  GVP)  k 
-H.  •     ■      '       a'nu-i'b^y.of  covmtricn  ^or  1962.  1^67  and  1972 

CoUt^*  1962  'lS367  1972  '  Caiinjry^- 19*62 'l967  1972   Country*  1962  1967  1972 
fxte         '.45*w60  .  -  .45    .41    .31       S  .12    .25    .43^  , 

'A.'^         *.0r'j4^-.09  -^8    .  22    .  08      CH  ,'05    .08   .22V  ■ 

B^'.'';..  .    v54   .45*.55', '.  J ',      -14   .31    .21      GB        .52   .44  .40 " 
'W'''  =----,'09-.O2    .47  :./\-KI<*      -.49    .  49    .  67      USA        .56    .45  .29 

BK     /     .10*. ..21   ^^S-'    ""^  •      .14    .17    .41  — 

P>\>,;.---';t.27  ;.71    ^7       P       1.26    .  54  1.91   Avcroge     .52    M  .34 

Source:  OEtfffj/DAqjI^T?  Kevieu,  Paris"  1973. 
' .«  ajiroughout  .this  Vp?^  countries  ai-e  indicated  by  their  car  synbola. 

OSie  .internationai^orientation  Qf  the  Netherlands  inflects 
its  Keogrftphxcal  and'historical  situation, as  sk^etched  In  the  . 
breoidill  sections.'  As  a  rule  educ'ated  Dutchmen  have  sqme 
'K-ledS  of  Englisi;,  Prench.and  German  and  on  a  number  of  issues 
iffif  ilformatfon  is  wider  than  in  many  other  countries.  NatiSn- 
alisr feelings  are  ^ot  strong  and  there  is  an  aversion  to 
-mij-itariiitt.  „  "  . '  ' 


(iJ'^'-    TJhe  Edenomy .  - 

'      kB  already  observed,  trade  and  transportation  as  well  as 
agriculture  were  the  early  specializations  of  the  country. 
,  Sstrialization  came  belatedly  and  started  apund  1870  only. 
'  K  wS  financed  from  trade  profits  rather  than  .^J^^stment 
■h^nta^    dSe  ftjublic-)  Investment  Bank  came  into  existence  after 
Wafll  like  English  banks  Dutch  Banks  are  suppliers 

■of  short-term' credit  mainly. 

'    •    Having  be-en  a  capital  exporting  country  for  a'  long  time  - 
•'rfith  a  Qign  propensity  to  save,  a  few  per  cent  above  the  long-time 
•4P  SpI  eetet  of  Britain  and  the  USA  -  monetary  axithorities  have  a^_ 
lli^  ^tSn«  oositioS.    Even  the  trade  unions  ^ve  an  understanding 
for  the  relevaiice  of  the  cbuntry-s/competitive  position  as  a  basis 
/ill  ^loyment.    The  internationSl  orientation  of  Holland  is  also 
illuaW^ted  by  the  volume  of  its  exports  of  goods  anA  sexyices, 
^6iStiS  in^972  to  50  per  cent  of  net  national  income  at  market 
.  ^i^s>    FiLll^,  its  foSr  big  enterprises  are  multinationals 
TtSi&elJL.'i'-Ugtluvar,  rhili:g6T--AKZQ.>^  __  >_  
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^Ulie  ^Ketherlands*  exports  of  goocLs  still  show  some  speciali- 
zation on  agricultural  products  fmore  than  a -qiiarter)  /  and,  in 
addition,  metal  products  (including  electypnics  and  in  total 
ajnounting  to  30  per  cent)  and  cheai*cal  products  (especially  oil 
refinery,  and  in  totaj^  one-sixth)  • 

Both  the  puhlic  and  the  private  sector  are  consideral>ly 
less  decentralized  than  in  Belgixun,  where  the  nuiaber  ot  munici- 
palities as  well  as  that  of  shops,  to  quote  two  exajnpl6s,  is  about 
double  the  numher  iQ  kh^  Netherlands, 

^  •  # 

II.  SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  ANI^ 
,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  , 

Htl    Economic  Bevelopnient  ^ 

As  already  stated,  industrialization  stsirted  ahout  a  . 
century  ago.    At  ahoiJt  the  same  time  trade  protection  was  abolished 
navigation  on  the  Rhine  became  free  and  some  well-known  hanking  and 
shipping  enterprises  were  established*    Agriculture  went  through 
a  very  tough  period  but  came  through    strengthened  by  specialized 
education  and  extension  services*    Manufacturing  indkis try  was  a 
small  sector  up  till  around  1900  and  business  cycles  can  hardly 
be  detected  in  the  (scare ej  economic  indicators  up  to  i914« 
A  seemingly  ant i- cyclical  movesent  in  railway  construction  probably 
is  due  to  a  three  or  four  year  lag  in  the  execution  of  decisions  by 
,  public  authorities  (who  built  the  tracks,  but  had  the  operation 
carried  out  by  private  companies)*    Clear  traces  of  business  cycles 
were  visible  mainly  in  shipping,  reflecting  German  industrial 
activi^ty*    For  the  last  half  century  the  JSTetherlands  fully  parti- 
cipated in  international  trade  cycles  with  the  Great  Depression  • 
as  the  well-known  shock  to  the  trust  in  laisser  faire*    The  number 
of  enterprises  with  over  500  workers  was" no  more  than  ten  in  1888 
Cmainly  textiles;,  had  risen  to  almost  100  by  1908  and  amounted 
to  630  in  1970. 

II  #2  Education 

 '  •  ^ 

In  1860  eleven  per  cent  of  children  aged  ^  to  ^2  had  no 
schooling  whatsoever •    As  already  said,  compulsory  six-year 
schooling  was  introduced  in  1900  only.    Of  the  group  6-14  years 
old  participation  was  around  three -quarters  ever  since  1900; 
of  the  age  group  12-19  years  participation  rates  of  general 
education  rose  from  3.9  per  cent  in  1900  to  14*8  per  cent  in 
1938  and  32.9  in  19^'8  and  participation  rates  of  professional 
education  from  4.0  to  15 •  5  and  36 •  9  for  the  saine  years.  Finally, 
participation  in  scientific  education  in  the  age  group  of  18-2^ 
years  was  0.4  per  cent  in  1900,  1.1  per. cent  in  1938  and  4*5  per 
cent  in  1967*    While  for  a  long  period  the  educational  system  of 
the  Netherlands  was  rather  ^traditional,  indecent  years  major 
reforms  tp  modernize  the  system  have  been  introduced  and  aire  in 
the  process  of  penetration^    Better  opportunities  for  switching 
rrom  one  chain  to  another  and  to  higher  levels  have  now  come  into 
existence.  ^ 
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"  Social  Security 

!Che  first  social  legislation  was  passed  in  187^?  prohibitizig 
child  labour.    Other  acts  regulating  rest  breaks  in  sc  nximber  of 
unhealthy  types  of  activities  followed  towards  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  including  dock  work  and  stone  cutting.  General 
-social  legislation  started  in  1901  by  insurance  against  labour 
accidents  and  providing  cheap  dv;ellings.    The  process  went  on 
stepwise  and  at  present  a  vast  and  complicated  system  of  social 
security  is  in  -operation.    Its  extent  is  illustrated  by  Table 
II. 3 »  >^ere  figures  on  social  assistance  as  distinct  from 
benefits  from  social  insuranpe  have  been  added.    It  will  oe  seen 
that  in  1900  half  ^of  such  assistisoice  was  private. 

She  system  of  socdai'  insurance  is  deplorably  complicated; 
each  type  has  a  different  ratio  of  contributions  by  employers, 
employees  and  public  authorities;  often  the  execution  is  in 
different  hands,  varying  Xxuin  single  enterprises  to  the  tax  author- 
ities (cf.  a?able^  III. 3. 2).  )  . 

Table  II. 3    ^ctent  of  Social  tesu^         and  Assistance  in  the 
'Netherlands,  1^00^197^ 


Year  Het  Nat. Inc.,  Benefits 

Market  Prices     of  Soc.Ins.^ 
1000  mln  hfl 

1900 
•1930  • 
1938 
1949 
I960 

*  Estimated* 


Benefits  afs 
7>  of  Nat^Inc. 


Social  Assi&tance 
Total  Public 
Millions  of  hfl 


1.80 

0  ^ 

0 

17 

8 

6.24 

0.10 

1.6 

98 

74 

5.40 

0.23 

4.3  * 

•  135 

110 

15.3 

0.68 

-  4.4 

190 

150 

34.8 

3.3 

9.5 

441 

376 

30 

28 

22 

1002** 

**  1967^  -^Source;  Central  Statistical  Bureau  • 


II. 4-'..  Taxation 

In  the  letter  years  a  considerable  degree*  of  redistribution  of" 
income  was  brought  about  by  public  finance  through  taxation  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  supply  of  services  below  cost  on  the  other  Sand* 
Some  -International  figures  for  1933  and  1971  illustrate  bo^h  ^ 
national  differences  and  historical  evolution.    They  are  gCyen.in 
Table  II. 4.1  below  and  have  partly  been  taken ^from  Scandinavian  . 
sources,  which  explains  the  units  of  average  income  ch6sen  to 
illustrate  differences  in  level  of  general  well-being  in  the 
countries  concerned.    Most  of  the  figures  ^how  considerable  simi- 
larity between  the  Nethe^lahds  and. the  Scandinavian  countries.  It 
seems  worth  noting  that  indirect  taxes  were  relatively  low  in  the 
.Netherlands  ip  1971 . 
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Table  II.4.I.  Income  -per  CaT>ita,  Tar  Burden  and  Indirect  ^axes  as 
Percentage  of  Total,  1933  and  1971 


Country 


D 

VS. 

GB 
H 

S 

SP 
USA 


Incooe  per  Capita  ^ 

Taxes 

ae  Perc. 

Indirect  Taxes 

1914  Swed.lcr* 

1000  Uorw.kr. 

of  Hat  .Income 

as  ^ 

of  Total  7axe3 

1933 

,   .  1971 

1933 

.1971 

1935 

1971 

,.531 

25.1 

23.0 

36^ 

48.0 

36,2 

604 

24.7 

20.1 

42.7 

43.5 

40:0 

661 

22,9 

26.3 

36.3 

49.8 

40.4" 

968 

17,0 

25.2 

36.0 

36.4 

.  42,6 

522 

22.7 

24.6 

44,8 

37.9 

42.2 

552 

19.9 

18.6 

41-.4 

44.2 

28.1 

667 

31 .2 

15.8 

44.7 

41.4 

32.1 

351  ' 

'  17.2 

20.1 

34.7 

.51.7 

1044 

36.0 

18.1 

29.7 

24.2 

33.2 

St^edish  kroner  of  p\irchasing  power  in  191^.    S^if yc^g  z  for 
1933:  Undersolaiingar  rorande  det  samlade  skatteti^cket  i  Sverige 
ochutlaadet,  S. 0.11.1936:18,  Stockholm  1936.  (by  Eyik- %idahl  and 
collaborators);  for  1971:  Inger  Gabrielsen,  Aktuelle  SlSttetall 
1973,  Statistisk  Sentral  ,byra,  Oslo  1973  (Artikler,  Nr.  59). 

Table  II. 4. 2.  Copparative  Buying  Power  per  Person  for  Some  Categories 
in  Sone  Countries  '  ^ 

Tear  I930  1954  /  '1970 

5ype  of  Income  Skilled  Worker^  Steel  Worker    /  Average  Citifen 

Country       B  '    ^0  86  3860 


470  69  3950 

70  .  -  gcu  4070 

vfl                      100  •  3660 

I                       45.  64  3430 

L                        .  '  '100 

r                   85  67  .  3680 


Sources >  1930:  Pord  iViquiry'by  Ij:o,  Geneva  1931.  Real  wage  in  capital  of 
coxintry. 

1954:  Ruropean  Coal  tnd  Steel  Community,  Comparisoj)  of  the  Heal 
Incomes  of  the  Vorkera  in  the  Community's  Industries, 
Luxembourg  1956,  p.  85  of  Dutch  edition,  annual  income  of 
o  married- worker  with  two  children. 

I97O:  World  Bank,  Trends  in  developing  countries,  Vashington 

IX?  I973f  Table  1.4;  corrected  as  suggested  by  B.  B&lassa, 
"Just  how  misleading  are  official  exchange  rate  conversions 
The  Econonic  Journal  83  (l973)r>l>.  1258j  real  incomes  in 
*  '    tJS  $  per  capita  of  total. population. 

Table  II.4I2  illustrates,  in  a  crude  way,  the  considerable  shifts 
in  real  incomes  between  seven  member  countries  of  the  European 
Community .  The  impact  of  the  Second  World  War  on  Britain  and 
the  , Netherlands  has  teen  negative,  whereas  Belgitim  and  France 
improved  their  relative  position,  which  had  suffered  considerably 
faron  the  ij'irst  ^Vorld  War. 
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Generally  we  may  state  that  the  Dutch  social  situation 
improved  very  clearly  over  the  last  half  qenttiiy,  notwithstanding 
the  deterioration  of  the  r Native  position  among  the  neighbouring 
countries. with  regard  to  natiJoHatl  income  per  capi.ta. 


III-  INCOME  DISTRIBUTIOIiKAND  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AROUND  1973 

TTI.'^  Pr i mary  Tnc om a  PI s t r i hut i 6h  and  Inc ome  Bl s t ri hut  1  on  Aft er 
^4^?tr^^^^?.^^P/^P.^^^??^  with  Sottft  Other  Countries;  Before 
and  Aft^^World  War;  ll  |  ] 

In^this  section  some  figures  will  be  presented  illustrating 
income  distrihution  and  social  policy,  compared  with  a  few  otli'er 
advanced  countries,  before  and  after  World  War  II IJahle  III.^.I 
contains  some  relevant  figures  on  primary  income  distrihution* 
Table  in. 1.2  gives  some  information  on  the  impact  of  dosrplete 
redistribution  (taxes  and  receipt  of  .services  helow  cost)\aud  on  > 
difference  between  figures  for  households  and  for  consumer-fe 
Figures  per  household  must  be  divided  by  the  number  of  persons 
per  household  in  order  to  arrive  at  figures  per  consumer. 
As  f)ie  briefest  characterization  of  inequality  the  ratio  r  ^ 
between  upper  and  lower  qulntile  (i.e.  20  per  cent  of  popialation) 
has  been  chosen* 


Table  111,1.1.  Ipcones  of  Loxfest  fl)  and  Highest  ^H) 

ties)  in  Per  Mille  of  Total  Income  Before 


Vorld  Har  IX,  Tyre  of  Incotae  Recipients 
tratSon-Ratio  R;  for  Selected  Cotmtries  am 


cent  fOuirt- 
and  Af^er  ^g) 


rd  Cor.cen- 
fears 


Country 


Year 


Year 


CUM,. 

1930/1  21 

485 

1951  39 

D 

1936  30 

530 

1950;  40 

•  1939  44 

510 

1963^  52 

GB 

1938  '. 

500 

1949^  . 

»L 

1935/6  59 

512 

1962  45 

1*5 

561 

1954*^^56 

USA 

1935/6  41 

517 

19S0/1*  46 

*  All  indivic^ual  income  recipients; 
only*  ^ 

So^rpe!  J.  Tinbergcn,  ^Trends  in 
Countries",  in  M.B.  Connolly  and 
and  Money,  London  1973f  p. 85  ff*, 


399  Wages, sal. 
480  Recipients* 
426  " 
457 

469  Households 
428  Recipients^ 
455  PamiXies 


*♦  Unadjusted  tax 


Incone  Distribution  in  sone  Western 
A.K.Swoboda,  eds*.  International  Trade 
where  prinary  sources  have  been  mentioned 
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JO  10 


V. 
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TaUe-m.l.?.  Ratio  f  of  tncooea  in  Upper  to  those  in  Iiowor  Oulntile 
tefo^e  (b)  and  after  (A)  Cooplete  Redistribution  for  ' 
<  Households  (H)  and  ner-yerson  (P)  for  Selected  Countries 

and  Years 


Cotmtry  and  Year        1|63  HL  1955/6  NL  1962 

B-iL  B     A       B  A 

r(H)       '         8.1  1/^5  8-7  6.6   10.4  6.5 

r(P)                 .  '1.2  '  .     .      3.2  2.1 


S  1948 
B      A , 
14.5  12.3 


tSA  1935/6   USA  1959 

B      A      B  A 
12.6     .  *^ 


12.0 


8.2 


Soitfcet  same  as  for-TaJ)le  IIIM.I.  ,  ^  • 

The  most  striking  features  of  Table  III. 1.2  are  (i)  the 
very  strong  redistribution  in  Scxuaark  and  (i.i)  the  strong  " 
ixxfluence  of,  household  size  in  the  Netiherlands .    In  Holland,  we 
rotmcl  (er.  source;  the  largest  difference  in  relative  size  of 
^  household  of  upper  and  .lower  quintiles  between  pre-war 
post-war  figures;  probably  reflecting  the  belate?l  penetration  o^ 
birth  control  in  this  couni;ry  where  many  strict  Protestants  as  ^ 
veil  as  Eoman  Catholics  considered  birth  control  taboo  before 
the  war. 

Some  comparisons  with  income  distribution  in  Eastern 
Jhiropean  countries  have  been  laade  by  Wiles  and  riarkowski  /^3/ 

^  and  llichal  The.  ^former  two  authors  arrive  at  the  conclusion 

that  the  income  inequality  in  Britain  on  the  one  hand  ond  tSe 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland  on  the  other  hdbd  is  practically  the 
same.    The  latter  author  quotes  inequality  figi^ues  for  Czechoslo- 
v^ia  and  Yugoslavia  which  are  lower  than  those  for  Western  mixed- 
:economy  countries.    I3?hese  figures  are  figures  JTor  gross  incomes, 
howave^j;  sine  e  redistribution  taxes  are  much  higher  in  tne  latter 
typ©       conhtries  than  in  the  former,  they  do  not  prove  that  there 

,*is  a  real  difference.    The  same  applies  to  some  figures  collected 
by  lordall,  mentioned  in  my  article  ^ 

III«2    Tax  Systm  Compared  in  More  Detail  with  some  Other- Countries 

*  In  Table  II. 4.1  some  comparisons  with  tax  systems  of  some  ^ 
other  countries  have  b^en  already  presented.    Some  more  information 
wall  be  found  in  this  sub-section  (Table  III. 2) * 

Table  111.2.  Some  gor&  Data  on  Taxes  f  1 971 ) . 

.    ,    .Incone  Tax*,  of  Couple  Kax.  Income  Wealth  Motor  Corp. 
with  2  Children,  Rate  ^  at      Tax      car  Tax 

"      per  cent  of  Ket  Wage    Inc. /which   5x1  o5     Tax  Perc. 
rncome 


Depreciation 
Allowance 


?ncr 

.  Nlcr 

20,000  ' 

D 

115^ 

29  , 

DK 

42  - 

-3 

»13  " 

.7. 

25- 

 ...JIK^.,  . 

.  AZ 

39 

^  HL 

10 

37 

3 

40 

•  '  ? 

*  Ihcl- 
Source: 


Tax- 

Nldr 

'p*Car  A*** 

Jet 

10th 

Rate 

starts 

yr. 

55 

462 

1.2 

2466 

53/16 

20 

,  6.4 

65 

^  90 

0.^ 

3002 

36 

30 

4.1 

^9 

335 

953 

50 

25 

4.3 

75 

330 

M01 

49 

60 

1.9 

 74 

300 

U4 

-  2609 

46.5 

0.0 

71 

289  . 

0.4 

2401 

48 

\k 

10 

\  78^ 

210 

0.6 

^19, 

40 

3o| 

0.0 

8oo.inBur.pr«!m,  «*  jj  lOOO  Nlcr.        Non-distr./Diotr.'Profits.  '  •  ' 
Statistiak  Sentralbyri,  Aktuelle  Skattetall,  Oslo  1973,  Artiklor,Hr.59. 
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Quite  cle£u:ly  France  constitutes  the  exception,  in 
compaxison  with  the  othei  coimtries  shown,  and  is  more  conservative, 
except  with  regard  to  income  taxes  on  low  incomes  and  to  corporation 
profit  taxes  •    Germany  show's  a  low  maximum  tax  rate,  which,  more- 
over, starts  at  the  highest,  income  among  the  countri  es  shown* 
Corporation  tax  in  Germany  discourages  auto  financing  and  hence 
tries  to  maintain  a*  stronger  influence  of  thev. capital  market. 
Investment  is  heavily  subsidized  (in  the  form  of  high  depreciation 
allowances  permitted  for  the  calculation  of  profits  in  the  early 
years)  by  the  United  Kingdom,  whereas  the  Netherlands  did  not  do 
so  in  1971  •   lln  Holland  this  allowance  varies  accprding  to  the 
cyclical  position  of  the  economy.    Generally  speaking  agaiyi  the 
similarity       Scandinavian  and  Butch  tax  policies  is.clesuc. 

in*.  3    Social  Sec^rrity  System*  Total  Be>npfits^  CogtsQ.  anj  Q^'^ptri  but  Ions 

la  sab-rsection  II .3  we  stated  already  that  the  Butchf  system 
of  social  secxirity  is  cpjaplicated.    For  years  already  a  simpli- 
fication is  in  preparation,  but  no  generally  agreeable  proposal 
has  been  accepted  yet.    Some  aspects  of  the  complexity  are  tliat 
some  social  risks  are  insured  for  the  population  at  large  (which 
usiially  implies  low  costs),  others* for  employees  only  and  extended 
to  small  independents,  but  on  different  terms •    Contributions  are 
forthcoming  from  employers,  employees  and  the  general  budget,  in 
different  proportions  for  different  types  of  risks*    The  execution 
of  insurance  is  sometimes  decentralized  (since  individual  enter- 
prises or  industries  had  their  regulations  alread;5r*at  the  moment 
when  the  type  Qonisidered  was  made  compulsory;,  sometimes  central- 
ized with  the  Social  Insurcuace  Bank  (a  public  body)  and  in  other 
cases  vdth  the  tax  service  (mainly  the  insurances  for  the  popu- 
lation at  large;.    Apart  from  social  insurance,  soci'^il  assistance 
is  provided  for  in  cases  where  no  claim  on  insurance  benefits 
exists  i^£.  Table  II. 3)  • 

Table  III.J^.1  gives  some  information  on  the  benefits 
distributed  by  the  social  insurance' branches  and  by  special  pension 
funds  for  the  year  19?2< 


7abl«  III. 5.1 .  ^otal  Bonftfits«  In  Thousand  Million  Culldftrs  and  as  a  Per" 
ontaKo  National  Incose,  in  1972«  of  Socl?al  Insurance  and 
Old-Ayo  Pxsn&ion  YMmds  ^         .  , 


Typo  of  Rislc  ^ 

Benefits 

Percentage  of  Nat.Incono 

Invalidity 

0.126 

^       0.1  ^ 

Inability  to  Vorlc 

2.03 

2.4 

Unemployment 

0.70 

0.6 

Risks  in  Building 

0.07 

0.1 

Sickness f  compensation 

2.66 

2.4 

Costs  of  sickness^  coQpuls.iris. 

3.17 

vol.  ins. 

0.67 

0.6 

old-age 

0.8? 

0.7 

special  illn. 

2.01 

1.7 

Old-ftse  pensions^ 

7.02 

5.9 

Vidovt  and  orphans 

0.98 

,0.8 

family  allowances 

2.90 

2.4 

Toial  Soc.Ins* 

24.13 

20.3            '  1 

Total  Old-Ago  Pena.*^^ 

3.28 

2.7  -    -  "  Y 

*  General  **  For  Specified  Groups  (Civil  Servants, Industrial  Branches, 
Enterprise  Punda).  Source;  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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Because:  of  the  different  nature  gf  the  various  components 
ox  social  insurance,  their  administraUion  costs  as  percentage 
of  benefits  vary  a  good  deal.    Table  Iir,3.2  sb^ws  some  data  on 
t^se  costs  as  well  a%  on  the  groups  which  benefit  from  each, 
type  of  xnsurance. 

t  . 

Ofable  JCII.3.2.  Costs  of  Social  Insurance  as  Percentage  of  Benefits  and 

'Croups  Included  in  Sach  Schene  (aro\ind  1968)  /  - 

Schese  Groups  Costs  (^) 

General  Old-Age 'Pension  AU  citisens  orer  65  0.9 

Vidow3  and  Orphans  All  vidovs  and  orphans  5.7 

General  yjaily  Allovanco       •      All  children  pfter  second  3.I  \ 

Panily  Allowance  Pixst  and  2nd  child  of 

employees  •  2.6 

Pazaily  Allowanc*  *  Pirst  and  2nd  child -of 

small  independents  8  ^ 

Sickpess  Conpensation  (centr.)  Employees  under  65  0.6 
Additions!  5ickn.Coap^Dec en tr,)E2ployee»vunder  65  5.I 

Disabled  Enployees  uh^er  65   .  11.8  ' 

Short-tera  Uneaployed  Enployees  \md^X.65  15.4 

Medical  Costs,  special  groups  Voluntary  ^\  4.5 
Medical  Costs,  special  illnesses  All  citizens  1 .9 

Long-term  Unemployed  •  Employees  undir  65  .  6.3 

Average  *  j.-y 

|otg££:  Social-Economic  Council  (SER)  Rapport  betreffende 
o  ®"  ^®  uitvoering  van  de  sociale  verzekerinc 
Report  on  alternative  ways  of  execution  of  sociil 

insurance),  pp,.IV  J,  IV  7,  The.  Hagu^  1972. 


^   already  stated,  contributions  to  insurance  schemes 

.f^l^^^t^^  mployers,  employees  and  the  government  budget, 

^information  al5out  the  former  two  are  given  in  a?able  III  5  5 
referring  to  1972  and  1973.              ;  laoie 

Table  III.3.5,  .Contritufions.  as  Percental       y^res.  W.de  by 

A^)  and  Saplovees  *  

Type  of  Insurance     .  .  ^973 

^'J       \l\     •  (0  (2) 

Vidows  and  Orphans  -  o         16  a  ?'! 


Some 


0  1.9  0 


General  Panily  mowance  l  a 

Employee  Ftoily  Allowance  34  0  -k  k  r^ 

Kodica  Costs  2:6  0    '  Ms  ^ 

Siclcnoss  Coopensation  (contr.)  '6.2  U2  fi^  10 

Diaobled  cijc  5  cc  ^ '« 

Unjpployed  (short-te»)  S.'sS  oiss  i'H  If. 

Si/knoss  Ooapons.(decontr.)  .4.45,  4.45 

Source;  Do  Ondomenine,  21  Decoaber  1973. 
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III. 4   Social  Security:  Repmlations  and  Benefit  Norms 

More  important  for  the  individuals  concerned  and  their 
.reactions  are,  of  course, -the  concrete  regulations  implied  in 
social  security •    Some  of  the  more  important  aspects  will  now^ 
be  brief  lif^  described  • 

Ixv<i»ase  of  illness  employees"  receive,  without  delay;  100 
per  cent  of  their  last  wage  as  compensation.    In  case  of  unemplpy- 
ment  they  receive  80  per  cent  of  their  last  wage,  over  a  period 
pf  kalf  a  year  as  -a  maximum.    If  they  have  not  yet  found  "appro- 
priate" employment  they  will  receive  75  per  cent  of  their  last 
wage  over  at  most  a  two-year  period,    The  concept  of  appropriate 
work  ia  applied  in  a  fairly  narrow  sensfe,  meaning  that  if  the 
work  to  be  done  differs  considerably  from  their  previous  .work, 
the  unemployed  workers  have  the  ri^t  to  refuse  job6  pffered  to 
them  by  the  labour  bureau,    A  ainimiua  wage  exists  which  amoiinted 
to  (per  nonti)  *,i2^e.30  in  ^975  (as  against  .flOO,^  in  1964), 
ill  persons  over  65  years  of  age  receive  a  general  old-age  pension 
irrespective  of  other  sources  of  income,  of    f8, 570  (as  of  1975; 
in  19S4«the  amoiint  was  only  f^2,754)  per  annum  5or  a  couple  and 
somewnat  m&re  \than  half  this  amount  for  single  persons.  For 
comparison:  the  Swedish  old-age  pension  for  a  couple  amounts  .to 
Skr^^2,^56  or  roixghly  ^f8,700.    Tn  view  of  the  lower  income  f>er 
capita  of  the  Dutch  population,  its  general  old-age  pension  looks 
favourable.    Probably  the  additional  old-age  pension  is  more 
favouralDle  in  Sweden,  however.    Some  more  information  is  given  m 
Table  111,4,1,     .  ■ 

t  \ 

Table  111,4.1.  Some  Infortaatlon  on  Social  Security  Benefits  ln_EEC_ 
Countries,  1  July  1972  (representative  casJ^a)  T 


Country 

B 

n 

BIR 

P 

GB 

I 

L 

KL 

Siclaje8S,5^  of  daily  wagOv 

*69 

^5-75 

50-67 

85 

50-67  70-75 . 

60 

Vidovs,  basis  of  benefit^ 

op 

ip 

op 

op 

op 

ip 

.  ip 

op 

jt'Of  basis 

60 

60 

66 

91 

50 

100 

60 

ca65 

90 

Orphans  ^  of  basis 

f,«. 

20 

8 

67 

f.a. 

C930 

40 

ca50  ca30 

Unemployment,^  of  daily 

eo  . 

BO 

wage 

60 

80 

100 

35 

100 

catO 

allowances.  ^  ^ 

gourgp:  EEC,  Coaparative  Tables  of  the  Social  Security  Systems  Relating  to 
Employees  in  the  Membor  States  of  thev-EC,  Statistical  Office,  Luxembourg. 
General  Remark;  This  table  constitutes  an  atteapt  at  presenting  what  the 
author  understands  to  be  the  most  •ro^)rcsentative  cases  out  of  usually  very 
complicated  syalenaj  he  may  have  misunderstood  some  of  the  regulations  des- 
cribed by  the  source. 
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±11.5  Housinp 

As  in  jn£ny  countries  houslng'pro'blems  continue  -to  exist  in 
■the  Netherlands,  especially  for  low-income  groupa  and  even  more 
for  foreign  workers.    International  comparison  shows,  however, 
■that  housing  conditions  for  the  populatipn  as jL  whole  are  favour- 
able -  a  fact  corresponding  with  the  relatively  high  value  attached 
■to^housing  needs  in  Holland,  mentioned  in^s«utix>Q  I.    This  rele^- 
tfively  favourable  situation  is  brought  ^ut  by  Table  111.5^ 

Table 'in. 5 •  Number  of  Rooms  R  -per  Pvelling  and  Number  of  Persons  P 
per  RooD>  Before  I960 


Ccnmtry 

R 

Country 

H 

P 

Country 

a 

P 

A  1951 

3.5 

0.9 

E  1950 

4.1 

il.l 

L  1547 

4.6 

0.8 

B  1947 

4.0 

0.7 

P  1954 

2.9 

1.0 

H  1950 

3.8 

1.0 

cm  1959 

5.4 

0.7 

GB  1951 

4.6 

0.8 

^  Nr.  .1956 

5.1 

0.8 

CH  1950 

4.9 

0,8 

H  1960 

2.4 

1.4 

PIi  I960 

2.5 

1.7 

D  1956 

3.9 

1.0 

I  1951 

3.3 

1.3 

S  I960  ■ 

3.5 

0.8 

KC1955 

4.4 

0.7 

J  1958 

3.6 

1.4 

USX  I960 

^.2 

0.7 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  6f  the  United  States,  1963,  p.  934. 


I'll .  6  *  PoreiKn  Vorlcers 

As  in  all  developed  countriest  as  in,the  Netherlands ,  ^a .  ^'  ^ 
number  of  foreign  workers  performs  the  unpleasant  johs  for  wHich 
it  is  difficult  to  get  Dutch  workers,  at  least  .at  the  prevailing 
wage  rates.    Percentage-wise  their ""numher  is  a  "bit  lower  than'in 
the  surroianding  coxintries;  hut  it  amounts  td  a  few  hundred 
thousands.    They  are  partly  "commonwealth  .citizens"  of  the 
"overseas  parts  of  thfi  Kingdom";  Surinam  (or  "Butch"  Guyana)  and 
the  ("Netherlands")  Antilles.    Larger  numhers  originate  from 
Spain^  Morocco,  Yugoslavia  and  Turkey.    Their  presence  reflects 
the  high  rate  of  xmemployment  prevailing  in  their  own  countries 
as  well  as  the  low  supply  (at  present  wages)  of  Dutch  workers 
for  tjxe  Johs^  at  stake.    Although  their  presence  implies  some 
positive  elements,  the  negative  side  is  more  Serious.*  Positive 
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-elements  sdre  of  co\irse  that  they  earn  morB  than  at  home  and 
ifve  -under  the  social  regime  of  the  Netherlands;  for  the  Dutch 
economy  the  positive  elemeat  is  that  the  jo^hs  'are  filled;  they 
are  necessary,  in  a  majorfty  of  cas^s,  to  let  the  economy 
operate.    The  negative  elements  are  that  many  foreign  workers  are  ^ 
in  Holland  without  their  families  and.  badly  housed.    In  a  rela- 
tively small  number,  of  cases  they  have  ^een  joined  by  their 
families  and  live  in  an  appropriate  house.    Since  there  is  still 
a  shortage  of  cheap  dwellings,  seme  Dutch  groups  resent  the 
presence  of  foreign  Workers  and  there  have  been  ct?nfXicts  in 
this  field,   .Another^^negatiye  aspect  is  the  instif ficient  faci- 
lities  for  training  for  better  jobs;  recently  some  improvement  m 
these  facilities  ha;s  been  obtained*  , 

A  better  solution  of  the  foreign  workers'  problems  wOuld  be 
tp  make  available  more  financial  transfers  to  their  countries  s<y 
as  to  create  employment  for  them  at  home,    A  restricted  number 
of  foreign  workers  may  contribute  to  bet;ter  international  under** 
standing;  but  then  they  should  be  offered  a  dwtflling  and  permitted  , 
to  bring  their  families.    In  adiiition  they  should  be  offered 
training,  preferably  of  use  to  their  future  position,    They  should 
be  employed  in  activities  whose  products  cannot  be  traded  inter- 
nationally, for  instance  buildings.    In  these  industries  their 
presence  would  represent  a  form  of  exports  from  their  home  countries 
and  alleviate  their  development  problem, 

IV.     OPINIONS  ON  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION,  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  ^ 

--EQUALITY  IN  HOLLAND  *    ^  '  " 

IV, 1    feiblic  Opinion  on  Income  Distribution  in  GenQr^l 

On  various  occasions  the  Netherlands  Gallup  Institute  (NIPO) 
tested  public  opinion  on  the  question  of  equity  of  the  e^eisting 
income  distribution.    In  W7  it  appeared  that  16  per  cent  of  the 
pop^ilation  had  no  opinion,  31  per  cent  judged  the  income  distri^ 
bution  was  equitable,  and. 53  per  cent  found  • .  ^ 

the  same  time  39' per  cent  >  was  of  the  opinioa  that  a  better  income 
distribution  was  gossible  as  against  jVper  cent        thought  that 
it  was  not.    In  196:J,  56  per  cent  .of  the  persons  ^^^^^^fl^^^^^^^^ 
the  opinion  that  income  differences  were  *oo4arge,j:?3  per  cent 
that  thev  were  dust  about  right,  and  5  per  cent  that -they  were 
t^  smJlL    Of  tSose  wlio  bad  voted  socialist  66  per^^ent  considered 

income^ differences  too  large,  whereas  ^^^^  P^^^.f^^^f  .^^^,^3hn^^ 
•Protestants  and  60  for  Catholics.     Ironically,  asiong  those  who 
:h^  vS  socialist' 5  per  cent  thought  incom^diff  erehces  were 
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too  small.    On  another  occasion  (1973)  it  appeared  that  most  of 
the  interviewed  persons  did  not  know  the  taxes  they  paid  (since 
they^are  withheld  hy  their  employers);  13  per  cent  only 'thought 
taxes  were  lower  than  they  actually  are.    Quite  recently  (February 
1^974)  another,  poll  showed  that  65  per  cent  were  "satisfied"  and 
26  per  cent  "not  satisfied"  with  their  incomes.  Understandibly 
the  latter  percentage  was  higher  for  those  j^ith  incomes  below 
i  1000  ($6  per  cent)    than  for  those  with  an  income  above  JflJOO 
Cl3  per  cent).    Among  those  vdxo  had  voted  socialist  (labour  Parley). 
29  per  cent  were  dissatisfied,  whereas  among  those  who  had  voted 
liberal  (WD)  it  was  1?  per.  cent. 

Another  inquiry  asking  "which  differences  between  individuals 
were  most  important",  showed  that  of  the  twelve  differences  mentioned 
income  differences  were  mentioned  by  88  par  cent  of  the  iijter- 
viewees,  as  against  class  differences  73  per  cent,  employer /employee 
difference  6?  per  cent,  university  educ3rted  vs.  others  GO  per  cent, 
nationality  difference -58  per  cent,  urban  vs.  rural  3^  per  cent 
and  sm^ll  independents  vs. workers  33  per  cent. 

An  example  pf  tolerance  was  given. by  a  well-known  moderately 
cojjservative  university  professor  who  declared  in  public  that 
uiiiversity-educated  are  being  paid  too  much. 
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'TV. 2    Opinions  and  Research  on  Opportunities  ^ 

Some  research  projects  carried  out  in  the  Netherlands^^ve 
dealt  with  the  question  whether  "equal  opportunities'^  exist  for 
youzig  people  of  different  family  background.    In  1963  Spitz V13/ 
and  De  Uolff  /h/^caine  to  the  conclusion  that  fewer  youngsters  of 
"simple' background"  actually  received  secondary  and  university 
training  than  were  mentally  able  to.    In  De  Wolff's  opinion,  in 
1960  65  per  cent  more  bpys  and  95  per  cent  more  girls  could  have 
been  enrolled  in  secondary  education  and  17^  and  260  per  cent 
more  in  third^level  education.    In  later  studies  Van  Heek  /SI/ 
as  well  as  De  Groot  /3/  douhted  whether  there  is  any  unused 
"talent",  hut  in  the  meantime  the  ntimbers,  enrolled  have  actually 
gone  up  in  about  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  mentioned  by 
5e  Wolff  and  there  jaeed  not  be  a  controversy  then  between  th6 
authors  mentioned..    There  is,  in  addition,  concensus  on  the 
remaining  inequalities  of  opportunity:  they  are  mainly  due  to 
the  family  and  social  background  in  early  phildhood.    As  in' 
other  countries,  experiments  are  now  in  execution  with 
supplement; ary  pre-primary-school  education  to  children  from 
disadvantaged  surroundings,  for  instance  in  two  sections  of 
Rotterdam,   elaborated  by  Grandia 
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IV,  3    Two  Inqiiiries  with  Special  Groups  of  Workers  Jp 

.    Two  authors  dealt  with  special  groups  of  workers  •  Sfl^^J 
G?«r  Hoeven  /iV  published  an  inquiry  with  dock  workers  in 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,    His  findings  are  that  60  per  cent  of 
the  Amsterdam  and       per  cent  of  the  Rotterdam  dock  workers 
considered  the  distribution  of  well-being  to  "be  inequitable. 
Other  workers  appeared  to  be  less  critical:  in  Amsterdam  only 
49  per  cent  and  in  Rotterdam  56  per  cent  con£?idered  this,  distjri- 
"bution  to-be  inequitable.    The  differences  between  the  two  cities 
reflect  the  fact  that  Amsterdam  workers  usually  hav6  parents  and 
grandparents  who  were  also  woi^ers,  whereas  quit^  a  few  Rotterdam 
workers  have  come  from  rural  small-scale  enterprises  and  have 
parents  or  grandparents  who  were  independents:  the  Amsterda^i  / 
proletariat  is  "older",  '    •  ' 

Ydo  /5V  interviewed,  around  1970-n,  1000  metal  workers  on 
anotbe/sel  of  prol)leu5.    More  than  75  per  cent  like  their  work, 
aM  younger  even  more  tTaan  older  workers.    Also,  58  per  cent  held 
the  opinion  that  piece  rates  are  equita'ble;  44  per  cent  even 
thought  that  piece  rate?  positively  influence  pleasure  lu  work* 

VfA    Political  and  Trade  Union  Programmes 

All  political* parties  have,  in  their  programmes,  a  nt^ber 
of  statements  on  income  distribution  policies ;j  As  a^rulp  the  ' 
-newer  ideas  are  to '"be  found  in  the  programmes  of  the  leftist 
t)arties,  -and  the  other  programmes  usually  follow  only  partially  . 
and  with*  some  delay.  Since  the  three  left  of  the  centre  parties 
which 'form  the  hard  core  of  the  present  (spring  1974)  government  , 
formulated,  before  the  elections  of /1 972,  a  common  llan if es to,  -  • 
entitled  Turning  Point  1972  (Keerpunt  197^,  Amsterdam  1972/ 
present  tendencies  can  "best  be*  identified  "from  this -publication, 

'As  the  government  is  composed  of  two  more  (confessional)  parties, 
w6ich  are  less  radical,  the  government  programme  does  ^ot 
contain  all  the  elements  to  be  listed.  Turning  Point  19^2  deals 
with,  the  following  main.iims:  (1)  democratization,  (2:i  well-being, 

*  (5)  distribution,  W  financial  and  economic  policies,  p;  housing, 
(6)  eftvironment,  (?)  world-wide  distribution  of  well-being, ..and 
(8)  peace  and  security.'   For  the^  present  report  the  relevant  items  ^ 
are  to  be  found  in  vChap^ers  2  and  5,  In  Chapter  2  the  well-known 
formula  of  - "equal  opportunitids"  is  subscribed  to,  without  an^ 
attempt  to  give  it  1  more  precise  content*than  its  having  to  be  . 
adapted  to*  "personal  capabilities".    Among  the  measures  proposed 
obliKatory  pre-priraary  schooling  is  meni;ioned  "based  on  .schooling 

maturity "  rather'  than-^tge^-^te^-V^ligatnry  sehool.  educafi^a^  

for  15-*  and  16-  year-olds  is  proposed  to  be  expanded  to  at  least 
two  days  a  week  and  foi*  07-;^ear'-olds  to  one  dajc  a  week. 
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•'  •  '  '  If 

i  / 

In  Chapter  5  a  prop"Osal  is  madei  to  raise  ndnimum  wages     .  '  , 
'^at  a  idgher  rate  than  average  wages.    Equal  pay  to  wojnen  and  men 
Xor  comparable  work  (not  yet  existing  in  -the  Netherlands j  i-g 
demanded.    O^biigatory  sharing  of  employees  in  wealth  ii^crease,  ^ 
•to  be  financed  from  surplus  profits,  is  ppcoptfsed.  ,For  the  popu-r 
lation  as  a  whole  an  ftdditional  old-age  pension  is  set  aa  a  target, 
to  be  reached  in  ten  to' fifteen  years,  bringing  total  old-age  ./ 
pension  to  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  las-t,  labour  income  eaiTi^d. 
The  amaunt  must  be  adapted  uo  cost  of  living  or  the  general  wage 
index.  Simplification  of  social  insurahce  is  announced.    Incomes  . 
eind  wealth  will  have  to  be  published.    An  interesting  footnote 
to  this  pfograume  item,  is  that  a  recent  "public  opinion  pool 
showed  .65  per  cent  6f  the  Butch  population  to  be  agaii^t  such 
publicity,  already  existing  for  moo?e  than  a  century  in  Norway 
amd  Sv/eden.  -  •  . »  -  ^ 

.  /  ' 

.  Finahcial  transfers  to  deye  loping  countries  are.  ahnoxmced  _ 
to  rise  to^1.3  per  cent  of  GflP  in  197^«    It  ghduld  be  noted  that 
the  prograimae  *was.  published  a'  yeatT  before  the  "oil.  crisis". 

!rrade  unions  are  divided,  as  mentioned  in  Section  I.^,  and 
the  it  en  of  sharing  of  wealth  increases  originates  from  the  largest 
trade  union  central  J  clpsbst  ,to  the  jjabour  party.    The,  industrial 
union  of  this  central  ,in  1973  wa6  in  favour  of  income  increases 
equal  in  absolute  amount  for  all  employees  ("cents  and  not  per 
pents"). 

XV^5    Indus  tri  al  D  emo  c  racy   '  .  ^  '  *  •  • 

Ever  since  192?  proposals  to  increai^e' the  influence  of 
employees  in  decision  making,  in  the  entea?prise  .have  been  formu- 
lated by  the  labour  moveiiaent.    In  the*«rirst  Tev/  decades  most 
workers  were  not  particulaj^ly  interested.. in  the  issue.  During 
the  Great  Depression  and  the  i3eoond  World  War  more  , important  , 
things  were  at  stake;  and  thi^  oan  also  be  Said  abput  the  period' 
of  post-war  reconstruction.    In  1950    enterprise  counciSB"  were, 
introduced  by  law,  which  had  to  serve  a's  a  ra:eeting  and  dJ^pcussion 
place  for  representatives  of . einployees  and  of  management.  Ihe 
terms  oi  reference  of  these"  councils  are  limited,  and.  mainly 
cover  social  issues  such  as  secondary  ^labout  conditions,  nat 
regulated  by  other  laws  and  by  cblleC'tive  ]?atrgaining.  Management 
is  obliged  only  to  "inform",  the,  council  on  the  economic  development 
of  the  enterprise,  and  on  matters  ^igarding-, the  terms  of  reference. 
Members  are  elected  by  all  employees  over  21  yea^^s  .of  age  who  have 
been  employed  for  at  least  one  year  in  th^  enterprise.  Members 
hems  elves  must  he  23  y<^ajs^ld  ^  least  ^4  have  bejen  emj^c^^ed 
for  ati  least  three  years..  Elections  are  held  every  two*  years . 

The  Socio-Ecohomic  Council  (Silli)^  an  importSLnt  advisory 
body  at  the  national  level,  in  its  Advice  to  the  goveriimerit  on 
the  Extension  of  the  Terms  of  Reference  of  Enterprise  Councils 
C*1968,  Nr  15,  The  Hague  1966)  proposes  that  the  Enterprise 
council  must  be  infor^aed  and  consulted  on  '^important  measures" 
plahned  by  management  before  the  fijlal  decision  is  .taken../ 
Important,  measures  are  tho^e  which  can  be  expected  to  affect 
the  work,  labour  conditions  and  labour  €?nVironment  of  a  substantial 
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nui%er  of  fempl6yees^  such  as.  a  chapge  of  locatior>  o;:*  closing  down 
cif^pQ|tts  of^.the  .enterprise,  important  expansion  or  reduction  of 
activlfies,'^:^bsta:iti^  mechanization  or  automation,  amalga- 
\matioii  ^Tfith^^w  *ito|>pi!tife  of  co-operation  with  another  enterprise, 
^''la  case'\^  subst^&c^t^ial  number  of  employees  be  dismissed, 

nth^.  heafd  of  the Aop:t  erpri^^e-,  toge^ljer  with  the  trade*  unions  ^ 
cotib^aaied,''\4;^termi^es  the  foment  at  wh^ch  the  ,£/nterprise  Gpxincil 
ous-t^if^  irnfo3pgied  i»*j?rder  to  be  consulted  on  t:he  execution  of 
s such'measuresV'-,     -  •* 

.  tin  the  «pol4tiC'ai**fiocutien^  Ihirning  Pisint  •1972,  di3cussed 
.^jp.  SeqtiQn  ?y»^,  ragreeiS^nt"  with  the  Enterprise  Council'^on 
Important  measi^reaVas  ju$t\ discussed  is  denianded,  an  important 
difference.  V^Jt,  . 

'5;:  \3^>, 

SdSS  of  /fch^  sub^.p^ts  n^rttioned  are  nov/  discussed  in  an 
adx^ory  Qomaisa^^qn  on  Me  necessary  change^  in  cojnparj^r  legislation. 

V.  ^  ipm  FGRfecASTS  ON  FUffa^  INCOME^  DISTRIBUTION 

V .  1    'I'^jmr^le  jix^xQiVo^s^^^^otiSfl 

\  In  view  of,  tile  "increased  interest  in  questions  of  distribution 

^  d%  well-i)^^fng  titer^e  i*^.-fe{,  need^not  only  to  icnov  the  existijoig  income 
*  i^^Qtribu^ion  Bnd  *r^6diCTfi?ifeutioi^^  tiut  also  to  make  an 

a'^tempt  at'T^orecairfcing  iiwjome  distribution  for  the  next  few 
^  deQi?id(Bs     Ot^y  qu^Afi  rece^itly  the  number  of  studies  undertalcen 
^in        Netherlands*" ^d  'belaid ng  on  tiie  country  itself  as  well  as 
>fcompii5>a»ble  <<^ofuntri^^j^has  iKjir eased  substantially. 
'<  ,    i.'i '  „        c  ^^  ^  • 

,    .  ^H^^uresAou  inco'sie  distlpibution  have  been  estimated  for  the 
•^\$riod*'^921-1^4,  exp^^psed  T^.th«  Relative  average  deviation  d 
in^'l?6es  abb^e  a  miiiimum  of  ,  X1400  in  1921-19:^8  and   f  5000  " 
in*M96^. '  '^''This  statistic'* is  iound  as  the  avei^age  *(f  or  all 
,.^iric?omes 'considered ^  of  t^ife  absolute  value  of^the  difierence  of     ^  * 
'•.QacVincaiaie^ with  the  aveiet^e  income  and  cxpjressed  as  a  percentage 
01$^  thre  iSt.^'i^.    Its  value  was  calculated  by  the  Central  Bureau  of 
•Std^isti^c.^J^y  a^ig..  fell  from  72  in  1921  1;o  ^8  in  196^»  that*  is 
.  b'Jr^^^iie  thi^ji  jLn  a^eriod  of  43  years.    Another  measurement  by  ' 
.  iluster"^  * indicated  a  reduction  by  pne  sixth  in  the  period 
/1950r*J9^7j  hence  iri  't^  years.    With  the  primitive  assumption  of 

e^uaU:. percentage  reductions  per  annum  ("as  a  trend)  ij  this  reduction 
,  wpxildL'^^,"^©  b.^en  P»8  pd?^  cent  for  the  former  series  and  1.0  per 
^cerit  ,'i;o^7"t^e  latter.    Elsewjxere  I  compared  figures  for  various 
(^T^nlTric^  and  concluded  that  such  a  crude  extrapolation  shows  an 
average ^".elec^ pas e  of  inequality  per  annum  of  0\7  per  cent.  A 
i^'dutti^h-'Ao-  one -half  of  existing  inequality  wou^d  last  50  to  85 
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V\2    'More  Sophisticated  Forecasts 

Evidently  simple  extrapolation  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  forecasting.    If  a  socio-economic  model  is  taken  as 
the  basis  for  forecasts  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  o^ 
making  a  set  of  consistent  forecasts  for  a  number  of  vari^ables 
Interrelated  by  the  model.    Even  so  some  of  the  exogenous 
variables  of  the  wodel  v/ill  as  a  rule  have  to  be  predicted  in 
a  similar  fashion,  that  is,^by  a  more  primitive  and  more  subject- 
ive way,  although  not  necessarily  so;  and  the  predicted  values 
of  the  endogenous  variables  are  consistent  at  least. 

I  apologize  for  :geeling  that  so  far^the  model  I  introduced 
/1,6/  is  more  realistic  than  some  other  models,  one  for  the 
Netherlands  /B/  and  some  others  for  the* United  States.    I  except* 
from  , this  value,  Judgement  the 'iao dels  recently  presented  by 
Freeman  foj  and  Ullman  /20/.    In  vhat  follows  I  will  set  out  in  ^ 
plain  language  what  my  model  boils  down  to  and  in  what  respects 
differences  of  opinion  exist  at  the  mompnt  -ol  writing  (Februairy 
197^)^    The  model  was  a  subdivision  of -^the  Dutc^  active  popu-  ^ 
lation  in  five  groups,  each  characterized  by  two  ,suf fixes,  h  and  hV, 
w^ere  h  indicates  the  nature  of  the  jo^  held  through  the  required 
level  of  schooling  and  Jij,  the  actual  schpoling  completed.    Both  h 
and  ^  can  assume  three  Values  only,  1,,^2  and       standing  for 
primary,  secondary  and  third-level  education.    Of  the  nine '  possibl,e 
combination's  only  those^  where  h  =  h^  and  where  h  »  h^  -1  ate 
assumed  t6  exist.    This*  reflects,  scarcity  of  skill  as  far  as 
obtained,  by  the  schoolixig  system  and  the  absence  of  p.eople  fbr 
v/hom  h  =  3,  and  h^  =  1.    The  prima3?y  incomes  of  each  of  the  five 
groups  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  demand  for  and  supply 
of  the  various  combinations  h,  h^  in  the  five  market  compartments.  * 
Demand  is  exerted  by  the  organizers  of  production,  who  are  maxi- 
mizing profits  under  free  competition  and' hence  pay  incomes  equal 
to  the  marginal  productivity  of  each  group.  .  ilarginal  productivity 
is  derived  from  a  generalized  and  somewhat  amended  Cobb-Douglas  . 
production  function*.    Supply  or  the  various  categories  is  derived  * 
from  a  utility  function  by  maxiinizing  utility  under  the  constraint 
"pf  a  given  .h?  in  the  short  run.    Supply  also  depends  on  the  tax 
fat^s  a^pliecE  (and  assumed  given),  since  only  secondary  income 
matters  for  utility,  alongside  with, the  character  of  the  job  h 
and  the  tension  between  h  and  h* .    In  the  longer  run  the  numbers 
of  individuals  i?^,  Pp  anH       wTHh,  respectively,  first,  second 
and  third- level  schooling  are  chaxigmg  as  an  outcome  of  the  numbers 
enrolled  in  the  corresponding  type  of  educational  institutes.  These 
figures  are  assximed  to  be  exogenous  and  so  are  the  exponents  of 
the  Cobb-Douglas  production  function,  written  as  p^,  ^  and  Pj 
respectively.    Since  pz  refers  to  only  one  c?Ltego37y  ox  labour,  • 
name^o^  those  having  a  third-level  education,  it  indicates  the 
portion  of ^ total  income  paid  for  third- level  educated  labour. 
From  various  studies  I  derived  a  long-term  relationshi5  between  ^ 
Px  and  average  per  capita  income  (in  1970  dollars)  :^ 
in  various  countries  and  periods  which  ^fitted  three  different 
groups  of  data.    Dividing  p^  by  the  nuiaber       of  this  category     v  ^ 
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..we  find  per  capita  income  and  this  can  be  compared  with  eitner 
average,  labour  income  or  average  labour  income  of  those  who 
completed  primary  and  secondary  school. 

Combining  my  own  estimates  of  p^  with  Passenier's  iloi^asts 
/ll/  of  the  number  of  uhiversity  graduates  as  a  percentage^f 
total  active  popujiation  I  arrive  at  an  estimated  ratio  of  inc^>mes 
of  academics  to  average  incomes  as  shown  izi  Table  V.2.   Here  it 
^  Ms  been  assumed  that  the  number  of  third- level  educated  develops 
'"proportionally  to  the  number  of  university  graduates*    For  the 
number  of  professional  and  university  enrolments  this  is  correct 
between  I900  and  1Sc^. 


Table  V»?  Tnrdmes  per  Canplta  Y  in  US  dollars-^  Share/P^  of  Uni^ 

Yfy^'^jy  "y^^^^l^^^  Kational  Incomej  Pcrcentapre  n  6T  the 
latter  in  Active  Population  and  Ratio  of  Incone^of 

^^^3T^9.A^^^^F^  Income,  the  Netherlands  ^^VO^^^SO 

Tear  190O  .l%a   I960   1970  I98O  1990* 

Income  per  CapiU,  1970  $(Y)  750    1120    1650   2430  3250^-^4350^ 

f^-  =  0.020  +  24. tO**^  Y  ^0.038  0.047  0.059  0.078  0.098  0.124 

n  0.54   0.61    1.52   1.82,  3*33  5.0 

Ratio  =  122£5  7,0     7.7     4.5.  4.3     2.9  2^5 

1)  Bate  growth  of  income  per  ^pita  assumed  at  3  per  cent  p.a. 

^      'My  conclusion  was  not  at  all  shared  by  Kuipers  who 
holds  the  opinion  that  the  demahd  elasticity  of  substitution  for 
academics  with  regard  to  non-academics  is  -5i  an  opinion  shared 
^y  Bowles*  /V,  Dougherty  /5/  and  Psacharopoulos  {^2j.  liy 
interpretation  of  the  material  used  by  the  latter  three  authors 
is  that  they  do  not  estimate  a. substitution  elasticity  of  demand, 
sincd  they  insufficiently  separate  demand  from  suppi^  relations. 
lly  ovm  estimate  from  their  material  yields  an  elasticity  of  -1, 
supporting  my  use  of.  a  Cobb-Douglas,  function  tor  third-level 
educated  versus  all  other  I  do  agree,  hov^ever,  witl*  the 

authors  mentioned  that  other  substitution  ..elasticities  are  much 
higher  and  showed  this  elsewhere  /I8/. 

•VI*  SOME  REMARKS  ON  ECfflyiLITABLE  DISTRIBUTION 

VI. 1      Can  Equity  Be  Defined?  ^  . 

The  discussioh  about  equity  6r  justice  in  distribution 
of*  both  incomes  and  jobs  4s  age-oJ.d.    The  basic  concept  of 
justice  as  seen  by  liberals  in  the  European  sense  ^as  that  there 
should  be  equality  between  what  an  individMi  ^ives  to  society 
(in  the  form  of  productive  contribution)  and  receives  from 
society  as  income.    This  concept  is  not  adhered  to  by  many  others, 
among  them  socialists  of  all  shades,  who  do  not  believe  that 
innate  talent  is  a  •♦just"  basis  for  income;  nature  is  not  just*. 
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The  critics  have  not  so  far  given  a  very  satisractory 
alternative  ^definition,  however.    Closest  tio  a  more  accurate 
definition  is  that  equity  consists  of.  the  existence  of  equal 
opportunities.    To  my  knowledge  no  measure  of  opportunity  has 
been  proposed*  -  i 

In  some  recent  publications  I  proposed  that  equity  should 
be  equality  of  welfare  (or  ophelimity  or  utility),  disregarding 
highly  personal  sources  or  welfare  such  as  friendship,  love  or 
religion.    This  definition  only  makes  sense  if  welfare  can  be 
measured  aind  I  proposed  a  method  and  apt>lied  it,  in  a  primitive 
way,  as  a  first  example  /''\^/ ,    Afjer  having  completed  this 
first  attempt  I  found  that  Van  Pra-ag  /22/  had  developed  another 
method  of  measuring  utility,  through  direct  interviewing  of  . 
individuals,  and  attained  a  number  of  interesting  results.  We 
are  now  working  on  an  attempt  to  integrate  our  methods  and  the 
preliminary  results  look  promising.    Together  with  Mrs.  Nienke 
Bouma  we  hope  to  publish  these  results  towaflfc"  the  end  of  1974. 

,    In^  the  meant'^fe^  I 'made  another  (heroic  or  crazy,  a^  you 
like)  attempt  to  test  my  crude  exercise  with  Dutch  d^ata  and 
instead  took  figures  for  Illinois.    Since  1  got  about  the  same 
results  I  venture  to  summarize  them  -  with  ail  the  reserve  they 
need  -  by  submitting  that  income  differences  (with  a  given  average 
income)  should  be  half  the  present  (1960  or  1970)  differences* 

VI. 2    Can  An  Equitable  Distribution  Be  Attained? 

Taking  for  granted,  for  a  while,  that  an  equitable  clistribution 
of  incomes  and  jobs  should  be  as  just  suggested,  the  question  arises 
whether  we  can  hope  to  attain  it.    According  to  the  primitive  extra- 
polations of  Section  VI  it  might  take  another  50  to  85  years,  which 
is  not  encouraging*    A^ording  to  Table  V.2  the  period  might  be 
shorter.    Taking  the  ay&rage  figure  of  the  Ratio  for  ^60  and  1970^ 
that  is  the  questioV  is  when  it  will  have  become  2*2.    If  the 

tendency  of  Table  V.2  wei^  correct  and  were  to  continue,   th$  latter 
figure  could  be  attained  Mound  the  year  2000. 

I'he  interesting  feature  of  the  model  us^d  is  that  th^  degree 
of  inequality  in  incomes  appears  -  not  as  a  siAple  consequence  of 
higher  average  incomes^  as  has  been  thought  before,  but  -  as  the 
result  of  a  **race'*.    On  the  one  hand  technological  development 
tends  to  raise  the  demand  for  highly  qualified  people  and  so  to  ♦ 
raise  inequality  in  incomes,  whereas  on  the  other  hand  the 
expansion  of  education  has  the  tendency  to  produce  more  highly 
qualified/  and  so  to  depress  their  incomes  and  inequality •  This 
interpretation  'aay  explain  Vhy  in  V^cent  decades  income  distri- 
bution l/as  not  changed  much  in  the  United  States.    The  means  to 
reduce  inequality  would  consist  in  speeding  up  education,  but 
raitjht  Xlso  be  an  attempt  to  redirect  technological  development 
by  moa/e  concentration  on  technology  requiring  less  qualified  - 
labour. 
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How  to  Disagree  with  Tlnbergen's  Paper 


by 
Jan  Pen 


This  note  was  written* for  the  sake  of  discussion, 
It*s  author,  being  an  egalitarian  hltnself^  feels  sympathy 
for  SlnbergenJs  goal  (the  halving  of  present  Income  differences 
in  the  Netherlands)  and  Tinbergen's  Instruments  (mainly  edu- 
cation); moreover,  he  admires  Ti-nbergen's  method  (In.Tlnber^en* s 
own  words;  "heroic"  or  "crazy"  endeavours  at  quantification). 
Yet,  as  a  sceptic,  he  la  aware  of  a  number  of  weak  spots  In  the 
reasoning.    The  following  list  of  five  points  starts  at  the  end 
of  Tinbergen's  paper,  and  work3  backwards  ,to  the  beginning. 

The  Tlnb^rgen  concept  of  equity  bolls  doVnto  equality 
of  welfare,  disregarding  highly  personal  sources  of  human 
happiness  like  friendship,  love  and  religion. ^  In  principle, 
this  definition  of  equity  leads  to  the  acceptance  of  only  one 
kind  of  inter-group  income  differences;,  those  compensating  job- 
disutility.     (Apart  from  thesQ  inter-group  differences,  indivi- 
dual incomes  should  differ  according  to  family-^^ize ,^  health 
outlays,  special  wants,  etc. ) .  IRowever: 

(a)  A  meritocratic  critic  nay  maintain  that  equity  requites 
renume ration  of  merit.    Excellent  football  players,  surgeons, 
paint ere,  should  be  paid  high  incomes  because  -they  deserve 
it.    A  Tinbergi^  may  answer  that  the  distribution  of 
talent  is  basically  unjust,  but  this  is  a  matter  pf  ethics. 
The  clash  of  opinions  on  what  is  just  or  unjust  may  leave 
matters  unsettled; 

(b)  An  aristocratic  critic  may  tell  us  that  equity  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  goals  we  have  in  mind  for  society  as 
a  whole.    Levelling  leads  to  a  vulgar  type  of  society, 

to  coarse  enjoyments.    Inequality  of  waalth  provokes  High 
Culture."  If  in\the  Baroque  Period  incomes  had  shown  a. 
Tinhergian  distribution,  the  Brandenburg  Concertos  woUld 
not  exist. 

The  c6unterarg\iment'  refers  to  the  necessity  of  changing 
cultural  patterns  in  such  a  way  that  social  and  economic 
equality  broaden,  ind  deepen >aUti>r^  ,.1j>Btead  of  destroying 
it.    The  instrument  is  the^same  as  the  -Tinbergian  instru- 
ment for  decreasing  income  differences:  education.  More- 
over, public  authirities  should  take  over  the  Maecenas- 
function  of  the  ci-devant  rich*    But,  of  course,  the 
aristocratic  critics  will  not  be  convinced. 
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(c)    A  Rawlsiari  (J*  Rawls,  A  Theory  af  Justice.  1972)  critic 
may  adduce  that  irncome  differences  are.  in  accordance  wi,th 
justice  if  they  improve  the  position  of  the  leafft  favoured, 
^Though  RawlB  professes  to  he  an  egalitarian,  this  ^Difference 
Principle'*  opens  the  door^o  enormous  income  ♦inequalities. 
^iThis  is  particularly  true  if  one  agrees  that  profita 
may  he  necessary  to  stimulate  economic  progress,    A  low  level 
of  profits  may  lead  to  stagnation,  and  xinemployment  - 
indeed  to  highly  inequitahle  situations.^  A  posoihle  answer 
to  this  criticism  is  that  we  should  arrange  society  in- 
such  a  way  that^  profits  are  no  longer  necessary.    But  the 
Tinbergen  paper  does  not  mention  the  possible  need  for  a 
far  more  incisive  re-organisation  of  society, 

^tThe  Tinbergian  wage  and  salary  structure  is  goreimed  by 
the  goa^of  cpmpensating  job  disutility  by  income,    3ut  Tinbergen's 
result  (halving  of  the  present  income  differences)  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  his  stated  goal.    In  hi,i  equitable  income  distri- 
bution academics,  manager3»  etc*  still  earn  high  incomes*    If  we" 
compare  two  people:  one,  a  university  professor  with  an  iap^essive 
amount  of  freedom  in  choosing  Ms  own  time  schedule^^  job  cx^ntent, 
scientific  hobbies  to  be  pursued;  and  the  other,  working  in  a/-, 
factory  and  being  linked  to  a  machine,  then  there  is  no  doubt  tnat^ 
the  traditional  income  relationship*, should  be  completely  reversed, 
A  job  that  opens  the  prc^Bpect  of  participating  in  conferences  like 
the  present  OBCD  meeting  should  pay  a  very  low  salary. 

The- consideration  that  pleasant  jobs  are  now  often  better- 
paid  than  unpleasant  jobs,  and  that  his  own  criterion  leads  to 
a  reversal  of  present  pay  scales,  is  lacking  in  Tinbergen*s  paper, 
Th'e  reason  lies  with  the  narrow  character  of  the  econometrics  of 
equity*    Only  two  job  characteristics  are  taken  into  accoimt,  the 
actual  and  the  required  schooling;* smd  only  three  groups  of  jobs 
are  in  existence.    One  might  say  that  this  simplification  ie  $i 
first  step  to  the  real  world  of  many  jobs  and  many  job-chataot eris- 
tics (influencing  welfare  in  many  positive' and  negative  ways)  * 
but  Tinbergen*s  argument  leads  to  the  decjjptive  result  that  in 
our  present  type  of  society  Tinbergian  equity  might  be  reached 
by  a  realistic  extjrfQjolation  of  the  l^rend  towards  income  equality. 
In  fact,  Tinbergerrs  own  definitions  of  equity  require  a  far 
more  revolutionary  operation,  ^  "Umwertung  aller  Werte", 

The  Tinbergian  instrument:  education.    Nobody  will  deny 
the  importance  of  education  as  an  instrument  to  more  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  to  shift  in  supply^and-demand  relationships.  But: 

(a)    An  elitist  critic  may  doubt  whether  Tinbergen^s  projected 
increase  in  the  academic  group  (from  ^  ^8%  of  the  Dutch 
population  in  1970  to       in  1990)  is  feasible.    Lack  of 
talent  may  frustrate  the  whole  scheme,  in  the  sense  that 
students  a?e  simply  not  forthcoming  or  that  university 
standards  are  lowered  to  accoomodate  the  masses*  The' 
latter  possioility  is  already  perceived  by  many  conservative 
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academics.    As  a  coimterargiiment  ve  may  point  Amez^iccin 
experience;  the  Tinbergian  projections  are  already  actual 
practice  in  the  0.S,  (though  the  pessimiets  'might  renture 
the  opinion  that  U.S.  academic  standards  are  low,  at  least 
at  the  margin  where-the  legs  gifted  students  are  educated). 

Non-economists  like  Christopher- Jencks  and  some  economists 
like  Barbara  Vootton  may  deny  that  market  forces  are  deci- 
sive for  wage  , and  salary  differences.    In  their  view  the 
income  scale  symboiizes  hierarchy  aoSd  a  system  of  social 
valuesu    Most  of  us  will  reject  this  type  of  criticism, 
at  leastVin  its  stronger  form.  ,  Yet-,  in  many  cases  supply 
and  demand  are  pbviously  ineffective  (military  pay  scales 
are  a  case  in 'point,  and  perhaps  the-^lary  hierarchy  in  a 
bureaucracy  is  another  -  weaker  -  example).    In  these  cases, 
a  shift  in  the  supply  of  graduates  nay  exercise  a  minor 
effect  on  income  differences. 

In  other  cases,  levelling  will  at  least  require  a  certain 
cooperation  IJrom  the  recipients  of  high  incomes.    If  the  ' 
medical  and  ,the  legal  profession  try  ,to  protect  their 
position  by  restrictive  practices,  and  if  business  managers 
•try  to  make  their  salary  scales  immune  to  levelling,  a 
Tinbergian  policy  may  lead  to  social  conflict.     In  other 
words:  a  levelling  policy  maygerequire  peaceful  labour 
relations  (see  my  last  paragraph;. 

Education  not  only  creates  an  additional  supply  of  qualified 
labour,  it 'also  creates  additional  demand.    This  inter- 
dependence is  not  stressed  by  Tinbergen.  "He  sees  .the  future 
of  income  distribution  as  the  outcome  of  a  race  between 
supply  and  demand,  b^t  he  is  inclined  to  see  demand  as  an 
autonomous  factor  (to  h?  influenced  by  policy).    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  graduates  have  found  a  job  only  because 
that  Job  was  created  by  their  colleagues.    Biologists  employ 
biologists »  and  the  demand  for  sociologists  in  the  Nether- 
lands depends  mainly  on  the  fact  that  they  serve  as  inputs 
to  the  production  of  other  sociologists.    This  type  of 
relationship  may  jeopardise  income  levelling.    The  American 
experiende  seems' to  be  that  a  massive  increase  in  education 
has  not  brought  a  Tinbergian  income  structure. 

Tinbergen *s  somewhat  offhand  plea  for  a  policy  directed 
towards  a  technology  vsing  unskilled  labour  invites  many 
questions.    ?or  instance:  is  such  a  policy  consistent  with 
the  international  division  of  labour,  where  developing 
nations  are  supposed  to  specialise  in  precisely  that  t3rpe 
of  technology?    And  is  a  technology  using  unskilled  labour 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  a  selective  or  even 
zero-growth  economy  (see  my  last  paragraph)? 

Elasticities  of  substitution  between  various  types  of 
labour  vith  different  schooling  may  prove  to  be  high,  whilst 
an  elasticity  of  unity  is  Tinbergen *b  (Cobb-Douglas) 
hypothesis.    High  elasticities  make  the  additional  supply 
ineffective  as  a  levelling  instrument.    This  issue  seems  to 
be  obscured  by  an  overly  high  degree  of  aggregation. 
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Tirxbergen  divides  the  vorking:  population  into  a  few  groups 
(three  or  five).    Within  these  groups,  .the  possibilities 
for  substitution  may  vary  a  great  deal.    Very  high  incomes 
originate  in  highly  specialized  professions  where  elasticities 
of  substitutions  are,  at  the  present  state  of  the  medical 
and  legal  technj&logy,  almpst  zero.'  In  some  Qases  this  Bay  ^ 
lead  to  a  substantial  effect  of  education  on  Incomes;  Dutch 
dentists  and  radiologists,  who  are  very  scarce,  seem  to  be 
a  case  in  point .    But  economists  may  prove  to  be  easy 
substitutes  for  othfefc"  types  of  white-collar  workers.    And  in 
those  fields  (corporation  and  fiscal  lawyers)  where  quality 
Is  said  to  play  a  decisive  role,  an  extra  output  of  univer- 
sity graduates  may  in  itself  prove  to  be  ineffective  to 
reduce  the  high  incomes  of  the  llappy  few.    The  additional 
supply  may  depress  the  incomes  of  low  quality  and  low  income 
lawyers  only* 

(e)    The  influence  on  the  international  mob'ility  of  labour. 
Minimum,  wages  In  the  Netherlands  affe  now  lower  than  they 
W9uld  have  been  without  the  presence  of  foreign  workers.'" 
!Phe  effect  of  Dutch  education  oti  the  Dutch  wage  structure 
is  strategically  influenced  by  immigration  policies.  The 
Tinbergian  goal  (a  halvijdg  of  income  differences)  may 
require  an  objectional)le  nationalist  labour  policy:  keep 
th^  Moroccems  out  for  the  sake  of  income  equality  within  ' 
the' Dutch  borders.    However,  the  Italians  will  keep  flowing  in 
iinless  the  Netherlands  leave  the  EEC. 

On  the  'biher  end  of  the  income  scale  levelling  may  be 
frustrated  by  a  brain  drain.*   2!hough  this  argument  is  often 
presented  in  an  unconvincing  manner  (the  present  income 
relationships  do  noflead  to  a  substantial  emigration  ofo 
graduates  from  the  Netherlands)  a  Tinbergian  income  struc- 
ture in  one  isolated  country  might  prove  to  be  unworkable,* 
If  the  policy  Is  to  bear  fruit  it  should  be,  an  internationally 
coordinated  policy.' 

Tinbergen's  paper  discusses  labour  income,  'taxes  and 
social  security;  it  does  not  discuss  profits  and  property 
incomes.    But  according  to  a  Dutch  econometrist,  W.H«» Somer- 
meyer,  income  variance  in  the  Netherlands  in  1958  was  for  25% 
due  to~non-labour  income  (before  taxes).    In  the  meantin,e  the 
share  of  capital  in  the  national  income  had  diminished  from 
25%  to  2^%  in  1968  (In  1938  It  wai  still  33%).    It  this  trend 
were  to  continue,  Tinbergen^s  opncentration  on  labour  income 
might  be  warranted.  .  /  ^ 

However,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  share  of  labour  in 
the  national  income  of  the  Netherlands  can  be  increased 
substantJlally.    The  share  of  "passive" ' capital  (dividends, 
interest,  rents)  is  inow'at  a  minimum  of  5%  of  the  national 
income  (which  implies, that  bond  holders  presently  receive  no 
real  income  at  all!)  and  business  profits  are  considered  danger- 
ously low  in  relation  to  the  profitability  requirements  for 
business  investment.    More  important:  we  lack  effective  po!|.icy 
ingtruments  to  influence  profits*    In  general,  incomes  policies 
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^    hare  not  prored  rery  auccesaful  in  rtspect.    The  drjaconian 
^    inetniment .of  a  deflationary  policy,  which  would  create  stagnation 
and  unemployment r  might  depress  profits  but  obviously  this  type 
of  policy  would  create  nore  inequities  than,  it  is  supposed  to  cure. 
Tinbergen's  educational  policy  will  probably  not  affect  profits 
in  a  niegatire  sense  -  it  may  eren  increase  sone  profits  by 
*     increasing  the  rate  of  innovation  in  production  and  the  dynamics 
of  society  generally  (whilst  at  the  same  time  losses  are  generated, 
which  are  imjust  in  themselves).    Profits  will  r«nain  with  us, 
provided  that, We  stick  to  entrepreneurial  capitalism.    But  this 
inplies  Jthat  IJinbergen's  equitable  income  distribution  will  not 
^      be  realised.    This  is  true  for  two  reasons:    First,. the  distri- 
bution of  profits  and  losses  among  persons,  which  is,  e^en 
.  after  taxes,  ouch  more  imequal  than  the  present  distribution  of 
labour  income  (and  a  fortiori  than  the  future,  Tinbergian 
distribution  of  labour  income)  will  obviously  escape  the  nojcms 
of  equity.    Second,  the  inequality  created  tj  profits  will  upset* 
the  whole  ideology,  of  equal  welfare  for  all;  a  university 
graduate  will  probiably  resent  a  situation  in  which  his^own 
income  is  in  accordance  with  a  Tinbergian  one-to-two  and  a  half 
ratio  whilst  hi'&  neighbour,  who  is  a  successful  grocer  or  .car- 
dealer,  earns  ten  times  as  snich.    Apart  from  resentment  and 
rancour  ySt^ch  an  income  struct\ire  does  not  seem  very  attractive 
from  the  viewpoint  of  social  values. 

This  type  of  criticiMJa§:t-i*«df  some  of  us  to  the  '  ^ 
defeatist  conclusion  that^-erfinbergian  policy 4s  bound  to  fail    .  ^ 
and  that  we  should  abstain  from  trying.    Others  may  conclule 
that  Tinbergian  fairness  can  only  be  realised  in  a  world  without 
non-labour  income  (that  is,  In  a  sociollst  vorld)  and  that  we 
should  try  to  create  such  a  world.    Still  others,  including  -n*^ 
myself,  will  conclude  that  a  massive  increase  in  education  ought 
to  be  one  of  our  first  Rriorities  anyway,  but*  that  the'  effects 
on  the  income  structure  will  be  only  partially  favpurablej 
there  will  be  unpleasant  sidA^ffects  and  we  should.be  aware  of 
them.  •  » 

t  •  '    '  .  ' 

Tinbergen's  paper  is  basically  about  a  growing  economy, 
but  the  continuance  of  economic  growth  may  be  questioned. 
Chapter  II  of  the  paper  shows  how  economic  growthrltf^accompanied 
by  shifts  in  the  patterns  of  scarcity^  by  increasing  social 
security  and  by  a  growing  government  sector.    The  i)rp3ections 
for  1990  imply* that  these  trends  vill  cpntinue.    Now  if  a 
policy  in  the  spirit  of  tlje  Club  of  Rome  is  pursued,  or  if  eco- 
nomic growth  is  frustrated  by  sudden  bottlenecks  and  dangerous 
ecological  disturbances,  awkward  questions  may  arise.    Will  it 
still  be  possible  to  absorb  great  ftumbers  of  univexaity  graduates 
-in  a  stagnant  society?    What  will  be  the  distributional  effect 
of  sudden  bottlenecks  -  will  perhaps  new  ineqpialities  loom  up, 
caused  by  favourable  market  positions  of  specific  types  of 
scarce  labour?    And,  the  mdst  disturbing  question  of  all,  will 
people  in  a  stagnant  economy  accept  the  harmony  and  the  peaceful 
labour  relations  pf  the  Tinbergian  society,  or  will  they  sharpen 
class  confliot?    If  these  quesidons  are  answered  in  a  defeatist 
manner  (which  I  do  pot  recommencb)  the  whole  Tinbergian  policy 
may  be  doomed  from  the  beginning*.  • 
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OECD  Secretariatt  Conclusions  on  the 
Issues  Raised  by  the  Seminar 


In  the  course  of  the  seminar,  three  main  dimensions  of  the 
\  equality  problem  vere  identified: 

a)  educational  opportunity;     ■*  \.  ♦ 

b)  opportunity  fdr  social  mobility  (defined  mainly 
in  texms  of  occupation); 

c)  distributive  justice  bf  the  structure  of  socio- 
economic rewards  (defined  mainly  in  terms  of  income). 

The  present  paper  attempts  to  identify  the  policy  issues  raised  by 
the  seminar  londer  each  of  these  three  heads.    It  does  not  represent 
conclusions  endorsed  by  the  seminar  itself ,  and  is  not"Tntended  as 
a  summary  of  the  discussion  which  was  not  confined  to  policy  but 
ranged  over  a  number  of  analytical  issues  not  covered  here.  / 

Educational  Opportunity 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity  commands  support,  as 
a  policy  goal  for  two  reasons.    There  is,  firstly,  a  liberal  '  ^ 
humanistic  commitment  in  OECD  countries  to  provide,  effective 
possibilities  for  personal  fulfilment  via  education  irrespective 
of  social  class.   ,  Equal  educational  opportunity  is  also  widely 
expected  to.fostfcr  career  opportunities  based  on  merit. 

1      It  is  possible  to  assess  progress  towards  equal 
educational  opportunity  in  two  ways: 

a)  by  looking  at  social  differentiation  in  access  to  education  in 
terms  of  enrolment  ratios.    Difficulties  in  measuring  social 
origin  mean  that  thii§  indicator  is  rather  crude.  Nevertheless, 
the. evidence  in  the  secretariat  background  paper  seems  quite 
unambiguous,  i»e.  present  educational  options  are  systematically 
and  heavily  skewed  in  favour  of  the  socially  privileged  in  all 
OECri  countries ,  though  in  virtually  all  cases  such  disparitiefs 
were(  reduced  in  the  1960s; 

h)  a  second  way  of  looking  at  the  problem  is  in  terms  of  educational 

gerfonnance  -  as  P^aff  and  Puchs  did  in  their  paper  on 
ermany  -  using  data  on  examination  results  by  social  origin. 
This  approach  confirms  the  picture  shown  by.  access  statistics, 
i»e.  a  present  position  far  from  meritocratic,  but  moving  in 
that  direction.    The  extent  of  social  disparity  is  greater  as  ^ 
measured  by  performance  criteria  than  by  access'. 

Although  present  education  systems  are  far  frOm  beir\g 
meritocratic,  there  was  broa'4  agreement  that  policy  targets 
•should  be  specified  ambitiously  in  terms  of  equality  of  achieve- 
ment by  broad  social  group.    Thia  4oes  not  mean  equality  of  achieve- 
ment between  individUaii*s .  .*  This  cannot  Be  a  realistic  target  ^ 
bfcaus^  innate  capacity  varies  sb  much  between  individuals. 
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The  seminar  considered  the  concept  of  reduced  meritocracy 
dis'cussed  in/the  paper  by  Eicher  and  Mingat,»i.e.  differential 
targets  fop^ach  social  group,  which  allow^for  I*. Q.  variance; 
but  those  who  expressed  opinions  on  the  topic  felt  that  present 
evidence  on  the  i^elative  importance  oi>  heredity  and  environment 
in  determining,  the  inequalities  of.  so<?ial  groups  is  as  yet  too 
weak  to,  provide  a  basJ.s  for  policy  or  to  present  reasonable 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  offsetting  such  handicaps. 

The  seminar  discussed  the  major  policy  weapons  which 
might  be  used  within  education.    Although  the  discussion  was  only 
tentative,  nearly  all  participants,  considered  schooling  to  l^ft 
a  significant  insti^ument  in  fulfilling  the'  equal  opportunitjr'goal, 
i.e.  £hey  did  not  feel  that  differences  in  i.Q.  and  home  ,l^^k.- 
groiind  are  such  major  obstacles  as  some  critics, have  suggested. 

.  A  major  emphasis  in  the  discussion  was  on  problems  of 
the  teenage^ group,  where  the  operational  impact  of  so'cial 
selectivity  mechanisms  is  concentrated.    The  following  major 
poli<?y  weapons  for  equality  of  opportunity  were  considered? 

a)  inmost  countries,  a  ma5or  instrument  has  simply  been  the 
expSirision  of  post  compulsory  school  facilities  tc  meet  and 
encourage  demand.    As  the  upper  social  groups  were  much  ^ 
closeir  to  exhaustion  of  their  demand  for  postcompulsory 
education,  the  effect  of  the  massive  expansion  of  the  19^s 
was  "to  expand  opportunity  for  lower  income  groups  -  both 
because  facilities  expanded  and  because  incomes  went  up/  ^ 
enabling  people  to  sacrifice  their  children's  earnings  as 

'  they  attended  school  longer; 
«t 

b)  all  g-overmnents  have  gr^eatly  expanded  the  finance  available 
to  0i^et  maintenance,  costs  of  students  in  higher  education 

^either  by  grants  or  loans.  'Whilst  this  , has  helped  increase 
enrolmeni:  ratids  for  the  lower  income  groups  in  higher 
education,  several  of  the  seminar  papers  *  (notably  Woodhall 
and  Pfaff )  stressed  the  need  for  similar  financial  .ftapport 
at  tbe  secondary  level, which  is  where  selectivity' mechanisms 
operate  mbst  strongly.    Although  some  countries,  e.g* 
Germany,  have  reasonably  generous  grants  for  secondary  school 
attendance,  it  was  felt  thht,  on  balance.  Member  countries 
migh-t  well  place  more  emphasis  on  help  'at  the  secondary 
V     level  and  if  necessary  be  somewhat  less  gerterous  with 
maih'tenance  support  at  the  higher  levelj 

c)  there  was  strong  emphasis  on  the  merits  of  non -selective 
.secondary  education  i.e.  support  for  the  movement  under  way 
in  most  Member  countries  towards  comprehensive  schooling  as 
an  equalising  instrument.    It  was  recognised,  however,  that 
many  probletos  of  a  pedagogical  and  organisational  character 
need  to  be  solved  before  comprehensive  schooling  can 
successfully  reconcile  the  need  for  indivf dualised  treatment 
of  youngsters  with  reasonable  equality  of  results? 
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.  4)  there  .was  general  support  for  an  expansion* of  recurrent 
^  "education  ta  provide  second  chance  options  or  opportunities 
.  for 'furttier  •development •    Thfe  efficacy  of  vocational 
traiinin/  art^r  labour  market  entry  was  particularly 
stf*ess^  and  it  was  stressed  that  maintenance  support  for 
si:udents  in  recurrent  educa-fion  should  be  as  generous  as 
,■^.that3L  in  r'egiilar  education;  '  •  . 

'*  .*  '  '    ^  ♦ 

%eX  there  was  suppoM  for  the  Idea  of  positive^  discrimination 
for  the  educationally  handicapped,  for  deprived  areas,  and 
for  preprimary  educaijion.    But  it  was  clear  that  the  basic 
issues  here  ^jaxe,  how  much  positive  discrimination  is 
.  , warranted  and  ndw  do  you  identify  those  needing  help?  -At 
'  the  moment  g(?1(fernment  policies  pf  this,  kind  are  a  small  part 
of  education  budgets,  and  guidelines  for  policy  are  obscure. 

^  Othfer  policy  issues  were  adumbrated  without  thorough 
^iscu^sipn,  e.g.  whether  the  length  of  th^  compulsory  phase 
should  be  extended  or  diminished,  whether  reduction  in  class 
jjize  helped' learning,  policies . towards  elite  institutions  suchr 
as  ths  grandes  ^coles  and  appropriate  pedagogic  strategies.  The 
question  of  private  schooling  was  virtually  ignored  in  the  discus- 
sions, though  iS'  obviously  an  important  factor  promoting  social 
segregation  ^n  some  cases.    For  this  reason,  abolition  of  private 
education  might  well  be  considered  as  part  of  an  egalitarian 

*^olicy- agenda  though  this  raises  in  a  particularly  acute  form 
the  Conflict  df  goals  between  egalitarian  and  libertarian 

/61b()eCtives  •  ,  ^.      .    •  -v, 

*        i  ♦  *  i 

^Obviously  any  prescriptive  ^approach  to  p61icy  has  to  be 
,baseci^dn' detailed  country  analysis  becaiise  the  appropriate  policy- 
mix  deperjds  heavily  on  the  stage  of  educational  development 
a  country  has  reached,  its  institutions,  and  history.  In 
countries  where  the  mass  of  the  relevant  population  are  already- 
in  secondary  SQhool,^as  in  the  U.S.A.,  pedagogic  problems  may 
well  loom  much  larger  than  the  economic  in  securihg  equality  of 

,  cognitive  achievement  between  S'ocial  classes*    It_  would,  ther^efore 
he  appropriatge'  to  follow  such  a  seminar  by  a  pilot  review 

^  exercise^ for  one  or.  tvcJ  co\mtries  interested  in  improving  the  ^: 
eff ecti"^)^ness  of*  policies  fol*  equal  opport\;inity. 

ftppo^^tunitv  for^^cial  Mobilit\^        *  » 

•*     ,  / 

There  was  less  agreement       polioy  goals  in  this  area. 
Some  felt  that  too  stfTong  an  endorsament  of  social  mobility  as 
an  autorfoiQ&us  policy  goal  in  itS  own  right  may  serve  to 
legitimate  wide  inetjualities  of  'feconomic  and  sojMal^  re  wards 
which  cannot  be  justified  on  either  equi'|:y  or  functional  criteria. 
But  this  view  was  not  shared  by  otl^ier  participants. 
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Bj/feh~thOj5^  y(h6lXeXt  it.  4mportant  to  improve  social 
mobility  :fbvmd  it  ditfi^Ult.  tb'  define  objectives  or  measure 
policy  jjetrfprm^ce  v^ry,  specifically.    Most  measxires  of  mobility 
show  mbv^sjfent.  between  Qccupations  in  a  prestige  ranking,  but 
distanq^'^betw^h  rai:ilcs  .'ist'  not  Measurable •  Purthennof*e, 
stratMic^iiicri'.has  ,sey;§ral  dimensions  and,  there  may  well  be 
discpff^dani)^  in't^^  rai&ing  of  individuals' on  different 
cri;ce3ri^,,.  i/g./ income  versus  occupational  prestige*.  Concepts 
of  sociati,  ,<^t49ce  al§o.. change  over  time*    Miller's  manual 
non-m.anual  dlcfio  to  my  ,.wfes  considers    ,by  some  to  be  outmoded, 
though  ii  was  t:riea;r?  ^'ai'  in4;erriational  (Jomparisohs  necessarily 
involve  very  aggregative  measures*     Tinbergen  stressed  the 
dif^^xilty  of  the  equ^ality  goal  in  this  area,  given  the  very 
limited  number  of  ^lite  positions , to  which  people  can  accede* 

papers  of  Diez-Nicojas,  Halsey,  Keyfitz  and  Miller 
show  that  c.onsiderable  progress  has  been  made  in  assemblfhg 
mobility  studies  and  in  developing  techniques  to  disentangle 
the  causal  factors  in  social  mobility*    Nevertheless,  a  good 
deal  more  work  needs  to  be  done  before  firm  conclusions  can  be 
drav^a  on'the  role  of  educatiori  in  social  mobility** 

»  This  'is  a  field  in  which  the  strength  of  different 

policy  veapons  is  hard  to  assess,  but  six  inajor  aspects  were 
discuss ed^by  the  seminar: 

^  aL  educational  pQlicies  to  promcrte  equality  of  cognitive  attain- 
ment by  social  class  would  obviously  be  of  considerable 
importance,  though  Boudon  asserts  tha"tthe  link  between 
educational  meritocracy  and  job  meritocracy  is  not  as  strong 
as  was  once  assumed;  * 

b)  the  importEince  of,  prodding  adequate  educatioz^apd  training 
facilities  for  peoplp  who  had  already  entered  the  labour 

-market  and  wished  to  strengthen  both  their  t e chni g^lj ^n^Jif i - 
1^   cations  and  gerieral  education  was  given  very  eoniiderabl^w^ 
^♦^f'^v- stre&s*    The  effectiveness  of  policy  in  this  direction  ls*^^< 
particularly  great  because  the  be'kef ic^Laries  are  iMcely  to 
"^ow  better  th^in  those  still  in  fcypsMri  education  what*  the 

?ay-off  6f  fux*ther  training  can  be.    Equity  also  required 
hat  benef.iciaries  of  such  training  should  have  access  to 
.  maintenance  support  on  a  basis  as  generoiis  as  that  given  to 
people  in  the  post-cpropt i^sory  phasls  of  ^lormal  education* 
^       This  point  was  paPtlculafJ^^-nk^esared  by*  Woodhall; 

c)  views  differed  on  the  importance  of  credentialism  but  Miller 
gave  great  st^ss  to  the  need  to  remove  formaiistic  non-  \ 

^      functional  barriers  to  economic  advancement  in  the  fonp  of 
'  "      diploma  requirements*    The  scope  for  aifction  here  seems  y 
•greatest  in  the  public  sfector;  « 

J        •  .  /    ■  ■  -        '     ' ,  * 
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d)  in  pursuit  of  vertical  mobility^  some  governments,  and- 
particiolarly  the  U,S*A*,  have  lose d  positive  discrimination 
in  hiring  practices  in  the  public  or  publicly  supported 
sector  to  promote  the'  interest  of  women  or  minority  groups. 
The  saap  instmment  can  be  used  to  deal  with  vertical 
inequality,  though  this  has  never  really  been  'done  in  OECD 
countries; 

e;  Professor  Visalberghi  recommended  public  service  employment 
for  people  entering  the  labour  market  for  the  first  time, 
partictdarly  those  with  a  privileged  educational  background. 
In  this  way  everyone  could  have  some  experience  cf  "dirty 
jobs",  and  this  would  help  to  mitigate  social  diviseness; 

£)  finally,  it  was  agreed  that  inheritance  of  property  was  an 
important  obstacle  to  equality  of  "opportunity  for  entry 
the  top  6lttef  and  that  it  should  be  taxed  more  heavily  and 
effectively  in  most  OECIJ.  comtries  both  to  improve  equality 
of  opportunity  and  to  promote  equality. 

Distributive  Justice  of  the  Structure  of 
>^ociO'r£conomic  Rewards 

Absolute  equality  of  socio-econoaic  rewards  is  not  a 
practical  objective  of  policy  because  i±  mlses  too  strong  a 
donflict  with  considerations  of  efficiency'^d  freedom*  Most 
participants  did  agree,  howeVer,  tha^  existing  inequalities 
are  much  larger  than  is  necessary  to  sustain  high  rates  of 
•  economic  growth >  and  that  further  moves  towards  equality  are 
both  desirable  and  feasible*    Lindbeck's  paper  demonstrated 
the  situation  in  an  OEGP  country  which  had  combined  strongly 
equalising  govemmenta}.  policies  and  a  respectable,  rate  of 
economic  gi*owth. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  what  measure  was 
most  appropriate  as  a  general  proxy  for  socio-economic  welfare. 
This  concept  has  several  different  dimensions  encompassing  class, 
status,  power  and  quality  of  worKiiig^  iifeT'**^^l  general  purpose 
measures  pose  problems,  but  the  mrfst  ^ccepteaVrerall  proxy  is 
income.-  broadly  defined  to  M/»f!uide  fringe  benefits  1 

Governments  can  intervene  to  affect  th«  distribution 
of  income  from  work  and  properliy  directly  or  modify  the  impact 
of  "market  forces"  through  taxes  and  transfer  paymehts  which  will 
modify  inqome  distribution,      ^  , 

Direct  methods  of  regulating  factor  incomp  distribution 
are  much  more  common  in  communist  economies  than  in  OECDl 
count^ries  where  the  preferred  method  is  generally/via  tax  and 
transfer  policy •    However,  the  distribution  of  education  between 
persons  maybe  expected  to  affect  the  distribution  of  income 
from  work*  ¥ 
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Views  differed  on  the  importance  of  education  as  a 
veapon  for  influencing  the  distribution  lOf  earnings  •    Okner  and  - 
Rivlin  argued  that  education  had  not  had.. much  imp^t  on  earnings 
stinicture  in  the  U.S.A.,  but  Watanabe  showed. a  powerful  influence 
lA  Japan,  and  Tinbergen  tried  to  show  its  influence  §ince  1900 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  Netherlands  and  predicted  that  it  would  be^ 
important  in  the  Netherlands  in  future.    Furtheraiore,^  Mincer 
argued  that  the  U.S..  ^results  were  not  surprisiM  considering  the  . 
small  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  level  ot  education      ,  ^ 
between  persons  which  had  occurred.    The  secretariat  background 
paper  showed  that  educational  e3g)ansion  does  not  always  nax^row 
^  educational* differentials.    In  this  connection,  and  specifically 
!  v|lpr  the  lf*S.A.,  Mincer  thought  that  the  failure  of  educational 
Y^iCfer entials  to  nai*row  (prior  to  1970)  may  be  traced  to  a 
^'*\j<;o?i'cbmitent  gVowUi  in  demand  for  educated  labour. 

Even  those  \kiO  felt  "Chat  education "^J^j^d  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  earnings,  felt  that  educationaiv^licy  was  not 
necessarily  the  be^t  weapon  to  achieve  suc^'^^bal.    There  is  ^ 
large  time  Idg  before  educational  expansion^*t^S  have  much  impact 
on  the  3tock  of  skills,  and  its,  exact  impact  is  not  predlctab^ 
because  technology  changes  affect  Remand  foiT  trained  people^ 
supply  and  demand  sometimes  interact,  and  the^impact  of 
education  on  earnings  differentials  can- be  greatly  modified  by 
migration.    Furthermore,  such  a  policy  may  have  a  very  high 
cost  both  social  and  psychological  (for  people  with  frustrated 
expectatiQxa3\the  policy  could  be  defeated  by  recalcitrance,  on 
^he  part  p^tRaye  who  foresaw  little  return  on  their  education, 
'ahd  in  anvjcase  it  would  not  cpyer  incomfe  from  capital. 
Equalis^rtMti  of  unearned  incom^e  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by. 
tax  and  transfer  policy.    For  these  reasons  it  would  seem  that 
income  equalisation  coul^,  therefore,  only  be  an  incidental  and 
not  a  ma^or  objective  of  educational  jpolicy .  ^ 

In  several  OECD  countries  ,^>;fie  range  of  income  before 
taxes  and  transfers  is  rather  similar.    There  is  also  reasonable 
similarity  in  the  aggregate  amount  ^f  t£C3c  and  transfer  activity 
carried  out  by  governments.    The  ^really,  striking 'difference  is 
in  the  redistributive  impact  of  policvt    This  is  large  in 
Scandinavia  and. the  Netherlands  but  rather  small  in  other  Member 
countries.    The  intercountry  varla^feton  in  fthe  impact  pf  policy 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  rich  on  whom  the 
tax  burden  is  not  nearly  so  pi^ogressive  intsome  couijtries  as  ijt 
appears,  and  in  fact  is  often  not  progressive  at  all. 

There  is,  therefore,  demonstrably  large  scope  for  income, 
equalisation  without  harm  to  growth,  or  without  any  Significant 
change  in  the  theoretic  progressivi'ty*  of  ihe  tax  system.    The  , 
^problem  is  mainly  one  of  bringing  reality i^m ore  in  line  with 
the  rh.etoric  of  jrogressivity. 
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It  would  hel^  a  good. deal  towards /better  policy  assessment 
if  statistics  on  income  distribution  could  be  improved.    At  the 
moment,  the  statistics  are  extremely  poor  and  urgentlyiin  need 
of  improvement.    Broader  .concepts  of  income  are  needea^^ich 
make  fuller  allovgpce  for  fringe  benefits  and  the  advantages  of 
property  ownership.    More  information  is  needed  on  the  distri- 
bution of  income  by  age^^oup,  and  between  people  with  different 
vorking  hours  •    Income  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  family 
income  per  head  rather  than  the  income  of  tax  units,  Bentzel 
argued  strongly  for  measuring  consumption  instead  of  income. 
Longer  periods  than  one  year  are  rifeeded  in  measuring  income. 

There, was  also  some  discussion  of  measures  of  inequality • 
It  was  agreed  that  aggregative  measures  could  be  useful  but  also 
misleading,  and  enourfi  detail  should  be  available  by  milliles 
and  percentiles  of  thH  population  so  that  policy  makers  can 
identify  specif ic ' target  groups. 
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